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JOURNEY   TO    BERWICK. 


LETTER   L. 

Carver.  Middleborough.  Taunton,  its  manufactures. 
Halifax.  Bridgewater.  Honourable  Hugh  Orr.  Rayn- 
ham.  Longevity  of  the  Leonard  family.  Philip,  King 
of  the  Wampanoags.  Attleborough.  Rev.  Habijah 
Weld.  Rehoboth.  Indian  depredations.  North  Pro- 
vidence. 

Dear  Sir; 

On  Wednesday,  October  15th,  we  took  leave  of 
our  friends  at  Charlestown,  and  rode  through  Boston,  Rox- 
bury,  Milton,  Quincey,  Braintree,  Weymouth,  and  a  skirt  of 
Hingham,  to  an  inn,  in  the  western  part  of  Scituate :  thirty 
miles.  The  next  day  we  reached  Plymouth,  seventeen  miles, 
at  noon ;  where  we  lodged  in  the  hospitable  house  of  Mr.  H., 
a  respectable  merchant  and  my  particular  friend.  As  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  mention  this  tract  hereafter,  I  shall  omit  a 
description  of  it  for  the  present. 

The  next  morning  we  pursued  our  journey  through  Carver, 
eight  miles,  and  Middleborough,  thirteen,  to  Taunton,  twenty- 
six. 

Immediately  after  we  left  Plymouth  we  ascended  the  brow 
of  a  vast,  yellow-pine  plain,  spreading  over  a  great  part  of  the 
county  of  Plymouth,  a  part  of  the  county  of  Bristol,  and  a  part 
of  the  state  of  Rhode-Island.  This  is  the  largest  tract  of  lean 
land  in  Massachusetts,  and  the  least  productive.  The  road  is 
generally  a  heavy  sand,  over  which  our  horses  made  their  way 
with  difficulty.  An  entire  sameness  of  prospect  everywhere 
wearied  the  eye ;  and  approached,  in  many  places,  towards  ab« 
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solute  desolation.  It  was,  however,  not  unfrequently  varied 
by  a  succession  of  small  lakes,  spread,  at  moderate  distances, 
throughout  the  whole  tract;  clear,  beautiful,  and  salubrious. 
Around  most  of  them  were  settled  a  few  planters,  on  a  tolerably 
good  soil,  furnished  by  the  surrounding  declivity.  Several  of 
them,  also,  yield  considerable  quantities  of  iron  ore ;  which  is 
raked  from  their  beds,  and  serves  well  for  castings,  and  some- 
times is  wrought  by  the  hammer.  The  eastern  parts  of  this 
tract  are  inferior  to  the  western ;  but  even  these  yield  small 
crops  of  rye  and  maize. 

Carver,  the  first  township,  which  presented  itself  to  us  after 
we  left  Plymouth,  is  a  lean-looking  collection  of  thinly  scat- 
tered plantations.  The  houses  are  old,  and  ordinary ;  and  the 
whole  aspect  of  the  country  is  discouraging.  Every  thing  ap- 
pears as  if  it  had  been  long  at  a  stand ;  and  as  if  it  could 
scarcely  again  become  progressive. 

There  is  an  iron  furnace  in  this  town,  supplied  by  one  of  the 
lakes,  to  which  T  have  referred.  It  is  said  to  have  yielded  500 
tons  of  iron  ore  in  a  year ;  and  sends  out  the  stream,  upon  which 
the  furnace  is  built. 

Carver  was  incorporated  in  1790,  and  contained,  then,  847 
inhabitants ;  in  1800,  124  dwelling  houses  and  863  inhabit- 
ants ;  and  in  1810,  858. 

Middleborough,  the  next  township  westward,  lies  on  the 
same  plain ;  varied,  however,  with  a  few  rising  grounds ;  low, 
sloping  gradually,  but  destitute  of  beauty.  The  soil  is  some- 
what harder,  and  more  productive,  than  in  Carver ;  the  forests 
are  interspersed  with  oak  and  hickory  ;  the  houses  wear  a  bet- 
ter appearance ;  and  the  inhabitants  are  obviously  in  more 
thrifty  circumstances.  But  the  same  general  uniformity  of 
surface,  the  sterility  of  the  soil,  the  unthriftiness  of  the  forests, 
the  want  of  that  verdure,  so  generally  spread  over  New- Eng- 
land, and  the  stillness  of  the  whole  region,  make  the  passage 
through  this  township  monotonous  and  dull  to  a  traveller. 
The  church  is  a  decent  building:  and  in  its  neighbourhood  there 
are  three  or  four  dwelling  houses,  of  a  similar  appearance. 

The  agriculture  of  Middleborough  is  devoted  almost  wholly 
to  the  production  of  maize  and  rye :  both  of  which  grow  in 
considerable  quantities. 

Wheat  was  formerly  cultivated  here  with  success  by  the 
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Hon.  Peter  Oliver;  at  that  time  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
superior  court  in  the  province  of  Massachusetts-Bay.  This 
very  respectable  man  was  distinguished  for  his  knowledge 
and  love  of  agriculture,  as  well  as  for  his  good  sense,  integrity, 
and  candour. 

In  the  winter  season  the  inhabitants  of  Middleborough  are 
principally  employed  in  making  nails,  of  which  they  send  large 
quantities  to  market.  This  business  is  a  profitable  addition  to 
their  husbandry;  and  fills  up  a  part  of  the  year,  in  which, 
otherwise,  many  of  them  would  find  little  employment.  Se- 
veral small  lakes,  particularly  one  called  Assawampsit,  furnish, 
and  have  long  furnished,  large  quantities  of  iron  ore ;  and  are 
well  stored  with  fish.  One  of  the  first  rolling  and  slitting  mills 
in  New-England  was  erected  here,  about  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

Middleborough  contains  one  parish,  and  a  part  of  two  others. 
Within  the  limits  of  the  three,  there  are  six  congregations : 
three  Presbyterian,  and  three  Baptist.  In  1776,  there  were 
4,479  inhabitants  in  this  township ;  in  1790,  4,526 ;  in  1800, 
4,458,  and  709  dwelling  houses ;  and,  in  1810,  4,400. 

Its  Indian  name  was  Nawasket*. 

*  The  first  precinct  or  parish  of  Middleborough  contains  between  thirteen 
and  fourteen  hundred  people.  The  following  bill  of  mortality  contains  an 
account  of  the  number  of  persons  who  died  here  between  1801  and  1813, 
and  their  ages  :  1811  is  not  given. 

Under  20.       Total. 
....     8  19 


Years. 
1802  .... 

Above  90. 
1  ... 

80. 

3  .. 

4  .. 

4  .. 
0  .. 
0  .. 

5  .. 
2  .. 
2  .. 
2  .. 
2  .. 

70. 
.  2  .. 
.  2  .. 
.  1  .. 
.  6  .. 
.  3  .. 

0 

.  10  .. 
.  4  .. 
.  3  .. 

.  4  .. 

50. 
.  2  .. 
.  4  .. 
.  7  .. 
.  3  .. 
.  0  .. 
.  5  .. 
.  7  .. 
.  7  . 
.  4  .. 
.  0  .. 

20. 
.  3 

1803  .... 

1  ... 

1804.... 
1805.... 

0  ... 

0  ... 

.  2 
.  14 

1806.... 

1  ... 

.  1 

1807.... 

o  ... 

.  6 

1808.... 

0  ... 

1809  .... 

0  ... 

.  4 

1810.... 

0  ... 

.  5 

.5 

16  31 

6  20 

6  29 

7  12 

4  22 

8  31 

12  29 

6  20 

7  22 


Total  ...     7         24         37         39         48  80  235 

From  this  table  it  appears,  that  the  average  number  of  deaths  in  this  pre- 
cinct was  23.5.  Of  the  whole  number  235,  seven,  one  thirty-third  part, 
lived  to  be  above  90 ;  and  twenty-four,  a  tenth  part,  above  80 ;  thirty-seven, 
nearly  a  sixth  part,  above  70 ;  and  sixty-eight,  the  whole  number  that  died 
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Taunton  lies  immediately  west  of  Middleborough,  and  on 
both  sides  of  Taunton  river.  The  surface  is  more  varied  than 
that  of  Middleborough ;  the  soil  materially  better ;  the  fields 
more  verdant ;  the  forests,  which  are  principally  oak,  hickory, 
&c,  more  thrifty ;  and  the  whole  aspect  of  the  country,  espe- 
cially near  the  river  and  its  tributary  streams,  much  more 
sprightly  and  agreeable.  The  town  is  built  on  the  western 
side  of  the  river,  upon  the  borders  of  a  pretty  mill-stream.  Its 
situation  is  naturally  pleasant.  The  houses,  amounting  to  fifty 
or  sixty,  are  generally  decent ;  but  are  too  much  crowded  toge- 
ther. The  rest  of  the  town  is  formed  into  plantations,  except 
a  village  at  the  landing,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  farther  down 
the  river.  To  this  place  ascend  the  coasting  vessels,  which 
carry  on  the  trade  of  Taunton. 

Taunton  is  the  shire  town  of  the  county  of  Bristol ;  and  con- 
tains a  court-house  and  gaol,  an  academy,  and  three  churches. 
The  Presbyterian  church  is  prettily  placed  on  a  handsome 
green ;  and  the  court-house  on  another,  less  pleasant,  about 
one  hundred  rods  further  down  the  river.  None  of  these 
buildings  are  remarkable  for  their  beauty. 

Great  quantities  of  iron  are  manufactured  here ;  not  less,  it 
is  supposed,  than  800  tons  annually.  Of  this,  one  half  is  con- 
verted into  nails  ;  and  the  rest  into  shovels,  castings,  &c.  The 
first  iron  shovels,  manufactured  in  the  British  colonies,  were 
made  by  Mr.  Samuel  Leonard. 

Were  I  to  judge  from  what  I  saw  and  heard,  I  should  con- 
clude, that  the  inhabitants  have  suffered  in  their  morals,  from 
the  sessions  of  courts,  and  the  influence  of  furnaces  and 
forges. 

Taunton  was  incorporated  in  1639.  It  seems  to  have  suf- 
fered less  from  the  savages,  than  most  other  places  in  the  same 
unprotected  situation.  It  is  said,  that  Philip  regarded  the  peo- 
ple of  Taunton  (then  including  Raynham)  and  Bridgewater 
with  so  much  good  will,  as  to  declare,  that  they  should  be  the 
last  victims  of  his  revenge. 

In  the  year  1790,  Taunton  contained  538  houses,  and  3,804 
inhabitants ;  in  1800,  560  houses,  and  3,860  inhabitants  ;  and 

above  70,  was  a  little  less  than  one  third  of  the  whole  total.  One  hundred 
and  eight  died  above  50,  not  far  from  one  half;  while  those  who  died  under 
tiO  were  eighty,  f.  little  more  than  one  fourth  of  the  whole. 
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in  1810,  3,907.     It  includes  also  four  congregations ;  two 
Presbyterian,  one  Episcopal,  and  one  Baptist. 

In  a  journey  which  I  took  to  Hallowell  in  the  year  1807, 
a  journey  which  I  shall  have  frequent  occasion  to  mention 
hereafter,  we  proceeded,  on  our  return,  from  Boston  to  Hing- 
ham  on  Monday,  the  12th  of  October.  The  next  day  we  rode 
to  Plymouth  before  dinner. 

Here  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  being  present  while  a  lumi- 
nous and  impressive  charge  was  delivered  to  the  grand  jury  of 
the  county  by  the  Hon.  Theophilus  Parsons,  chief  justice  of 
Massachusetts.  I  know  not,  that  I  have  ever  heard  a  moral 
discourse,  which  was  conducted  with  more  skill.  The  scheme 
of  thought  was  in  the  highest  degree  clear  and  correct ;  and  the 
style  eminently  distinguished  for  its  perspicuity,  precision,  and 
strength.  The  definitions  were  obvious  and  complete ;  the  ar- 
guments conclusive,  and  the  discussions  introduced  exactly 
where  they  were  necessary,  and  were  extended  no  farther  than 
they  were  necessary.  The  whole  was  so  concise,  that  from 
almost  any  writer  it  would  have  been  obscure ;  yet  was  so 
managed  as  to  become  more  intelligible  from  its  succinctness. 
It  was  received  by  a  numerous  audience  with  a  solemn,  pro- 
found, and  eager  attention. 

After  the  charge  was  ended  we  dined  with  the  court ;  and 
were  not  a  little  gratified  with  the  conversation  at  the  table. 

The  remainder  of  the  day  we  spent  with  our  Plymouth 
friends,  in  examining  the  antiquities  of  this  place,  so  interest- 
ing to  every  genuine  New-Englander. 

We  found  Plymouth  considerably  improved. 

Wednesday,  October  13th,  we  left  Plymouth  in  the  morn  - 
ing,  and  rode  to  Taunton,  through  Kingston,  Halifax,  Bridge- 
water,  and  Raynham  :  thirty  miles.  We  took  this  road  in 
preference  to  the  direct  course  through  Middleborough,  al- 
though it  is  four  miles  farther,  on  account  of  the  sand,  with 
which  that  was  encumbered  ;  and  found  the  route  more  ex- 
peditious, as  well  as  more  pleasant. 

Halifax  is  a  collection  of  scattered  plantations,  on  a  soil 
partly  sand  and  partly  loam.  The  eastern  division  of  this  town- 
ship is  pine  plain.  The  western  is  composed  of  easy,  gradual 
swells  and  open  vallies  ;  both  covered  with  loam,  and  mode- 
rate! v  fertile.     The  hills  are  stony. 
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This  township  has  the  aspect  of  having  been  long  settled, 
and  appears  to  have  arrived  at  the  ne  plus  of  its  present  sys- 
tem of  cultivation.  On  the  houses,  generally  approximating 
to  the  age  of  a  century,  at  least  to  the  eye,  there  are  scarcely 
any  marks  of  recency  or  repair.  The  inhabitants,  also,  appear 
to  be  fixed  in  their  moderate,  comfortable  circumstances ;  and 
to  have  arrived  at  a  termination  in  the  progress  of  improve- 
ment, in  their  ambition,  and  in  their  hopes.  Unless  something 
entirely  new  should  start  up,  to  communicate  to  them  a  high 
excitement,  this  township  will  most  probably  wear  the  same 
face  at  the  end  of  another  century,  which  it  wears  now  ;  with- 
out any  perceptible  alteration  in  its  buildings,  agriculture, 
manners,  or  character. 

Halifax  was  incorporated  in  1734 ;  and  in  1790  contained 
664  inhabitants,  included  in  124  families ;  in  1800,  642  in- 
habitants and  95  dwelling  houses  ;  and  in  1810,  703  inhabit- 
ants. 

The  township  of  Bridgewater  is  an  alternation  of  small 
plains,  easy  swells,  and  open  vallies ;  presenting  a  prospect 
which  is  rather  agreeable. 

The  soil,  though  not  remarkably  fertile,  is  better  than  that 
of  Halifax.  We  passed  two  or  three  handsome  lakes,  lying, 
as  we  supposed,  in  this  township  ;  the  largest  extending  from 
two  to  three  miles  in  length.  Here,  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, there  are  several  marshy  grounds,  producing  the  swamp 
cedar,  mentioned  above,  in  such  numbers,  as  to  supply  shingles 
in  sufficient  quantity  for  the  surrounding  country. 

The  houses  in  this  township  exhibit  more  the  appearances 
of  thrift  and  prosperity  than  those  of  Halifax.  Generally, 
however,  the  same  stillness,  the  same  aspect  of  antiquity,  the 
same  evidence  of  an  arrival  at  a  stand  in  the  course  of  im- 
provement are  presented  in  those  parts  of  the  township, 
through  which  our  journey  lay.  Yet  it  is  said  to  contain  con- 
siderable manufactures  of  iron,  for  various  purposes.  It  is 
crossed  by  one  branch  of  Taunton  river. 

Within  the  limits  of  Bridgewater  commences  that  vast  field 
of  sand,  which,  running  southward,  abuts  upon  the  Sound  at 
Rochester,  and  running  eastward,  upon  the  Massachusetts'- 
Bay,  at  Scituate. 

The  late  Hon.  Hugh  Orr,  an  inhabitant  of  Bridgewater,  de- 
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serves  to  be  mentioned  here  with  particular  respect,  both  on 
account  of  his  personal  character,  and  the  skill  and  enterprise 
with  which  he  promoted  various  manufactures  of  iron  in  this 
country.  Mr.  Orr  was  born  January  13th,  1717,  at  Loch- 
winioch,  in  the  county  of  Renfrew  in  Scotland.  He  was  edu- 
cated a  gunsmith  and  house-lock  filer;  and  at  the  age  of 
twenty  came  to  America.  One  year  he  resided  at  Easton  in 
this  neighbourhood ;  and  the  next  removed  to  Bridgewater. 
Here  he  built  a  shop,  and  set  up  the  first  trip-hammer  in  this 
part  of  the  country.  His  first  business  was  the  manufacturing 
of  scythes  ;  thence  he  proceeded  to  that  of  axes  ;  and  was  for 
several  years  the  only  maker  of  edge  tools,  of  which  he  seems 
to  have  manufactured  many  sorts,  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

In  the  year  1748  he  made  five  hundred  muskets,  for  the 
province  of  Massachusetts'-Bay. 

During  the  revolutionary  war,  Mr.  Orr  commenced  anew 
the  manufacturing  of  arms ;  and  set  up,  in  concert  with  a 
French  gentleman,  a  foundery  for  the  casting  of  cannon. 
These  were  cast  solid  and  bored ;  most  of  them  were  iron ;  a 
few  were  brass.  A  great  quantity  of  cannon  shot  was  also  cast 
at  the  same  furnace,  and  together  with  the  cannon  formed  a 
very  interesting  acquisition  to  the  country  at  that  period. 

Beside  spreading  the  manufacture  of  edge  tools  through  va- 
rious parts  of  Massachusetts'-Bay,  Rhode-Island,  and  Connec- 
ticut, Mr.  Orr  originated  the  business  of  exporting  flax-seed 
from  this  part  of  the  country;  and  probably  gave  the  first 
spring  to  the  manufacturing  of  cotton. 

In  social  life  he  is  represented  as  amiable  and  irreproach- 
able. As  a  friend  to  this  country,  though  not  born  in  it,  he 
was  distinguished.  For  several  years  he  was  elected  a  senator 
for  the  county  of  Plymouth ;  and,  what  may  stand  in  the  place 
of  a  volume  of  panegyric,  he  was  a  confidential  friend  of  the 
late  governor  Bowdoin.  Mr.  Orr  died,  December  1798,  in 
the  eighty-second  year  of  his  age*. 

An  academy  was  incorporated  in  this  township,  February 
1799.  It  is  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  San- 
ger ;  and  is  said  to  be  flourishing. 

Bridgewater  contains  five  parishes.    In  1790  the  inhabitants 

*  Hist.  Coll.  vol.  xi. 
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amounted  to  4,975,  included  in  830  families ;  in  1800,  to  5,200, 
living  in  740  houses  ;  and,  in  1810,  to  5,157. 

Raynham  has  the  same  kind  of  soil  with  that  of  Bridge- 
water.  Along  the  road,  however,  the  surface  is  more  level 
and  more  sandy.  The  inhabitants  appear  to  be  in  pleasant 
circumstances ;  and  the  houses  are  generally  well  built. 

The  people  of  Raynham,  Bridgewater,  Taunton,  and  some 
other  townships  in  this  vicinity,  are  extensively  employed  in  the 
business  of  manufacturing  iron.  In  the  two  counties  of  Ply- 
mouth and  Bristol  there  are  twenty  furnaces,  and  as  many  forges; 
a  number  of  slitting  and  plating  mills  ;  and  a  great  number  of 
people  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  nails,  and  other  articles 
of  which  iron  is  the  material.  The  ore,  of  which  a  great  part 
of  this  iron  is  made,  is  found  in  marshy  grounds,  where,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  the  term,  it  is  continually  growing.  The  proof 
of  this  fact  is  said  to  be  complete  ;  for,  where  it  has  been  ex- 
hausted, it  is  found  again  in  a  few  years,  in  considerable  quan- 
tities. That,  which  has  been  very  lately  produced,  is  said, 
however,  to  be  in  an  immature  state,  and  unfit  for  casting. 

The  first  forge,  erected  in  America,  was  built  in  Raynham 
by  James  and  Henry  Leonard.  The  family,  derived  from 
James,  have  ever  been  extensively  employed  in  manufacturing 
iron  down  to  the  present  time ;  and  have  been  much  dis- 
tinguished for  respectability  of  character.  Nor  have  they  been 
less  remarkable  for  longevity. 

James  Leonard,  the  progenitor  of  the  family,  had  three 
brothers.  Including  these,  himself,  and  his  descendants, 
amounting  in  all  to  forty-four  males,  the  ages  on  this  side  of 
the  family  are  as  follows  :  — 

Four  aged,  but  age  not  certainly  known ;  three  almost 
seventy ;  nine  above  seventy ;  nine  averaging  seventy-four ; 
three  near  eighty ;  eleven  above  eighty ;  five  age  unknown. 
Total,  forty-four. 

Of  his  female  descendants,  amounting  to  twenty-five, 

Two  were  aged ;  five  were  almost  seventy ;  three  seventy- 
four  ;  four  above  seventy-five ;  three  above  eighty ;  one  above 
ninety;  one  almost  a  hundred;  six  age  unknown.  Total, 
twenty- five. 

All  these,  except  the  progenitor,  were  his  immediate  de- 
scendants in  direct  lines. 
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Of  the  males,  all,  except  five,  lived  to  be  above  sixty  ;  all, 
except  twelve  (or  thirty- two  out  of  forty-four),  lived  to  be 
above  seventy ;  twenty-three  above  seventy-four ;  and  eleven 
above  eighty. 

Of  the  twenty-five  females,  all,  except  eight,  lived  to  be 
near  seventy,  probably  all  but  six ;  twelve  lived  to  be  seventy- 
four  ;  nine  exceeded  seventy-five ;  five  were  above  eighty ; 
one  above  ninety ;  and  one  almost  a  hundred. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Wales,  late  professor  of  theology  in  Yale 
College,  was  a  native  of  Raynham,  and  a  descendant  by  the 
mother's  side  from  the  family  of  Leonard.  This  gentleman 
was  greatly  and  deservedly  respected  as  a  scholar  and  a  di- 
vine ;  and  filled  the  offices  of  a  parochial  minister  and  a  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  in  Yale  College  with  high  reputation. 

Raynham  was  incorporated  in  the  year  1731.  The  inhabit- 
ants have  been  distinguished  for  their  love  of  good  order,  and 
their  attachment  to  the  government  of  the  state.  "  Among 
their  number,"  says  the  Rev.  Dr.  Fobes,  their  late  minister, 
"  was  never  found  a  tory,  a  friend  to  paper  money,  or  an  in- 
surgent." 

In  1790  this  township  contained  164  houses,  197  families, 
and  1,094  inhabitants;  in  1800, 1,181  inhabitants;  and  in  1810, 
1,154. 

Raynham  was  the  summer  residence  of  Metacom,  or  Philip, 
chief  sachem  of  the  Wampanoags,  or  Pokanokets,  sometimes 
written  Pawkunnawkuts*.  During  the  winter  he  lived  in 
Bristol,  in  the  state  of  Rhode-Island.  This  prince  made  a 
greater  figure  in  the  history  of  New- England  than  any  other 
man  among  the  numerous  tribes  of  Mohekanneews.  His  fa- 
ther, as  has  been  already  observed,  was  the  celebrated  Massa- 
soit,  who  welcomed  the  Plymouth  colonists  to  America,  and 
was  their  faithful  friend  throughout  his  life.  Massasoit  was 
naturally  frank,  friendly,  and  honourable.  No  stain  has  been 
left  upon  his  character  by  history  ;  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe,  that  he  died  a  Christian. 

Alexander,  the  eldest  son  of  Massasoit,  died  a  young  man, 
and  left  the  sachemdom  to  Philip.  The  views  which  Sassacus 
entertained  concerning  the  settlement  of  the  English,  and 

*  This  is  the  spelling  of  Major  General  Gookin. 
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which  he  expressed  so  strongly  to  the  Narrhagansetts,  when 
he  attempted  to  unite  them  with  the  Pequods  in  a  war  against 
the  Colonists,  Philip  imbibed  early ;  and  never  lost  sight  of 
until  his  death.  He  was  sagacious,  also,  beyond  the  ordinary 
reach  of  savage  minds;  and  possessed  in  a  singular  degree  the 
skill  and  address  in  negociation,  which  alone  can  persuade 
men,  mutually  hostile  in  their  feelings  and  interests,  to  unite 
heartily  in  a  common  cause.  The  Indians  of  New-England 
had  never  known  any  interests  but  such  as  were  merely  local. 
Himself,  his  family,  and  his  tribe,  include  every  thing,  which 
is  valuable  in  the  eyes  of  a  savage.  These  are  his  world ; 
and  whatever  does  not  intrude  upon  their  welfare  is  to  him 
nothing.  By  present  objects,  and  their  immediate  conse- 
quences, he  is  roused  to  attention,  and,  as  the  case  may  be, 
to  action ;  but  those,  which  are  remote,  lie  beyond  the  limits 
of  his  horizon.  Philip,  however,  passed  these  limits.  He 
saw  the  Colonists  increasing  daily  in  numbers  and  in  power ; 
and  seems  clearly  to  have  discerned,  that  at  no  distant  period 
their  establishment  on  these  shores  would  become  fatal  to  the 
independence  and  safety  of  his  countrymen. 

Engrossed  by  these  views,  he  began  early  to  adopt  such 
measures  as  might  most  effectually  prevent  the  evils,  which  he 
dreaded.    The  field,  in  which  he  was  to  act,  was  unpromising. 
Every  Indian  tribe  is  of  course  hostile   to  every  other.     The 
larger  are  insolent;  the   smaller  impatient  to  revenge  their 
wrongs ;  and  all  mutually  and  intensely  jealous.   To  fight  with 
each  other,  and  to  subdue  or  be  subdued,  constitute  their  only 
employment,  and  their  only  lot.     Those,  who  were  near  the 
English,  might  easily  be  persuaded  to  direct,  and  would  indeed 
of  course  direct,  their  jealousy  against  them,  unless  when  at 
war  with  their  own  countrymen.     But  those,  who  were  at  a 
distance,  were  too  much  occupied  in  their  own  concerns,  and 
too  apprehensive  of  danger  from  their  neighbours,  to  permit 
the  indulgence  of  any  serious  hope  of  success  in  attempts  to 
excite  their  jealousy  against  the  English.     Philip,   however, 
was  not  discouraged.     With  the  peculiar  secrecy,  which  cha- 
racterises this  people,  and  which  no  nation,  beside  the  French, 
has  managed  with  equal  success,   he  dispatched  his  runners 
first  to  the  neighbouring  tribes,  and  then  to  those  which  were 
more  distant.    To  all  he  represented  in  strong1  terms  the  num- 
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bers,  the  power,  the  increase,  and  the  unfriendly  designs  of 
the  Colonists,  and  the  danger  with  which  they  threatened  all 
the  original  inhabitants.  In  various  instances  he  pleaded  the 
cause  in  person ;  and,  by  himself  and  his  emissaries,  made  a 
deeper  and  more  general  impression  than  could  easily  have 
been  believed,  or  than  some  discreet  inhabitants  in  this  coun- 
try can  even  now  be  persuaded  to  admit. 

These  measures  Philip  laboured  to  conceal  as  much  as  pos- 
sible from  the  English.  He  was  probably  employed  in  this 
business  in  1671.  Through  the  succeeding  four  years  he  was 
at  times,  and  during  the  two  last  of  them  very  generally  and 
strongly,  suspected.  To  the  accusations  brought  against  him 
he  replied  with  so  much  address,  and  in  his  behaviour  was  so 
adroit,  as  in  a  great  measure  to  remove  the  suspicion,  and 
preserve  the  good  opinion  of  many,  at  least,  among  the  Co- 
lonists. 

While  his  affairs  were  in  this  situation,  John  Sausaman,  an 
Indian,  who  was  a  disciple  of  Mr.  Elliot,  having  been  guilty  of 
some  transgression  against  the  laws  of  Christianity,  fled  to 
Philip,  and  became  his  confidential  counsellor.  Mr.  Elliot, 
however,  persuaded  him  to  return,  after  some  time,  to  his 
praying  brethren  at  Natick,  aud  atone  for  his  fault  in  the 
Christian  manner.  Sausaman,  whose  penitence  was  sincere, 
having  afterwards  met  with  Philip,  and  several  of  his  chieftains 
at  Middleborough,  discovered  his  designs  against  the  English, 
and  felt  himself  obliged  to  disclose  them  to  the  governor  of 
Plymouth.  The  communication  was  made  under  the  seal  of 
absolute  secrecy.  Yet  Philip,  who  strongly  suspected  Sausa- 
man, partly  from  the  jealousy,  which  is  characteristical  of  In- 
dians, and  partly  from  knowing  his  disposition,  ordered  him  to 
be  dispatched.  Accordingly,  he  was  killed  by  three  of  Philip's 
Indians,  as  he  was  crossing  a  frozen  pond.  His  body  was  put 
under  the  ice,  as  if  he  had  accidentally  fallen  through  and  been 
drowned.  His  hat  and  gun  were,  however,  left  upon  the  ice ; 
and  these  led  to  the  discovery  of  his  body.  One  of  his  friends, 
who  took  him  up,  observed  several  bruises  upon  his  head ;  and 
concluded,  that  violence  had  been  done  to  him.  This  man, 
whose  name  was  David,  told  the  English  at  Taunton  what  he 
had  seen,  and  what  were  his  suspicions.  The  governor  of  Ply- 
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mouth  ordered  Sausaman's  body  to  be  taken  out  of  the  grave, 
and  examined ;  when  it  was  discovered,  beyond  a  doubt,  that 
he  had  been  murdered.  The  murderers  were  apprehended ; 
and  were  convicted  by  the  testimony  of  an  Indian,  who  pro- 
videntially was  on  a  hill  near  to  the  pond  at  the  time,  and  had 
seen  the  murder  committed.  One  of  the  three  Indians  also 
confessed  that  his  father,  a  confidential  friend  to  Philip,  and 
the  other  Indian,  who  had  been  under  trial,  had  killed  Sausa- 
man,  while  he  looked  on.  The  murderers  were  executed  at 
Plymouth  in  June,  1675.  From  this  time  Philip  attempted  to 
conceal  his  designs  no  longer,  and  began  immediately  a  vi- 
gorous succession  of  hostilities. 

The  progress  of  the  war,  far  the  most  distressing  which  was 
ever  experienced  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  country ;  its  issue 
in  the  death  of  Philip  ;  and  the  final  ruin  of  Indian  power  in 
New-England,  will  hereafter  be  sufficiently  detailed  in  the 
course  of  these  Letters.  Whatever  opinion  we  may  form  of 
this  chief,  we  cannot  deny,  that  he  was  a  sagacious,  brave, 
high-spirited  man.  His  faults  must  in  no  small  degree  be 
ascribed  by  candour  to  the  state  of  society  in  which  he  was 
educated.  The  Colonists  he  considered,  and  justly,  as  dan- 
gerous intruders,  whose  views  and  interests  were  hostile  to 
those  of  his  countrymen.  Their  power,  already  formidable, 
he  saw  every  day  becoming  more  so,  and  their  numbers  con- 
tinually increasing.  The  design  which  he  formed,  of  deliver- 
ing his  country  from  this  band  of  strangers,  was  exactly  of  the 
same  nature  with  those,  which  mankind  have  generally  pro- 
nounced patriotic  and  glorious.  Had  he  succeeded  (and  there 
was  a  period  when  his  success  was  at  least  doubtful),  the 
tribes  of  this  country  would  in  their  future  songs  have  cele- 
brated his  name  with  the  same  enthusiasm,  and  in  their  tradi- 
tions have  twined  round  his  temples  the  same  laurels,  which 
in  Sweden  have  been  devoted  to  Gustavus  Vasa,  and  in  Eng- 
land to  Alfred ;  with  which  the  Romans  adorned  the  names  of 
Camillus  and  Scipio  Africanus,  and  the  Greeks  commemo- 
rated those  of  Miltiades,  Leonidas,  and  Cymon. 

The  house  of  Philip  stood  on  the  north  side  of  a  pond, 
called  the  Fowling-pond.  It  was  called  his  hunting  house, 
because  he  spent  the  summer  here  in  hunting.     This  chief 
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was  peculiarly  attached  to  the  Leonard  family,  and  gave  strict 
orders  to  all  his  men,  when  the  war  commenced  in  1675,  to  do 
them  no  injury. 

In  this  journey  I  found  Taunton  somewhat  improved.  The 
completion  of  the  bridge  from  Rhode-Island  to  Tiverton,  at 
Howland's  ferry,  is  believed  here  to  be  an  object  of  consider- 
able importance  to  all  this  part  of  the  country.  The  road 
from  Newport  to  Boston  passes  through  Taunton,  furnishes 
the  inhabitants  along  the  eastern  shore  of  New- England  with 
the  shortest  and  easiest  road  to  New- York,  and  will  undoubt- 
edly command  a  considerable  part  of  their  intercourse  with 
the  country  south  of  Connecticut. 

Saturday,  October  18,  1796,  we  rode  from  Taunton  to 
Providence,  through  the  skirts  of  Rehoboth  and  Attleborough, 
and  through  North-Providence,  twenty  miles.  The  road  is 
tolerably  good  to  Pautucket  river ;  and  thence  to  Providence, 
four  miles,  is  intolerably  bad,  being  a  deep  sand,  very  heavy, 
and  most  uncomfortably  set  with  stones  of  a  considerable  size. 

Attleborough  is  a  township,  distributed  almost  wholly  into 
plantations,  with  only  a  small  village  around  the  first  church. 
It  includes  two  parishes,  and  two  Presbyterian  and  two  Bap- 
tist congregations.  The  surface  is  moderately  undulating,  and 
the  soil  tolerably  good.  Providence  furnishes  it  with  a  market 
for  every  thing,  which  the  inhabitants  have  for  sale.  In  1790, 
the  number  of  dwelling  houses  was  314,  and  of  inhabitants, 
2,166.  In  1800,  they  amounted  to  2,480 ;  and  in  1810  to 
2,716. 

The  Rev.  Habijah  Weld  was  born  at  Dunstable  (Massachu- 
setts), September  2,  1702;  received  the  degree  of  A.  B.  in 
Harvard  college  in  1723 ;  and  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  first 
church  and  congregation  in  Attlebrough,  October  1st,  1727 : 
he  died  May  14th,  1782,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age,  and 
the  fifty-fifth  of  his  ministry.  The  following  account  of  this 
gentleman  I  received  from  the  Hon.  Mr.  D.,  a  senator  of  the 
United  States,  who  was  born,  and  during  the  period  of  child 
hood  educated,  in  his  near  neighbourhood. 

Mr.  Weld  was  below  the  middle  stature,  and  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  corpulent.  His  constitution  was  vigorous,  and 
his  mind  almost  singularly  energetic.  The  stipend,  which  he 
received  from  his  parishioners,  consisted  of  an  annual  salary 
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of  two  hundred  and  twenty  dollars,  and  the  use  of  a  parsonage 
lot,  which  furnished  him  with  wood  and  a  little  pasture.  With 
his  patrimony  he  purchased  a  farm  of  about  seventy  acres,  of 
moderately  good  land,  and  a  decent  house.  He  had  fifteen 
children,  ten  of  whom  were  married  during  his  life,  and  one 
after  his  death.  The  remaining  four  died  while  young.  This 
numerous  family  he  educated  with  the  means  which  have  been 
mentioned,  in  a  manner  superior  to  what  is  usually  found  in 
similar  circumstances,  entertained  much  company  in  a  style 
of  genuine  hospitality,  and  was  always  prepared  to  contribute 
to  the  necessities  of  others. 

For  the  regulation  of  his  domestic  concerns,  Mr.  Weld  pre- 
scribed to  himself  and  his  family  a  fixed  system  of  rules,  which 
were  invariably  observed,  and  contributed  not  a  little  to  the 
pleasantness  and  prosperity  of  his  life.  His  children,  labourers, 
and  servants,  submitted  to  them  with  cheerfulness ;  and  his 
house  became  the  seat  of  absolute  industry,  peace,  and  good 
order.  Breakfast  was  on  the  table  precisely  at  six  o'clock, 
dinner  at  twelve,  and  supper  at  six  in  the  evening.  After 
supper  he  neither  made  visits  himself,  nor  permitted  any  of 
his  family  to  make  them. 

His  observation  of  the  sabbath  was  probably  unexampled. 
When  hired  labourers  were  at  work  for  him,  however  busy 
the  season,  even  when  his  crops  were  exposed  to  destruction 
by  rain,  he  dismissed  them  all  so  early  on  Saturday  afternoon 
as  to  enable  them  to  reach  their  own  homes  before  sunset,  the 
time  when  he  began  the  sabbath.  His  cattle  were  all  fed,  his 
cows  milked,  the  vegetables  for  the  ensuing  day  prepared,  and 
his  family  summoned  together,  previously  to  this  sacred  period. 
Until  nine  o'clock  he  spent  the  evening  with  his  household  in 
reading  and  prayer,  and  at  this  moment  they  uniformly  retired 
to  their  beds.  No  room  in  his  house  was  swept,  no  bed  was 
made,  nor  was  any  act,  except  such  as  were  acts  of  necessity 
and  mercy  in  the  strict  sense,  done,  until  sunset  on  the  suc- 
ceeding day,  when,  in  his  opinion,  the  sabbath  terminated. 

Mr.  Weld  was  naturally  of  a  very  ardent  disposition.  Yet 
so  entirely  had  he  acquired  an  ascendancy  over  his  temper, 
that  a  censurable  or  imprudent  act  is  not  known  to  have  been 
done  by  him,  nor  an  improper  word  uttered.  To  vice  and 
licentiousness  in  every  form  he  gave  no  indulgence,  either  in 
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his  conversation,  or  his  public  instructions.  On  the  contrary, 
idleness,  intemperance,  profaneness,  and  all  kinds  of  immoral 
conduct  were  reproved  by  him  with  undeviating  severity.  His 
example,  in  the  practice  of  every  virtue,  was  such  as  to  create 
in  all  classes  of  men  entire  veneration  for  his  character.  It  is 
doubted  whether  any  person  ever  uttered  a  reproach  against 
Mr.  Weld. 

Nor  was  his  piety  less  remarkable.  Since  the  days  of  the 
apostles,  it  is  questioned  whether  his  zeal,  fidelity,  and  intre- 
pidity, in  the  cause  of  his  Divine  Master,  have  been  excelled. 
During  the  long  period  of  fifty-five  years,  he  was  never  once 
detained  from  the  pulpit  by  disease,  nor  from  any  other  of  his 
pastoral  duties.  His  prayers  were  wholly  formed  by  himself, 
and  adapted  with  strict  propriety  to  the  various  occasions  on 
which  they  were  made  :  they  were  pertinent,  solemn,  and  im- 
pressive. His  sermons  were  written,  and  were  usually  de- 
livered without  variation  from  his  notes.  Yet  at  times  he  ad- 
dressed his  congregation  extemporaneously,  in  a  manner  emi- 
nently forcible  and  affecting.  The  doctrines  which  he  received 
were  those  of  the  Reformation,  those  of  the  ancestors  of  New- 
England,  which  you  will  find  recited  in  a  subsequent  part  of 
these  Letters  ;  and  in  communicating  them  he  made  no  com- 
promise with  what  he  esteemed  error.  As  he  regarded  the 
Scriptures  with  profound  reverence,  so  he  taught  the  truths, 
which  he  believed  them  to  contain,  in  a  manner  undaunted 
and  unwarping.  With  the  same  spirit  he  reproved  vice  of 
every  kind.  Not  a  riot,  not  a  serious  violation  of  order,  not 
a  scene  of  dissipation,  whenever  any  thing  of  this  nature  ex- 
isted among  his  parishioners,  escaped  his  rebukes  from  the 
desk.  Indecency  in  the  house  of  God  was  never  tolerated  by 
him  for  a  moment.  If  any  member  of  his  congregation  slept 
during  divine  service,  he  was  sure  to  be  roused  by  a  pungent 
reproof. 

In  his  parochial  visits  he  was  accustomed  to  address  the 
truths  and  duties  of  the  gospel  to  the  hearts  and  consciences 
of  the  family,  and  never  lost  sight  of  the  eternal  interests  of 
his  congregation.  And,  while  he  administered  the  balm  of 
life  to  the  wounded  spirit,  he  addressed  the  most  solemn 
alarms,  as  well  as  the  most  pungent  reproofs,  to  stubbornness 
and  impiety. 
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Mr.  Weld  continued  his  labours  to  the  sabbath  before  his 
death  without  any  visible  decline  in  his  powers,  either  of  body 
or  mind.  On  that  sabbath  he  preached  two  sermons  from 
these  words,  "  He  that  believeth,  and  is  baptized,  shall  be 
saved  ;  and  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned."  On  the 
Tuesday  following  he  rode  in  his  chaise  to  Providence,  ten 
miles,  returned  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  walked 
into  the  house,  told  his  wife  that  he  was  unwell,  requested 
her  to  open  a  window,  as  he  found  a  difficulty  in  breathing, 
sat  down,  and  instantly  expired  of  an  apoplexy.  So  well 
were  his  secular  concerns  arranged  for  his  departure,  that  the 
settlement  of  his  estate  cost  less  than  five  dollars.  His  ex- 
cellent wife  survived  him  many  years,  and  died,  after  she  had 
passed  the  age  of  ninety,  universally  lamented. 

At  the  death  of  Mr.  Weld,  only  one  of  his  congregation 
was  living  of  those  who  assisted  in  his  settlement.  His  pa- 
rishioners showed  their  sense  of  the  loss  which  they  sustained 
in  his  death  by  an  universal  mourning. 

The  house  of  this  gentleman  was  the  resort  of  many  dis- 
tinguished persons  from  Boston,  Providence,  and  various 
other  parts  of  New- Engl  and  ;  and  in  no  house  were  they  re- 
ceived and  treated  with  more  hospitality.  His  manners  were 
at  once  dignified  and  polite  ;  and  every  member  of  his  family 
was  courteous  and  well  bred.  Nothing  was  seen  among  them 
but  harmony  and  good-will. 

That  with  such  an  income  Mr.  Weld  could  support  so  large 
a  family,  and  live  in  so  hospitable  a  manner,  will  certainly 
excite  not  a  little  wonder.  The  explanation  is  found  in  his 
industry,  regularity,  and  exactness  in  all  his  concerns.  Every 
thing  was  managed  in  such  a  manner,  that  almost  in  the  literal 
sense  nothing  was  lost. 

"  In  my  opinion,"  adds  Mr.  D.,  "  Mr.  Weld  was  a  more 
strict  observer  of  the  divine  law,  and  more  eminently  holy, 
than  any  man  whom  I  ever  knew." 

Permit  me  to  subjoin,  that  if  all  clergymen  sustained  the 
same  character,  and  lived  in  the  same  manner,  the  world 
would  speedily  assume  a  new  aspect,  and  its  inhabitants  a 
new  character. 

Before  we  reached  Providence,  we  crossed  Seekonk  plain, 
an  absolute  level,  about  five  miles  in  length,  and  three  and  a 
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half  in  breadth.  This  spot  has  for  a  long  time  been  a  favourite 
scene  of  the  Rhode-Island  horse  races,  and  more  than  any 
other  ground  within  my  knowledge  resembles  Hempstead 
plain  on  Long-Island,  devoted  from  an  early  period  to  the 
same  miserable  employment. 

Rehoboth  is  a  large  farming  town,  bounded  on  the  south  by 
the  state  of  Rhode-Island,  and  on  the  north  by  Attleborough. 
Its  surface  to  a  great  extent  is  level,  but  interspersed  with 
hills  of  a  moderate  elevation.     Its  soil  is  tolerably  fertile. 

This  township  was  settled  in  1644  by  a  colony  from  Wey- 
mouth, under  the  conduct  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Newman.  It 
was  incorporated  in  1645. 

The  country  from  Bridgewater  to  Providence,  perhaps 
thirty  miles  in  breadth,  was  to  a  great  extent  the  seat  of  Phi- 
lip's immediate  hostilities.  In  Rehoboth  the  Indians  burnt, 
on  the  28th  of  March,  1676,  about  forty  houses  and  thirty 
barns  ;  and  in  Providence,  soon  after,  about  thirty  houses. 
On  the  8th  of  the  following  May  they  burnt  about  seventeen 
houses  and  barns  in  Bridgewater.  Not  long  after  they  killed 
four  of  the  inhabitants  of  Taunton.  The  preceding  year,  also, 
many  outrages  were  committed  both  upon  Taunton  and 
Bridgewater ;  and  in  the  months  of  April  and  May  there  were 
burnt  in  Bridgewater  thirteen  houses  and  several  barns. 

Philip  had  declared,  that  the  people  of  Taunton  and  Bridge- 
water  should  be  the  last  to  be  destroyed.  On  the  11th  of 
July,  1676,  he  assembled  all  the  warriors,  whom  he  was  able 
to  collect,  and  marched  to  Taunton,  with  a  design  to  accom- 
plish its  destruction.  Raynham  was  at  this  time,  and  for 
many  years  after,  a  parish  of  Taunton,  and  was  undoubtedly 
to  be  included  in  the  common  ruin.  A  black  man,  who  un- 
derstood the  language  of  the  savages,  and  had  been  taken 
prisoner  by  Philip's  people,  discovering  his  intention  against 
the  inhabitants  of  Taunton,  made  his  escape,  and  acquainted 
them  with  their  danger.  They  accordingly  prepared  them- 
selves to  give  him  a  warm  reception,  and,  with  the  aid  of 
some  soldiers  in  their  neighbourhood,  saluted  him  with  such 
spirit,  that,  after  having  set  two  houses  on  fire,  he  retreated. 
Captain  Church,  afterwards  Colonel  Church,  the  commander 
of  the  Plymouth  forces,  and  one  of  the  most  celebrated  par- 
tisans in  the  New-England  history,  attacked  him  speedily 
VOL.   II.  c 
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after,  defeated  him  in  several  successive  engagements,  and 
killed  and  took  a  considerable  part  of  his  men.  At  length  he 
fled  to  a  swamp  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Hope,  in 
Bristol  (R.  I.).  Captain  Church,  being  informed  of  this  fact, 
pursued  him  ;  but  scarcely  had  he  reached  the  ground,  when 
Philip  was  shot  by  one  of  his  own  countrymen. 

In  1790,  Rehoboth  contained  688  houses  and  4,710  inha- 
bitants ;  in  1800  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  4,743,  and  in 
1810,  4,866.  The  Indian  name  of  Rehoboth  was  Seconnet : 
it  includes  one  Presbyterian  and  five  Baptist  congregations. 

The  two  last-mentioned  townships  are  improving.  The 
near  neighbourhood  of  Providence  furnishes  the  inhabitants 
with  a  ready  market  for  all  their  produce,  and  stimulates  them 
to  industrious  exertion. 

In  the  north-western  corner  of  Rehoboth  there  is  a  com- 
pact and  neat  settlement  on  the  Pawtucket,  or  Providence 
river.  This,  with  another  on  the  western  bank,  form  what  is 
called  North- Providence,  although  this  name  in  strict  pro- 
priety belongs  only  to  the  latter.  This  village  is  well-built, 
and  wears  a  flourishing  aspect.  The  river  is  a  large  mill- 
stream,  and  just  below  the  village  becomes  navigable  for 
boats.  Directly  under  the  bridge  commences  a  romantic  fall, 
which,  extending  obliquely  down  the  river,  furnishes  a  num- 
ber of  excellent  mill-seats.  Of  this  advantage  the  inhabitants 
have  availed  themselves.  There  is  probably  no  spot  in  New- 
England,  of  the  same  extent,  in  which  the  same  quantity  or 
variety  of  manufacturing  business  is  carried  on*.  In  the 
year  1796,  there  were  here  three  anchor  forges,  one  fanning 
mill,  one  flouring  mill,  one  slitting  mill,  three  snuff  mills, 
one  oil  mill,  three  fulling  mills,  one  clothier's  works,  one 
cotton  manufactory,  two  machines  for  cutting  nails,  one  fur- 
nace for  casting  hollow  ware,  all  moved  by  water ;  one  ma- 
chine for  cutting  screws,  moved  by  a  horse,  and  several  forges 
for  smiths'  work. 

The  whole  descent  of  the  river  is  said  to  be  fifty  feet.  The 
principal  fall  is  about  thirty.  The  mass  of  rocks,  by  which  it 
is  produced,  is  thrown  together  in  the  wildest  confusion. 
When  we  passed  this  place  the  river  was  low.      In  1807, 

*  1810. 
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while  crossing  the  ferry  just  below  in  an  oblique  direction, 
near  a  mile  in  extent,  during  almost  the  whole  of  which  it  was 
visible,  I  had  a  remarkably  fine  view  of  this  cataract.  The 
river  was  full,  and  fell  in  a  circuitous  extent  of  little  less  than 
two  hundred  feet,  and  in  a  great  variety  of  forms  of  wildness 
and  grandeur. 

Most  of  the  manufactures  at  this  place  have  been  carried  on 
successfully.  The  number  of  workmen  employed,  the  number 
of  buildings,  and  the  mass  of  capital,  have  therefore  continually 
increased.  But,  in  the  year  1806,  the  deluge  of  rain,  which 
fell  in  the  beginning  of  February,  raised  the  river  to  an  un- 
precedented height,  and  swept  away  in  a  moment  the  laborious 
efforts  of  many  years. 

North- Providence  was  formerly  a  part  of  Providence.  In 
1790,  it  contained  1,071  inhabitants  ;  in  1800,  1,067  ;  and  in 
1810, 1,758. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 


€  2 


LETTER   LI. 

— — 

Providence.     College.     Public  Buildings.     Major  General 
Greene.     Commerce  of  Providence. 

Dear  Sir; 

The  settlement  of  Providence,  the  largest  town  in 
the  state  of  Rhode-Island,  was  begun  by  Roger  Williams, 
heretofore  mentioned,  in  1636.  Soon  after,  it  became  the 
general  resort  of  such  adventurers  as  were  disaffected  with 
the  Massachusetts'  government;  and  in  a  short  time,  the  planta- 
tion, as  it  was  called,  became  considerable.  Mr.  Williams 
was  held  in  high  veneration  by  all  the  inhabitants,  and  re- 
garded as  their  common  father. 

Providence  is  built  on  the  western  side  of  Pawtucket  river, 
in  two  divisions ;  one  on  the  eastern,  and  the  other  on  the 
western  side  of  a  cove,  which  is  an  arm  of  that  river.  The 
site  of  the  western  division  is  a  slope,  gradually  rising  from 
the  cove ;  that  of  the  eastern  is  the  narrow  base,  and  the  side 
of  a  lofty  hill,  which  runs  between  the  cove  and  the  river  to 
the  point  of  their  junction.  The  two  principal  streets,  on  the 
eastern  side,  pass,  one  at  the  bottom,  and  the  other  at  a  little 
distance  along  the  side  of  this  hill,  until  they  terminate  at  the 
river.  The  principal  street  on  the  western  side  is  a  part  of 
the  great  road  towards  New-London  and  Hartford.  Those  on 
the  east  are  crossed  by  several  others  nearly  at  right  angles. 

Many  of  the  houses  in  this  town  are  ancient  and  ordinary ; 
many  more  are  modern  buildings,  and  would  be  called  good 
houses  in  a  New- England  village ;  although  inferior  to  a  mul- 
titude of  houses  in  such  villages.  A  small  number  are  of  a 
character  superior  to  this  :  and  three  or  four  are  splendid*. 

*  Since  this  was  written,  a  great  number  of  good  houses  have  been  built 
in  Providence,  of  which  a  Considerable  proportion  may  be  justly  styled 
elegant.  Two  new  churches,  an  Episcopal  and  a  Presbyterian,  both 
honourable  to  the  inhabitants,  have  been  lately  erected.  Few  towns  in 
New-England  have  been  more  improved  in  their  appearance. 
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The  public  buildings  in  Providence  are  a  college;  three 
Presbyterian,  one  Episcopal,  and  two  Baptist  churches;  a 
Friends'  meeting-house ;  a  court-house ;  a  gaol ;  a  work- 
house ;  and  a  market. 

The  college  stands  on  the  summit  of  the  hill :  and  is  a  brick 
building  of  four  stories,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length, 
and  forty-six  in  breadth.  A  projection  in  the  centre,  of  twenty 
feet  on  each  side,  enlarges  the  breadth  here  to  eighty-six  feet ; 
and  contains  the  public  rooms.  The  rest  of  the  building  con- 
sists of  rooms,  and  studies  designed  for  the  students.  It 
overlooks  every  part  of  the  town ;  the  cove,  and  the  country 
beyond  it ;  the  river  with  the  regions  on  both  sides  ;  together 
with  extensive  tracts  to  the  north  and  east.  The  prospect 
is  noble ;  but  is  sensibly  impaired  by  the  sterility  of  the  soil  in 
the  western  quarter ;  and  is  not  a  little  deficient  in  fine  varie- 
ties of  surface. 

The  faculty  of  this  college  is  composed  of  a  president,  pro- 
fessors of  natural  philosophy,  of  mathematics  and  astronomy, 
of  theology,  of  moral  philosophy  and  metaphysics,  of  oratory 
and  belles  lettres,  of  law  and  of  chemistry,  and  three  tutors. 

The  corporation  is  composed  of  two  boards,  one  of  fellows, 
the  other  of  trustees.  The  former  consists  of  twelve,  in- 
cluding the  president;  of  whom  eight  are  required  by  the 
eharter  to  be  Baptists.  The  latter  consists  of  thirty-six :  of 
whom  twenty-two  must  be  Baptists ;  five  Quakers,  five  Epis- 
copalians, and  four  Congregationalists.  This  institution  was 
established  in  1764 ;  and  was  originally  stationed  at  Warren, 
where  the  first  commencement  was  held  in  1769.  The  next 
year  it  was  removed  to  Providence.  Its  legal  name  is  now 
Brown  University :  given  it  in  honour  of  Nicholas  Brown, 
Esq.,  who  has  been  its  most  liberal  benefactor.  This  semi- 
nary possesses  a  library  of  about  three  thousand  volumes;  a 
philosophical  apparatus  ;  and  a  museum,  containing  a  number 
of  natural  and  artificial  curiosities.  Both  its  internal  and  ex- 
ternal concerns  are  considered  as  prosperous.  The  whole 
number  of  students  graduated,  to  the  year  1817,  was  <eight 
hundred  and  twenty-nine,  of  whom  seven  hundred  and  fifteen.- 
were  then  living.  The  whole  number  of  ministers  among 
the  alumni  was  one  hundred  and  forty-nine,  of  whom  one 
hundred  and  thirty  were  then  living.  The  number  of  students 
is  from  one  hundred  and  twentv  to  one  hundred  and  thirty. 
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The  Baptist  church  is  a  very  good  building,  with  an  uncom- 
monly handsome  steeple :  too  high,  however,  for  the  body  of 
the  church.  Its  situation  is  disadvantageous :  the  hill,  before 
mentioned,  rising  suddenly  behind  it,  and  making  it  appear 
lower  than  it  really  is. 

The  Presbyterian  church  on  High-street  is  located  with 
taste ;  and,  both  within  and  without,  is  one  of  the  handsomest 
churches  in  New- England.  It  is  fronted  with  two  towers; 
each  crowned  with  a  well-appearing  cupola*. 

A  short  time  before  our  arrival  at  Providence,  this  building 
furnished  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  efficacy  of  sound. 
While  it  was  unfinished  a  bird  flew  into  it ;  and,  in  endea- 
vouring to  escape,  directed  his  course  to  a  sky-light  in  the 
dome,  over  the  centre  of  the  house.  As  he  was  fluttering 
around  the  sky-light,  one  of  the  workmen  on  the  floor  struck 
with  his  hammer  a  smart  blow  upon  a  work-bench.  The  bird  in- 
stantly dropped ;  and  was  taken  up  dead.  Whether  he  was  killed 
by  the  sound,  or  by  the  fall,  cannot,  perhaps,  be  determined. 

The  court-house  is  a  decent  building. 

The  morals  of  Providence  are  probably  superior  to  those  of 
any  other  town  in  this  state.  The  usual  order  of  things,  with 
respect  to  morality,  seems  here  to  be  inverted.  In  most  other 
states  the  country  is  more  virtuous  than  the  city.  Here,  a 
general  and  honourable  regard  to  morality,  and  a  general  per- 
formance of  its  duties,  such  as  is  found  in  other  respectable 
towns  of  this  country,  appears  to  prevail.  Many  years  have 
not  elapsed  since  the  market,  the  street,  and  the  wharfs, 
were  little  less  frequented  on  the  sabbath  than  on  other  days. 
You  will  remember,  that  the  sabbath,  in  this  state,  is  neither 
regarded  by  the  laws,  nor  sanctioned  by  any  general  religious 
observance.  We  saw  a  few  carts  entering  the  town ;  but 
were  informed,  that  the  number  had  yearly  decreased  for  a 
considerable  time,  and  that  the  inhabitants  were  strongly  as 
well  as  generally  opposed  to  this  indecent  intrusion. 

Of  Providence  the  Hon.  Nathaniel  Greene,  a  major-gene- 
ral in  the  army  of  the  United  States,  and  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  revolutionary  war  commander  in  chief  of  the  army 
in  the  southern  states,  was  a  citizen.  This  gentleman  was 
born  at  Warwick  in  the  year  1740.  His  parents  were  of  the 
sect  of  Friends.     In  early  life  he  was  fond  of  study  and  re- 

*  In  the  year  1814  this  church  was  consumed  by  fire. 
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flection ;  and  particularly  attached  to  the  history  of  military 
transactions.  In  Providence  he  established  himself  as  a  mer- 
chant, and  acquired  a  distinguished  character  in  the  estimation 
of  his  fellow-citizens.  After  the  battle  of  Lexington,  he  went 
as  a  brigadier-general,  at  the  head  of  three  regiments,  to  Cam- 
bridge ;  and  was  of  course  discarded  by  the  Friends.  In  Au- 
gust, 1776,  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  major- general;  and  very 
honourably  distinguished  himself  in  the  following  December 
and  January,  by  his  gallant  behaviour  in  the  battles  of  Trenton 
and  Princeton,  as  he  did  the  succeeding  year  at  the  battle  of 
Germantown.  In  March,  1778,  he  accepted  the  place  of 
quarter-master-general,  on  the  condition  of  retaining  his  rank 
and  his  command  during  the  periods  of  action.  This  year 
he  signalized  himself,  June  28th,  at  the  battle  of  Monmouth, 
and  in  the  action  on  Rhode- Island  the  following  August. 

After  the  defeat  of  General  Gates  at  Camden,  August  16th, 
1780,  he  was  appointed  to  the  chief  command  of  the  military 
force  in  the  southern  states.  Upon  this  command  he  entered 
in  circumstances,  which  would  have  discouraged  almost  any 
other  man.  After  the  miserable  defeat  above  mentioned,  that 
part  of  the  country  was,  in  a  sense,  overrun  by  the  British. 
Multitudes  of  the  inhabitants  had  already  joined  the  enemy. 
Multitudes  more  were  on  the  point  of  following  their  example. 
The  rest,  though  sufficiently  firm  and  resolute,  were  con- 
tinually wounded  by  the  defection  of  their  neighbours,  and 
perpetually  in  fear  of  the  ravages  of  invasion.  Colonel  Wil- 
liams had,  indeed,  with  the  aid  of  his  generous  companions, 
Tracey,  Banan,  Campbell,  Shelby,  and  Cleveland,  checked 
the  progress  of  the  enemy  by  the  gallant  action  at  King's 
Mountain :  as  had  General  Sumpter  by  two  honourable  efforts 
at  Broad  and  Tiger  rivers.  But  their  force  was  too  small  to 
obstruct,  in  any  serious  degree,  a  well  appointed  and  victorious 
army,  commanded  by  officers  of  distinguished  talents. 

In  these  circumstances  General  Greene  commenced  the 
arduous  business  of  recovering  this  country  from  the  British. 
At  his  arrival,  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  3,000  men,  in- 
cluding 1,200  militia.  These  he  divided ;  and  sent  one  part 
under  Brigadier-General  Morgan  into  the  district  of  Ninety- 
six  ;  the  other  he  himself  led  to  Hicks's  Creek  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Pedee.  Morgan  was  attacked  by  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Tarlton,  a  brave  and  skilful  partisan,  at  the  head  of  a 
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superior  force.  But  he  repulsed  the  attack,  and  gamed  a 
complete  victory.  Lord  Cornwallis,  with  the  whole  British 
army,  pursued  Morgan's  detachment ;  at  the  head  of  which 
General  Greene,  after  a  rapid  journey,  placed  himself,  and 
conducted  it  with  such  felicity  and  success,  as  to  reach  the 
main  body,  in  spite  of  one  of  the  most  vigorous  pursuits  re- 
corded in  history.  He  was,  however,  still  pursued  with  the 
same  celerity  until  he  arrived  in  Virginia :  but  he  completely 
eluded  the  vigilance  of  the  enemy.  The  moment  the  pursuit 
ceased,  having  received  a  reinforcement,  he  marched  after 
Lord  Cornwallis ;  and  gave  him  battle  at  Guilford  Court- 
House,  now  Martindale.  Victory  declared  for  the  British ; 
but  cost  them  so  dear  as  to  produce  all  the  consequences  of 
a  defeat.  Lord  Cornwallis  retreated.  Greene,  immediately 
following  him,  and  finding  that  he  was  directing  his  course  to 
Virginia,  returned  to  South-Carolina ;  and  marched  at  the 
head  of  about  1,100  men,  within  a  mile  of  Camden,  then  de- 
fended by  Lord  Rawdon  with  900  men.  The  British  com- 
mander attacked  him.  He  was  again  defeated ;  but  with  so 
little  advantage  to  the  victors,  that  his  lordship  found  himself 
obliged  to  burn  a  considerable  part  of  his  baggage,  and  to 
retire  to  the  south  side  of  the  Santee.  Greene,  in  the  mean 
time,  directed  his  several  detachments  with  such  skill,  and 
the  highly  meritorious  officers,  by  whom  they  were  led,  em- 
ployed them  with  such  activity  and  gallantry,  that  a  great 
part  of  the  British  posts  in  Carolina  and  Georgia  were  rapidly 
retaken ;  and  a  considerable  number  of  the  troops,  by  which 
they  were  defended,  made  prisoners.  He  then  made  an  un- 
successful attempt  on  the  post  at  Ninety-six ;  and  was  obliged 
to  raise  the  siege  by  the  approach  of  Lord  Rawdon.  He 
next  moved  his  force  to  the  south  side  of  the  Congaree.  The 
British,  having  collected  theirs,  passed  that  river  also,  and  took 
post  at  the  Eutaw  springs,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Santee. 
Here  Greene  determined  to  attack  them  in  their  encampment; 
and  the  consequence  of  his  attack  was  a  victory,  which  ended 
the  war  in  this  part  of  the  Union.  General  Greene  took  the 
command  of  the  southern  troops  near  the  close  of  the  year 
1780.  The  battle  of  the  Cowpens  was  fought  on  January 
17th ;  and  that  of  the  Eutaw  springs  on  the  6th  of  September 
following.  The  troops  under  his  command  were  chiefly  new 
raised,  half  armed,   half  clothed,   and   often  half  fed.     The 
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were  however  brave,  determined  men ;  and  wanted  nothing, 
but  the  usual  advantages  of  war,  to  meet  any  soldiers  in  equal 
numbers,  on  fair  ground.  Within  nine  months,  therefore,  did 
this  illustrious  man,  aided  by  a  band  of  gallant  officers,  recover 
with  these  troops  the  three  southern  states  from  a  veteran  army 
of  superior  force,  commanded  by  officers  of  great  merit,  and 
furnished  with  every  accommodation.  The  country  he  found  in 
a  state  of  extreme  suffering  and  despondency.  His  progress 
through  it  was  a  source  of  perpetual  personal  hardship,  intense 
labour,  and  unremitted  anxiety.  Seven  mouths  was  he  in  the 
field,  without  taking  off  his  clothes,  even  for  a  single  night. 
At  times  he  was  obliged  to  ask  bread  of  his  own  soldiers ; 
themselves  miserably  supplied  with  food.  Yet  he  never  de- 
sponded. "  Nil  desperandum"  was  the  motto  of  his  military 
life.  The  very  letters,  which  conveyed  to  Congress  and  to 
General  Washington  accounts  of  the  difficulties  with  which 
he  struggled,  contain,  also,  prpofs  of  his  invincible  fortitude 
and  resolution.  When  he  was  advised,  after  he  had  retreated 
from  Ninety-six,  to  retire  into  Virginia ;  he  answered,  "  I  will 
recover  South  Carolina,  or  die." 

With  this  gentleman  I  was  well  acquainted.  His  person 
was  above  the  middle  stature,  well  formed,  and  invested  with 
uncommon  dignity.  His  eye  was  singularly  keen  and  intel- 
ligent. His  mind,  possessed  of  vast  resources,  was  bold  in 
conceiving,  instantaneous  in  discerning,  comprehensive  in  its 
grasp,  and  decisive  in  its  determinations.  His  disposition  was 
frank,  sincere,  amiable,  and  honourable ;  and  his  manners  were 
easy,  pleasant,  affable,  and  dignified.  Seldom  has  the  world 
witnessed  superior  respectability. 

This  great  man  died  June  19th,  1786,  at  his  own  house  in 
Georgia,  when  he  had  commenced  his  47th  year.  Having 
walked  for  some  time  in  an  intensely  hot  day,  he  was  smitten 
with  what  is  called  a  stroke  of  the  sun ;  and  lost  his  life,  not 
improbably  by  neglecting  to  carry  an  unbrella.  He  had  re- 
moved to  that  country  to  cultivate  a  plantation,  presented  to 
him  by  the  legislature  as  a  testimony  of  its  gratitude  for 
services,  so  honourable  in  themselves,  and  so  important  to  its 
inhabitants. 

Providence  was  settled,  as  I  have  observed,  in  the  year 
1636.  It  was  purchased  by  Roger  Williams  of  Miantonomoh 
and  Canonicus ;  and  bv  him  and  several  of  his  friends  the 
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plantation  was  begun.  In  1640  they  adopted  a  form  of  go- 
vernment. In  1645,  or  1646,  the  number  of  men,  able  to 
bear  arms,  was  about  one  hundred.  They  lived  in  peace  with 
the  Indians  until  the  great  war  with  the  Narrhagansetts  in 
1776 ;  when  these  savages  invaded  the  town,  and  burnt  about 
thirty  dwelling  houses.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  only  in- 
stance in  which  the  inhabitants  suffered,  materially,  from  Indian 
incursions.  Fifty-four  years  afterwards  the  white  inhabitants 
of  Providence,  then  including  Providence,  North- Providence, 
Smithfield,  Gloucester,  and  Scituate,  amounted  to  3,707. 

In  the  year  1790,  there  were  on  the  same  ground  16,962 
persons;  in  1800,  18,333;  and  in  1810,  20,585. 

The  present  town  of  Providence  contained,  in  1790,  6,380 
inhabitants ;  in  1800,  7,614 ;  and  in  1810,  10,071. 

Providence  is  the  third  town  in  New- England,  in  its  popu- 
lation and  commerce,  and  probably  the  first  as  to  manufac- 
tures. The  inhabitants,  like  those  of  Salem,  have  been  obliged 
to  combat  many  disadvantages,  but  in  the  end  have  sur- 
mounted them  with  a  spirit  of  industry,  enterprise,  and  per- 
severance, rarely  displayed.  The  country  around  them,  par- 
ticularly in  their  own  state,  is  generally  so  lean,  as  scarcely 
to  supply  its  inhabitants  with  food.  But  the  merchants,  by 
their  activity  and  prudence,  have  engrossed,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  the  custom  and  produce  of  the  neighbouring  regions 
of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut.  They  have  also  engaged 
in  several  kinds  of  manufactures  with  a  spirit  and  success  un- 
rivalled in  this  country. 

The  following  abstract  of  duties  will  exhibit  a  partial  view 
of  the  imports  of  this  town. 

Years.  Duties. 

1801 Dollars,  289,233 

1802 269,756 

1803 367,939 

1804 422,455 

1805 331,608 

1806 375,610 

1807 281,819 

1808 173,637 

1809 131,578 

1810 , 338,173 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 


LETTER   LII. 


Rlwle- Island  Turnpikes.   Johnstown.    Scituate.    Coventry. 
Sterling.    Plainfield. 

Dear  Sir; 

We  left  Providence,  Monday  October  20th,  and 
crossing  the  state  of  Rhode-Island  through  the  towns  of 
Johnstown,  Scituate,  and  Coventry,  entered  Connecticut  at 
Sterling,  and  rode  to  Plainfield :  thirty  miles.  The  road  after 
leaving  Providence  lay  for  two  or  three  miles  on  a  pine  plain, 
and  was  tolerably  good.  It  then  became  stony,  and  ill,  or 
rather  not  at  all,  repaired.  After  dragging  uneasily  over 
several  tedious  miles,  we  came  to  a  road,  begun  in  the  turn- 
pike manner,  and  tolerably  well  made ;  which  lasted,  though 
not  without  several  interruptions,  ten  or  twelve  miles.  The 
former  disagreeableness  of  the  road  was  here  renewed ;  and 
we  proceeded  with  sufficient  difficulty  till  we  came  to  Ster- 
ling, where  we  were  again  relieved  by  a  turnpike  road.  The 
country  between  Providence  and  Sterling  is  a  succession  of 
hills  and  vallies,  running  north  and  south.  The  hills  are  of 
considerable  height,  and  incumbered,  as  the  vallies  are  also, 
with  a  multitude  of  rocks  and  stones. 

The  people  of  Providence  expended  upon  this  road,  as  we 
are  informed,  the  whole  sum  permitted  by  the  legislature. 
This  was  sufficient  to  make  only  those  parts,  which  I  have 
mentioned.  The  turnpike  company  then  applied  to  the  legis- 
lature for  leave  to  expend  such  an  additional  sum  as  would 
complete  the  work.  The  legislature  refused.  The  principal 
reason  for  the  refusal,  as  alleged  by  one  of  the  members,  it  is 
said,  was  the  following :  that  turnpikes,  and  the  establishment 
of  religious  worship,  had  their  origin  in  Great  Britain :  the  go- 
vernment of  which  was  a  monarchy,  and  the  inhabitants  slaves ; 
that  the  people  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  were  obliged 
by  law  to  support  ministers,  and  pay  the  fare  of  turnpikes, 
and  were  therefore  slaves  also ;  that,  if  they  chose  to  be  slaves, 
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they  undoubtedly  had  a  right  to  their  choice  ;  but  that  free  born 
Rhode-Islanders  ought  never  to  submit  to  be  priest-ridden, 
nor  to  pay  for  the  privilege  of  travelling  on  the  highway.  This 
demonstrative  reasoning  prevailed  ;  and  the  road  continued  in 
the  state,  which  I  have  mentioned,  until  the  year  1805.  It 
was  then  completed ;  and  free  born  Rhode-Islanders  bowed 
their  necks  to  the  slavery  of  travelling  on  a  good  road.  The 
soil  of  this  tract  is  usually  lean ;  and  the  prospects  are  destitute 
of  beauty.  The  townships  are  as  thickly  settled,  probably,  as 
thev  will  ever  be,  unless  by  means  of  a  new  state  of  society, 
and  a  new  mode  of  cultivation.  The  houses  are  almost  all 
very  poor,  and  ill  repaired.  Two  or  three  small  buildings,  re- 
sembling miserable  bams,  were  seen  on  the  road,  which  we 
were  informed  were  Baptist  churches;  and  not  more  than  per- 
haps half  a  dozen  dwelling  houses,  between  the  environs  of 
Providence  and  Sterling,  of  those  which  were  visible  to  us, 
could  be  termed  decent.  The  cultivation  of  this  country  is 
of  a  piece  with  every  thing  else,  which  it  presents  to  the  eye ; 
and  exhibits  very  few  proofs  either  of  skill  or  success.  The 
whole  tract  is  a  collection  of  thinly  scattered  settlements,  with- 
out a  village,  or  even  a  hamlet.  We  found,  however,  a  good 
inn  in  Scituate. 

Inhabitants. 
Contained  in  1790, 

Johnston  ....  1,320  .  . 

Scituate     ....  2,315  .  . 

Coventry  ....  2,477  .  . 
At  Sterling  we  were  pleasantly  advertised,  that  we  had  en- 
tered the  state  of  Connecticut  by  the  sight  of  a  village,  with 
a  decent  church  and  school-house  in  its  centre,  and  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  comfortable  dwellings,  and  better  agriculture.  The 
country  was  rough  here  also  ;  but  it  wore  the  appearance  of 
having  been  dressed.  Every  thing  looked  as  if  the  activity 
of  man  had  been  successfully,  as  well  as  diligently,  employed 
to  render  life  easy  and  desirable.  From  the  hill,  on  which 
Sterling  is  built,  we  had,  after  we  began  our  descent,  a  very 
rich  and  extensive  prospect  of  the  country  along  the  Qui- 
nibaug ;  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  beautiful  tracts  in  New- 
England.  Sterling  was  formerly  a  part  of  Voluntown.  In 
1800  it  contained  908  inhabitants ;  in  1810,  1,101,     Volun- 
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town  contained,  in  1756,  1,029  whites,  and  29  blacks ;  in 
1800,  both  these  towns  contained  2,037  persons ;  and,  in 
1810,  2,117. 

Plainfield  is  a  beautiful  township  lying  along  the  Quinibaug. 
It  is  formed  partly  of  a  considerable  plain,  bordering  that  river, 
and  partly  of  the  western  declivity  of  those  handsome  hills,  by 
which  the  valley  of  the  Quinibaug  is  limited  on  the  east.  The 
soil  is  generally  good,  and  the  surface  pleasant.  The  plain, 
indeed,  has  for  some  years  been  considered  as  in  a  great 
measure  exhausted.  But  the  inhabitants  are  now  beginning 
to  cultivate  it  with  gypsum,  and  with  considerable  success. 
The  town  of  Plainfield  is  principally  built  on  a  long  street, 
running  north  and  south ;  and,  although  the  houses  rise  only  to 
the  style  of  decency,  makes  a  pleasant  appearance  to  the  eye. 

In  the  autumn  of  1805,  and  in  that  of  1807,  I  passed  through 
this  country. 

Providence  itself  had  increased  in  the  beauty  of  its  appear- 
ance. The  tract  between  that  town  and  Sterling  had  scarcely 
changed  at  all.  Sterling  had  advanced  in  a  moderate  degree, 
and  Plainfield  was  greatly  improved.  Many  of  the  buildings 
were  repaired  and  beautified ;  and  several  new  ones  added 
materially  to  its  appearance. 

There  is  a  respectable  academy  in  Plainfield,  which  has 
generally  been  under  the  superintendence  of  excellent  instruc- 
tors. With  little  assistance  from  funds,  it  has  been  usually  in 
a  prosperous  condition ;  and  has  sent  out  many  excellent 
scholars  to  the  New- England  colleges. 

In  1756  Plainfield  contained  1,800  inhabitants ;  in  1774, 
1,562,  in  1800,  1,619 ;  and,  in  1810,  1,738.  In  1756  the 
number  of  slaves  was  49 ;  in  1774,  83 ;  in  1800,  none.  Whe- 
ther any  part  of  this  township  has  been  taken  off  since  the 
first  of  these  enumerations  I  am  ignorant.  If  there  has  not,  I 
suspect  there  is  an  error  in  the  number. 

Plainfield  contains  two  congregations,  a  Presbyterian  and 
a  Baptist ;  Sterling  one,  a  Presbyterian. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

i 

i 


LETTER  LIIT. 


Preston.    Lisbon.    The  Shetucket.    Quinibaug  and  Thames 
Rivers.    Norwich.    Governor  Huntington. 

Dear  Sir; 

Tuesday  morning,  October  21st,  we  proceeded  on 
our  journey  through  Plainfield  ;  and,  passing  through  a  corner 
of  Preston,  and  a  part  of  Lisbon,  we  arrived  at  Norwich  be- 
fore dinner. 

Of  Preston  we  saw  nothing,  except  a  skirt  of  the  township, 
and  a  little  village,  called  Jewett's  city ;  consisting  of  a  few 
well-appearing  houses  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Quinibaug. 
I  forgot  to  observe,  that  Plainfield  was  purchased,  together 
with  Canterbury,  in  1659,  by  Governor  Winthrop.  Twenty 
years  afterwards  it  was  settled  by  some  planters  from  Chelms- 
ford, in  Massachusetts  ;  and  was  incorporated  in  1699. 

Preston  is  a  considerable  township  of  valuable  land,  bounded 
northward  by  Plainfield,  westward  by  the  Quinibaug,  south- 
ward by  Groton,  and  a  part  of  North- Stonington,  and  east- 
ward by  a  part  of  North- Stonington  and  by  Voluntown.  It  con- 
tains three  Presbyterian,  one  Independent,  and  one  Baptist 
congregations.  In  1756,  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  was 
2,018 ;  slaves  78 :  in  1774,  it  was  2,338 ;  slaves  83 :  in  1800, 
3,440 ;  slaves  5 :  in  1810,  3,284.  Lisbon  was  formerly  a  part 
of  Norwich.  This  is  an  excellent  township :  the  soil  being 
here,  as  in  most  of  the  region  on  the  Quinibaug,  the  reddish 
loam,  heretofore  mentioned,  but  less  mixed  with  clay.  Na- 
turally it  is  suited  to  every  production  of  the  climate ;  but  is 
said,  for  some  time  past,  to  have  been  less  favourable  to  wheat 
than  formerly.  The  reason  is  probably  that,  which  I  men- 
tioned in  my  observations  concerning  the  county  of  Worcester. 
Our  journey  lay  along  the  eastern  border  of  this  township. 
Here  it  was  a  succession  of  hills  and  valleys,  on  which  are  in- 
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terspersed  fine  groves  of  tall  and  beautiful  trees.  One  of  these 
eminences  named  Bundy  Hill  is  sufficiently  difficult  to  make  a 
humane  traveller  feel  for  his  horses.  The  whole  region  be- 
tween Plainfield  and  Norwich,  except  the  little  village  men- 
tioned above,  is  a  collection  of  farms,  cultivated  by  inhabitants, 
generally  in  easy  circumstances. 

Lisbon  includes  two  parishes ;  and  contained,  in  1800, 
1,158  inhabitants ;  and,  in  1810,  1,128. 

That  part  of  the  township  of  Norwich,  through  which  we 
passed,  is  much  inferior  to  Lisbon,  both  in  the  fertility  of  its 
soil  and  the  beauty  of  its  surface.  The  town-plat  is  principally 
a  valley ;  rather  smooth  and  pleasant,  but  bordered  by  rude 
hills,  and  on  the  west  by  rugged  precipices,  which  abut  disa- 
greeably upon  the  gardens,  and  in  some  instances  almost  upon 
buildings. 

Norwich  lies  upon  three  rivers,  which  have  their  confluence 
within  its  bounds :  the  Little  River  or  Yantic,  Shetucket,  and 
Quinibaug.  The  first  of  these  has  its  sources  in  Lebanon 
and  Colchester.  It  is  a  valuable  mill-stream ;  and  about  a 
mile  above  its  mouth  falls,  very  romantically,  over  a  confused 
mass  of  granite.  Colonel  Trumbull  was  so  well  pleased  with 
this  spot,  that  he  took,  a  few  years  since,  three  beautiful  views 
of  as  many  different  scenes,  which  it  furnishes. 

The  principal  branches  of  the  Shetucket  have  their  sources 
in  Stafford,  Tolland,  and  Union.  These  unite  in  the  south- 
western corner  of  Windham,  whence  the  common  stream  pro- 
ceeds along  the  southern  skirt  of  that  township ;  and  then, 
forming  the  boundary  between  Lisbon  on  the  east,  and  Frank- 
lin and  Norwich  on  the  west,  unites  with  the  Quinibaug  just 
above  the  city  of  Norwich.  This  river,  having  its  sources  in 
a  country  formed  of  high  hills  (the  Lyme  range),  is  subject  to 
sudden  and  violent  freshets ;  and  frequently  ravages  its  banks 
with  great  fury,  and  not  a  little  devastation. 

The  river,  which  empties  its  waters  into  the  Sound  at  New- 
London,  is  more  unhappily  named  than  any  other.  Hop, 
Willimantic,  Fonton's,  Mount  Hope,  and  Bigelow's  rivers, 
uniting  in  Windham,  form  the  Shetucket.  After  this  river 
unites  with  the  Quinibaug,  the  common  stream  bears  the  name 
of  Shetucket,  until  it  reaches  the  point  on  which  Chelsea  is 
built,  here  customarily  called  Norwich  Landing.     From  this 
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point  to  the  ocean  it  is  named  the  Thames.  To  remove  this 
misnomer,  I  would  call  the  Quinibaug,  the  longest  and  noblest 
of  these  branches,  the  Thames :  and,  if  propriety  be  permitted 
to  influence,  I  am  sure  of  being  followed  by  my  countrymen. 
Now,  a  stranger,  conversing  with  the  inhabitants  of  this  region 
concerning  the  Thames,  and  its  branches,  can  neither  under- 
stand them,  nor  be  understood  by  them*. 

Norwich  contains  two  parishes;  the  Town  and  Chelsea; 
and  four  congregations,  two  Presbyterian,  one  Episcopal,  and 
a  Baptist.     The  centres  of  these  parishes  are  distant  from  each 
other  about  two  miles ;  but  the  buildings  of  both  are  extended 
to  the  dividing  line.     The  ends  are  spread  out  and  populous ; 
the  middle  is  a  single  chain  of  houses.     The  town  contains  a 
considerable  number  of  good,  ancient  houses ;  together  with 
a  number,  not  small,  of  those  which  are  decayed.     Chelsea  is 
built  more  in  the  modern   style ;    and    generally  exhibits   a 
sprightlier  and  better  appearance.      There  is  also  a  settlement 
above  the  town,  consisting  principally  of  farmers,  and  included 
in  the  first  parish.     The  two  parishes  are  supposed  to  contain 
npwards  of  500  houses.     Half  of  the  courts  in  the  county  of 
New- London  are  holden  here.     The  Court-House  is  not  re- 
markable for  its  beauty.     The  Presbyterian  churches  are  good 
structures.     Nothing  can  be  more  irregular  than  the  manner 
in  which  this  town  is  built.     Chelsea,  particularly,  is  a  high, 
steep,  and  rocky  point ;  encompassed  by  a  margin,   scarcely 
wide  enough  to  admit  two  rows  of  houses.     The  inhabitants 
have   been   obliged,    in   many  instances,    to    level  spots  for 
their  buildings,  before  they  could  lay  the  foundations.     The 
plain,  between  Chelsea  and  the  town,  is,  however,  beautiful 
ground. 

This  city,  beside  the  usual  parochial  schools,  has  an  acade- 
my, and  another  school  supported  by  funds.  Its  religious  and 
moral  interests  are,  as  I  believe,  nearly  on  the  same  level  with 
those  of  the  ancient  settlements  in  New- England  generally ; 
perhaps  a  little  above  that  level. 

The  government  of  Norwich  is  vested  in  a  mayor,  alder- 
men, and  common  council. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  town  were  formerly  distinguished  be- 

*  When  a  child,  I  had  similar  perplexities  about  the  Trent  and  the 
Humber. 
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yond  any  other  in  the  state  for  the  variety  and  abundance  of 
their  manufactiires  ;  while  at  the  same  time  they  carried  on  a 
prosperous  commerce.  Within  the  last  twenty  years  their  trade 
has  suffered  severely  from  several  causes ;  particularly  from  fires 
and  French  depredations.  From  the  latter  source  no  town 
within  my  knowledge  has  experienced  greater  losses,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  trading  capital.  Its  commerce  however  is  still 
considerable ;  and  Chelsea  has  lately  increased  much  in  its 
buildings  and  poptilation.  At  a  future  day  it  must,  I  think, 
be  one  of  the  three  most  commercial  places  in  Connecticut. 
For  a  great  part  of  the  eastern  division  of  the  state,  it  must 
ever  be  the  most  convenient  port ;  and  there  are  now  turnpike 
roads  branching  to  it  from  almost  every  town  in  this  region. 

Norwich  has  always  been  the  residence  of  many  respectable 
inhabitants.  The  names  of  Huntington  and  Lathrop  have 
long  been  distinguished.  The  late  Governor  Huntington  de- 
serves to  be  particularly  mentioned.  This  gentleman  Was  ori- 
ginally a  lawyer ;  and  in  this  character  rose  to  high  estimation. 
In  public  life  he  sustained  the  offices  of  representative,  coun- 
cillor, member  of  the  old  congress,  president  of  the  same,  chief 
justice  of  the  state,  lieutenant-governor,  and  governor.  All 
these  offices  he  filled  usefully  and  honourably ;  and  died  in  the 
gubernatorial  chair.  With  this  gentleman  I  was  intimately 
acquainted  ;  and  revere  his  memory  for  his  candour,  modera- 
tion, wisdom,  integrity,  patriotism,  and  piety.  It  ought  to 
be  observed,  that  he  rose  to  this  respectability  without  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  liberal  education. 

In  the  year  1756,  Norwich,  including  Lisbon,  Franklin,  and 
Bozrah,  contained  5,540  inhabitants ;  slaves  223 :  and,  in  1774, 
7,327;  slaves  295.  Within  tli3  same  limits  there  were,  in 
1800,  6,778  inhabitants  ;  slaves  20. 

The  present  Norwich  contained,  in  1800,  3,476 ;  in  1810, 
3,528. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 


VOL.   II. 


LETTER   LIV. 


Montville.     Moheagan  Tribe  of  Indians.      Uncas,  the  chief 
Sachem.     Return. 

Dear  Sir; 

Wednesday  morning,  October  22d,  we  left  Nor- 
wich, and  proceeded  through  the  skirt  of  Montville  to  New- 
London;  twelve  miles.  The  road  is  a  turnpike,  the  first 
which  was  made  in  the  United  States.  The  former  road  was 
perfectly  fitted  to  force  upon  the  public  mind  the  utility  of 
turnpike  roads.  As  New-London  is  the  port  of  entry  for 
Norwich,  the  merchants  of  Norwich  must  often  visit  it  upon 
business ;  and  the  convenience  of  dispatch  in  cases  of  business 
I  need  not  explain.  Yet  few  persons  formerly  attempted  to 
go  from  one  of  these  places  to  the  other,  and  return  on  the 
same  day.  Pleasure  carriages  on  this  road  were  scarcely  used 
at  all.  The  new  road  is  smooth  and  good ;  and  the  journey  is 
now  easily  performed  in  little  more  than  two  hours.  These 
towns,  therefore,  may  be  regarded  as  having  been  brought 
nearer  to  each  other  more  than  half  a  day's  journey.  The 
views,  here  presented  to  the  traveller,  are  frequently  plea- 
sant. 

The  township  of  Montville  is  a  collection  of  hills  and  val- 
lies,  cultivated  by  substantial  farmers.  The  soil  is  good,  and 
liberally  rewards  the  labour  of  the  husbandman.  Montville 
consists  wholly  of  plantations,  and  contained,  in  the  year  1800, 
2,233  inhabitants,  and,  in  the  year  1810,  2,187. 

Montville  includes  the  principal  Moheagan  Reservation; 
that  is,  land  reserved  by  the  state  for  the  maintenance  of  this 
tribe  of  Indians.  The  number  of  these  people,  who  were 
remaining  in  1774,  was,  in  Montville,  206.  At  the  same  time 
there  were  in  Stonington  237 ;  in  Groton  186 ;  in  Lyme  104 ; 
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in  Norwich  61 ;  and  in  Preston  30 :  in  all,  824.  These,  uni- 
versally, may  be  considered  as  descended  from  those,  who  once 
owed  some  kind  of  allegiance  to  Uncas,  an  Indian  chief  not 
a  little  celebrated  in  the  history  of  tins  country.  The  lands 
owned  by  these  people  in  Montville  are  valuable,  and  of  suf- 
ficient extent  to  yield  them,  with  moderately  good  cultivation, 
a  comfortable  support.  They  are  partly  cultivated  by  them- 
selves, and  partly  leased  to  the  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood. 
From  neither  of  these  parts  do  they,  probably,  derive  any 
great  advantage.  Their  agriculture  is  miserably  imperfect ; 
and  that  of  their  neighbours  is,  I  presume,  more  useful  to 
themselves  than  to  the  Indians.  The  concerns  of  these  In- 
dians have  been  long  superintended  with  great  uprightness  and 
fidelity  by  the  Hon.  William  Hillhouse,  many  years  a  coun- 
cillor of  this  state. 

On  our  way  we  visited  the  spot  where  Uncas  formerly  lived. 
No  place  could  have  been  pitched  on  with  more  felicity.  It 
is  a  high  point  of  land,  commanding  a  noble  and  extensive 
view  of  the  Thames,  here  a  large  river,  and  of  the  country 
on  both  sides.  It  was,  therefore,  well  fitted  for  the  discovery 
of  an  enemy's  approach ;  and  furnished  every  convenience  to 
hostile  excursions.  At  the  same  time  it  bordered  on  a  never- 
failing  supply  of  provisions,  furnished  by  the  scale  and  shell 
fish,  with  which  both  the  river  and  the  neighbouring  ocean 
have  ever  been  richly  stored. 

Uncas  was  originally  a  petty  sachem ;  a  Pequod  by  birth ; 
a  subject  and  a  tributary  to  Sassacus.  When  the  English 
made  war  upon  the  Pequods,  Uncas  was  unfriendly  to  this 
chieftain,  and  would  have  quarrelled  with  him,  had  he  not 
been  kept  in  awe  by  the  talents  and  prowess  of  this  for- 
midable warrior.  Of  the  English  he  appears  to  have  enter- 
tained, from  the  first,  a  very  respectful  opinion ;  and,  when 
he  saw  them  determined  upon  a  wav  with  his  master,  con- 
cluded to  unite  his  forces  and  his  fortune  with  theirs.  His 
dread  of  Sassacus  was,  however,  so  great,  that  when  Captain 
Mason  marched  against  the  Pequods,  he  did  not  believe  him 
to  be  serious  in  his  professed  design  of  attacking  that  terrible 
nation;  nor  did  he  ever  engage  in  the  conflict  until  after 
Mason  and  his  little  band  of  heroes  had  stormed  the  Pequod 
fortress. 

u2 
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Upon  the  death  of  Sassacus,  Uncas  became  the  sachem  of 
the  remaining  Pequods,  as  well  as  of  the  Moheagans.  In 
this  character  he  claimed,  perhaps  rightfully  enough,  as  there 
was  no  other  acknowledged  heir,  all  the  territory,  which  had 
been  possessed  by  that  tribe.  This  tract  included  almost  the 
whole  of  the  eastern  division  of  Connecticut,  from  the  middle 
of  the  Lyme  range.  He  understood  his  own  interest  too  well 
to  quarrel  with  the  English ;  and  had  a  sufficient  share  of  cun- 
ning to  support  his  claims  with  very  plausible  reasons :  they 
were  therefore  generally  allowed. 

From  this  time  he  became  one  of  the  most  formidable,  and 
altogether  the  most  prosperous,  Indian  chieftain  in  Southern 
New- England.  Over  his  subjects  he  exercised  a  more  effi- 
cacious and  unresisted  government  than  perhaps  was  ever 
exercised  by  any  other  sachem.  Nor  was  his  control  confined 
to  them,  but  extended,  in  a  considerable  degree,  to  several 
of  the  tribes  on  the  western  side  of  the  Connecticut.  To 
his  enemies  he  became  scarcely  less  formidable  than  Sassacus 
had  been  before  him.  At  the  head  of  four  or  five  hundred 
men  he  met  Miantonomoh,  a  brave  and  sagacious  chief  of  the 
Narrhagansetts,  coming  to  attack  him  with  twice  the  number ; 
and,  after  having  in  vain  challenged  him  to  single  combat, 
defeated  his  army,  took  him  prisoner,  and  put  him  to  death. 
On  this  occasion  he  cut  a  piece  of  flesh  from  his  shoulder, 
roasted,  and  ate  it ;  and  with  the  true  spirit  of  a  savage  de- 
clared, that  it  was  the  sweetest  meat,  which  he  had  ever 
tasted  in  his  life. 

The  avarice,  ambition,  and  restlessness  of  this  man  fre- 
quently embroiled  him  with  his  neighbours,  and  were  some- 
times troublesome  to  his  English  allies.  The  natives  con- 
sidered them  as  the  friends  of  Uncas,  and  implicated  them 
more  or  less  in  his  mischievous  conduct.  When  he  found 
the  English  resentful,  »and  himself  severely  censured,  he 
made  such  submissions,  promises,  and  presents,  as  he  thought 
necessary  to  restore  their  good-will,  and  secure  his  future 
peace.  But  he  was  not  indebted  for  these  advantages  to  his 
address  only :  on  several  occasions  he  rendered  them  real 
and  important  assistance  ;  and  to  their  interests  he  adhered 
faithfully  and  uniformly.  No  Indian  among  the  New-Eng- 
land tribes,  except  Massasoit,  exhibited  an  equally  steady  at- 
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tachment  to  the  Colonists,  or  so  regular  an  adherence  to  his 
engagements.  Hence  he  enjoyed  their  public  friendship,  and 
the  good-will  of  individuals  among  them,  until  the  day  of  his 
death. 

Throughout  most  of  his  life  he  was  hostile  to  the  Christian 
religion.  At  Wabquisset,  or  Wabbaquasset  (Woodstock), 
he  openly  opposed  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Elliott,  and  Major  Ge- 
neral Gookin,  to  christianize  the  Indians  of  that  place.  His 
agent,  sent  for  this  purpose,  declared  his  masters  displeasure 
"  against  their  proceedings ;  and  insisted,  that  the  christianized 
Indians  became  less  obedient  to  his  government,  and  paid 
their  tribute  with  less  punctuality.  Towards  the  close  of  his 
life,  however,  he  appeared  to  think  more  favourably  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

Uncas  died  at  an  advanced  age,  in  his  own  house ;  and  left 
his  power  and  his  property  to  his  children.  Onecho,  his  eldest 
son,  commanded  a  party  of  Moheagans  in  a  war,  which  the 
English  carried  on  against  the  Narrhagansetts  in  1676.  The 
family,  however,  soon  declined  in  their  importance  by  the 
general  declension  of  their  tribe,  and  the  sale  of  their  property 
to  the  English.  A  few  years  since  a  man,  descended  from 
Uncas,  came  from  North  Carolina,  or  Tennessee,  where  he 
is  settled ;  and  obtained  permission  of  the  Connecticut  legis- 
lature to  sell  his  patrimonial  share  in  this  tract.  This  man  had 
received  a  military  commission  from  the  British  government ; 
and,  it  is  said,  was  well  dressed,  well  informed,  sensible,  and 
gentlemanly  in  his  deportment.  He  is  probably  the  only  re- 
spectable descendant  of  Uncas  now  living. 

The  Moheagans  have  been  repeatedly  solicited  by  the 
Oneidas  to  sell  their  own  lands,  and  plant  themselves  at  Bro- 
thertown,  in  the  state  of  New- York,  a  township  given  by  the 
Oneidas  to  the  Indians  of  Connecticut.  A  few  of  them  have, 
I  believe,  complied.  Generally,  they  are  so  attached  to  their 
native  spot,  so  addicted  to  a  lazy,  sauntering  life,  and  so 
secure  of  gaining  an  easy  livelihood  by  fishing  in  the  neigh- 
bouring waters,  as  to  feel  little  inclination  to  remove.  In- 
deed, their  circumstances,  unless  they  should  become  indus- 
trious farmers,  would  certainly  be  made  worse  by  their  re- 
moval ;  and,  if  they  are  willing  to  labour,  the  lands,  which  they 
here  possess,  would  furnish  them  ample  subsistence. 
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Thursday,  October  24th,  we  left  New- London ;  and,  being 
detained  half  a  day  at  the  ferry  by  a  violent  wind,  rode  only 
to  Saybrook,  twenty  miles.  The  next  day  we  arrived,  without 
any  accident,  at  New-Haven,  thirty-four  miles ;  having  tra- 
velled, including  occasional  excursions,  seven  hundred  miles 
in  the  whole.  The  towns,  which  lie  in  this  part  of  our  route, 
I  shall  describe  hereafter. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 


JOURNEY 


THE    WHITE    MOUNTAINS. 


LETTER    I. 


North-Haven.     Wallingford.     Meriden.     Berlin.     Mount 
Lamentation.     Manufacture  of  Tin  Ware. 

Dear  Sir  ; 

It  was  my  intention,  when  I  began  the  journey  of 
which  I  have  already  given  you  an  account,  to  go  to  Portland, 
the  principal  town  in  the  district  of  Maine.  This  intention 
was  frustrated  by  the  badness  of  the  roads  from  Berwick  on- 
ward. On  the  18th  of  September,  1797,  I  commenced  another 
journey  with  the  same  design,  in  company  with  Mr.  L.,  one  of 
the  tutors  of  Yale  College.  Both  of  us  wished,  also,  to  ex- 
amine the  country  along  Connecticut  river,  and  to  visit  the 
White  Mountains,  which  rise  in  the  upper  parts  of  New- 
Hampshire,  and  are  the  highest  hills  in  the  American  Union. 
Accordingly  we  directed  our  course  to  Lancaster,  a  recent 
settlement  in  that  state,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river, 
about  two  hundred  and  seventy  miles  north  of  New- Haven. 
Thence  we  proposed  to  proceed  through  the  Notch  of  the 
White  Mountains,  in  the  only  road  which  led  from  the  west, 
to  Portland.  On  the  first  day  we  proceeded  to  Berlin,  twenty- 
six  miles.  Our  road  lay  wholly  in  the  valley  formed  by  the 
Middletown  range  on  the  east,  and  that  of  Mount  Tom  on  the 
west,  commencing  at  New- Haven,  and  terminating  in  the 
Connecticut  valley  at  Wethersfield  and  Hartford.  This  I 
have  taken  the  liberty  to  call  the  Valley  of  Berlin.     The  first 
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sixteen  miles  of  it  are  principally  sandy  and  heavy.  The  rest 
is  over  firm  ground,  and  tolerably  good.  A  better  road  has 
been  projected  to  Hartford,  and  since  this  journey  was  taken 
has  been  completed. 

After  leaving  New-Haven,  we  crossed  a  corner  of  the 
township  of  Hamden,  or,  as  it  ought  to  be  written,  Hampden. 
Thence  we  entered  North-Haven. 

North-Haven  lies  on  both  sides  of  Wallingford  river,  and 
comprises  the  valley,  and  a  part  of  the  bordering  hills.  The 
soil  of  the  valley  is  partly  rich  interval  land,  and  more  ex- 
tensively sand,  covered  with  a  thin  stratum  of  loam,  light,  but 
warm,  and  yielding  tolerable  crops  of  rye.  Near  the  northern 
limit  of  the  township  it  is  so  light,  as  in  two  or  three  places  of 
small  extent  to  be  blown  into  drifts :  in  these  places  it  is  ab- 
solutely barren.  The  soil  of  the  hills  is  good,  being  the  red- 
dish loam  heretofore  mentioned. 

The  inhabitants  of  North- Haven,  living  so  near  to  New- 
Haven,  and  accustomed  to  carry  every  thing  to  that  market, 
are  in  easy  and  thriving  circumstances.  The  township  is  di- 
vided principally  into  scattered  plantations.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  small  village  around  the  churches.  The  ancient  houses 
are  ill  built,  and  decreasing ;  the  modern  ones  are  good  far- 
mers' houses,  and  increasing  in  their  number. 

There  are  two  congregations  in  North-Haven,  a  Presby- 
terian and  an  Episcopal.  The  latter  is  a  small  plurality,  un- 
der the  care  of  a  neighbouring  minister.  The  churches  stand 
upon  a  square  in  the  centre  of  the  township.  The  Episcopal 
is  without  a  steeple.  The  bell  of  the  Presbyterian  church  is 
partly  composed  of  a  mass  of  virgin  copper,  weighing  ninety 
pounds,  which  some  years  since  was  found  in  Hamden,  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Carmel.  North-Haven,  as  I  formerly  ob- 
served, was  originally  a  part  of  New-Haven.  In  1790,  it 
contained  1,236 ;  in  iS00,  1,157 ;  and  in  1810, 1,239  inhabit- 
ants. 

Wallingford  bounds  North-Haven  on  the  north,  and  lies, 
also,  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  The  plain  here  is  narrow  : 
the  intervals,  and  the  hill  country,  richer  and  more  extensive. 
The  soil  of  the  township  generally  is  excellent,  being  the  loam 
so  often  mentioned.  The  town  of  Wallingford  is  beautifully 
situated  on  a  fine  elevation,  a  mile  and  a  half  east  of  the 
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river,  and  consists  principally  of  a  single  street,  extending 
along  the  ridge  of  the  hill,  from  a  mile  and  a  half  to  two 
miles. 

Wallingford,  at  the  date  of  this  journey,  contained  two 
parishes,  Wallingford  and  Meriden.  In  Meriden  there  is  a 
small  neat  village,  on  a  handsome  eminence  in  the  centre  of 
the  parish.  The  remainder  of  the  township  is  distributed  into 
farms. 

There  are  four  congregations  in  Wallingford,  two  Presby- 
terian, an  Episcopal,  and  a  Baptist.  There  are  also  four 
churches.  The  first  Presbyterian  church  only  has  a  steeple. 
The  second  Presbyterian  congregation,  since  this  journey  was 
taken,  has,  I  believe,  united  with  the  first.  The  Baptist  church, 
but  for  some  windows  half  glazed,  would  be  mistaken  for  a 
barn,  and  is,  I  think,  the  most  indifferent  building  consecrated 
to  the  worship  of  God,  which  I  have  ever  seen  in  this  state. 
All  these  congregations,  except  the  first  Presbyterian,  are 
small. 

Meriden  contains  two  congregations  and  two  churches,  a 
Presbyterian  and  an  Episcopal,  which  is  a  plurality.  This 
church,  also,  is  without  a  steeple. 

Wallingford  was  settled  in  1670,  and  was  originally  called 
New-Haven  Village.  The  inhabitants,  although  not  without 
many  respectable  exceptions,  are  far  from  being  distinguished 
by  their  attachment  to  learning.  Within  the  fifteen  years 
preceding  1810  no  native  of  this  town  has,  within  my  know- 
ledge, received  a  liberal  education. 

In  Meriden,  the  businesss  of  manufacturing  culinary  uten- 
sils from  tin  plates  has  been  considerably  extended,  and  is  be- 
coming a  source  of  wealth  to  the  inhabitants. 

Fruit  trees  usually  blossom  here  on  the  southern  declivity 
of  the  hills,  and  in  the  valley  at  the  bottom,  three  or  four 
days  earlier  than  at  New- Haven.  In  the  year  1756,  Wal- 
lingford contained  3,713  inhabitants,  in  the  year  1774,  4,777, 
of  whom  134  were  slaves.  It  then  included  Cheshire,  a  con- 
siderable township,  lying  immediately  westward  of  the  Mount 
Tom  range,  in  the  valley  of  Farmington.  In  the  year  1790 
it  contained  3,375,  in  1800,  3,214.  It  then  included  Meri- 
den, which  has  since  been  incorporated  as  a  town.  In  the 
year  1810,  Wallingford  contained  2,325,  and  Meriden  l,24tfc 
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Berlin  lies  immediately  north  of  Wallingford.     Here  the 
valley  expands,   at  the  southern  limit  of  the  township,   from 
four  to  five  miles,  and  at  the  northern  not  less  than  eight,  the 
Middletown  range,    which  bounds  it  on  the  south,   turning 
eastward,    and  the  range   of  Mount  Tom  diverging  to  the 
north.     No  township  within  my  knowledge,  which  does  not 
border  upon  the  ocean,  a  lake,   or  a  large  river,   is  equally 
beautiful  with  this.     It  is  composed  almost  wholly  of  a  vast 
basin,  studded  with  several  fine  eminences,  and  the  acclivities 
by  which  it  is  surrounded.     On  the  south-eastern   side  runs 
the  Middletown  range ;  on  the  north-eastern,  shooting  out 
from  it  as  a  spur,  a  small  ridge,  called  Newington  Mountain ; 
on  the  north-western,  the  range  of  Mount  Tom,  at  such  a  dis- 
tance as  to  leave  a  large  opening  to  the  north  ;  and  on  the 
south-western,  a  succession  of  rising  grounds,  extending  over 
the  breadth  of  the  valley.     In  the  Mount  Tom  range,  beside 
the  general  chain,  are  seen  in  the  south-western  point  the  no- 
ble bluffs  of  the  Blue  Mountains  in  Southingtou,  at  the  distance 
of  ten  miles ;    Farmington  Mountain  five ;    West  Mountain 
fifteen ;  and  the  peak  of  Mount  Tom  forty-five.     The  basin 
itself  is  a  scoop  of  singular  elegance  and  beauty.     The  soil  is 
of  the  richest  kind,  the  groves  thrifty,  the  vegetation  luxuriant, 
and  the  interspersion  of  churches,  houses,  and  fields  delightful. 
In  the  Middletown  range  there  is  a  handsome  eminence  on 
the  south,  called,  from  the  following  incident,  Mount  Lament- 
ation,    Mr.  Chester,    formerly  a  distinguished  inhabitant  of 
Wethersfield,  lost  himself  many  years    since  in  the  forests 
with  which  this  region  was  then  covered :  his  fellow  citizens 
came  out  in  a  body  to  search  for  him  ;  but,  after  exploring  the 
forests  a  considerable  time,  they  gave  over  the  search,   con- 
cluding that  he  was  dead.    From  the  lamentations,  which  they 
here  made  for  the  supposed  unhappy  end  of  this  respectable 
man,  the  mountain  derived  its  name.     He  was,  however,  soon 
after  found  alive. 

Berlin  contains  three  parishes,  Worthington  on  the  east,  Ken- 
sington on  the  west,  and  New- Britain  on  the  north,  neither 
of  the  parishes  bearing  the  name  of  the  township.  This  fact 
has,  I  suppose,  arisen  here  and  elsewhere  from  the  fear  lest 
one  of  the  parishes  should  assume  an  aristocratical  precedency. 
Worthington  was  so  named,  from  respect  to  the  Hon.  John 
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Worthington,  LL.  D.  late  of  Springfield.  This  gentleman 
and  two  others  were  chosen  to  divide  the  original  parish  of 
Kensington,  comprehending  at  that  time  both  the  southern 
parishes,  and  by  his  prudent  and  persuasive  efforts  to  quiet 
their  contentions  recommended  himself  so  much  to  the  inha- 
bitants, that  they  petitioned  the  legislature  to  call  the  second 
parish  by  his  name.  Worthington  is  a  handsome  village,  ex- 
tending about  a  mile  on  the  road,  where  it  passes  along  a 
beautiful  eminence.  The  houses  in  it  are  generally  good,  and 
the  prospects  superior. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  village  make  great  quantities  of  tin 
ware,  or  utensils  formed  of  tin  plates.  As  this  species  of  ma- 
nufacture, on  the  western  side  of  the  Atlantic,  probably  com- 
menced here,  I  will  give  you  an  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  introduced. 

About  the  year  1740,  William  Pattison,  a  native  of  Ireland, 
came  to  this  country,  and  settled  in  this  town.  His  trade 
was  that  of  a  tinner,  and  soon  after  his  arrival  he  commenced 
manufacturing  tin  ware,  and  continued  in  that  business  until 
the  revolutionary  war.  He  was  then  under  the  necessity  of 
suspending  it,  as  the  raw  material  could  not  be  obtained. 
After  the  war,  this  manufacture  was  carried  on  at  Berlin  by 
those  young  men  who  had  learned  the  art  from  Mr.  Pattison  ; 
and  these  persons  have  since  extended  the  business  over  a 
number  of  the  neighbouring  towns. 

For  many  years  after  tinned  plates  were  manufactured  in 
this  place  into  culinary  vessels,  the  only  method  used  by  the 
pedlars  for  conveying  them  to  distant  towns  for  sale,  was  by 
means  of  a  horse,  and  two  baskets  balanced  on  his  back. 
After  the  war,  carts  and  waggons  were  used  for  this  purpose, 
and  have,  from  that  time  to  the  present,  been  the  only  means 
of  conveyance  which  have  been  adopted. 

The  manner  in  which  this  ware  is  disposed  of  puts  to  flight 
all  calculation.  A  young  man  is  furnished  by  the  proprietor 
with  a  horse,  and  a  cart  covered  with  a  box,  containing  as 
many  tin  vessels  as  the  horse  can  conveniently  draw.  This 
vehicle  within  a  few  years  has,  indeed,  been  frequently  ex- 
changed for  a  waggon,  and  then  the  load  is  doubled.  Thus 
prepared,  he  sets  out  on  an  expedition  for  the  winter.  A 
multitude  of  these  young  men  direct  themselves  to  the  south- 
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era  states,  and  in  their  excursions  travel  wherever  they  can 
find  settlements.  Each  of  them  walks  and  rides,  alternately, 
through  this  vast  distance,  till  he  reaches  Richmond,  New- 
bern,  Charleston,  or  Savannah,  and  usually  carries  with  him, 
to  the  place  of  Ins  destination,  no  small  part  of  the  gain  which 
he  has  acquired  upon  the  road.  Here  he  finds  one  or  more 
workmen,  who  have  been  sent  forward  to  co-operate  with  him, 
furnished  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  tinned  plates  to  supply 
him  with  all  the  ware  which  he  can  sell  during  the  season. 
With  this  he  wanders  into  the  interior  country,  calls  at  every 
door  on  his  way,  and  with  an  address  and  pertinacity  not  easily 
resisted,  compels  no  small  number  of  the  inhabitants  to  buy. 
At  the  commencement  of  summer  they  return  to  New-York, 
and  thence  to  New- Haven  by  water,  after  selling  their  ve- 
hicles and  their  horses.  The  original  load  of  a  single  horse, 
as  I  am  told,  is  rarely  worth  more  than  three  hundred  dollars, 
or  of  a  waggon  more  than  six  hundred.  Yet  this  business  is 
said  to  yield  both  the  owner  and  his  agent  valuable  returns, 
and  the  profit  to  be  greater  than  that  which  is  made  by  the 
sale  of  any  other  merchandize  of  equal  value.  Even  those, 
who  carry  out  a  single  load,  and  dispose  of  it  in  the  neigh- 
bouring country,  find  their  employment  profitable.  In  this 
manner  considerable  wealth  has  been  accumulated  in  Wor- 
thington,  and  in  several  towns  in  its  vicinity. 

Every  inhabited  part  of  the  United  States  is  visited  by 
these  men.  I  have  see  them  on  the  peninsula  of  Cape  Cod, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Erie,  distant  from  each 
other  more  than  six  hundred  miles.  They  make  their  way  to 
Detroit,  four  hundred  miles  farther ;  to  Canada,  to  Kentucky, 
and,  if  I  mistake  not,  to  New-Orleans  and  St.  Louis. 

All  the  evils,  which  are  attendant  upon  the  bartering  of 
small  wares,  are  incident  to  this  and  every  other  mode  of 
traffic  of  the  same  general  nature.  Many  of  the  young  men, 
employed  in  this  business,  part  at  an  early  period  with  both 
modesty  and  principle.  Their  sobriety  is  exchanged  for  cun- 
ning, their  honesty  for  imposition,  and  their  decent  behaviour 
for  coarse  impudence.  Mere  wanderers,  accustomed  to  no 
order,  control,  or  worship,  and  directed  solely  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  petty  gains,  they  soon  fasten  upon  this  object,  and 
forget  every  other  of  a  superior  nature.     The  only  source  of 
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their  pleasure  or  their  reputation  is  gain,  and  that,  however 
small,  or  however  acquired,  secures  both.  No  course  of  life 
tends  more  rapidly,  or  more  effectually,  to  eradicate  every 
moral  feeling. 

Berlin  has,  I  suspect,  suffered  not  a  little  from  this  source. 
Were  their  manufactures  sold  like  other  merchandize,  the 
profits  would  undoubtedly  be  lessened,  but  the  corruption  of 
a  considerable  number  of  human  beings  would  be  prevented*. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

*  The  business  of  selling  tin  ware  has  within  a  few  years  undergone  a 
considerable  change.  Formerly  the  pedlar's  load  was  composed  exclusively 
of  this  manufacture ;  now  he  has  an  assortment  of  merchandize  to  offer  to 
his  customers.  He  carries  pins,  needles,  scissars,  combs,  coat  and  vest  but- 
tons, with  many  other  trifling  articles  of  hardware,  and  children's  books, 
and  cotton  stuffs  made  in  New-England.  A  number  set  out  with  large 
waggons  loaded  with  dry  goods,  hats  and  shoes,  together  with  tin  ware,  and 
the  smaller  articles  already  mentioned.  These  loads  will  frequently  cost 
the  proprietor  from  one  to  two  thousand  dollars,  and  are  intended  exclu- 
sively for  the  southern  and  western  states. 

It  is  frequently  the  fact,  that  from  twenty  to  thirty  persons  are  employed 
by  a  single  house  in  the  manufacturing  and  selling  of  tin  ware  and  other  ar- 
cles.  The  workmen,  furnished  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  raw  ma- 
terials to  employ  them  for  six  months,  are  sent  on  by  water,  in  the  autumn, 
to  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  or  Georgia.  They  station  them- 
selves at  some  town  in  the  interior,  where  the  employer,  or  his  agent,  has  a 
store  well  furnished  with  such  articles  as  the  pedlars  require.  As  the  stock 
of  each  pedlar  is  exhausted,  he  repairs  to  the  store  for  a  supply.  In  this 
way,  a  large  amount  of  goods  are  vended  during  the  six  or  eight  months 
they  are  absent. 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  extent  to  which  this  business  is  some- 
times carried,  from  the  fact,  that  immediately  after  the  late  war  with  Great 
Britain,  which  terminated  in  1815,  ten  thousand  boxes  of  tinned  plates 
were  manufactured  into  culinary  vessels  in  the  town  of  Berlin  in  one  year. 
Since  that  time,  however,  the  quantity  demanded  for  this  market  has  greatly 
diminish  ed . — Pub. 


LETTER   II. 


Hatfield.  Whateley.  Deerfield.  Battles  with  the  Indians 
at  Bloody  Brook  and  Hatfield.  Deerfield  River.  Burn- 
ing of  Deerfield,  and  captivity  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Williams 
and  many  of  the  Inhabitants. 

Dear  Sir; 

We  began  our  journey  from  Berlin  on  the  19th, 
and  rode  through  Wethersfield  and  Hartford  to  Windsor  : 
twenty-three  miles.  The  following  morning  we  rode  through 
Suffield  to  Springfield  ;  and,  after  dinner,  by  the  South- Had- 
ley  canal  to  Northampton.  The  next  day  we  crossed  the 
river  to  Hadley ;  and  on  Friday,  the  22d,  we  rode  through 
Hatfield,  Whateley,  Deerfield,  Greenfield,  Bernardston,  and 
Gill,  to  Northfield :  thirty-four  miles.  About  two-thirds  of 
the  road  are  good ;  of  the  remaining  third,  seven  miles  are  a 
heavy  sand,  and  the  rest  stony  and  rough. 

Hatfield  lies  opposite  to  the  north  end  of  Hadley,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  mile  and  a  half.  It  is  built  chiefly  on  two  streets  : 
the  principal  running  north  and  south  near  a  mile  ;  the  other 
about  as  far  east  and  west.  The  houses  are  generally  decent ; 
and  a  small  number  in  a  better  style. 

Hatfield  contains  9,000  acres  ;  2,000  of  them,  however,  are 
in  the  bounds  of  Williamsburgh  ;  which,  together  with  Whate- 
ley, was  formerly  a  parish  of  Hatfield  :  and  all  three  were  ori- 
ginally included  within  the  bounds  of  Hadley.  A  part  of  this 
township  is  a  pine  plain ;  a  part,  intervals  of  the  first  quality ; 
and  the  remaining  part  valuable  upland. 

The  inhabitants  have  for  a  long  period  been  conspicuous  for 
uniformity  of  character.  They  have  less  intercourse  with  their 
neighbours  than  those  of  most  other  places.  An  air  of  silence 
and  retirement  appears  everywhere.  Except  travellers,  few 
persons  are   seen  abroad,    beside    those  who  are    employed 
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about  their  daily  business.  This  seclusion  probably  renders 
them  less  agreeable  to  strangers ;  but  certainly  contributes  to 
their  prosperity.  Accordingly,  few  farming  towns  are  equally 
distinguished,  either  for  their  property  or  their  thrift.  Men, 
who  devote  themselves  to  their  own  concerns,  usually  manage 
them  well.  The  people  of  Hatfield  are  good  farmers.  Their 
fields  are  cultivated,  and  their  cattle  fattened,  in  a  superior 
manner. 

The  principal  street  lies  on  an  interval.  Connecticut  river 
anciently  ran,  not  only  where  the  houses  are  now  built,  but 
nearly  half  a  mile  farther  westward ;  and  washed  the  foot  of  a 
hill  where  runs  a  mill-stream,  called  Hatfield  Mill  River.  This 
interval  has  been  greatly  extended  towards  Hadley,  since  the 
settlement  of  this  country.  Several  considerable  lots  have 
been  washed  away  from  the  Hadley  shore,  within  sixty  or  se- 
venty years  ;  and  tracts,  equally  large,  have  been  added  to  the 
Hatfield  shore.  It  cannot  be  wondered  at,  that  this  process 
of  alluvion  and  abluvion,  which  has  gone  on  ever  since  the  de- 
luge, or  perhaps,  more  correctly,  ever  since  Connecticut  river 
broke  down  the  ancient  mound  between  Mount  Tom  and 
Mount  Holyoke,  should  produce  even  greater  changes  than 
these.    The  proof,  that  these  have  taken  place,  is  complete. 

A  bridge  has  been  built  over  Connecticut  river,  between 
Hadley  and  Hatfield,  since  the  date  of  this  journey.  Hatfield 
was  incorporated  May  11th,  1670.  A  part  of  its  history  will 
be  recited  hereafter.  In  1790,  it  contained  103  dwelling 
houses  and  703  inhabitants ;  in  1800,  123  houses  and  809 
inhabitants  ;  in  1810,  805. 

Whateley  lies  immediately  north  of  Hatfield ;  and  consists 
also  of  three  divisions :  an  interval,  a  yellow-pine  plain,  and  a 
collection  of  hills.  The  soil  of  the  two  first  is  indifferent ;  that 
of  the  last  is  rich.  The  road  passes  over  the  plain ;  and  ex- 
hibits no  part  of  the  settlements,  beside  a  little  hamlet,  consist- 
ing of  a  few  houses,  chiefly  of  an  indifferent  appearance.  The 
hills  are  covered  with  a  collection  of  valuable  farms. 

In  the  year  1790,  this  township  contained  120  houses,  and 
736  inhabitants ;  in  the  year  1800,  773 ;  in  1810,  891. 

This  plain,  generally  dull  and  wearisome  to  the  traveller, 
presents,  nevertheless,  several  fine  objects  to  the  eye ;  parti- 
cularly Sugar-loaf,  the  south  end  of  Deerfield  Mountain,  and 
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partially  cut  off  from  it  by  a  valley.  It  is  a  sharp,  and  some- 
what irregular  cone ;  singularly  resembling  the  object  from 
which  it  derives  its  name.  The  southern  side  presents  a  bold 
precipice,  extending  from  the  summit  half  way  to  the  base. 
A  huge  mass  of  rocks  and  fragments  of  sandstone  at  the  bot- 
tom has  been  shaken  off  from  this  eminence,  either  by  the 
gradual  influence  of  time,  or  by  some  violent  convulsion  of 
nature.  Two  great  openings  between  Sugar-loaf  and  Mount 
Toby  on  the  east,  and  the  hills,  which  have  been  mentioned, 
on  the  west,  appear  like  two  vistas,  to  which  there  are  no 
limits,  beside  such  as  are  formed  by  the  imagination. 

Near  the  southern  extremity  of  Deerfield  is  a  small  settle- 
ment, called  Muddy  brook,  and  anciently  Bloody  brook ;  on 
which,  in  the  year  1675,  there  was  a  severe  action  between  a 
body  of  the  Colonists  and  an  army  of  savages.  To  give  you 
a  just  view  of  this  event,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  recourse 
to  some  preceding  facts. 

Until  the  year  1675,  the  English  inhabitants  of  this  county 
had  lived  in  as  perfect  harmony  with  their  neighbours,  as  can 
be  supposed  to  exist  between  bodies  of  men,  of  so  different 
characters,  principles,  and  interests.  The  settlers  originally 
purchased  their  lands  of  the  Indians  at  an  equitable  price  ;  and 
had  paid  the  full  amount  of  their  demands,  and  the  real  value 
of  the  purchase.  In  all  their  intercourse  with  them,  also,  they 
had  exhibited  exemplary  justice  and  humanity.  The  first  hos- 
tilities commenced  in  this  region,  and  throughout  most  of 
New- England,  in  consequence  of  the  policy,  intrigues,  and 
influence  of  the  celebrated  Philip.  The  character  of  this  sa- 
chem I  have  already  given.  With  a  discernment,  a  compre- 
hensiveness of  views,  and  an  efficacy  of  address,  unprecedented 
among  the  aborigines  of  this  country,  he  succeeded  in  a  de- 
sign, which  few  of  them  ever  formed,  and  none  of  them  was 
able  to  accomplish  :  that  of  uniting  the  great  body  of  his  coun- 
trymen in  one  effort  to  exterminate  the  Colonists.  This  fact, 
though  questioned  by  a  very  respectable  historian*  of  New- 
England,  is,  I  think,  clearly  confirmed  by  the  writers  and 
the  events  of  the  period  in  which  it  existed.  It  is  questioned, 
therefore,  from  philosophical  principles  only.     Nor  will  these 

*  Dr.  Belknap. 
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principles,  when  the  subject  is  fairly  examined,  furnish  any 
solid  foundation  for  doubt.  The  Indians  of  New- England, 
though  divided  into  many  tribes,  belonged  to  one  nation; 
spoke  one  language ;  and  had  one  set  of  customs,  manners, 
and  religious  rites.  Accordingly  they  claimed,  and  acknow- 
ledged, a  common  kindred  ;  and  styled  themselves,  in  the  pro- 
per sense,  brothers.  Almost  always  at  war  with  each  other, 
they  still  had  a  common  interest ;  and  at  this  time  felt  it  pecu- 
liarly. The  Colonists,  already  numerous  and  formidable,  were 
daily  increasing  both  in  numbers  and  power. 

Jealousy,  easily  kindled  in  all  men,  burns  of  course  in  the 
breast  of  a  savage,  and  the  fuel  now  furnished  raised  it  into 
a  flame.  Almost  every  tribe  in  southern  New- England  was 
directly  solicited,  by  Philip  or  his  agents,  to  engage  in  a 
war  against  the  Colonists.  Such  a  war  actually  broke  out.  at 
this  very  period ;  an  event  unprecedented,  improbable,  and 
on  any  other  ground  inexplicable.  Sassacus,  at  a  very  early 
date,  had  made  the  same  attempt  without  success ;  or  the 
other  tribes  dreaded  the  Pequods  more  than  they  dreaded  the 
English.  This  war  united  tribes  hostile  to  each  other,  desti- 
tute of  any  pretence  for  quarrelling  with  the  English,  and 
hitherto  living  with  them  in  uninterrupted  harmony:  such  were 
the  tribes  in  this  country.  Finally,  all  this  was  acknowledged 
by  the  Indians  of  Hadley  ;  a  tribe  covering  a  considerable 
extent  of  country,  at  perfect  peace  with  the  planters  of  their 
neighbourhood  through  forty  years,  and  now  destitute  of  the 
slightest  cause  for  hostility.  These  Indians  declared,  that 
they  took  up  the  hatchet  by  the  instigation  of  Philip. 

The  first  proof  of  their  intentions  was  their  desertion  of  their 
fortress  and  their  houses ;  a  proof  completely  equivalent,  in 
the  existing  circumstances,  to  a  declaration  of  war.  Accord- 
ingly they  were  pursued  by  a  party  of  the  English,  and  were 
overtaken  just  after  they  had  passed  the  river  at  the  foot  of 
Sugar-loaf,  about  eight  miles  above  Hatfield.  Here,  on  the 
25th  of  August,  1G75,  a  skirmish  ensued,  in  which  nine  or  ten 
of  the  English  fell,  and  about  twenty-six  of  the  Indians.  The 
rest  escaped,  and  joined  a  party  of  Philip's  friends  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

On  the  first  of  September  following  they  attacked  Deer- 
field,  and  burnt  most  of  the  houses.     A  few  days  afterwards 
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they  fell  upon  Northfield,  and  killed  nine  or  ten  of  the  inha- 
bitants. Emboldened  by  these  and  several  other  successes, 
they  assembled  in  a  body  of  seven  or  eight  hundred,  with  an 
intention  to  destroy  Hatfield.  Captains  Mosely  and  Pool 
were  quartered  here  with  their  companies,  as  was  Major  Ap- 
pleton  with  another  company  at  Hadley.  The  savages  as- 
saulted Hatfield  at  the  two  extremes  and  in  the  centre  at  the 
same  time.  Appleton  and  Pool  defended  the  extremes,  and 
Mosely  the  centre.  Early  in  the  engagement  about  ten  of 
the  English  were  killed  ;  but  the  reception  which  the  assailants 
met  was  so  warm,  and  probably  so  unexpected,  that,  after 
burning  several  buildings,  they  fled  with  precipitation;  and 
were  so  much  discouraged  as  to  leave  the  country  for  some 
months  in  quiet. 

On  the  30th  of  May,  1676,  a  body  of  six  or  seven  hundred 
fell  upon  Hatfield  again,  and  burnt  about  a  dozen  houses  and 
barns  in  the  skirts  of  the  town.  As  the  assault  was  made  in 
the  dav  time,  the  men  were  chiefly  abroad  in  the  fields,  at 
their  husbandry.  The  people  who  were  left  behind  betook 
themselves  to  some  fortified  houses,  near  the  centre  of  the 
town,  for  protection.  One  part  of  the  enemy  attacked  these 
fortresses,  while  another  employed  themselves  in  collecting 
and  driving  away  the  cattle  belonging  to  the  inhabitants.  In 
the  mean  time  twenty-five  young  men  from  Hadley,  having 
crossed  the  river  soon  after  the  attack  began,  forced  their  way 
through  the  body  of  the  savages  with  invincible  resolution ; 
and,  with  the  loss  of  only  five  of  their  number,  killed  several 
of  the  enemy ;  then  joining  the  inhabitants,  who  had  returned 
from  their  fields,  they  defended  the  town  in  the  most  gallant 
manner.  This  brave  resistance  so  discouraged  the  Indians, 
that  they  withdrew  with  their  plunder,  and  never  afterwards 
made  any  serious  attack  upon  Hatfield. 

I  have  observed,  that  in  September,  1675,  the  savages  in- 
vaded Deerfield,  and  burnt  the  principal  part  of  the  houses. 
It  was  then  evacuated  by  the  inhabitants,  who  fled  to  the 
neighbouring  settlements  for  protection.  Their  harvest  had 
been  cut  about  two  months  before,  and,  having  been  stacked 
in  the  fields,  escaped  the  conflagration.  A  number  of  men 
went  from  the  settlements  below,  with  a  collection  of  teams, 
to  bring  it  away.     Captain  Lathrop  voluntarily  offered  to  go, 
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with  a  company  of  eighty  men,  and  protect  this  enterprise. 
The  wheat,  about  three  thousand  bushels,  was  threshed, 
loaded  upon  carts,  and  without  molestation  conveyed  to  the 
brook  mentioned  above.  It  has  been  said,  that  the  English 
stopped  here  to  gather  grapes,  and  that  the  assault  was  made 
while  they  were  thus  employed  ;  but  Hubbard  declares,  that 
the  enemy  fell  upon  them  while  they  were  marching.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  seven  or  eight  hundred  Indians,  on  the  18th  of 
September,  attacked  them  at  this  place  with  their  customary 
fury.  Captain  Lathrop,  with  a  very  natural  but  fatal  mistake, 
ordered  each  of  his  men  to  betake  himself  to  a  tree,  and  to 
fight  the  enemy  in  their  own  manner.  Nothing  could  have 
been  more  unhappy ;  for  the  Indians,  by  their  superior  num- 
bers, completely  surrounded  them.  Every  man,  wherever  he 
stood,  had  therefore  an  enemy  behind  him,  by  whom  he  was 
liable  to  be  destroyed  in  the  very  act  of  pointing  his  musket 
at  another.  Besides,  the  savages,  habituated  to  fight  in  this 
manner  from  their  childhood,  were  both  more  alert  in  it  and 
more  skilful.  Every  savage  is  trained  to  run  with  the  greatest 
rapidity ;  to  conceal  himself  with  unexampled  caution ;  to  take 
every  advantage,  presented  either  by  the  ground  or  by  the 
forest,  to  deceive  and  circumvent  his  less  cautious  enemy ;  to 
watch  in  patient  silence  all  his  motions ;  and  to  direct  towards 
him  certain  death,  at  the  moment,  and  from  the  quarter,  most 
unsuspected.  In  a  word,  all  the  skill,  and  all  the  facility, 
which  the  whole  energy  of  a  savage  mind  can  compass,  the 
Indians,  with  respect  to  this  mode  of  warfare,  universally 
possess.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  that  in  any  case  of  this 
nature  they  should  fail  of  a  superiority  over  their  enemies, 
unless  those  enemies  should  have  been  habituated  to  the  same 
system.  When  the  Colonis+s  have  been  long  used  to  this 
manner  of  fighting,  they  have  often,  from  superior  intelligence, 
been  an  overmatch  for  the  Indians  themselves. 

Of  the  justice  of  these  remarks  the  history  of  New- England 
has  furnished  many  proofs,  and  one  of  the  most  distressing  in 
the  present  conflict.  Captain  Lathrop  and  his  company  fought 
with  great  gallantry ;  but  they  fought  almost  in  vain.  Lathrop 
himself  fell  at  the  commencement  of  the  attack.  Of  the  whole 
number,  ninety  were  killed  on  the  spot;  seven  only  escaped. 
The  company  consisted  of  choice  young  men ;  and  is   styled 
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by  Hubbard,  who  lived  in  the  midst  of  them,  "  the  flower  of 
the  county  of  Essex."  The  tale  spread  with  an  electrical 
rapidity  throughout  New- England ;  and  awakened,  not  only 
among  their  surviving  friends,  but  throughout  the  country,  the 
deepest  lamentation. 

Captain  Mosely,  who  seems  to  have  been  at  Deerfield  when 
the  enterprise  was  undertaken,  marched  his  company  with  the 
utmost  expedition  to  relieve  Lathrop.  Before  he  arrived  the 
contest  was  over;  and  the  savages,  flushed  with  their  success, 
were  pillaging  the  dead.  Having  formed  his  men  in  a  firm 
column,  and  commanded  them  to  keep  their  ranks,  he  charged 
the  Indians  with  an  intrepidity  and  vigour  probably  never  ex- 
ceeded, and  utterly  superior  to  savage  resistance.  In  spite 
of  then'  numbers  he  drove  them  into  a  swamp,  and  forced 
his  way  through  their  whole  body.  They  then  attempted  to 
hang  upon  his  rear ;  but  with  a  presence  of  mind,  which 
merits  the  honourable  remembrance  of  his  countrymen,  he 
wheeled  his  men,  and  broke  through  the  Indians  a  second 
time.  In  this  manner  he  fought  them  five  hours,  and  drove 
them  several  miles,  with  such  success,  that  while  he  had  but 
two  men  killed,  and  eight  or  nine  wounded,  he  destroyed, 
according  to  the  acknowledgment  of  the  savages  themselves, 
ninety-six  of  their  number.  His  lieutenants,  Savage  and 
Pickering,  nobly  seconded  the  efforts  of  their  commander, 
and  were  gallantly  followed  by  every  man  in  the  company. 
So  much  were  the  savages  awed,  that,  numerous  as  they  were 
after  the  contest  was  ended,  and  few  as  were  their  adversaries, 
this  little  band  of  heroes  returned  that  evening  to  Deerfield, 
without  molestation. 

Next  morning  Mosely  marched  again  to  the  field  of  battle ; 
and  again  found  the  savages  stripping  the  dead.  Soon  after, 
Major  Treat,  from  Connecticut,  joined  him  with  about  one 
hundred  men.  The  savages  fled  at  the  approach  of  Treat. 
The  English  buried  the  slain,  and  withdrew.  A  monument 
of  stones  was  afterwards  raised  over  them  by  their  countrymen, 
and  remains  to  the  present  time.  But  the  stream,  on  the 
banks  of  which  this  memorable  disaster  took  place,  has  itself 
become  the  most  permanent  memorial  of  the  catastrophe,  by 
receiving  the  dismal  name  of  Bloody  brook. 

In  populous  and  powerful  countries,  where  war  is  a  pro- 
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fessional  business,  and  battles  are  fought  for  the  sake  of  do- 
minion, victory,  and  glory  ;  where  success,  and  defeat,  are  re- 
garded not  as  sources  of  life  and  death  to  the  combatants,  nor 
of  sorrow  to  their  surviving  friends,  but  as  materials  for  a  ga- 
zette extraordinary,  means  of  gratifying  the  curiosity  of  news- 
readers, and  causes  of  national  triumph  or  disgrace ;  the  in- 
habitants can  form  no  idea  of  the  distress,  spread  throughout 
New- England  by  this  event.  The  day,  on  which  it  took  place, 
is  styled  by  Hubbard,  writing  soon  after,  "  the  saddest  day, 
that  ever  befel  New-England."  The  disaster,  unattended 
with  that  complication  and  confusion,  which  envelop  the 
horrors  of  regular  war,  and  hide  its  miseries  from  the  eye,  was 
sufficiently  limited  to  be  comprehended  by  every  mind,  and 
sufficiently  particular  to  be  felt  by  every  heart.  The  very  tra- 
dition, which  conveyed  it  down  to  succeeding  generations,  was, 
for  ninety  years  at  least,  attended  with  peculiar  gloom  and 
horror.  I  remember  it  perfectly,  as  one  of  the  most  awful  and 
melancholy  tales  of  childhood ;  and,  when  I  first  passed  by  the 
spot,  could  not  refrain  from  shuddering  at  »the  sight  of  this 
scene  of  woe.  Should  you  think  these  emotions  too  strong 
for  the  occasion,  you  will  remember,  that  the  same  propor- 
tional loss  to  England,  at  the  present  time,  would  be  that  of 
13,000  men. 

In  the  village  of  Muddybrook,  and  its  neighbourhood,  I 
preached  several  years ;  and  never  found  so  attentive  a  con- 
gregation. To  the  lasting  honour  of  this  little  flock,  I  take 
pleasure  in  recording  here,  that,  while  many  other  congrega- 
tions, five,  six,  or  eight  times  more  numerous,  and  richer  in  a 
still  greater  proportion,  refused,  during  the  period  in  which 
the  continental  currency  was  seriously  depreciated,  to  pay  the 
ancient  stipend,  customarily  established  for  preaching;  this 
little  body  of  people  (and  I  will  add  those  of  South-Hadley 
also),  few  in  numbers,  and  generally  in  small  circumstances, 
paid  without  a  murmur,  and  without  hinting  a  wish  to  the  con- 
trary, the  full  sum. 

The  township  of  Deerfield  lies  immediately  north  of  Whate- 
ley.  Its  surface  is  of  every  kind,  from  the  roughest  precipice 
to  the  most  elegant  interval ;  and  its  soil  distinguished  by  every 
variety.  It  commences  at  Connecticut  river  in  a  succession 
of  intervals,  immediately  westward  of  which  rises  Deerfield 
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mountain.  This  is  succeeded  by  the  valley,  mentioned  in  the 
description  of  Whateley  under  the  name  of  the  Vista ;  and 
this  by  a  range  of  hills  on  the  west,  already  mentioned,  which 
form  the  remainder  of  its  extent.  From  the  southern  boundary 
about  four  miles,  the  space  between  these  hills  is  occupied 
principally  by  a  plain,  about  three  miles  in  breadth ;  a  con- 
siderable part  of  which  is  good  land.  North  of  this  plain 
lies  an  extensive  collection  of  intervals  along  Deerfield  river, 
spreading  into  the  township  of  Greenfield. 

This  river  rises  in  Somerset  and  Wilmington,  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Bennington  and  Windham,  and  state  of  Vermont. 
Thence  it  runs  south-eastward  through  the  north-western  part 
of  the  county  of  Hampshire,  until  it  passes  about  two  miles 
south  of  the  town  of  Deerfield.  Then,  turning  directly  north, 
it  runs  four  miles  farther ;  and,  dividing  Deerfield  from  Green- 
field, directs  its  course  eastward  two  miles,  through  a  gap  in 
the  Deerfield  mountain,  into  the  Connecticut.  Its  whole 
length  is  about  forty  miles.  This  stream  is  of  considerable 
size,  and  remarkably  rapid  and  violent.  During  most  of  its 
course,  it  passes  between  high  and  steep  mountains.  Rains, 
therefore,  and  melted  snows,  suddenly  raise  its  waters  to  a 
great  height ;  and  often  exhibit  the  liveliest  images  of  that 
fury  and  ravage,  which  is  so  favourite  a  theme  of  poetical 
description.  In  the  spring  especially,  the  disruption  of  its  ice 
at  times  presents  to  the  eye  and  ear  terrifying  specimens  of 
physical  power,  and  most  impressive  exhibitions  of  awful  and 
pre-eminent  grandeur. 

But  in  the  mild  and  beautiful  periods  of  the  year,  few  scenes 
are  more  delightful  than  this  river  and  its  borders.  The  in- 
tervals, which  accompany  the  whole  of  its  northern,  and  a  con- 
siderable part  of  its  eastern  course,  are  unusually  elegant  and 
productive.  The  town  itself  is  situated  on  a  handsome  eleva- 
tion, in  the  midst  of  luxuriant  meadows  and  orchards.  In 
union  with  these  objects,  the  neighbouring  mountains  on  the 
east,  the  more  distant  hills  on  the  west,  covered  with  farms 
and  forests,  and  the  river  winding  at  the  bottom,  form  a  land- 
scape, which,  more  than  most  others,  engages  the  eye  of  a 
traveller. 

The  town  is  built  on  an  elevation,  spreading  out  from  the 
foot  of  the  mountain.     The  principal  street,  on  which  stand 
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three-fourths  of  the  houses,  runs  from  north  to  south.  The 
buildings  are  generally  neat ;  and  exhibit  everywhere  a  tidy, 
thrifty  appearance.  The  inhabitants  are  generally  farmers, 
and  of  the  first  class  in  this  country.  Few  places  can  boast  of 
larger  crops  ;  and  none  of  liner,  fatter  beeves.  Indeed,  the 
stall-fed  beef  of  this,  and  other  towns  in  the  county  of  Hamp- 
shire, is  proverbially  distinguished  throughout  the  northern 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

The  people  of  Deerfield  have  ever  been  patrons  of  educa- 
tion. In  the  year  1797  they  raised,  by  subscription,  a  con- 
siderable fund;  and  finished  a  commodious  building  for  an 
academy.  The  state  added  to  it  a  township,  of  unsettled 
land,  in  the  district  of  Maine.  The  usual  number  of  students 
may  be  considered  as  varying  from  forty  to  eighty.  In  four 
years  there  have  been  admitted  four  hundred  and  seventy-six : 
a  considerable  number  of  them,  however,  for  short  terms. 
The  institution  is  flourishing.  Deerfield  contains  but  one  con- 
gregation, and  scarcely  a  dissenting  individual.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  short  period,  during  the  American  revolution, 
when  they  were  unhappily  engaged  both  in  ecclesiastical  and 
political  contentions,  the  inhabitants  have  been  distinguished 
for  uniform  harmony,  good  order,  and  good  morals. 

Deerfield  was  granted  by  the  legislature  in  the  year  1669; 
and  began  to  be  settled  in  1671.  The  first  four  years  the  in- 
habitants lived  happily  with  the  natives.  Between  1675  and 
1763  attacks  were  made  upon  the  town,  or  upon  some  of  its 
inhabitants,  about  thirty  times.  Twice  it  was  burnt,  in  1675 
and  in  1704 ;  and  twice  deserted,  in  1675  and  in  1677.  In 
1677  some  of  the  inhabitants  returned  to  it ;  but  were  driven  off 
the  second  time,  and  did  not  renew  the  effort  until  1682.  In 
1704  forty  of  the  inhabitants  were  killed,  and  more  than  one 
hundred  taken  prisoners  ;  amounting  to  one  half  of  their  whole 
number.  Of  this  tragedy  a  particular  account  was  written  by 
the  Rev.  John  Williams,  their  minister,  who  was  himself 
taken  prisoner,  and  could  truly  say, 

"  Quaeque  ipse  miserrima  vidi, 
Et  quorum  pars  magna  fui." 

After  the  death  of  Philip,  in  August,  1676,  the  war,  which 
he  had  instigated,  continued  for  some  time;  and  in  several  of 
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the  following1  years  various  mischief  was  done  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  unfortunate  town.  From  the  year  1688  to  the 
year  1760,  the  French  in  Canada,  who  had  gained  an  as- 
cendency over  many  of  the  savage  tribes,  made  it  a  primary 
part  of  their  policy  to  excite  these  people  to  depredations  on 
the  Colonists  of  New-England.  No  nation  was  ever  so 
eagerly  attentive  to  its  political  interests  as  France ;  and  no 
government  ever  pursued  its  interests  with  equal  fraud, 
cruelty,  or  destitution  of  principle.  Until  the  late  irruption 
of  infidelity  in  Europe,  no  men  were  ever  more  zealously  en- 
gaged in  making  proselytes  than  the  Canadian  clergy,  or 
less  encumbered  with  moral  restraints.  The  government  de- 
manded scalps ;  and  paid  a  bounty  for  them.  The  clergy 
called  for  captives,  whom  they  might  convert  to  the  Romish 
religion.  The  demands  of  both  were  clamorous ;  and  pro- 
duced an  uninterrupted  succession,  and  an  immense  diffusion, 
of  fire  and  slaughter. 

Tn  the  year  1697  the  savages  attacked  Deerfield :  but  the 
inhabitants,  with  Mr.  Williams  at  their  head,  made  so  timely 
and  vigorous  a  resistance,  that  the  attempt  miscarried.  In 
1703,  Colonel  Schuyler  of  Albany,  to  whom  the  people  of 
New-England  were  not  a  little  indebted  for  friendly  offices  of 
this  nature,  advertised  the  Deerfield  people,  that  an  expedition 
against  them  was  on  foot.  Mr.  Williams  earnestly  seconded 
his  monitions,  and  warned  his  parishioners  to  prepare  for  their 
defence.  He  also  applied  to  the  government  for  a  guard. 
His  parishioners  slept  in  quiet,  and  the  government,  as  if  they 
meant  to  laugh  at  the  apprehensions  of  danger,  sent  a  guard 
of  twenty  men.  The  pretence  for  the  intended  expedition 
was  to  avenge  some  wrongs,  done  by  Sir  Edmund  Andros  to 
Monsieur  Castine  of  Penobscot.  Andros  had  plundered  the 
house  of  Castine.  Castine  complained  to  the  governor  of 
Canada;  and  the  governor,  a  true  French  jurist,  promised 
him,  as  a  compensation,  that  he  would  burn  some  of  the 
New-England  villages,  and  slaughter  their  inhabitants. 

On  Tuesday,  February  29th,  1704,  three  hundred  French- 
men and  Indians,  under  the  command  of  the  infamous  Hextel 
De  Rouville,  broke  in  upon  this  unhappy  town  a  little  before 
day-break.  Even  the  watch  partook  of  the  common  stupidity, 
and  lay  down  to  sleep  two  hours  before  day.     The  enemy, 
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•who  had  for  some  time  been  employed  in  reconnoitering  the 
town,  perceiving  every  thing  to  be  quiet,  attacked  the  fortified 
house,  in  which  the  garrison  was  kept ;  and  made  themselves 
masters  of  it  without  any  difficulty.  A  party  of  them  then 
forced  the  doors  of  Mr.  Williams'  house.  Awaked  by  the 
noise,  he  saw  a  number  of  them  entering  his  bed-room ;  and 
snapped  his  pistol  at  an  Indian,  who  first  came  to  his  bed-side. 
But  he  was  immediately  seized,  disarmed,  and  bound ;  and 
kept  standing  in  his  shirt  near  an  hour.  His  house,  in  the 
mean  time,  was  plundered  of  every  thing  valuable  ;  and  two 
of  his  children,  together  with  a  black  female  servant,  were 
killed  in  cold  blood  before  the  door.  They  then  permitted 
him  and  Mrs.  Williams,  with  five  other  children,  to  put  on 
their  clothes.  The  town  around  them  was  on  fire ;  and  every 
house  but  one,  the  next  to  that  of  Mr.  Williams,  presented  all 
the  horrors  of  slaughter  and  desolation.  This  house,  although 
attacked  by  the  whole  force  of  the  enemy,  was  so  gallantly 
defended  by  seven  men  only,  that  the  invaders  despaired  of 
success,  and  withdrew.  The  house  is  still  standing ;  and  we 
were  gratified  by  seeing  a  hole  in  the  door,  cut  by  these  savages, 
and  the  marks  of  their  bullets  on  the  walls. 

When  the  work  of  devastation  was  finished  elsewhere,  the 
ravagers  set  fire  to  Mr.  Williams'  buildings,  and  conducted 
him,  and  his  remaining  family,  across  the  river  to  the  foot  of 
the  hills,  a  mile  from  the  town.  This  was  the  place  of  general 
rendezvous.  Here  they  were  joined  by  about  an  hundred 
more  of  the  inhabitants ;  men,  women,  and  children.  The 
assailants  had  destroyed,  burned,  killed,  or  captivated,  every 
thing  within  their  power ;  and  ended  the  work  of  desolation, 
only  because  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  done.  Forty- 
seven  persons  fell  in  the  sacking  of  the  town,  of  whom  thirty- 
eight  were  inhabitants. 

The  journey  of  these  captives  lay  over  the  range  of  the 
Green  Mountains;  steep,  and  difficult  of  access;  encum- 
bered with  swamps ;  buried  in  snow,  and  covered  with  forests, 
which  in  many  places  were  scarcely  penetrable  by  man.  Not 
a  house,  beside  a  weekwam,  existed  between  Deerfield  and 
Canada;  nor  an  inhabitant,  who  was  not  a  savage.  Their 
route  over  these  mountains  cannot  now  be  exactly  traced; 
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but  it  probably  measured  not  less  than  forty  or  fifty  miles*, 
A  journey  of  more  difficulty,  distress,  and  horror,  cannot  be 
imagined,  than  that  of  this  venerable  minister,  before  he 
arrived  at  Chamblee.  He  was  lame,  bound,  insulted, 
threatened,  wearied  to  anguish,  and  half  starved.  The  first 
night  after  he  left  Deerfield,  some  of  the  Indians  murdered 
his  black  servant  before  his  eyes.  On  the  second  day,  his 
wife,  whom  he  had  been  forbidden  to  assist,  was  tomahawked 
by  a  savage :  and  on  that,  and  several  succeeding  days, 
seventeen  other  persons,  belonging  to  his  congregation,  met 
with  the  same  fate.     Two  more  perished  with  hunger. 

As  the  enemy  marched  out  of  Deerfield,  they  were  pur- 
sued and  attacked  by  a  body  of  men  from  Hatfield;  and 
lost  more  than  forty  of  their  number.  When  the  assailants 
desisted  from  their  pursuit,  it  was  apparently  from  the  appre- 
hension, that  any  further  attempt  would  prove  fatal  to  their 
captivated  countrymen. 

After  Mr.  Williams  arrived  in  Canada,  it  is  but  justice  to 
say,  he  was  generally  treated  with  civility,  and  often  with 
humanity.  At  the  end  of  two  years  he  was  redeemed ;  and 
on  October  26th,  1706,  left  Quebec,  together  with  fifty-seven 
captives,  among  whom  were  two  of  his  children.  On  the 
21st  of  the  following  month  they  arrived  at  Boston ;  where 
they  were  received  with  the  kindness  dictated  by  the  religion 
of  the  Gospel.  Soon  after  his  arrival,  the  inhabitants  of 
Deerfield  sent  a  committee,  to  solicit  his  return.  The  war 
still  continued,  and  the  town  was  still  exposed  to  similar 
ravages.  Yet  he  yielded  to  their  solicitation.  Eleven  of  the 
remaining  years  of  his  life  were  years  of  war.  The  inhabitants 
were  frequently  alarmed  and  harassed ;  and  a  considerable 
number  were  captivated  or  slain ;  but  they  never  suffered, 
again,  a  destruction  equally  comprehensive.  The  following 
twelve  years  he  passed  in  peace ;  and  died  in  1729,  in  the 
sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  forty-eighth  of  his  mi- 
nistry. 

Two  of  his  sons  were  educated  at  Harvard  College ;  and 
afterwards  settled  in  the  ministry :  one  at  Long-meadow ;  the 

*  The  whole  distance  was  about  330. 
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other  at  Waltham,  near  Boston.  Two  more  were  settled 
in  Deerfield :  and  all  of  them  were  much  respected.  The 
family  has  become  numerous ;  and  is  spread  through  various 
parts  of  the  country. 

One  of  his  children,  a  daughter,  seven  years  old  when  she 
was  carried  into  captivity,  never  returned  to  his  family. 
Great  efforts  were  made  by  the  government,  and  by  in- 
dividuals, for  her  redemption ;  but  the  savages,  who  had 
adopted  her  as  their  child,  could  never  be  persuaded  to  give 
her  up.  She  was  afterwards  married  to  a  sachem,  by  whom 
she  had  several  children.  Some  of  them  are,  or  were  lately, 
still  living ;  and  were  persons  of  superior  consideration  among 
their  countrymen.  One  of  her  grand  children  has  been  edu- 
cated at  Long-meadow  in  a  respectable  manner.  I  have  seen 
this  young  man.  He  has  a  very  good  countenance,  pleasing 
manners,  a  good  understanding,  and  apparently  an  excellent 
disposition,  with  scarcely  a  trace  of  the  Indian  character.  He 
is  destined  to  the  employment  of  a  Missionary  *. 

A  small  fort  in  the  southern  part  of  Deerfield  escaped  the 
general  destruction.  It  was  violently  attacked;  but  it  was 
also  bravely  defended.  This  event  was  the  means  of  pre- 
serving many  of  the  inhabitants,  and  preventing  the  town  from 
being  deserted. 

To  all  these  evils  Deerfield  was  peculiarly  exposed  by  its 
situation.  It  was  on  the  frontier;  was  thirteen  miles  from 
Hatfield,  whence  alone  it  could  receive  effectual  assistance ; 
and  was  built  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  on  the  east,  and  at  a 
small  distance  from  a  range  of  hills  on  the  west.  From  these 
heights  the  savages  saw  every  thing,  which  invited,  or  dis- 
couraged, an  attack ;  and  in  the  forests,  which  covered  them, 
were  concealed  from  detection.  Here  they  were  able  to  make 
a  descent  in  a  moment ;  and  in  a  moment  to  secure  themselves 
from  pursuit.  The  agriculture  of  the  inhabitants  was  principally 
carried  on  in  the  intervals  lying  between  these  heights,  at  some 
distance  from  the  town ;  which,  peaceful  and  smiling  as  they 
now  appear,  were  often  scenes  of  blood.  Here  solitary  in- 
dividuals, and  little  companies,  were  shot  down  in  the  hour  of 
security;    their  scalps  taken  off;    or  themselves  seized  and 

*  Mr.  Williams  is  now  a  Missionary  among  the  Oneidas.  —  Pub. 
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conveyed  to  Canada :  while  the  first  intelligence  of  their  fate 
was  the  sight  of  their  corpses,  or  tidings  of  their  arrival  at 
Montreal.  It  ought  to  be  added,  that  the  valley  of  Deerfield 
River,  and  the  waters  of  Otter  Creek,  streams  nearly  coincid- 
ing in  their  direction,  furnished  the  most  safe  and  convenient 
passage  for  the  Indians  from  Lake  Champlain  to  the  New- 
England  settlements  in  this  quarter.  The  first  object,  which 
presented  itself  as  their  prey  in  the  journey,  was  Deerfield. 
With  such  a  combination  of  circumstances,  singularly  favourable 
to  savage  invasion,  the  peculiar  sufferings  of  its  inhabitants 
cease  to  excite  wonder. 

Deerfield  originally  included  Greenfield,  Conway,  Shel- 
burne,  and  a  part  of  Gill.  In  1704,  there  were  in  the  town- 
ship 280  inhabitants;  and,  in  1763,  1,105  ;  of  which  787  be- 
longed to  Deerfield,  and  368  to  Greenfield,  then  a  parish. 
"  In  1790,  there  were  in  Deerfield  181  dwelling-houses ;  in 
Greenfield,  224;  in  Shelburne,  169;  and  in  Conway,  306: 
in  all,  780.  The  number  of  inhabitants  in  Deerfield  at  this 
time  was  1,330 ;  in  Greenfield,  1,498 ;  in  Shelburne,  1,183 ; 
and  in  Conway,  2,093 :  in  the  whole,  6,204.  In  1800,  the 
number  of  inhabitants  in  Deerfield,  was  1,531 ;  in  Greenfield, 
1,254  (a  part  being  then  included  in  the  incorporation  of  Gill) ; 
in  Shelburne,  1,079;  in  Conway,  2,013;  and  in  the  part,  of 
Gill,  originally  included  in  Deerfield,  144 :  total,  6,021. 

Between  1705  and  1763,  the  number  of  the  inhabitants 
was  doubled  in  about  thirty  years ;  and  from  that  period  to 
1800  in  about  fifteen.  In  the  former  period  the  progress  of 
population  was  both  prevented  and  lessened  by  war :  in  the 
latter  it  was  extensively  derived  from  immigration. 

In  the  year  1810,  Deerfield  contained  ....  1,570 

Greenfield 1,165 

Shelburne 961 

Conway 1,784 

5,480 
I  am,  Sir,  &c. 


LETTER    III. 


Progress  of  Vegetation.  Greenfield.  Bernardston.  Gill. 
Battle  with  the  Indians  called  the  Fall  Fight.  North- 
field.     Attacks  of  the  Indians. 

Dear  Sir  ; 

In  the  interval  below  Deerfield  we  passed,  on  the 
22d,  the  first  field  in  which  the  harvest  of  maize  had  been 
gathered.  The  day  following  we  saw  several  others  in  an  in- 
terval above  Northfield  in  the  same  situation.  At  Haverhill, 
on  the  28th,  we  found  the  inhabitants  in  the  midst  of  their 
harvest ;  and  at  Lancaster,  on  the  30th,  the  harvest  was 
nearly  finished.  At  New-Haven,  it  was  scarcely  more  than 
half  through  on  the  20th  of  the  following  month.  I  could  not 
avoid  being  struck  with  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God, 
conspicuous  in  these  facts.  In  the  opening  of  the  spring,  ve- 
getation is  earlier  on  the  Sound  than  in  any  part  of  the  in- 
terior, situated  (unless  in  some  warm  soils  and  exposures) 
even  at  no  great  distance.  The  maize,  particularly,  is  grow- 
ing at  New-Haven  several  weeks  before  it  is  planted  at  Lan- 
caster, and  a  still  longer  period  before  it  is  planted  on  the 
neighbouring  hills.  It  has  often  been  said,  and  I  presume 
with  truth,  that  a  traveller  might  eat  the  first  green  peas  at 
St.  Mary's,  in  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  United  States; 
and,  proceeding  thence  by  moderate  journeys,  might  also  eat 
the  first  green  peas,  daily,  throughout  the  whole  distance  to 
Machias,  in  the  north-east  corner.  It  will  not  be  supposed, 
that  absolute  exactness  is  here  intended ;  but  that  the  asser- 
tion is  true  in  a  loose  and  general  sense  I  have  no  doubt;  the 
effects  of  peculiar  skill  in  gardening,  and  of  favourable  and 
unfavourable  exposures,  being  laid  out  of  the  question.  From 
the  Sound  to  the  45th  degree  of  latitude  the  progress  of  the 
vernal  vegetation,  even  when  traced  through  the  valleys,  is 
varied  in  a  greater  degree  than  is  here  supposed ;  when  re- 
ferred to  the  mountains,  the  difference  is  greater  still.     From 
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a  period  in  the  summer,  estimated  from  the  20th  to  the  30th 
of  June,  the  vegetation  of  the  interior  advances  upon  that 
of  the  coast,  and  ultimately  becomes,  with  respect  to  many 
vegetables,  much  more  forward.  This  is  especially  applicable 
to  maize,  which,  more  than  any  object  of  agriculture  in  this 
country,  demands  the  influence  of  intense  heat. 

The  cause  of  this  phenomenon  may  be  thus  explained.  In 
the  spring  the  ocean  is  warmer  than  the  land  :  by  the  breezes 
from  the  ocean  vegetation  is  quickened  earlier,  and  advanced 
faster,  on  the  shore  of  the  Sound  than  in  the  interior,  through 
March,  April,  and  the  principal  part  of  May,  the  time,  how- 
ever, differing  materially  in  different  years.  In  the  latter  part 
of  May,  and  the  beginning  of  June,  the  atmosphere  over  the 
land  becomes  warmer  than  that  over  the  ocean.  By  the  land 
breezes,  then,  and  even  by  the  sea  breezes  also,  when  warmed 
by  blowing  some  distance  over  the  land,  the  vegetation  of  the 
interior  is  regularly  advanced  towards  that  of  the  shore.  By 
the  beginning  of  June  some,  by  the  middle  of  that  month 
more,  and  by  the  middle  of  July  most,  of  the  vegetables  of 
the  interior  are  equally  advanced  with  those  on  the  Sound. 
Then  the  sea  breezes  have  usually  become  cooler  than  those 
of  the  land,  and,  in  a  comparative  view,  may  be  said  to  check 
the  vegetation  on  the  shore.  This  process  continues  through 
the  summer,  with  an  increasing  difference  in  favour  of  the  in- 
terior vegetation. 

But  for  this  order  of  things,  maize,  a  plant  uncommonly 
tender,  would,  in  all  the  northern  parts  of  this  country,  be 
frequently  cut  off  by  the  early  frosts  in  autumn,  and  the  crop 
rendered  so  precarious,  as  to  discourage  the  inhabitants  from 
attempting  to  produce  it.  Now,  though  somewhat  more  un- 
certain in  the  northern  parts  of  the  country  than  on  the  shore, 
it  is  yet  so  safe,  as  to  be  a  regular  object  of  general  cultiva- 
tion. An  inhabitant  of  New- England  cannot  need  to  have 
the  importance  of  this  fact  explained.  When  you  are  in- 
formed, that  maize  is  nearly  as  valuable  to  this  country  as  all 
other  kinds  of  corn  united,  and  yields  a  crop  much  more  cer- 
tain, and  much  more  extensively  useful  than  any  other,  you 
will,  I  presume,  agree  with  me  in  admiring  that  wisdom  and 
goodness  which  has  been  the  theme  of  these  remarks. 

The  road  from  Deerfield  to  Greenfield  was  formerly  ex- 
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posed  to  serious  inconveniences.  As  it  crossed  the  interval 
between  these  towns,  it  was  deluged  by  the  river  whenever 
its  waters  were  high,  and  was,  also,  rendered  troublesome  by 
a  ferry.  It  now  passes  directly  under  Deerfield  Mountain. 
A  handsome  toll  bridge  is  here  erected  over  the  river,  consist- 
ing of  a  single  arch,  the  chord  of  which  is  about  two  hundred 
feet.  Hence  winding  along  the  margin  of  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  vivid  intervals  in  New-England,  and  then  as- 
cending a  slope  on  the  borders  of  Green  River,  the  road  en- 
ters Greenfield.  This  town  is  principally  built  on  a  single 
street,  running  east  and  west,  parallel  with  the  course  of 
Deerfield  River.  The  houses  are  generally  good ;  a  few  of 
them  may  be  termed  handsome.  It  is  said  that  there  is  more 
business  of  various  kinds  done  in  this  town  than  in  any  other 
in  this  county,  except  Northampton  and  Springfield.  The 
number  of  traders  and  mechanics  is  considerable,  and  the 
town  exhibits  a  general  aspect  of  sprightliness  and  activity. 

The  principal  part  of  this  township  is  composed  of  an  ex- 
tensive plain,  spreading  about  twelve  miles  in  length,  and  four 
or  five  in  breadth.  On  the  eastern  part  of  the  township  runs 
a  succession  of  eminences,  of  moderate  height,  which  are  a 
continuation  of  Deerfield  mountain.  The  soil  on  and  near 
these  eminences  is  for  some  extent  light  and  sandy,  that  of 
the  plain  is  moderately  good,  and  that  along  Green  River, 
near  the  western  border,  is  excellent.  Most  of  this  township 
is  divided  into  farms.  The  inhabitants  are  united  in  one  con- 
gregation. 

At  the  south-east  corner  of  Greenfield  is  erected  a  bridge 
over  Connecticut  river.  It  consists  of  four  arches,  built  on 
four  piers  of  stone,  with  a  semicylindrical  face  up  the  river. 
The  appearance  of  these  piers  is  handsome,  but  they  leave 
the  disagreeable  impression  of  weakness  and  fragility.  It  is, 
however,  alleged,  that  the  ice,  in  passing  the  falls  and  rapids 
above,  is  universally  broken  into  small  fragments,  and  that 
the  bridge  can  never  be  in  danger.  Hitherto  it  has  received 
no  injury.  The  structure  certainly  reflects  honour  on  the  un- 
dertakers. 

Greenfield  contained,  in  1790,  1,498  inhabitants  ;  in  1800, 
1,254;  and  in  1810,  1,165. 
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Bernardston  lies  immediately  north  of  Greenfield,  and  is 
principally  composed  of  the  plain,  which  constitutes  so  con- 
siderable a  part  of  that  township.  The  soil  appears  to  be 
moderately  good,  and  the  houses  generally  wear  the  same 
character.  The  township  is  universally  distributed  into  farms, 
and  includes  but  one  congregation.  In  1790  it  contained 
101  houses,  and  691  inhabitants  ;  in  1800  it  contained  780 
inhabitants  ;  and  in  1810,  811. 

In  the  upper  parts  of  Bernardston  the  road  to  Northfield 
turns  directly  to  the  east,  through  the  northern  skirts  of  Gill, 
unless  I  am  deceived  with  respect  to  its  boundaries.  This 
last  township  is  formed  of  Greenfield  and  Bernardston,  and 
lies  immediately  eastward  of  both  along  the  border  of  Connec- 
ticut river.  As  seen  from  the  road  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
river,  it  is  a  beautiful  tract  of  land,  consisting  of  a  fine  suc- 
cession of  intervals,  soft,  easy  slopes,  ascending  from  them, 
and  a  chain  of  hills,  immediately  beyond  these,  formed  with 
unusual  elegance.  This  township  was  incorporated  in  1793. 
It  includes  one  congregation ;  and,  in  1800,  contained  700 
inhabitants  ;  and  in  1810,  762. 

In  this  township  was  fought,  May  17th,  1676,  a  battle  with 
the  Indians,  known  in  this  country  by  the  name  of  the  Fall 
Fight.     After  many  ravages  committed  on  the  neighbouring 
towns,  a  large  body  of  these  people  had  seated  themselves 
along  the  western  bank  of  the  river,   at  and  above  Miller's 
Falls.     From  an  apprehension  that  the  English  had  become 
quiet,  the  Indians  had  fallen  into  a  state  of  security,  with 
which  they  have  rarely  been  chargeable  when  so  near  to  an 
enemy.     Of  this  fact  the  English  in  the  neighbouring  towns 
were  informed  by  some  of  their  own  people,  who  had  been 
made  prisoners,  and  fortunately  escaped.     One  hundred  and 
sixty  men,    including  a  company  of  soldiers   from  Boston, 
marched  from  Springfield,  Northampton,    Hadley,   and  Hat- 
field to   attack  them.     The  Rev.  Mr.  Atherton,    minister  of 
Hatfield,  accompanied  them.     The  troops  set  out  from  Hat- 
field in  the  afternoon,  and  while  crossing  Deerfield  River  in 
the  night,  alarmed  an  Indian  sentinel.    The  alarm  being  com- 
municated by  him  to  his  countrymen,  a  number  of  them  went 
to  search  at  the  customary  fording  place,  but  no  traces  of  an 
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enemy  being  found,  concluded,  that  the  noise  must  have  been 
made  by  the  travelling  of  the  moose  through  the  water  in  that 
vicinity.  The  Indians  then  lay  down  again  to  sleep.  In  this 
unguarded  situation  they  were  awaked  by  a  firing  upon  their 
weekwams.  They  supposed  themselves  attacked  by  their  an- 
cient enemies,  the  Mohawks  ;  and,  after  perceiving  their  mis- 
take, were  in  such  a  state  of  surprise  and  confusion,  as  scarcely 
to  attempt  any  serious  resistance.  Many  were  killed  out- 
right ;  others  ran  into  the  river  and  were  drowned ;  others  fled 
to  their  canoes,  and,  having  forgotten  to  take  their  paddles 
with  them,  were  carried  over  the  falls  and  destroyed  ;  while 
others,  who  attempted  to  hide  themselves  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, were  detected  and  slain.  The  preceding  day  they  had 
held  a  great  feast,  the  materials  of  which  were  supplied  by 
cattle  pillaged  from  the  English.  When  Indians  feast  they 
eat  to  surfeiting.  They  slept  heavily,  therefore,  and  when 
roused  by  the  alarm  were  scarcely  in  possession  of  their  senses. 
After  the  English  had  retreated,  the  Indians,  who  survived, 
having  discovered  that  the  number  of  their  enemies  was  but 
small,  and  having  summoned  a  body  of  warriors  from  the 
neighbouring  tribes,  pursued  the  invaders.  They  now  greatly 
outnumbered  the  English,  and  followed  them  almost  to  Hat- 
field. The  English  were  unfortunate  in  their  retreat  in  having 
a  sickly  commander,  Captain  Turner,  and  in  being  ill  supplied 
with  ammunition.  For  ten  miles  their  passage  was  disputed 
inch  by  inch.  Thirty-seven  of  them  were  killed  on  the  march, 
and  several  others,  having  been  separated  from  the  main 
body  by  accident,  and  lost  their  way,  were  taken  and  de- 
stroyed. The  Indians  acknowledged,  that  they  lost  three 
hundred.  Captain  Holyoke,  of  Springfield,  merited  and  ac- 
quired high  reputation  for  his  gallantry  and  good  conduct  in 
this  enterprise.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Atherton  was  one  of  those 
whom  the  confusion  of  the  retreat  early  separated  from  the 
main  body.  Having  lost  his  way,  he  wandered  the  night  fol- 
lowing among  the  weekwams  undiscovered.  The  next  day, 
exhausted  with  hunger,  he  offered  to  surrender  himself  to  them 
as  a  prisoner,  but  they  declined  receiving  him.  He  accosted 
them,  but  they  would  not  answer.  He  walked  towards  them, 
and  they  fled.     Upon  this  he  determined  to  make  his  way, 
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if  possible,  to  Hatfield  by  the  river  side  ;  and,  after  wandering 
several  days,  and  suffering  excessive  hunger,  arrived  in  safety. 
The  Indians  probably  considered  him  as  a  sacred  person, 
whom  it  was  unlawful  to  injure.  Their  treatment  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liams was  in  all  probability  directed  by  their  French  allies. 

This  expedition  was  the  means  of  discouraging  the  savages 
from  any  farther  attempts,  of  a  serious  nature,  upon  the  Eng- 
lish settlements  in  their  neighbourhood,  during  the  remainder 
of  the  war.  Indeed,  the  Indians  of  this  region  never  ap- 
peared afterward  to  make  any  considerable  figure. 

Northfield  is  the  northernmost  township  in  this  county  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  Connecticut  river.  A  great  part  of  it  is 
excellent  land,  particularly  several  very  valuable  intervals  on 
both  sides  of  the  river.  The  town  plot  contains  also  a  charm- 
ing collection  of  rich  meadows.  The  range  of  Mount  Toby, 
mentioned  above,  runs  along  the  eastern  part  of  this  town- 
ship ;  and  furnishes  a  plentiful  supply  of  timber  and  fuel  for 
the  inhabitants.  The  town  of  Northfield  is  built  on  a  single 
street,  about  a  mile  in  length,  and  running  parallel  with  the 
river,  on  a  very  handsome  elevation.  The  town  itself  is  plea- 
sant, and  contains  a  considerable  number  of  well-appearing 
houses.  The  scenery  around  it  is  composed  of  rich  meadows; 
beautiful  intervals ;  the  river,  pleasantly  winding  for  several 
miles ;  an  extensive  collection  of  hills ;  and  a  magnificent  view 
of  distant  mountains,  particularly  on  the  north-west.  There 
is  scarcely  a  more  agreeable  ride  in  New- England  than  that 
from  Northfield  to  Brattleborough. 

Northfield  was  incorporated  in  1673.  In  1675  the  Indians 
attacked  this  infant  settlement,  and  killed  nine  of  its  inhabit- 
ants. The  rest  escaped  to  a  fortified  house.  The  next  day, 
before  the  news  of  this  disaster  had  reached  him,  Captain 
Beers  was  sent,  with  thirty-six  men,  to  carry  supplies  to  the 
garrison.  On  their  march,  they  were  way-laid  and  surprised 
by  several  hundred  Indians.  They  fought  gallantly :  but 
twenty  of  them,  with  their  brave  commander,  fell.  The  rest 
escaped  to  Hadley.  Two  days  afterwards,  Major  Treat,  ar- 
riving with  one  hundred  men,  conducted  the  remaining  in- 
habitants to  the  settlements  down  the  river. 

For  ten  vears  the  town  was  deserted.     In  1685  the  settle- 
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ment  was  begun  anew.  It  was,  however,  destroyed  a  second 
time.  In  1713  they  returned  again ;  and  since  that  period 
were  never  wholly  broken  up ;  but  they  suffered  the  usual  evils 
of  an  Indian  neighbourhood  until  1763. 

Northfield  includes  one  congregation.  In  1790  it  contained 
120  houses,  and  868  inhabitants.  In  1800  the  number  of  in- 
habitants was  1,047 ;  and,  in  1810,  1,218. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 


*  2 


LETTER   IV. 


Hinsdale.  Indications  of  a  Volcano  in  West-River  Moun- 
tain. Defeat  of  the  Indians  by  Captain  Hobbs.  Cap- 
ture of  Bridgmaris  Fort.  Account  of  the  captivity  of 
Mrs.  Howe :  her  sufferings  and  return  to  New-England. 

Dear  Sir; 

Saturday,  September  25th,  we  left  Northfield : 
and,  passing  through  Hinsdale,  Chesterfield,  and  Westmore- 
land, arrived  at  Walpole  just  before  evening;  thirty-two 
miles.  The  road,  throughout  a  considerable  part  of  the  dis- 
tance, was  rough  and  unpleasant.  Between  Northfield  and 
Hinsdale  we  crossed  the  Ashuelot,  one  of  the  considerable 
tributary  streams  of  the  Connecticut,  to  be  mentioned  here- 
after. This  river  in  its  western  course  is  the  boundary  be- 
tween Massachusetts  and  New-Hampshire. 

Hinsdale  received  its  name  from  Colonel  Hinsdale,  a  prin- 
cipal planter ;  who,  together  with  several  other  persons,  was 
allured  to  this  spot  by  the  intervals  along  the  Connecticut.  It 
formerly  extended  over  that  river  :  but  the  part,  which  lay  on 
the  western  side,  is  now  a  township  of  Vermont,  named  Ver- 
non. 

Hinsdale  consists  of  a  narrow  level  tract  along  these  rivers, 
and  a  collection  of  hills  and  mountains,  which  are  a  part  of  the 
range  of  Mount  Toby.  The  soil  is  moderately  good ;  and  the 
surface,  bordering  upon  the  rivers,  is  pleasant. 

In  a  journey,  which  I  took  in  1798,  I  visited  Hinsdale  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  West- River  Mountain,  reported  many 
years  since  to  have  been  in  a  very  humble  degree  volcanic. 
A  Mr.  Butler  of  this  town,  to  whom  we  were  recommended 
for  information,  accompanied  us  to  the  spot.  The  mountain 
is  in  the  northern  limit  of  the  township ;    and  terminates  on 
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the  Connecticut  in  a  bold  bluff,  from  eight  to  nine  hundred 
feet  above  low-water  mark. 

About  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  from  the  summit  we 
found  a  pit,  sixty  or  seventy  feet  deep,  dug  by  the  neighbour- 
ing inhabitants,  with  the  hope  of  finding  some  species  of  ore. 
We  had  no  means  of  descending  into  it,  and  were  enabled  to 
examine  it  only  in  a  very  imperfect  manner  from  the  surface 
above.  From  our  guide  and  some  other  persons,  whom  we 
found  at  an  inn,  we  received  the  following  story  :  Twenty- 
three  years  before,  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood  were 
alarmed  by  a  loud  noise,  proceeding  from  this  mountain,  and 
resembling  the  sound  of  cannon.  A  Mr.  Barrett,  who  visited 
the  place,  found  a  hole,  forced  through  the  mountain  by  a  blast, 
evidently,  as  he  thought,  the  result  of  intestine  fire.  The  hole 
was  about  six  inches  in  diameter.  A  pine  tree,  which  stood 
near  it,  was  in  a  great  measure  covered  by  a  black  mineral 
substance,  forced  violently  out  of  the  passage,  and  consisting 
chiefly  of  melted  and  calcined  iron-ore,  strongly  resembling 
the  scoriae  of  a  blacksmith's  forge.  It  was  forced  out  in  a 
state  partially  liquid ;  and  driven  with  such  violence  against 
the  tree,  as  not  to  be  separated  without  difficulty.  The  tree 
stood  several  years  afterwards ;  but  was  cut  down  and  carried 
away  before  we  visited  the  place.  The  same  calcined  and  vi- 
trified substances  were,  however,  still  adhering  to  the  rocks 
and  earth  in  several  places  ;  and  could  not  be  broken  off  with- 
out a  violent  effort.  From  the  whole  appearance  it  was  com- 
pletely evident,  that  it  was  driven  against  the  cliffs  in  the  same 
liquid  state.  The  cliffs  were  of  the  common  grey  granite  of  this 
country,  and  exhibited  no  appearance  of  having  been  heated. 

At  a  little  distance  from  the  pit  there  was  a  large  pile  of 
calcined  and  vitrified  ore.  A  quantity  of  yellow  ochre,  also, 
was  dug  out  of  the  pit ;  a  part  of  which,  coarse,  mixed  with 
other  substances,  and  unfit  for  use,  was  still  lying  in  the  vici- 
nity. Specimens  of  the  ochre,  and  of  the  vitrified  ore,  I 
brought  to  the  cabinet  of  Yale  College. 

We  saw,  a  little  below  the  pit,  two  holes ;  one  circular,  the 
other  of  an  irregular  figure  ;  which  I  at  first  supposed  to  have 
been  made  by  animals.  A  nearer  inspection  convinced  me, 
that  this  was  impossible,  and  that  they  must  have  been  formed 
by  a  blast  of  air  from  the  bowels  of  the  mountain, 
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Hinsdale  was  incorporated  in  1763,  and  settled  many  years 
before.  It  experienced,  often,  the  sufferings  of  Indian  inva- 
sion. In  July  1746,  Colonel  Willard  of  Winchester,  a  neigh- 
bouring town,  came  with  a  guard  of  twenty  men  to  a  mill,  be- 
longing to  Colonel  Hinsdale,  for  the  purpose  of  grinding  corn. 
Our  ancestors,  like  the  workmen  of  Nehemiah,  were  obliged 
to  hold  their  weapons  in  one  hand,  and  their  instruments  of  la- 
bour in  the  other.  The  guard  was  scarcely  set  when  it  was 
fired  upon.  The  fire  was  returned  with  spirit.  Colonel  Wil- 
lard gave  loud  and  repeated  orders  to  his  men  to  attack  the 
enemy.  The  savages  from  this  circumstance  believed  their 
enemies  to  be  numerous  ;  for  they  fled  with  such  precipitation, 
that  they  left  behind  them,  what  Indians  never  leave  if  they 
can  avoid  it,  their  packs  and  provisions. 

On  June  16th,  1748,  four  men  were  killed  and  six  captured, 
as  they  were  crossing  from  Colonel  Hinsdale's  to  Fort  Dum- 
mer.     Only  one  escaped. 

On  the  26th  of  the  same  month,  Captain  Hobbs,  marching 
with  forty  men  from  Charlestown  in  New-Hampshire,  was  fol- 
lowed to  Dummerston,  within  ten  or  twelve  miles  above  Fort 
Dummer,  by  a  numerous  body  of  savages.  Hobbs,  while  the 
company  stopped  to  take  their  dinner,  prudently  placed  senti- 
nels in  their  rear.  A  few  minutes  afterwards  the  savages  fired 
upon  the  scout,  while  the  company  were  eating.  Hobbs  ar- 
ranged his  men  in  a  moment  and  faced  the  enemy,  advancing 
with  the  usual  Indian  celerity.  For  four  hours  this  little  party 
fought  with  invincible  resolution,  and  with  such  success,  that 
their  assailants  finally  fled  with  precipitation  and  with  great 
loss.  Three  only  of  the  English  were  killed,  and  three 
wounded.  Mr.  Taylor,  from  whose  account  this  history  was 
taken,  justly  observes,  that,  if  Hobbs'  men  had  been  Romans, 
they  would  have  been  crowned  with  laurel,  and  their  names 
transmitted  with  perpetual  honour  to  succeeding  generations. 
The  success  of  this  party  was  owing  particularly  to  the  fact, 
that  they  had  learned  the  best  method  of  fighting  the  Indians, 
and  thus  acquired  the  proper  superiority  of  civilized  over  sa- 
vage men.  On  the  14th  of  the  following  month,  of  seventeen 
men,  who  were  crossing  from  Colonel  Hinsdale's  to  Fort  Dum- 
mer, all  were  killed  or  made  prisoners  except  fonr. 

In  1755,    Bridgman's  fort,  a  small  work  in  Vernon,  was 
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taken  by  the  following-  stratagem  :  the  men,  residing  in  the  fort 
(Caleb  Howe,  Hilkiah  Grout,  and  Benjamin  Gaflield),  went 
into  the  field  to  perforin  their  daily  labour.  Their  wives,  re- 
maining in  the  fort,  fastened  the  gate  according  to  custom ; 
and  were  to  open  it  when  their  husbands  and  sons,  returning, 
knocked  for  admission.  The  men,  having  finished  their  work, 
were  returning  to  the  fort,  when  a  party  of  twelve  Indians  fired 
upon  them.  Howe  was  wounded  in  the  thigh,  and  fell  from 
the  horse  on  which  he  rode  with  two  of  his  sons.  The  Indians 
instantly  came  up  and  scalped  him.  He  was  found  the  next 
morning,  alive,  by  a  party  of  men  from  Fort  Hinsdale,  but 
soon  after  expired.  Grout  escaped  unhurt.  Gaffield,  attempt- 
ing to  cross  the  river,  was  drowned. 

The  women  heard  the  noise  of  the  firing,  but  seem  not  to 
have  suspected  the  cause.  The  Indians,  having  learned  by 
observation  the  mode  of  gaining  admission  into  the  fort, 
knocked  at  the  gate.  It  was  opened  without  hesitation,  and 
all  within  the  fort  were  made  prisoners.  Mrs.  Gaffield  had 
one  child ;  Mrs.  Grout  three  ;  and  Mrs.  Howe  seven ;  the 
youngest  an  infant  six  months  old,  the  eldest  eleven  years. 
Should  it  seem  strange,  that  these  enemies  thus  learned  the 
signal  of  admission,  you  will  remember,  that  an  Indian  can 
conceal  himself  with  inimitable  skill  and  success,  and  wait  any 
length  of  time  to  accomplish  his  purpose. 

After  having  plundered  the  fort  and  set  it  on  fire,  the  In- 
dians conducted  their  prisoners  about  a  mile  and  a  half  into  the 
forest.  Here  they  continued  through  the  next  day  ;  but  dis- 
patched six  of  their  number  to  complete  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion. The  following  morning  they  set  out  for  the  place  where 
they  had  left  their  canoes,  about  fifteen  miles  south  of  Crown 
Point.  The  distance  was  about  sixty  miles  ;  but,  as  they  were 
obliged  to  cross  the  range  of  the  Green  Mountains,  it  occupied 
them  eight  days.  The  Indians  were  desirous  to  preserve  their 
prisoners ;  and  in  most  instances,  therefore,  treated  them 
kindly,  in  their  manner.  Yet  they  abused  some  of  them  in  the 
customary  modes  of  savage  cruelty. 

After  many  and  severe  sufferings,  they  reached  Crown  Point, 
where  Mrs.  Howe,  with  several  of  the  prisoners,  continued  a 
few  days.  The  rest  were  conducted  by  their  captors  to  Mon- 
treal, to  be  sold  to  the  French  ;   but,  no  market  being  found 
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for  them,  were  all  brought  back,  except  her  youngest  daugh- 
ter, who  was  given  as  a  present  to  Governor  De  Vaudreuil. 

Soon  after  the  whole  body  embarked  in  canoes,  just  as  night 
was  approaching,  for  St.  John's.  A  thunder-storm  arose  in  the 
west.  The  darkness,  when  it  was  not  illumined  by  lightning, 
was  intense.  The  wind  became  a  storm;  and  the  waves, 
which  in  this  lake  have  not  unusually  been  fatal  to  vessels  of 
considerable  size,  threatened  their  destruction.  But  they  were 
not  deserted  by  Providence.  A  little  before  day  break  they 
landed  on  the  beach ;  and  Mrs.  Howe,  ignorant  of  what  had 
become  of  her  children,  raised  with  her  hands  a  pillow  of  earth, 
and  laid  herself  down  with  her  infant  in  her  bosom.  The  next 
day  they  arrived  at  St.  John's,  and  soon  after  at  St.  Francis ; 
the  residence  of  her  captors.  A  council  was  called ;  the  cus- 
tomary ceremonies  were  gone  through ;  and  Mrs.  Howe  was 
delivered  to  a  squaw,  whom  she  was  directed  henceforth  to 
consider  as  her  mother.     The  infant  was  left  in  her  care. 

At  the  approach  of  winter,  the  squaw,  yielding  to  her 
earnest  solicitations,  set  out  with  Mrs.  Howe  and  her  child  for 
Montreal  to  sell  them  to  the  French.  On  the  journey  both 
she  and  her  infant  were  in  danger  of  perishing  from  hunger 
and  cold,  the  lips  of  the  child  being  at  times  so  benumbed,  as 
to  be  incapable  of  imbibing  its  proper  nourishment.  After 
her  arrival  in  the  city,  she  was  offered  to  a  French  lady,  who, 
seeing  the  child  in  her  arms,  exclaimed,  "  I  will  not  buy  a 
woman  who  has  a  child  to  look  after."  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
describe  the  feelings  with  which  this  rebuff  was  received  by  a 
person,  who  had  no  higher  ambition  than  to  become  a  slave. 
Few  of  our  race  have  hearts  made  of  such  unyielding  ma- 
terials as  not  to  be  broken  by  long-continued  abuse ;  and 
Mrs.  Howe  was  not  one  of  this  number.  Chilled  with  cold, 
and  pinched  with  hunger,  she  saw  in  the  kitchen  of  this  inhos- 
pitable house  some  small  pieces  of  bread,  floating  in  a  pail, 
amid  other  fragments,  destined  to  feed  swine,  and  eagerly 
skimmed  them  for  herself.  When  her  Indian  mother  found 
that  she  could  not  dispose  of  her,  she  returned  by  water  to 
St.  Francis,  where  she  soon  died  of  the  small  pox,  which  she 
had  caught  at  Montreal.  Speedily  after,  the  Indians  com- 
menced their  winter  hunting.  Mrs.  Howe  was  then  ordered 
to  return  her  child  to  the  captors.     The  babe  clung  to  her 
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bosom,  and  she  was  obliged  to  force  it  away.     They  carried 
it  to  a  place  called  "  Messiskow,"  on  the  borders  of  the  river 
Missiscoui,  near  the  north  end  of  Lake  Champlain  upon  the 
eastern  shore.     The  mother  soon  followed,  and  found  it  neg- 
lected, lean,  and  almost  perishing  with  hunger.    As  she  pressed 
its  face  to  her  cheek,  the  eager,  half-starved  infant  bit  her  with 
violence.     For  three  nights  she  was  permitted  to  cherish  it  in 
her  bosom ;  but  in  the  day  time  she  was  confined  to  a  neigh- 
bouring weekwam,  where  she  was  compelled  to  hear  its  un- 
ceasing cries  of  distress,  without  a  possibility  of  contributing 
to  its  relief.     The  third  day  the  Indians  carried  her  several 
miles  up  the  lake.     The  following  night  she  was  alarmed  by 
what  is  usually  called  the  great  earthquake,  which  shook  the 
region  around  her  with  violent  concussions.     Here,  also,  she 
was  deserted  for  two  nights  in  an  absolute  wilderness ;  and, 
when  her  Indian  connections  returned,  was  told  by  them,  that 
two  of  her  children  were  dead.     Very  soon  after  she  received 
certain  information  of  the  death  of  her  infant.     Amid  the  an- 
guish, awakened  by  these  melancholy  tidings,  she  saw  a  distant 
volume  of  smoke,  and  was  strongly  inclined  to  make  her  way 
to  the  weekwam  from  which  it  ascended.     As  she  entered  the 
door,  she  met  one  of  the  children,  reported  to  be  dead,  and 
to  her  great  consolation  found  that  he  was  in  comfortable  cir- 
cumstances.    A  good-natured  Indian  soon  after  informed  her, 
that  the  other  was  alive  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake,  at 
the  distance  of  a  few  miles  only.     Upon  this  information,  she 
obtained  leave  to  be   absent  for  a  single  day,  and,  with  the 
necessary  directions  from  her  informant,  set  out  for  the  place. 
On  her  way,   she  found  her  child  lean  and  hungry,  and  pro- 
ceeded with  it  to  the  weekwam.   A  small  piece  of  bread,  pre- 
sented to  her  by  the  Indian  family  in  which  she  lived,  she  had 
carefully  preserved  for  this  unfortunate  boy,   but,   to  avoid 
offending  the  family  in  which  he  lived,  was  obliged  to  distri- 
bute it  in  equal  shares  to  all  the  children.     The  little  creature 
had  been  transported  at  the  sight  of  his  mother,  and,  when 
she  announced  her  departure,  fell  at  her  feet  as  if  he  had  been 
dead.     Yet  she  was  compelled  to  leave  him,  and  satisfied  her- 
self, as  far  as  she  was  able,  by  commending  him  to  the  pro- 
tection of  God.     The  family,  in  which  she  lived,  passed  the 
following  summer    at  St.  John's.     It  was  composed  of  the 
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daughter  and  son-in-law  of  her  late  mother.  The  son-in-law 
went  out  early  in  the  season  on  an  expedition  against  the 
English  settlements.  At  their  return,  the  party  had  a  drink- 
ing frolic,  their  usual  festival  after  excursions  of  this  nature. 
Drunkenness  regularly  enhances  the  bodily  strength  of  a  sa- 
vage, and  stimulates  his  mind  to  madness.  In  this  situation 
he  will  insult,  abuse,  and  not  unfrequently  murder,  his  nearest 
friends.  The  wife  of  this  man  had  often  been  a  sufferer  by 
his  intemperance.  She  therefore  proposed  to  Mrs.  Howe,  that 
they  should  withdraw  themselves  from  the  week  warn  until  the 
effects  of  his  present  intoxication  were  over.  They  accord- 
ingly withdrew.  Mrs>  Howe  returned  first,  and  found  him 
surly  and  ill-natured,  because  his  wife  was  absent.  In  the 
violence  of  his  resentment,  he  took  Mrs.  Howe,  hurried  her  to 
St.  John's,  and  sold  her  for  a  trilling  sum  to  a  French  gentle- 
man named  Saccapee. 

Upon  a  little  reflection,  however,  the  Indian  perceived  that 
he  had  made  a  foolish  bargain.  In  a  spirit  of  furious  resent- 
ment he  threatened  to  assassinate  Mrs.  Howe,  and  declared, 
that  if  he  could  not  accomplish  his  design,  he  would  set  fire  to 
the  fort.  She  was  therefore  carefully  secreted,  and  the  fort 
watchfully  guarded,  until  the  violence  of  his  passion  was  over. 
When  her  alarm  was  ended,  she  found  her  situation  as  happy 
in  the  family  as  a  state  of  servitude  would  permit.  Her  new 
master  and  mistress  were  kind,  liberal,  and  so  indulgent,  as 
rarely  to  refuse  any  thing  that  she  requested.  In  this  manner 
they  enabled  her  frequently  to  befriend  other  English  prisoners, 
who  from  time  to  time  were  brought  to  St.  John's. 

Yet  even  in  this  humane  family  she  met  with  new  trials. 
Monsieur  Saccapee,  and  his  son,  an  officer  in  the  French  ar- 
my, became  at  the  same  time  passionately  attached  to  her. 
This  singular  fact  is  a  forcible  proof,  that  her  person,  mind, 
and  manners,  were  unusually  agreeable,  for  she  had  been 
twice  married,  and  the  mother  of  seven  children.  Nor  was 
her  situation  less  perplexing  than  singular.  The  good  will  of 
the  whole  family  was  indispensable  to  her  comfort,  if  not  to 
her  safety ;  and  her  purity  she  was  determined  to  preserve  at 
the  hazard  of  her  life.  In  the  house,  where  both  her  lovers 
resided,  conversed  with  her  every  day,  and,  together  with 
herself,  were  continuallv  under  the  eye  of  her  mistress ;  the 
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lovers  a  father  and  a  son  ;  herself  a  slave  ;  and  one  of  them 
her  master ;  it  will  be  easily  believed,  that  she  met  with  very 
serious  embarrassments  in  accomplishing  her  determination. 
In  this  situation  she  made  known  her  misfortunes  to  Colonel 
Peter  Schuyler  of  Albany,  then  a  prisoner  at  St.  John's. 
This  gentleman  I  have  already  mentioned  with  honour,  and 
he  well  merits  the  most  respectful  and  lasting  remembrance  of 
every  inhabitant  of  New-England,  for  his  watchful  attention 
to  the  safety  of  its  settlements,  and  his  humane  interference  in 
behalf  of  its  captivated  inhabitants.  As  soon  as  he  had  learned 
her  situation,  he  represented  it  to  the  Governor  de  Vaudreuil. 
The  governor  immediately  ordered  young  Saccapee  into  the 
army,  and  enjoined  on  his  father  a  just  and  kind  treatment  of 
Mrs.  Howe.  His  humanity  did  not  stop  here.  Being  in- 
formed, that  one  of  her  daughters  was  in  danger  of  being  mar- 
ried to  an  Indian  of  St.  Francis,  he  rescued  her  from  this 
miserable  destiny,  and  placed  her  in  a  nunnery  with  her  sister. 
Here  they  were  both  educated  as  his  adopted  children. 

By  the  good  offices  of  Colonel  Schuyler,  also,  who  ad- 
vanced twenty-seven  hundred  livres  for  that  purpose,  and  by 
the  assistance  of  several  other  gentlemen,  she  was  enabled  to 
ransom  herself  and  her  four  sons.  With  these  children  she 
set  out  for  New-England  in  the  autumn  of  1758,  under  the 
protection  of  Colonel  Schuyler,  leaving  her  two  daughters  be- 
hind. As  she  was  crossing  Lake  Champlain,  young  Saccapee 
came  on  board  the  boat  in  which  she  was  conveyed,  gave  her 
a  handsome  present,  and  bade  her  adieu.  Colonel  Schuyler, 
being  obliged  to  proceed  to  Albany  with  more  expedition  than 
was  convenient  for  his  fellow  travellers,  left  them  in  the  care 
of  Major  Putnam,  afterwards  Major  General  Putnam.  From 
this  gentleman  she  received  every  kind  office  which  his  well- 
known  humanity  could  furnish,  and  arrived  without  any  con- 
siderable misfortune  at  the  place  of  their  destination. 

After  the  peace  of  Paris,  Mrs.  Howe  went  again  to  Canada, 
to  bring  home  her  second  daughter,  the  eldest  having  been 
taken  by  Monsieur  De  Vaudreuil  to  France,  and  married  in 
that  country  to  a  gentleman  named  Louis.  Her  sister  had 
become  so  attached  to  the  life,  customs,  and  religion  of  a  nun- 
nery, and  so  alienated  from  her  country,  and  even  from  her 
parent,  as  to  be  absolutely  deaf  both  to  solicitation  and  authority. 
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When  she  was  compelled  by  the  peremptory  orders  of  the 
governor  to  leave  the  convent,  she  lamented  bitterly  her  un- 
happy lot,  and  refused  consolation.  This  is  one  among 
the  many  instances  of  the  perseverance,  art,  and  efficacy  with 
which  the  religious  in  Canada  laboured  to  make  disciples  of 
the  children  taken  from  New- England.  Beside  all  the  hor- 
rors of  war  and  captivity,  the  parent  in  this  case  was  forced  to 
suffer  the  additional  and  excruciating  anguish  of  seeing  his 
children  lost  to  him  in  this  world,  and  exposed  to  every  danger 
of  finally  losing  a  better. 

In  this  journey  Mrs.  Howe  met  with  the  younger  Saccapee, 
and  found  that  he  had  not  forgotten  his  former  attachment. 

That  part  of  Hinsdale,  which  lies  between  the  mountains 
and  Connecticut  river,  is  pleasant  and  romantic.  The  town- 
ship includes  one  congregation,  and  in  1790  contained  522  in- 
habitants ;  in  1800,  604  ;  and,  in  1810,  740. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 


LETTER   V. 


Chesterfield.     Westmoreland.     Walpole.     Colonel  Bellows. 

Dear  Sir; 

Chesterfield  lies  immediately  north  of  Hins- 
dale. The  township  is  generally  composed  of  hills ;  one  of 
them  mountainous.  The  soil  is  good  grazing  land,  distributed 
into  farms.  Around  a  church  in  the  centre  there  is  a  hamlet 
of  decent  houses. 

Chesterfield  was  incorporated  in  1752.  The  number  of  its 
inhabitants  in  1775  was  874;  in  1790,  1,905;  in  1800,  2,161; 
and,  in  1810,  1,839. 

They  are  said  to  be  much  divided  in  their  religious  opinions, 
and  separated  into  four  or  five  congregations.  These  di- 
visions are  unhappily,  but  very  commonly,  found  in  new  set- 
tlements. The  planters,  coming  together  more  by  casualty 
than  by  design,  bring  with  them  all  their  former  habits  of 
thinking.  Their  religious  principles,  their  views  of  ecclesias- 
tical discipline,  and  their  scheme  of  morals,  must  of  course  be 
various.  This  difference  will  naturally  be  increased  in  some 
instances,  and  lessened  in  others,  by  the  clashing  of  opposite 
interests,  by  individual  exertion,  and  by  the  occasional  in- 
fluence of  party.  Those,  who  are  most  similar,  will  naturally 
unite  in  little  bands ;  the  more  strongly  opposed  because  they 
come  frequently  into  the  field  of  contention,  and  are  thus  ha- 
bitually arrayed  against  each  other.  Local  causes,  and  those 
contemptible,  often  edge  their  animosity,  and  excite  new  con- 
tentions. Most  of  them,  however,  become  at  length  weary  of 
so  unprofitable  and  tedious  a  mode  of  life ;  of  debates,  which 
prevent  the  existence  of  good  neighbourhood ;  and  of  conten- 
tions, which  waste  their  time  and  money,  and  preclude  every 
thought  of  a  religious  nature;  and,  assuming  more  moderation, 
either  sink  into  general  listlessness,  or  rise  to  a  sober,  rational, 
and  respectable  character. 
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Westmoreland  lies  immediately  north  of  Chesterfield ;  and 
was  originally  called  the  Great  Meadow,  from  a  considerable 
interval  on  the  opposite  side  of  Connecticut  river.  It  was 
also  often  styled  No.  2 ;  being  the  second  in  a  range  of  town- 
ships, granted  on  the  Connecticut  at  the  same  time;  of  which 
Chesterfield  was  No.  1 ;  Walpole,  No.  3 ;  and  Charlestown, 
No.  4. 

This  township  is  less  mountainous  than  Chesterfield ;  and 
along  Connecticut  river,  the  hills,  as  seen  from  the  opposite 
bank,  are  beautiful.  The  soil  is  excellent ;  and,  what  may 
hereafter  prove  a  misfortune  to  the  inhabitants,  it  contains 
very  little  land,  which  is  incapable  of  cultivation.  Few  farmers 
have  forecast  enough  to  preserve  lands  in  a  forested  state. 
Almost  all  townships,  which  throughout  are  of  a  rich  soil,  ex- 
perience ultimately  a  scarcity  of  timber  and  fuel.  The  people 
of  Westmoreland  will  exhibit  more  than  common  prudence  if 
they  avoid  this  evil.  At  present,  their  farms  and  houses  give 
undoubted  proofs  of  prosperous  industry.  A  small  village  sur- 
rounds the  church  in  the  centre  of  this  township. 

Westmoreland  was  incorporated  in  1752.  The  first  settle- 
ments here,  and  in  the  other  three  townships  of  this  range, 
were  begun  several  years  earlier ;  but,  being  exposed  to  the 
ravages  of  the  Indians,  were  few,  and  scarcely  progressive, 
until  after  the  conquest  of  Canada,  The  early  settlers  were 
several  times  attacked  by  them,  and  various  mischief  was 
done,  but  of  no  great  magnitude.  In  one  of  their  excursions 
they  killed  William  Phipps,  the  first  husband  of  Mrs.  Howe ; 
and,  in  another,  carried  Nehemiah  Howe,  the  father  of  her 
second  husband,  a  captive  to  Canada,  where  he  died. 

Westmoreland,  in  1775,  contained  758  inhabitants;  in 
1790,  2,018 ;  in  1800,  2,066 ;  and,  in  1810,  1,937.  These  are 
formed  into  one  Presbyterian,  and  two  Baptist  congregations. 
The  township  began  to  be  settled  in  earnest  in  1774. 

Walpole  is  the  northern  boundary  of  Westmoreland ;  and 
was  originally  called  Bellows-town,  from  Colonel  Bellows,  its 
first  and  principal  planter.  This  gentleman  stationed  himself 
here  in  early  life,  as  a  commissary  for  that  part  of  the  army, 
which,  during  the  war  of  1755,  was  posted  in  this  quarter. 
Under  the  protection  of  a  small  fort,  which  also  bore  his  name, 
and  with   the  assistance  of  a  few  hardy  companions,  he  was 
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enabled  to  keep  his  ground  through  the  war.  As  he  was  the 
first  planter,  a  man  equally  sagacious  and  industrious,  and  fur- 
nished by  his  commissariat  with  considerable  advantages  for 
acquiring  property,  he  became  possessed  of  a  large  landed 
estate,  and  left  his  family  in  opulent  circumstances.  Some  of 
his  descendants,  particularly  his  son,  Maj or- General  Bellows, 
have  been  persons  of  much  respectability.  The  remarkable 
falls  in  Connecticut  river  have  taken  his  name,  and  will  proba- 
bly convey  it  down  to  distant  generations. 

Walpol'j  consists  of  a  level  tract  along  the  river,  principally 
composed  of  two  beautiful  intervals  (originally  the  property  of 
Colonel  Bellows),  and  a  lofty  hill,  a  part  of  the  range  of 
Mount  Toby :  the  highest  parts  of  which  are  not  less  than 
seven  or  eight  hundred  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  river. 
The  soil  of  this  eminence  is  good  grazing  ground,  and  is  uni- 
versally under  cultivation.  The  farmers  appear  generally  to 
be  in  easy  circumstances. 

The  town  of  Walpole  stands  at  the  foot  of  this  hill  on  a 
plain,  the  margin  of  one  of  these  intervals.  The  principal 
street  runs  north  and  south ;  and  is  bordered  on  both  sides  by 
a  collection  of  well-appearing  houses,  stores,  and  shops.  A 
turnpike  road  from  Boston  passes  through  this  village ;  and, 
crossing  the  river  at  Bellows-Falls,  passes  over  the  Green 
Mountains  to  Rutland  in  Vermont;  and  thence,  through 
Middlebury  and  Burlington,  by  Lake  Champlain  to  Montreal. 
As  this  is  the  principal  channel  of  communication  between 
Boston  and  the  country  on  the  north-west,  the  travelling  and 
transportation  on  it  are  great.  From  these  circumstances,  this 
village  has  become  the  seat  of  considerable  business.  It  con- 
tains a  printing  office  and  a  book-store. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 


LETTER  VI. 


Bellows-Falls.  Cavities  worn  in  the  Rocks  by  the  River. 
Canal.  The  first  Bridge  over  Connecticut  River  erected 
at  this  place  by  Colonel  Enoch  Hale.  Governor  s  Mea- 
dow. 

Dear  Sir; 

Monday,  September  25th,  we  set  out  for  Charles- 
town,  accompanied  by  Col.  Tyler  of  Guilford  in  Vermont, 
who  politely  offered  to  point  out  to  us  whatever  was  interest- 
ing at  Bellows-Falls,  three  miles  north  of  the  village  of  Wal- 
pole.  These  are  the  falls  so  fancifully  described  by  Peters, 
in  that  collection  of  extravagancies,  which  he  has  been  pleased 
to  style,  "  the  History  of  Connecticut."  They  are  certainly 
an  interesting  natural  curiosity ;  although  we  did  not  find  the 
water  beneath  them  so  hard,  as  to  be  impervious  to  an  iron 
crow.  They  are  formed  by  four  successive  rifts,  with  the 
same  number  of  rapids ;  and  extend  in  a  straight  line  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile ;  or,  if  measured  on  the  circular  course  of 
the  river,  seven-eighths.  In  this  estimate  I  include  that  part 
of  the  river,  which  lies  between  the  two  ends  of  the  canal,  to 
be  described  hereafter.  All  these  rifts  run  from  the  foot  of 
the  Fall  Mountain ;  the  base  of  which,  at  this  spot,  terminates 
about  forty  rods  eastward  of  the  river.  The  rocks  are  very 
hard  grey  granite.  In  the  northern  and  middle  rifts  there  is 
nothing  remarkable  ;  but  the  southern  has  long  been  an  object 
of  peculiar  attention.  The  waters  of  the  Connecticut,  which 
both  above  and  below  the  falls  are  forty  rods  in  breadth,  are 
here  contracted  to  the  narrow  compass  of  twenty  feet ;  and, 
when  the  stream  is  very  low,  it  is  said,  within  that  of  six.  The 
rapidity  of  the  current  may  be  conjectured  from  this  fact. 

An  inquisitive  traveller,  while  inspecting  this  ground,  will 
want  no  argument  to  convince  him,  that  the  river  anciently 
had  its  channel  about  fifty  rods,  where  the  distance  is  greatest. 
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westward  of  the  place  where  it  now  runs.  Here  a  canal  is 
dug-  in  its  former  bed,  to  facilitate  the  transportation  of  boats 
around  these  falls.  The  bed  of  rocks,  after  crossing-  the  pre- 
sent channel,  takes  a  south-western  direction  towards  the  lower 
end  of  the  canal.  Originally,  the  bed  of  the  river  was  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  feet  higher  than  it  is  at  present ;  as  is  un- 
answerably evident  from  the  great  number  of  excavations, 
which  it  formerly  wrought  out  in  the  rocks,  chiefly  on  the 
western  bank,  which  are  now  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  above 
the  highest  present  water-mark.  The  river  now  is  often  fuller 
than  it  probably  ever  was,  before  the  country  above  was  cleared 
of  its  forests ;  the  snows  in  open  ground  melting-  much  more 
suddenly,  and  forming  much  greater  freshets,  than  in  forested 
ground.  The  river  cannot,  therefore,  have  risen  to  the  height 
of  these  excavations  by  having  a  greater  supply  of  water.  Be- 
sides, excavations  so  deep,  so  large,  and  wrought  in  rocks  so 
hard,  show  with  absolute  certainty,  that  the  river  ran  at  this 
level  often,  and  for  a  long  period :  a  fact,  which  no  possible 
sources  of  its  waters  could  have  been  the  means  of  accomplish- 
ing, had  it  customarily  flowed  at  its  present  level. 

These  cavities  are  very  numerous,  both  above  and  below 
the  bridge.  They  are,  also,  of  various  forms,  from  that  of  a 
shallow  dish  to  that  of  an  iron  pot,  that  of  a  barrel ;  and,  in 
one  instance,  that  of  an  inverted  pear ;  and  of  various  sizes, 
from  the  capacity  of  a  pint  bowl  to  that  of  perhaps  two  hogs- 
heads. Their  greatest  depths  we  could  not  accurately  estimate ; 
because  those  which  were  deepest,  as  well  as  many  others,  were 
partially  filled  with  water,  gravel,  and  stones. 

From  these  cavities,  and  others  like  them,  and,  generally, 
from  the  depredations  made  by  falls  of  water  upon  the  rocks, 
over  which  they  fell,  that  class  of  Infidels,  who  have  discern- 
ment exactly  fitted  to  perceive,  candour  enough  to  love,  and 
industry  sufficient  to  point  out,  petty  objections  against  Re- 
velation, have  with  no  small  triumph  found,  here,  in  their  own 
opinion,  means  of  disproving  the  date,  assigned  to  the  creation 
by  Moses.  An  argument  founded,  as  this  is,  on  arithmetical 
computation  requires,  that  the  means  of  computing  should  be 
within  the  reach  of  him,  by  whom  the  argument  is  adduced. 
Had  these  gentlemen  taken  the  pains  to  examine  the  subject 
on  the  spot,  they  would  have  found,  that  neither  here,  nor  in 
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any  other  place  of  the  like  nature,  are  there  any  possible 
means  of  such  a  computation ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  argu- 
ment is  totally  destitute  of  foundation.  The  rocks  are  in  some 
places  harder  than  in  others ;  the  water  some  years  rises 
oftener,  and  higher,  than  in  others,  and  is  sometimes  more 
replenished  with  grit.  The  gravel  and  stones  exist  in  greater 
quanties ;  the  stones  are  larger,  have  sharper  angles,  and  are 
of  a  harder  consistence.  From  these  facts  it  is  evident,  that 
nothing  like  regularity  can  exist  in  this  operation  of  nature ; 
nothing  which  can  present  materials  for  any  calculation. 

The  manner,  in  which  these  cavities  commenced,  and  how 
the  stones  and  gravel,  by  which  they  are  worn,  are  retained 
in  the  same  spot  before  the  rock  is  to  a  considerable  degree 
hollowed  out,  it  seems  not  very  easy  to  determine.  The  best 
solution  of  the  difficulty,  which  I  am  able  to  give,  is  the  fol- 
lowing. The  rocks,  although  generally  of  a  form  approaching 
towards  convexity,  are  in  some  places  flat,  and  in  others  in  a 
small  degree  concave.  There  are  in  all  rivers,  especially  where 
they  are  most  agitated,  innumerable  little  circular  eddies,  or 
whirlpools.  Wherever  one  of  these  exists  immediately  over 
such  a  spot,  having  gravel  and  stones  lying  on  it,  they  are 
driven  around  in  exact  conformity  to  the  direction  of  the 
water,  and  are  retained  in  their  place  by  its  circular  force. 
In  this  manner  they  grind  the  rock  until  they  have  worn  a 
concavity ;  whose  figure  will  ever  afterwards  create  a  similar 
whirlpool  within  its  limits. 

All  the  stones  and  gravel,  which  we  saw  in  these  cavities, 
had  their  angles  entirely  worn  off  by  the  attrition. 

On  one  of  the  rocks,  lying  in  the  river  below  the  bridge,  we 
saw  two  rude  Indian  attempts  at  sculpture.  They  were  very 
coarse  copies  of  the  human  face ;  a  circular  figure,  cut  in  the 
rock,  serving  for  the  outline ;  two  round  holes  for  the  eyes ; 
and  an  elliptical  one  for  the  mouth.  For  what  purpose  they 
were  made  in  this  place  we  were  unable  to  divine.  They  are 
not  visible,  except  when  the  water  is  low. 

I  have  observed,  that  the  bed  of  the  river  is  lower  than  it 
was  formerly.  This  change  has  been  chiefly  accomplished  by 
the  washing  away  of  the  earth,  gravel,  and  stones,  which  were 
of  such  a  size  as  to  yield  to  the  force  of  the  current.  In 
consequence  of  this  process,  the  stones  and  rocks,  of  a  larger 
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size,  have  gradually  subsided.  Even  these,  indeed,  have  been 
partially  worn;  but  not  so  as  to  contribute  perceptibly  to  any 
alteration  in  the  channel.  Where  the  bed  of  a  river  is  a 
stratum  of  slate,  or  limestone,  very  great  changes  often  take 
place,  from  the  attrition  of  the  stream,  and  the  influence  of 
the  atmosphere ;  but  these  rocks  are  of  too  firm  a  texture  to 
be  greatly  affected  by  the  efficacy  of  either. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  river  a  canal  was  begun,  and,  in 
1797,  about  two  thirds  finished,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying 
boats  around  these  falls.  Its  length  is  three  fourths  of  a  mile; 
its  breadth  at  the  bottom  eighteen  feet,  at  the  top  sixty  ;  and 
its  depth  twenty.  The  expense  at  which  it  is  dug,  exclusive 
of  the  passage  through  the  rocks,  mentioned  above,  is  thirty 
dollars  per  rod.  Through  these  rocks  a  way  has  been  blown, 
with  great  expense.  The  whole  sum,  already  laid  out,  as  we 
were  informed,  is  45,000  dollars.  A  considerable  addition 
must  be  made  to  this,  before  the  works  can  be  completed. 

In  September  1803,  October  1806,  and  May  1810,  I 
visited  this  spot*;  and  in  all  these  instances  found  the  canal 
answering,  in  a  good  degree,  the  purpose,  for  which  it  was 
made.  Boats,  of  the  size  formerly  mentioned  in  the  account 
of  the  South  Hadley  canal,  are  safely,  and  easily,  conveyed 
through  it ;  as  are  also  rafts  of  boards  and  timber.  The  water 
is  thrown  into  it  by  a  dam,  which  crosses  the  river  a  little  be- 
low its  upper  entrance.  The  whole  number  of  locks,  including 
a  guard  lock,  is  seven ;  six  of  these  raise,  or  lower,  the  boats 
seven  feet  four  inches  each,  or  forty-four  feet,  the  whole 
descent  of  the  river  at  this  place.  In  digging  the  canal  the 
proprietors  have  availed  themselves  of  the  ancient  bed  of  the 
river ;  and  thus  have  saved  a  prodigious  mass  of  labour.  In- 
deed, without  this  advantage  the  attempt  in  all  probability 
would  not  have  been  made. 

Two  saw-mills,  a  grist-mill,  a  paper-mill,  and  a  carding- 
machine,  are  built  near  the  lower  end  of  the  canal.  All  these 
are  esteemed  valuable  property ;  as  they  stand  in  perfect 
safety  from  the  ravages  of  the  river,  and  are  furnished  with  a 
never-failing  supply  of  water.  The  grist-mill,  particularly,  is 
considered  as  the  best,  and  most  profitable,  in  this  part  of  the 

*  And  since  in  October  1812,  and  October  1813. 
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country*.  It  is  questionable  whether  the  canal  will  soon  be- 
come proportionally  profitable  to  the  proprietors ;  although  it 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  considerable  use  to  the  community. 

These  works  were  projected,  and  executed,  by  William 
Page,  Esq.,  of  Charlestown.  The  capital,  as  I  believe,  was 
chiefly  furnished  by  Mr.  Atkinson,  a  merchant  in  the  city  of 
New- York. 

There  is  a  small  hamlet,  containing  a  few  houses  and  stores, 
on  the  western  side  of  the  canal,  and  on  the  island  between 
that  and  the  river. 

Just  below  the  principal  fall  was  built  in  the  year  1785, 
and  in  the  year  1797  was  still  standing,  the  first  bridge,  which 
was  ever  erected  over  Connecticut  river.  The  builder  was 
Colonel  Enoch  Hale.  When  he  first  formed  the  design,  its 
practicability  was  generally  denied ;  and  the  undertaker 
laughed  at  for  seriously  proposing  so  romantic  a  project.  He 
was  not,  however,  discouraged ;  but,  meeting  the  common 
opinion,  and  the  ridicule  with  which  it  was  expressed,  with 
that  firmness,  which  is  indispensable  to  the  success  of  new 
and  difficult  efforts,  he  began  and  completed  the  work  in  the 
year  1785.  The  spot  was  granted  to  him  for  this  purpose  by 
the  legislature  of  New- Hampshire,  and  the  toll  established 
by  law.  The  project  has  been  eminently  useful  to  the  public ; 
but  was  not  very  profitable  to  himself.  The  want  of  a  good 
road  across  the  country  prevented  a  great  part  of  that  tra- 
velling, which  has  since  been  produced  by  the  establishment 
of  the  turnpike,  last  mentioned.  He  was,  therefore,  obliged 
to  sell  his  property,  without  reaping  from  it  that  reward, 
which  a  generous  mind  instinctively  wishes  to  ingenuity  and 
public  spirit.  How  often  do  the  authors  of  ingenious  and 
honourable  undertakings  experience  this  painful  retribution ! 

Colonel  Hale  was  probably  the  first  man,  who  seriously 
realized  the  practicability  of  erecting  a  bridge  over  this  river. 
What  is  much  more,  he  was  the  first  man  who  proved  that  it 
could  be  done.  It  is  curious  to  mark  the  progress  of  opinion 
concerning  subjects,  originally  so  difficult  as  scarcely  to  be- 
come topics  of  reflection,  and  yet  so  interesting  as  to  be  ob- 
jects of  general  desire.    This  river,  at  Lancaster,  one  hundred 

*  These  works  were  consumed  by  lire  in  1811. 
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and  thirty-three  miles  north  of  this  bridge,  is  thirty  rods  in 
breadth,  and  of  considerable  depth.  The  ice,  with  which  it  is 
covered  every  winter,  is  thick  and  strong- ;  and  the  freshets 
are  at  times  sudden,  and  not  unfrequently  so  great  as  to  raise 
its  waters  from  ten  to  twenty-five  feet  above  their  common 
level,  and  to  spread  them  in  various  places,  from  half  a  mile 
to  a  mile  and  a  half  or  two  miles  in  breadth,  over  the  inter- 
vals on  its  borders.  Before  a  bridge  had  been  actually  built 
over  it,  therefore,  it  was  a  very  natural  conclusion,  that  no 
structure  of  this  kind,  which  the  wealth  of  the  inhabitants 
could  conveniently  furnish,  would  be  of  sufficient  strength  to 
sustain  the  occasional  violence  of  the  stream.  I  have  often 
heard  this  subject  mentioned  in  the  early  periods  of  my  life ; 
and  always  as  a  thing-,  which  was  indeed  extremely  desirable, 
but  absolutely  impracticable ;  an  object  of  ardent  wishes,  but  of 
no  expectations.  In  such  a  situation,  the  man,  who  with  com- 
prehensive views  discerning"  all  the  difficulties,  sees  also  the 
means  of  surmounting  them ;  whose  energy  not  only  prompts 
him  to  adventure,  but  invigorates  him  to  overcome ;  and  whose 
public  spirit  quickens  him  to  useful  enterprises,  from  which 
his  heavy-minded  and  parsimonious  neighbours  shrink  with  self- 
gratulation ;  begins,  and  in  a  sense  creates,  all  the  future  suc- 
cess of  such  generous  efforts,  and  deserves  a  grateful  and 
permanent  remembrance  as  a  public  benefactor. 

Doctor  Belknap,  speaking  of  this  bridge  in  1792,  says, 
"  This  is  the  only  bridge  across  Connecticut  river,  but  it  is  in 
contemplation  to  erect  one  thirty-six  miles  above,  at  the  mid- 
dle bar  of  White  River  Fall."  There  are  now  thirteen  bridges 
over  this  river*.  The  commencement  of  difficult  enterprises 
is  usually  entered  upon  very  slowly  and  reluctantly :  their 
progress  is  often  rapid  beyond  the  most  sanguine  expectation. 

In  the  year  1803,  the  bridge  erected  by  Colonel  Hale,  at 
the  expense  of  twenty-seven  hundred  dollars,  had  been  taken 
down ;  and  a  new  one  built,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Geyer, 
a  merchant  of  Boston,  and  the  present  proprietor.  I  was  not 
a  little  pleased  with  this  structure.  It  is  neat,  light,  and 
simple ;  and  yet  possesses  great  strength.  Two  sets  of  very 
long  and  very  firm  braces,  fastened  near  the  centre,   extend 

*  The  number  is  since  increased  to  eighteen. 
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to  the  rocks  on  both  sides  of  the  river ;  and  leave  the  passage 
for  the  water  and  the  ice  entirely  clear,  and  the  bridge  per- 
fectly secure.  Its  figure  is  a  very  obtuse  arch.  Wherever 
the  ground  will  admit  of  this  construction,  it  is  the  best  within 
my  knowledge ;  and  combines  neatness  and  strength  with  the 
least  possible  expense. 

This  bridge  is  said  to  be  valuable  property. 

A  few  rods  from  it,  on  the  eastern  bank,  Mr.  Geyer  has 
erected  a  large  elegant  mansion,  fronted  towards  the  river, 
with  handsome  appendages*.  At  a  small  distance  from  this 
house  ascends,  perpendicularly,  the  Fall  Mountain ;  a  bald, 
rocky,  gloomy  precipice,  rising  about  six  hundred  feet  above 
the  surface  of  the  river.  To  an  eye,  surveying  this  mountain, 
it  seems  scarcely  possible,  that  its  torrents,  or  even  its  rocks, 
should  not,  at  some  time  or  other,  intrude  very  inconveniently 
upon  the  possessions  of  this  gentleman. 

This  mountain  is  familiarly  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Governor's  Meadow :  an  appellation,  which  it  is  said  to  have 
derived  from  the  following  incident.  Colonel  Bellows  applied 
to  Benning  Wentworth,  Esq.,  formerly  governor  of  New- 
Hampshire,  to  grant  him  a  tract  of  land  in  Walpole.  The 
governor  had  been  informed  by  Theodore  Atkinson,  Esq., 
then  secretary  of  the  province,  that  Bellows  was  a  shrewd 
man,  and  must  be  watched  with  peculiar  caution  in  cases  of 
this  nature.  With  this  fact  Bellows  had  been  made  ac- 
quainted ;  and  knew  perfectly  well  how  to  turn  it  to  his 
advantage.  Accordingly,  when  he  came  to  solicit  the  grant, 
he  requested,  that  it  might  be  located  in  the  north-western 
quarter  of  the  township  ;  that  is,  on  the  summit  of  this  rugged 
mountain.  The  governor  had  been  informed  by  Mr.  Atkin- 
son, that  there  were  very  fine  meadows,  or  intervals,  in  this 
township ;  and  took  it  for  granted,  that  these  only  would  be 
the  objects  of  an  application  from  so  sagacious  a  suitor.  He 
therefore  told  Colonel  Bellows,  that  be  could  not  grant  him 
the  land  in  question ;  since  he  understood  that  it  consisted  of 
very  valuable  meadows  ;  but  subjoined,  that  he  would  permit 
him  to  take  an  equal  tract  in  any  other  part  of  the  township. 
Bellows  accordingly  yielded  to  necessity ;  and  consented  to 

*  There  are  two  good  houses  on  the  western  side,  belonging  to  the 
Hon.  William  Hall,  one  of  them  very  handsome. 
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locate  his  grant,  agreeably  to  the  governor's  proposal.  In 
this  manner,  it  is  said,  he  became  the  proprietor,  either  par- 
tially or  wholly,  of  those  beautiful  intervals,  which  have  been 
already  described,  and  which  were  the  very  lands,  intentionally 
reserved  by  the  governor  for  himself. 

Colonel  Bellows,  however,  earned  his  fortune  very  dearly. 
For  a  long  time  he  was  exposed,  without  any  other  defence 
than  a  small  fort,  with  a  trifling  garrison,  to  the  incursions  of 
the  Canadians  and  savages.  During  the  season  of  war,  every 
day  of  his  life  was  a  day  of  hazard  ;  and  every  step,  which  he 
took  out  of  his  fortress,  encircled  by  peril.  In  1755,  a  party 
of  Indians  from  St.  Francis  invaded  Walpole,  killed  two  men, 
and  took  possession  of  the  fort.  Bellows  was  abroad.  On  his 
return,  with  twenty  men,  he  met  fifty  of  the  savages ;  fought 
his  way  through  them,  killed  several,  and  recovered  the  fort, 
without  losing  a  man.  This  fact  may  serve  as  a  picture  of 
his  life,  until  after  the  conquest  of  Canada. 

These  falls,  though  much  less  magnificent  than  those  of 
South-Hadley,  have  engrossed  much  more  the  attention  of 
travellers.  To  see  a  river,  usually  forty  rods  wide,  and  at  all 
times  deep  enough  to  convey  boats,  carrying  twenty-five  tons, 
run  through  a  channel  twenty  feet  in  breadth,  is  equally 
singular  and  surprising.  The  impression,  made  by  this  extra- 
ordinary fact,  is  not  a  little  increased  by  the  surrounding  ob- 
jects. The  rapids  above  and  below,  the  canal,  the  mills,  the 
stores,  and  the  neighbouring  hamlet ;  the  rocks  on  both  shores, 
piled  together  in  absolute  confusion,  and  fantastically  worn 
into  such  a  variety  of  forms ;  the  very  bridge,  on  which  the 
traveller  stands ;  the  beautiful  house  of  Mr.  Geyer ;  and  the 
wild  and  rugged  mountain,  hanging  over  it  with  its  awful 
precipices,  leave  an  impression  on  the  mind,  which  it  will  be 
impossible  for  him  to  forget  in  the  future  periods  of  life. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 


1 

■        ; 


LETTER   VII. 


Charlestown.     Indian  Depredations.     Gallant  conduct  of 
Captain  Phineas  Stevens. 

Dear  Sir  • 

Having  surveyed  the  falls,  and  dined  at  an  inn  on* 
the  western  side  of  the  canal,  we  proceeded  to  Charlestown, 
nine  miles,  from  Walpole  twelve.  This  is  a  very  pleasant 
ride.  The  road  is  excellent.  The  Fall  Mountain,  ascending 
immediately  on  the  right,  accompanies  the  road  almost  to 
Charlestown.  On  the  left  it  lies  partly  on  the  river,  and 
partly  on  the  border  of  rich  and  elegant  intervals.  On  the 
west,  the  prospect  is  limited  by  a  succession  of  rude  hills. 
This  union  of  soft  and  rude,  of  solemn  and  sprightly,  scenery 
is  more  interesting  than  a  person,  who  has  not  been  on  the 
spot,  can  easily  imagine. 

Charlestown,  anciently  named  No.  4,  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Claremont,  on  the  east  by  Acworth  and  Olmsted, 
on  the  south  by  Walpole,  and  on  the  west  by  Connecticut 
River.  It  was  incorporated  in  1753.  A  fort  was  built  here 
in  1743,  deserted  in  1745,  and  re-occupied  in  1746.  Except 
two  short  periods  in  the  winters  of  1746  and  1747,  a  garrison 
was  continued  in  it  until  1763*.  The  settlements,  however, 
were  few  until  after  the  last  date. 

The  town  is  built  on  a  plain,  pleasantly  elevated  above  a 
handsome  interval,  and  terminating  at  the  foot  of  the  Fall 
Mountain,  which  here  recedes  towards  the  north-east,  and  is 
no  other  than  a  continuation  of  the  range  of  Mount  Toby. 
The  principal  street  lies  parallel  with  the  river,  and  is 
accompanied  by  another,  a  little  eastward,  which  has  the  same 
direction.  These  are  met  at  right  angles  by  two  others.  The 
houses  are  generally  neat,  several  of  them  are  very  good,  and 

*  It-  is  still  standing. 
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the  whole  appearance  of  the  town  is  interesting.  The  situation 
is,  I  think,  particularly  pleasant.  The  verdure  is  fine  ;  the 
orchards  are  thrifty ;  the  intervals,  containing  1,750  acres,  are 
rich  and  handsome.  A  rough  mountain,  by  the  name  of 
Skitchawaug,  furnishes  with  its  shaggy  sides  a  good  contrast 
on  the  north-west  to  the  smiling  elegance  of  the  scenery  below 
it ;  and  at  the  distance  of  sixteen  miles  Aschutney  ascends  in 
the  northern  point  with  great  magnificence. 

The  inhabitants  of  Charlestown  constitute  one  congregation  ; 
but,  as  they  are  scattered  in  their  settlements  to  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  township,  they  have  erected  two  churches, 
one  in  the  town,  the  other  northward  of  it  about  three  miles. 
In  the  latter,  divine  service  is  celebrated,  one  sabbath  in  three, 
by  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  cannot  conveniently  meet  in  the 
former  *. 

Charlestown,  as  I  have  heretofore  observed,  is  a  half-shire 
town.  Both  the  churches  and  the  court-house  are  decent 
buildings. 

This  town  was  repeatedly  attacked  by  the  Canadians  and 
Indians.  In  May,  1746,  they  assaulted  it  in  considerable 
numbers,  and  killed  one  man,  but  were  driven  off  by  the 
spirited  behaviour  of  Major  Josiah  Willard,  at  the  head  of  a 
small  party  of  soldiers.  On  the  24th  of  the  same  month  they 
ambushed  twenty  soldiers,  as  they  went  out  to  view  the  place 
where  the  man  was  slain,  and  fired  upon  them.  At  this  time 
the  fort  was  commanded  by  Captain  Phineas  Stevens,  a  par- 
tizan  of  great  gallantry.  Upon  the  first  notice  of  their  danger, 
he  marched  to  their  relief,  and  found  the  enemy  attempting  to 
cut  off  their  retreat  to  the  fort.  An  action  ensued :  the 
savages  killed  three  of  Stevens's  men,  took  one,  lost  five  of 
their  own,  and  fled.  On  the  19th  of  June  following,  as  Cap- 
tain Stevens  and  Captain  Brown,  with  about  fifty  men,  were 
going  from  the  fort  to  the  interval  which  lies  westward  of  it, 
their  dogs  discovered  an  Indian  ambush.  Stevens  immediately 
attacked  them,  and,  after  a  sharp  skirmish,  drove  them  into  a 
swamp  at  some  distance.  He  lost  one  man,  and  killed 
several  of  the  enemy.  On  the  3d  of  August  these  people, 
after  having  assaulted  the  garrison  for  several  days  in  vain, 

*  There  are  now  two  congregations  (1813)* 
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killed  a  man  by  the  name  of  Phillips,  burned  several  build- 
ings, and  destroyed  a  number  of  cattle. 

In  the  beginning1  of  the  winter  of  1747  the  fort  was  de- 
serted. The  legislature  of  Massachusetts'  Bay,  being  apprized 
of  the  importance  of  this  and  other  military  posts  along  Con- 
necticut River,  ordered  out  a  number  of  men  to  serve  as  gar- 
risons, and  to  scour  the  country.  These  men  were  appro- 
priately called  Rangers. 

In  March,  1747,  Captain  Stevens  came  with  a  company  of 
thirty  rangers  to  this  town,  and,  finding  the  fort  entire,  deter- 
mined to  garrison  it.  Soon  after,  it  was  attacked  by  a  large 
body  of  Canadians  and  savages,  under  the  command  of  Mon- 
sieur Debelini,  who  attempted  to  set  it  on  fire  by  kindling  the 
fences  and  outworks,  and  shooting  into  it  a  great  number  of 
burning  arrows.  This  mode  of  assault  the  enemy  continued 
through  two  days,  but  were  completely  defeated  in  their  de- 
sign by  the  activity  and  prudence  of  Stevens.  The  next 
morning  Debelini  demanded  a  parley,  and  sent  an  officer  into 
the  fort  with  a  proposition,  that  the  garrison  should  lay  down 
their  arms,  and  be  conveyed  to  Montreal  as  prisoners  of  war ; 
or,  as  an  alternative,  that  the  two  commanders  should  meet 
and  confer  on  the  subject.  To  the  latter  proposal  Stevens 
agreed.  Debelini  opened  the  meeting  by  declaring,  that  if 
Stevens  should  reject  his  former  proposition,  or  should  kill 
one  of  his  men,  he  would  storm  the  fort,  and  put  the  whole 
garrison  to  death.  To  this  formidable  declaration  Stevens  re- 
plied, that  it  was  his  duty  and  his  determination  to  defend  the 
fort  until  he  found  the  Frenchman  able  to  execute  his  threat- 
enings.  Debelini  then  told  him  to  go  and  see  whether  his 
men  would  dare  to  second  him.  Stevens  went  back  to  the 
fort,  and  put  the  question  to  his  men,  who  answered,  with  a 
single  voice,  that  they  would  fight  to  the  last.  This  answer 
he  immediately  announced  to  Debelini.  The  Frenchman  had 
already  prepared  a  wheel  carriage,  loaded  with  dry  faggots, 
with  which  he  intended  to  set  fire  to  the  fort.  Upon  receiv- 
ing this  answer,  therefore,  he  ordered  some  of  his  men  to 
kindle  the  faggots,  and  push  the  machine  up  to  the  fort,  while 
the  rest  renewed  the  attack.  But  he  found  himself  unable 
either  to  burn  the  fort,  or  terrify  the  garrison.  The  assault, 
however,  was  continued  all  that  day.     Sorely  mortified  with 
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his  ill  success,  the  Frenchman  the  next  morning  proposed  a 
second  cessation  of  arms.  It  was  granted.  He  then  sent  in 
two  Indians  with  a  flag,  and  offered  to  withdraw,  if  Stevens 
would  sell  him  some  provisions.  This  Stevens  refused  to  do, 
but  offered  him  five  bushels  of  corn  for  every  captive  whom 
Debelini  would  promise  to  send  him  from  Canada,  leaving 
hostages  for  the  performance  of  his  promise.  The  Frenchman 
in  a  rage  ordered  his  men  to  fire  a  few  muskets  at  the  fort, 
and  marched  off.  In  this  gallant  defence  not  one  of  Stevens's 
men  was  killed,  and  only  two  were  wounded.  Sir  Charles 
Knowles,  then  at  Boston,  was  so  well  pleased  with  Stevens's 
conduct,  that  he  sent  him  an  elegant  sword.  From  this  gen- 
tleman Charlestown  took  its  name. 

Charlestown  in  1775  contained  594  inhabitants ;  in  1790, 
1,098  ;  in  1800,  1,364  ;  and,  in  1810,  1,501. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 


LETTER   VIII. 


Claremont.  Cornish.  Windsor.  Aschutney.  Luminous 
spot  on  the  Mountain.  Hartland.  Plainfield.  Leba- 
non.    Lebanon  Falls. 

Dear  Sir; 

We  were  detained  on  Tuesday,  September  26th,  by 
the  rain.  One  of  the  courts  was  in  session ;  arid  several  gen- 
tlemen of  the  bar  lodged  at  the  inn.  One  of  these,  Colonel 
M.,  a  respectable  man,  informed  me,  that  Colonel  Maclain, 
who,  as  you  may  remember,  was  seized  as  an  agent  of  the 
French  government  in  Canada,  hinted  to  him  a  part  of  his 
plot  some  time  before  Maclain  was  apprehended;  and  among 
other  things  told  him,  that,  if  he  wished  to  have  a  colonel's 
commission  under  the  French  government,  as  an  actor  in  this 
business,  it  might  be  easily  obtained. 

On  Wednesday,  September  27th,  we  left  Charlestown  in 
the  morning,  and  rode  through  Claremont  and  Cornish,  in 
New-Hampshire;  Windsor  and  Hartland,  in  Vermont;  a 
corner  of  Plainfield,  and  the  whole  breadth  of  Lebanon,  in 
New- Hampshire,  to  Dartmouth  college,  thirty-six  miles.  We 
found  the  road  good. 

Claremont  is  a  fine,  undulating  country ;  covered  with  a 
rich,  gravelly  loam,  converted  into  the  best  meadows  and  pas- 
tures. The  hills  are  sloping  acclivities,  crowned  with  elegant 
summits.  The  township  is  chiefly  distributed  into  plantations. 
The  houses  in  many  instances  are  good,  and  the  indications 
of  prosperity  abundant.  Claremont  is  one  of  the  wealthiest 
towns  in  this  county ;  and  in  its  soil  inferior  to  very  few  on 
the  river. 

When  we  left  Charlestown  we  quitted  the  ground,  which 
was  formerly  the  scene  of  Indian  ravages.  All  the  country 
above  this  town  in  New- Hampshire,  and  above  Brattleborough 
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in  Vermont,  was  almost  an  absolute  wilderness  until  after  the 
peace  of  Paris.  An  attempt,  indeed,  was  once  made  to  begin 
a  settlement  at  Newbury ;  but,  the  Indians  opposing  it,  it  was 
given  up.  After  that  time  the  whole  region  was  converted 
into  a  fruitful  field,  with  a  rapidity  which  has  rarely  been 
paralleled. 

Claremont  was  incorporated  in  1764;  and  contained,  in 
1675,  523  inhabitants;  in  1790,  1,435;  in  1800,  1,889;  and, 
in  1810,  2,094.  These  form  two  congregations,  one  a  Pres- 
byterian, the  other  an  Episcopal. 

Of  Cornish  we  saw  little.  On  Sugar  River,  which  runs 
between  this  township  and  Claremont,  there  is  a  long  chain  of 
handsome  intervals,  lying  in  one,  perhaps  in  both,  of  these 
towns.  The  road  here  lies  along  the  Connecticut,  and  the 
hills  approach  so  near  to  that  river  as  to  shut  out  the  prospect 
of  the  interior.  Since  this  journey  was  taken  a  decent  Epis- 
copal church  has  been  erected  here,  almost  on  the  bank.  The 
Presbyterian  church  in  Claremont  is  also  handsome. 

Cornish  was  incorporated  in  1763 ;  and  contained,  in  1675, 
309  inhabitants ;  in  1790,  982 ;  in  1800, 1,268 ;  and,  in  1810, 
1,606 ;  chiefly  included  in  one  congregation. 

We  crossed  the  Connecticut  between  Cornish  and  Windsor 
on  a  bridge,  consisting  of  two  arches,  built  exactly  on  the  plan 
of  the  Haverhill  bridge,  formerly  described.  The  chord  of 
these  arches  is  144  feet,  and  the  length  of  the  bridge  521. 
The  expense  of  erecting  it  was  20,000  dollars. 

Windsor  is  a  flourishing  and  beautiful  town,  the  shire  town 
of  the  county  of  Windsor,  and  plainly  superior  to  any  other 
in  the  state  of  Vermont,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Green 
Mountains.  It  is  seventeen  miles  north  of  Charlestown  by 
the  shortest  road ;  eighteen  by  that,  which  we  took ;  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-seven  from  New-Haven ;  about  one  hundred 
and  nine  from  Boston ;  and  about  one  himdred  and  five  from 
Portsmouth.  It  is  divided  by  a  north  and  south  line  into  two 
parishes.    The  eastern,  only,  is  the  subject  of  my  observations. 

This  parish  is  naturally  divided  into  three  parts :  a  flat  near 
the  river ;  a  lofty  mountain,  called  Aschutney ;  and  a  collection 
of  hills,  filling  a  principal  part  of  its  extent.  The  flat  consists 
principally  of  an  interval,  extending  along  the  river  four  and  a 
half  miles ;  in  breadth  from  one  quarter  to  one  half,  and  three 
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quarters  of  a  mile.  The  mountain  rises  at  a  small  distance 
from  the  river ;  and  is  separated  from  it  hy  a  plain,  which  may 
be  considered  as  its  base.  Above  this  plain,  after  ascending  a 
moderate  acclivity,  lies  another;  both  of  them  handsome 
grounds,  and  the  latter  finely  prospective.  On  it  are  built  a 
considerable  number  of  good  houses.  The  great  body  of  the 
town,  however,  consists  of  a  single  street,  parallel  with  the 
river ;  not  far  from  two  miles  in  length,  and  lying  partly  on  the 
lower  plain  and  partly  on  the  interval.  The  houses  in  Wind- 
sor are  generally  good,  and  several  of  them  are  built  in  a 
handsome  style.  Very  few  inland  towns  in  New- England 
appear  with  equal  advantage.  The  court-house,  which  stands 
on  the  north-eastern  corner  of  the  upper  plain,  is  an  ordinary 
building :  the  church,  which  stands  on  its  declivity,  is  large 
and  well-appearing. 

Windsor  contains  a  considerable  number  of  stores ;  and, 
among  others,  one  or  two  book-stores.  Here  also  are  two 
printing  offices.  More  mercantile  and  mechanical  business  is 
done  here  than  in  any  town  on  the  river  north  of  Massachu- 
setts ;  and  it  is  said  to  be  increasing. 

On  the  upper  plain  the  legislature  of  Vermont  have  stationed 
their  state  prison.  It  is  a  large  and  well-appearing  structure, 
built  of  grey  granite,  furnished  abundantly  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, and  extremely  well  fitted  for  such  a  purpose.  It  is  very 
firm,  and  yet  capable  of  being  split  into  pieces  of  any  shape, 
and  of  any  size,  which  can  conveniently  be  employed  in  build- 
ing. This  work  cost,  it  is  said,  36,813  dollars  78  cents*,  and 
is  destined  for  the  reception  of  persons  guilty  of  felonies,  which 
are  not  made  capital. 

The  interval,  here,  is  excellent.  The  uplands,  where  they 
are  moist,  are  well  suited  to  meadow  and  pasturages,  and 
where  they  are  dry  to  the  various  kinds  of  grain. 

Aschutney,  it  is  said,  signifies  the  Three  Brothers ;  the  name 
being  supposed  to  indicate  the  three  principal  summits  of  this 
mountain.  As  seen  in  most  directions,  it  is,  however,  a  single 
conical  eminence,  with  several  inferior  summits,  which  are  also 
conical.  From  its  whole  appearance  I  was  induced  to  suspect, 
that  at  some  former  period  it  had  been  volcanic,   and  made 

*  Report  of  Building  Committee,  in  the  Washingtonian,  Dec.  16,  1810 
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several  inquiries  concerning  this  subject.  A  respectable  inha- 
bitant of  Windsor  informed  me,  that  a  Mr.  West,  one  of  the 
first  planters,  who  was  living  in  1803,  and  of  a  fair  reputation, 
declared  to  him,  that  in  the  early  periods  of  the  settlement  he 
saw  flame,  at  several  times,  and  those  considerably  distant, 
ascend  from  the  summit  of  this  mountain.  Fires  are  some- 
times kindled  on  mountains  by  lightning,  and  sometimes  by 
huntsmen ;  and  the  fires,  kindled  in  either  manner,  will  in 
some  instances  continue  to  burn  for  several  days.  It  would 
seem,  however,  that  the  fires  seen  by  Mr.  West,  at  least  in 
one  instance,  cannot  have  been  produced  by  either  of  these 
causes ;  for  the  time  was  the  month  of  March,  and  the  snow 
on  the  mountain  was  three  feet.  deep. 

Clouds  usually  envelop  the  summit  of  Aschutney  for  some 
time  before  a  rain ;  and  rain  commonly  commences  on  the 
mountain  before  it  descends  on  the  subjacent  country.  Of 
both  these  facts  I  have  been  an  eye-witness.  On  the  10th  of 
October,  1803,  I  was  riding  from  Dartmouth  college  to 
Charlestown.  A  strong  south  wind  blew  during  the  whole 
day.  The  sky  was  overcast,  and  the  clouds,  flying  low,  im- 
pinged at  times  against  the  sides  of  the  mountain,  and  covered 
its  top.  In  these  clouds,  at  a  small  distance  from  the  summit, 
and  in  such  a  direction  as  to  make  an  angle  of  about  25°  with 
the  perpendicular  height  of  the  mountain,  appeared  a  luminous 
spot,  from  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  four  in  the  afternoon, 
the  whole  period  during  which  the  mountain  was  within  our 
view.  All  this  time  the  clouds  wore  a  misty  appearance, 
everywhere  nearly  uniform,  and  moved  with  great  rapidity. 
Yet  the  luminous  spot  continued  in  exactly  the  same  position, 
and  scarcely  at  all  changed  its  appearance.  In  a  few  instances 
the  clouds  were  so  thin,  that  the  beams  of  the  sun  were  faintly 
but  distinctly  seen  on  the  side  of  the  mountain.  Generally 
they  were  intercepted.  As  the  clouds  changed  their  position 
every  moment ;  as  the  sun,  during  this  time,  passed  over  ninety 
degrees  of  the  heavens ;  as,  when  the  spot  was  first  seen,  we 
were  perhaps  eight  or  ten  miles  north,  and  when  it  was  last 
seen  about  the  same  distance  south  of  the  mountain ;  I  could 
think  of  no  satisfactory  reason,  why  the  position  and  appear- 
ance of  the  spot  continued  unchanged. 
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I  saw  the  same  phenomenon,  October  23d,  1804,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Taghkannuc. 

Aschutney  is  said  to  have  been  measured  by  James  Win- 
throp,  Esq.  The  height,  as  given  by  Dr.  Morse,  is  1732  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  river,  and  2031  above  that  of  the 
ocean.  The  real  height,  as  it  has  since  been  geometrically 
measured  by  the  Rev,  Bancroft  Fowler,  the  present  minister 
of  Windsor,  is  1929  feet  above  the  river. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  town  have,  from  an  early  period, 
been  greatly  divided  with  regard  to  their  ecclesiastical  affairs. 
So  far  did  these  contentions  proceed  at  one  time,  that  they 
settled  two  ministers,  when  they  were  ill  able  to  support  one. 
Both  these,  as  might  have  been  foreseen,  were  after  a  short 
time  removed  ;  and  a  greater  degree  of  harmony  has  sprung 
from  a  greater  degree  of  moderation  among  the  inhabitants. 
It  is  ardently  to  be  wished,  that  Christian  congregations  could 
more  clearly  understand,  and  more  deeply  feel,  that  interesting 
declaration  of  St.  James,  "  The  fruit  of  righteousness  is  sown  in 
peace  of  them  that  make  peace."  Fewer  families  would,  I  be- 
lieve, lose  the  way  to  Heaven  by  quarrelling  about  its  direction. 
The  scenery  in  and  about  this  town  has  many  attractions  to 
the  eye  of  the  traveller.  The  rough  bank  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river,  the  river  itself,  the  luxuriant  interval,  the  plains, 
the  town,  the  hills,  and  the  magnificent  mountain,  form  a 
group  of  fine  objects,  on  which  no  eye,  delighted  with  the 
beauties  of  nature,  can  fail  to  rest  with  peculiar  pleasure. 

Windsor,  in  1790,  contained  1,542  inhabitants ;  in  1800, 
2,211 ;  and,  in  1810,  2,757. 

We  dined  at  Windsor,  and  finished  our  journey  in  the  after- 
noon. The  road  from  Windsor  to  Dartmouth  college  passes 
through  the  skirt  of  Hartland  ;  in  which  we  saw  little  that  was 
interesting,  except  a  handsome  house  and  beautiful  farm  at  a 
little  distance ;  and  a  brook,  called  Lull's  brook,  from  a  per- 
son of  that  name  settled  on  its  border ;  which  on  the  right  side 
of  the  road  has  cut  a  channel  in  the  earth,  perpendicularly 
and  wildly,  forty  or  fifty  feet  deep.  In  the  chasm  mills  are 
erected,  which  the  stream,  a  perpetual  cascade,  turns  very 
briskly.  The  mills,  if  I  do  not  misrecollect,  are  invisible  above 
the  common  surface. 
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At  a  small  distance  above  this  brook  runs  Waterquechee 
river,  which  joins  the  Connecticut  at  the  ferry.  About  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  before  this  junction,  the  Waterquechee,  with  a 
stream  more  than  two  hundred  feet  wide,  pours  down  a  semi- 
circular ridge  of  rocks  about  forty  feet  in  height.  The  descent 
varies  sufficiently  from  perpendicularity,  and  is  so  broken,  as  to 
throw  the  water  into  a  great  variety  of  the  most  romantic  and 
elegant  figures.  It  presents  very  little  of  the  force  and 
grandeur  of  a  cataract,  but  all  the  beauties  of  a  wide-spread 
and  most  elegant  cascade.  I  saw  it  afterwards,  when  the  river 
was  full ;  it  had  then  become  a  mere  sheet,  and,  although  a 
fine  object  still,  the  fascination  had  vanished. 

Hartland  is  numerously  settled  on  the  hills  ;  and  contained, 
in  1790,  1,652  inhabitants;  in  1800,  1,960;  and,  in  1810, 
2,352. 

Plainfield  exhibits  on  this  road  nothing  but  two  or  three 
houses  with  little  farms  around  them,  and  a  continued  forest 
through  the  remaining  distance.  The  settlements  lie  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  hills ;  and  were  to  us  invisible.  In  1790 
it  contained  1,024  inhabitants ;  in  1800,  1,435 ;  and,  in  1810, 
1,463. 

In  Lebanon  there  is  a  considerable  number  of  settlements 
on  the  road  ;  composing  a  hamlet  upon  a  small  plain,  border- 
ing the  river.  At  the  northern  extremity  of  this  plain  appear, 
in  an  advantageous  point  of  view,  Lebanon  Falls ;  formed  by 
the  brow  of  a  hill,  which  is  its  boundary.  These  falls  are  hand- 
some. The  breadth  of  the  river  is  about  two  hundred  feet ; 
and  the  descent,  in  three-fourths  of  a  mile,  about  thirty  feet ; 
twenty  of  which  are  occupied  by  the  southernmost  ledge  of 
rocks,  where  the  water  pours  wildly  and  romantically  into  a 
deep  basin  below. 

After  ascending  the  brow  of  this  hill,  we  found  another  plain, 
extending  several  miles  to  the  north,  of  an  irregular  surface, 
and  beautifully  covered  with  young  white  pines.  Unhappily 
a  great  part  of  them  have  been  since  cut  down.  There  is 
reason  to  fear,  that  this  noblest  of  all  vegetable  productions 
will  be  unknown,  in  its  proper  size  and  splendour,  to  the  future 
inhabitants  of  New-England. 

Lebanon  is  the  southernmost  town  in  the  county  of  Grafton ; 
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a  county  comprising  the  whole  northern  end  of  New- Hamp- 
shire, and  about  one  third  of  the  state  *.  In  1775,  Lebanon 
contained  347  inhabitants ;  in  1790,  1,180  ;  in  1800,  1,574; 
and,  in  1810,  1,808. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

*  It  has  since  been  divided  into  two  counties.     The  northern  division  is 
called  the  County  of  Coos. — Pub, 
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LETTER    IX. 


Origin  of  Dartmouth  College.  Rev.  Sampson  Occotn. 
Funds  of  the  College.  Its  number  of  Students  and  Offi- 
cers. Its  course  of  Studies  and  Buildings.  Extreme 
difficulty  of  educating  Indian  Youth.  Dartmouth. 
Hanover. 

Dear  Sir  ; 

Dartmouth  College  stands  on  the  plain  last 
mentioned,  about  two  miles  from  its  brow,  or  from  Lebanon 
Falls  ;  and  half  a  mile  east  of  Connecticut  river.  It  is  one 
hundred  and  thirty- three  miles  from  Boston,  and  one  hundred 
and  eighty-five  from  New- Haven.  It  derived  its  name  from 
William,  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  one  of  its  most  considerable  be- 
nefactors ;  and  was  founded,  in  the  year  1769,  by  the  vigilant 
and  persevering  industry  of  the  Rev.  Eleazar  Wheelock,  D.D., 
formerly  a  minister  of  the  third  parish  of  Lebanon  in  Connec- 
ticut. Here,  this  gentleman  had  before  set  up  an  academy, 
intended  particularly  for  missionaries,  who  were  to  spread  the 
Gospel  among  the  western  Indians.  In  this  school,  several  of 
the  aborigines  were  fitted  to  enter  upon  a  collegiate  education, 
and  expectations  were  extensively  formed,  that  by  their  as- 
sistance their  countrymen  might  be  persuaded  to  embrace 
Christianity.  Several  of  them  were  promising  youths  ;  and  by 
the  proper  trials  were  found  to  possess  the  average  share  of 
genius,  and  to  acquire  learning  and  science  with  the  same  fa- 
cility as  their  white  companions.  Several  of  them  were  placed 
in  colleges ;  and  received  the  usual  degrees.  Almost  all  of 
them,  however,  renounced,  ultimately,  the  advantages  which 
they  had  acquired ;  and  returned  to  the  grossness  of  savage 
life. 

One  of  them,  a  Moheagan,  born  in  the  township  of  Mont- 
ville,  advanced  so  far  in  knowledge,  and  behaved  so  well,  that 
he  received  from  the  Presbytery  of  Suffolk,  on  Long-Island, 
a  regular  ordination.     This  man  was  the  celebrated  Sampson 
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Occom.  Soon  after,  he  became  a  missionary,  and  preached 
for  some  time  to  the  Indians.  From  them  he  at  length  re- 
turned, and  began  to  preach  in  this  country  to  crowded  and 
astonished  audiences.  Few  persons  had  believed,  that  an  In- 
dian could  preach  with  intelligence  and  propriety ;  and  mul- 
titudes regarded  the  fact  with  a  kind  of  rapture.  I  heard 
Mr.  Occom  twice.  His  discourses,  though  not  proofs  of  su- 
perior talents,  were  decent ;  and  his  utterance  in  some  degree 
eloquent.  His  character  at  times  laboured  under  some  im- 
putations :  yet  there  are  good  reasons  to  believe,  that  most, 
if  not  all,  of  them  were  unfounded ;  and  there  is  satisfactory 
evidence,  that  he  was  a  man  of  piety.  During  several  years 
(the  last  of  his  life),  he  lived  within  the  bounds  of  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Albany.  By  a  respectable  clergyman,  belonging  to 
that  body,  I  have  been  informed,  that  he  was  regularly  re- 
ceived into  their  number ;  that  he  was  esteemed  by  them  a 
good  man  and  a  useful  minister ;  that  he  was  uncensurable  in 
his  life ;  and  that  he  was  lamented  and  honoured  at  his  death. 

Not  long  after  Mr.  Occom  began  to  nreach,  he  was  sent  to 
England  by  Dr.  Wheelock,  in  compan  ith  a  Mr.  Whitaker, 
to  solicit  benefactions  for  a  college,  to  be  erected  in  the 
wilderness,  and  devoted  principally  to  the  education  of  Indian 
youth.  No  project  could  have  been  more  happily  devised. 
The  appearance  of  Mr.  Occom  in  England  excited  very  strong 
sensations  in  the  minds  of  great  multitudes ;  particularly  of  the 
pious  and  benevolent.  Proof  was  here  furnished,  that  an  In- 
dian could  maintain  so  unblamable  a  life,  and  acquire  such  a 
degree  of  knowledge,  as  to  be  judged  worthy  of  receiving  a 
regular  ordination ;  and  could  preach  in  such  a  manner,  as  to 
engage  the  attention  of  an  English  audience.  All  doubt  on 
this  subject  was  now  dispelled,  and  the  most  obstinate  unbe- 
lief put  to  silence. 

Benefactions  were  solicited,  therefore,  with  a  success,  which 
outran  the  most  sanguine  expectations.  Among  the  patrons 
was  the  king;  and  the  royal  example  was  followed  by  several 
persons  of  distinction.  A  large  sum  of  money  was  collected 
and  forwarded  to  America,  where  the  list  of  benefactors  was 
considerably  increased. 

"With  this  money  Dr.  Wheelock  set  himself  immediately 
about  the  design  of  erecting  a  college,  intended  especially  for 
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the  education  of  Indians  and  of  missionaries  to  the  Indians. 
Other  students,  however,  were  to  share  in  the  benefits  of  the 
seminary  without  distinction.  The  object,  which  first  demanded 
attention,  was  the  location  of  the  college.  Health,  the  fertility 
of  the  surrounding  country,  convenient  communication  with  the 
Indians,  the  prospect  of  obtaining  English  students,  and  the 
hope  of  donations  from  the  state,  in  which  the  institution  should 
be  fixed,  were  all  considerations,  which  had  their  share  of  in- 
fluence. By  these,  differently,  the  attention  of  the  principal 
was  turned  successively  to  Pennsylvania,  New- York,  and  New- 
Hampshire.  At  length  the  township  of  Hanover,  in  the  last 
of  these  provinces,  was  pitched  upon  ;  as  being  supposed  to 
combine  more  advantages  than  any  other  place  contemplated. 

Hanover  was  incorporated  in  1761.  The  college  was  placed 
here  in  1769.  At  this  time,  as  you  will  naturally  suppose  from 
the  observations,  so  often  made  in  these  letters,  the  whole  of 
this  region  was  almost  a  mere  wilderness.  In  the  county  of 
Grafton,  containing  fifty  townships  and  sufficient  land  for  thirty 
or  forty  more,  there  were,  in  the  year  1775,  but  3,945  inhabit- 
ants ;  and  probably  half  of  these  planted  themselves  between 
1769  and  1775.  In  the  year  1800  there  were  in  the  same 
county  23,093.  At  the  former  of  these  periods  Vermont  was 
chiefly  a  forest.  Hanover  itself,  in  1775,  had  a  population  of 
434  only.  Dr.  Wheelock,  therefore,  looked  chiefly,  and  let 
me  add  safely,  to  the  progressive  and  rapid  settlement  of  these 
countries,  for  the  necessary  number  of  English  students.  Ver- 
mont was  then  regarded  as  a  part  of  New-Hampshire  ;  and  in 
customary  language  was  styled  the  New- Hampshire  grants. 
At  this  period,  also,  neither  of  these  countries  could  boast  of 
any  seminary  superior  to  an  ordinary  grammar  school. 

The  region  in  which  this  college  was  established  is  very 
healthy  and  fertile.  Nor  was  it  inconveniently  situated  for  in- 
tercourse with  the  Indian  nations.  The  inhabitants  of  Han- 
over presented  to  the  college  1,200  acres  of  valuable  land : 
and  the  state  endowed  it  with  about  78,000  more,  in  several 
successive  grants  ;  of  which  1,200  are  within  the  limits  of 
Vermont.  These  lands  may  be  generally  considered  as  in- 
creasing in  their  value.  The  largest  tract,  however,  contain- 
ing 42,000  acres,  and  lying  immediately  northward  of  the 
town  of  Stuart  on  Connecticut  river,  and  above  the  forty-fifth 
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degree  of  north  latitude,  is  to  a  considerable  extent  rough, 
broken,  and  incapable  of  cultivation.  Not  more  than  one  half 
of  this  tract  will  probably  be  of  any  serious  importance  to  the 
institution.  Other  donations  of  a  moderate  amount  have  been 
occasionally  made  to  it  by  the  state. 

In  the  year  1770,  Dr.  Wheelock,  whose  zeal  and  perse- 
verance peculiarly  qualified  him  to  become,  in  such  circum- 
stances, the  founder  of  such  a  seminary,  had  the  satisfaction 
to  see  the  college  commencing  its  operations  under  his  auspices. 
At  first,  the  number  of  students  was  of  course  small ;  but,  as 
was  easily  foreseen,  regularly  increased.  For  a  series  of  years 
the  average  has  been  from  one  hundred  and  forty  to  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty.  In  the  year  1771,  at  the  first  commencement, 
four  only  received  the  degree  of  A.  B*. 

The  students  are  usually  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  in 
number,  and,  as  in  the  other  New-England  colleges,  are  di- 
vided into  four  classes.  The  freshmen  study  the  learned  lan- 
guages, the  rudiments  of  speaking  and  writing,  and  the  ele- 
ments of  mathematics.  The  sophomores,  beside  the  languages 
and  mathematics,  study  also  geography  and  logic.  The  junior 
sophisters,  beside  the  languages,  are  employed  in  natural  and 
moral  philosophy  and  composition.  The  senior  sophisters 
compose  in  English  and  Latin,  and  study  metaphysics,  to- 
gether with  the  elements  of  natural  and  political  law.  There 
is  in  this  institution  a  professor  of  divinity,  a  professor  of  ma- 
thematics and  natural  philosophy,  and  a  professor,  who  teaches 
medical  science  and  chemistry.  The  president  is  also  pro- 
fessor of  history.  The  number  of  tutors  is  small  and  variable. 
Frequently  there  has  been  but  one.  The  annual  commence- 
ment is  held  on  the  fourth  Wednesday  of  August,  and  is  at- 
tended by  a  numerous  assembly  of  gentlemen  and  ladies  from 
the  surrounding  country.  The  annual  revenue  of  this  college, 
arising  from  tuition,  was  in  the  year  1793  about  2,000  dollars, 
and  the  rent  of  its  lands  near  500  more.  By  contracts  made 
that  year,  it  was  to  amount,  in  1797,  to  1,500  dollars,  and,  in 
1805,  to  2,166  i. 

There  are  two  vacations  in  this  institution,  one  immediately 

*  The  number  of  alumni,  to  the  year  1816,  was  1,190,  of  whom  992 
were  living.  The  whole  number  of  alumni  who  had  been  ministers  of  the 
Gospel  was  263,  of  whom  228  were  then  livinp. —  Pub. 
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succeeding  the  commencement,  and  continuing  six  weeks  and 
two  days,  and  the  other  beginning  on  the  fourth  Monday  in 
February,  and  continuing  five  weeks  and  five  days. 

The  first  collegiate  building  erected  here  stood  almost 
twenty  years,  and  was  then  consumed  by  fire.  Another  has 
been  since  erected  (in  1786),  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long, 
and  fifty  feet  wide,  of  three  stories.  It  is  built  of  wood.  The 
figure  is  the  same  as  that  at  Providence,  formerly  described, 
and  both  are  copies  of  that  of  Princeton.  The  public  rooms, 
containing  the  library,  philosophical  apparatus,  and  a  number 
of  natural  and  artificial  curiosities,  are  in  a  projection  at  the 
centre.  This  building  has  a  decent  appearance.  At  a  small 
distance  from  the  college,  southward,  stands  a  chapel,  the 
arched  ceiling  of  which,  ascending  from  the  four  sides,  pro- 
duces the  same  effect  as  the  whispering  gallery  in  the  dome  of 
St.  Paul's.  A  whisper,  uttered  in  one  of  the  angles,  with  so 
low  a  sound  as  not  to  be  audible  six  feet  from  the  speaker,  is 
very  distinctly  heard  in  the  opposite  angle.  These  buildings 
stand  on  the  eastern  side  of  a  square,  surrounded  by  decent 
houses,  and  covered  with  a  lively  verdure.  The  trustees  of 
this  college  fill  up  their  own  vacancies.  In  the  act,  granting 
the  42,000  acres  of  land,  mentioned  above,  the  governor  and 
council  of  the  state,  for  the  time  being,  are  incorporated  with 
the  trustees  for  the  purpose  of  acting  with  them  in  the  manage- 
ment of  all  the  funds  which  have  been,  or  shall  hereafter  be, 
granted  to  the  college  by  the  state. 

The  original  design  of  educating  Indians,  and  missionaries 
to  the  Indians,  has  been  frustrated.  Two  of  the  natives  only 
have  been  graduated  in  this  seminary.  For  three  years  after 
it  was  founded,  a  small  number  of  missionaries,  and  persons 
destined  as  candidates  for  this  employment,  were  sent  among 
the  Indians.  From  that  period,  it  is  believed,  all  efforts  of 
this  nature  have  ceased.  You  are  not  to  suppose  that  any 
blame  is  to  be  attached  either  to  Dr.  Wheelock,  or  any  others 
entrusted  with  this  concern.  An  Indian  student  cannot  be 
obtained,  ordinarily,  without  extreme  difficulty.  What  is  at 
least  as  unfortunate,  his  habits  are  in  a  great  measure  fixed, 
before  he  can  be  brought  to  a  place  of  education,  and  more 
resemble  those  of  a  deer,  or  a  fox,  than  those  of  a  civilized 
youth.     In  the  literal  sense,  lie  must  be  tamed,  and  to  tame 
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him  is  scarcely  possible.  He  may  possess  the  average  talents* 
or  even  those  which  are  superior.  He  may  learn  (for  some 
of  them  do  learn)  easily  whatever  is  prescribed  to  him  as  a 
task.  Still  he  is  a  perfect  devotee  to  idleness  and  wandering-, 
impatient  of  subordination,  hostile  to  regularity  of  life,  and 
enslaved  to  his  gun  and  his  dog.  To  ingraft  literature  and 
science  on  such  a  stock,  demands  a  degree  of  skill,  patience, 
and  perseverance,  not  often  found  in  the  mind  of  man.  Few 
employments  have  been  more  hopeless  than  this,  even  among 
those  which  have  been  originally  considered  as  desperate  ;  and 
no  instructor  of  Indians,  since  the  commencement  of  Philip's 
war,  except  the  Mayhews  and  Brainerds,  has  had  much  rea- 
son to  congratulate  himself  on  the  success  of  his  efforts*. 

As  to  missionaries,  you  will  remember,  that  Dr.  Wbeelock 
began  his  administration  in  1770,  and  that  the  American  war 
commenced  in  April,  1775.  This  event  induced  the  Indians 
to  take  up  arms  against  the  Americans,  and  thus  interrupted 
all  friendly  correspondence  between  us  and  them.  A  termi- 
nation of  hostilities  did  not  take  place  until  the  year  1794, 
when  they  were  finally  defeated  by  General  Wayne,  and  an  end 
put  to  Indian  wars,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  on  this  side  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  wondered  at,  that  missions 
to  the  natives  should,  for  a  long  period,  be  wholly  interrupted. 
Since  this  date,  the  business  of  missions  has  been  extensively 
taken  up  by  other  bodies  of  men,  able  in  many  respects  to 
pursue  it  with  more  facility,  and  with  more  advantage,  also, 
than  the  trustees  of  a  literary  institution. 

Those,  who  liberally  contributed  to  the  establishment  of  this 
seminary,  would,  were  they  alive,  have  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing,  that  although  it  has  not  answered  the  very  ends  at 
which  they,  perhaps,  especially  aimed,  it  has  yet  been  a  source 
of  extensive  benefit  to  mankind. 

The  village  of  Dartmouth  contains,  perhaps,  forty  houses, 
several  of  which,  to  our  surprise,  were  ragged  and  ruinous. 
In  so  recent  a  settlement  this  was  hardly  to  have  been  ex- 
pected. On  my  return,  in  October,  1803,  I  attended  divine 
service  in  the  church  at  this  place  ;  and  never,  unless  in  a  few 

*  Since  this  was  written,  missionaries  have  been  stationed  at  Brainerd 
and  Elliot  among  the  Cherokees  and  Choctaws,  and  their  labours,  hitherto, 
pfomis*  to  be  successful. — Puh. 
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instances  at  Wethersfield,  many  years  since,  heard  sacred 
music,  which  exhibited  so  much  taste  and  skill  as  were  dis- 
played here. 

Directly  west  of  the  college,  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile, 
a  bridge  is  built  over  Connecticut  river.  It  consists  prin- 
cipally of  a  single  arch,  the  chord  of  which  is  two  hundred  and 
thirty  feet.  It  is  a  copy  of  the  arch  in  the  bridge  over  the 
Piscataqua,  and,  except  that,  is  the  longest  in  New-England. 
The  abutments,  on  which  the  arch  stands,  are  of  stone,  and 
forty  feet  square.  The  whole  length  of  the  bridge  is  three 
hundred  and  forty- four  feet,  and  its  breadth  thirty- six.  The 
property  in  it  was  originally  divided  into  two  hundred  shares 
of  sixty  dollars  each,  amounting  to  12,000  dollars.  The  ex- 
pense has  somewhat  exceeded  this  sum. 

Since  we  were  on  this  ground,  this  bridge  has  been  carried 
away.  I  have  been  informed,  that  one  of  the  abutments  was 
undermined  by  the  river,  and  gave  way,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  bridge  fell  entire. 

When  we  arrived  at  Dartmouth,  we  found  the  inhabitants 
just  recovered  from  a  severe  dysentery.  Of  520  persons,  the 
whole  number  in  the  village,  220  had  been  sick,  and  22  had 
died. 

The  township  of  Hanover,  of  which  we  saw  only  the  west- 
ern skirt,  is  said  to  be  generally  fertile.  It  was  incorporated 
in  1761,  and  contained,  in  1775,  434  inhabitants  ;  in  1790, 
1,380  ;  in  1800,  1,912,  and,  in  1810,  2,135. 

There  are  two  congregations  in  this  township  besides  that  in 
the  village  of  Dartmouth. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 


j  -  -i* «..  —  j 


LETTER  X. 


Lyme.     Orford.     Piermont.     Haverhill. 

Dear  Sir; 

Thursday,  September  28th,  we  left  Dartmouth ; 
and  proceeded  to  Haverhill  through  Lyme,  Orford,  and  Pier- 
mont :  twenty-eight  miles.  The  road,  for  a  country  so  newly 
settled,  was  good. 

Of  Lyme,  the  township  immediately  above  Hanover,  we 
saw  very  little ;  as  the  road  passes  along  the  foot  of  the  hills, 
and  very  near  the  river.  The  journey  was,  however,  pleasant 
and  romantic  :  the  river,  bordered  in  several  places  by  small 
intervals,  being  frequently  in  sight,  and  forming  a  cheerful 
contrast  to  the  solemnity  of  the  forest. 

The  township  of  Lyme,  which  is  extensively  settled,  and 
well  cultivated,  is  said  to  be  excellent  land.  A  mine  has  been 
lately  discovered  here,  which,  we  were  told,  yields  good  steel 
immediately  from  the  ore,  or  with  very  little  preparation. 

Lyme  was  incorporated  in  1761  ;  and,  in  1775,  contained 
252  inhabitants ;  in  1790,  816  ;  in  1800,  1,318 ;  and,  in  1810, 
1,670 ;  all  included  in  one  congregation. 

Orford  lies  immediately  north  of  Lyme  ;  and  contains  a  vil- 
lage on  the  road.  It  is  built  on  a  beautiful  plain,  bordered 
by  intervals  on  the  west.  The  hills  on  both  sides  of  the  river, 
near  the  centre  of  the  expansion,  approach  each  other,  so  as 
to  form  a  kind  of  neck  ;  and,  with  a  similar  approximation  at 
the  two  ends,  give  the  whole  the  appearance  of  a  double 
amphitheatre,  or  of  the  numerical  figure  8.  The  greatest 
breadth  of  each  division  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half;  and  the 
length  of  each  between  two  and  three  miles.  On  the  western 
side  of  the  river,  and  at  the  northern  end  of  each  division, 
rises  a  fine  bold  bluff:  the  southern  named  Coney's,  the 
northern,  Sawyer's  Mountain.  I  was  informed,  that  a  gentle- 
man in  the  neighbourhood  had  measured  Coney's  Mountain, 
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and  found  the  height  of  it  to  be  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  river.  Sawyer's  mountain  is  little, 
if  at  all,  inferior.  Both  are  very  noble  objects ;  being  per- 
pendicular cliffs  of  grey  granite,  terminating  almost  imme- 
diately on  the  road.  In  a  part  of  the  country,  where  preci- 
pices are  uncommon,  the  effect,  produced  by  these  remarkable 
promontories  on  the  landscape,  is  exquisite. 

Orford  is  chiefly  built  on  a  single  street,  extending  between 
two  or  three  miles  along  the  river.  The  houses  stand  all  along 
at  moderate  distances,  and  near  the  centre  are  built  more 
compactly.  Generally  they  do  not  rise  above  mediocrity :  a 
few  are  of  a  better  class*.  The  intervals,  particularly  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  expansion,  are  rich.  Soap-rock,  a  soft 
kind  of  magnesian  stone,  free  stone,  and  a  grey  rock,  said  to 
make  excellent  mill-stones  (granite  I  presume),  are  all  found 
in  Orford. 

In  this  township  there  are  two  mountains ;  one  of  which  is 
named  Mount  Cuba,  from  a  dog  which  bore  that  name,  and 
was  killed  upon  it  by  a  bear.  The  other  was  named  Mount 
Sunday,  from  the  following  fact.  Seven  men,  one  of  them  a 
Mr,  Palmer,  went  into  the  eastern  part  of  the  township,  and, 
in  the  language  of  the  country,  were  lost ;  that  is,  they  be- 
came wholly  uncertain  of  the  course,  which  they  were  to  pur- 
sue, in  order  to  regain  their  habitations.  Palmer  insisted, 
that  it  lay  in  a  direction  really  eastward,  although  he  believed 
it  to  point  westward.  His  companions,  judging  more  cor- 
rectly, determined  to  take  the  opposite  course.  In  their  pro- 
gress, they  passed  over  this  mountain.  The  day,  on  which 
they  ascended  it,  was  the  sabbath;  and  the  mountain  has, 
from  this  circumstance,  derived  a  name,  which  it  will  probably 
retain  so  long  as  the  posterity  of  the  English  colonists  in- 
habit this  country.  The  six  men,  returning  home,  and  not 
finding  Palmer,  went  again  in  search  of  him.  In  a  place,  two 
miles  eastward  of  the  spot  where  they  had  left  him,  they  found 
him  engaged  in  a  contest  with  a  bear,  which  had  attacked  him 
the  preceding  evening,  on  his  way.  As  the  bear  was  ad- 
vancing towards  him,  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  procure  a 

*  In  my  journey  to  the  Winipiseogee  Lake,  I  found,  on  ray  return,  this 
village  greatly  improved,  both  in  the  number  and  in  the  appearance  of"  its 
houses. 
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club,  with  which  he  had  been  able  to  defend  himself,  until  he 
made  good  his  retreat  to  a  neighbouring  tree.  The  bear  fol- 
lowed him  as  he  ascended  the  tree ;  but  his  club  enabled  him 
to  keep  the  animal  at  bay,  until  his  companions  came  up,  and 
delivered  him  from  the  impending  destruction. 

I  presume  you  will  wonder  at  my  mentioning  these  trifling 
incidents.  I  have  mentioned  them  because  they  are  trifles. 
The  names  of  mountains,  rivers,  and  other  distinguished  natu- 
ral objects,  both  here  and  in  England,  have  often  seemed  to 
me  strange  and  inexplicable.  The  little  incidents,  which  I 
have  mentioned,  furnish,  I  suspect,  a  probable  explanation  of 
this  enigmatical  subject,  in  a  great  proportion  of  cases. 
Events,  sometimes  more,  and  sometimes  even  less  significant 
than  these,  have,  I  am  persuaded,  been  the  origin  of  a  great 
part  of  those  odd  appellations,  given  to  so  many  of  the  objects 
in  question.  Among  the  proofs,  that  this  opinion  is  just,  the 
oddity,  and  the  vulgarity  of  the  appellations,  and  the  speedy 
oblivion,  into  which  the  causes  of  them  have  fallen,  are,  to 
me,  satisfactory.  Their  oddity  proves  them  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  incidents,  aside  from  the  ordinary  course  of  things ; 
their  vulgarity  shows  them  to  have  been  given  by  persons  in 
humble  life ;  and  the  fact,  that  the  sources  from  which  they 
have  sprung  have  been  so  soon  forgotten,  evinces  their  insig- 
nificancy. I  have  mentioned,  heretofore,  the  origin  of  the 
name  Mount  Lamentation.  This  was  a  case  of  such  import- 
ance as  to  insure  the  remembrance  of  it  through  a  consider- 
able period.  Those,  which  I  have  now  mentioned,  are  of  so 
late  a  date  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  have  been 
already  forgotten.  From  these  we  may,  I  think,  infer  the 
origin  of  very  many  others.  As  I  have  never  seen  the  sub- 
ject explained,  and  have  often  known  such  an  explanation 
wished,  I  thought  you  would  pardon  those  remarks. 

Orford  is  a  pretty  settlement.  The  inhabitants  are  said  to 
be  sober,  industrious,  and  well-behaved.  The  township  was 
incorporated  in  1761 ;  includes  one  congregation  ;  and,  in  the 
year  1775,  contained  222  inhabitants  ;  in  1790,  540 ;  in  1800, 
988 ;  and,  in  1810,  1,265. 

Piermont  is  a  rough,  and,  generally,  unpleasant  piece  of 
ground.  The  soil  also  appears  to  be  lean  and  unpromising. 
From  Bradford,  opposite  to  it,  there  are  seen,  however,  some 
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rich  and  handsome  lands ;  particularly  some  beautiful  inter- 
vals, belonging  to  this  township.  Piermont  was  incorporated 
in  1764.  In  1775,  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  168;  in 
1790,  426;  in  1800,  670;  and,  in  1810,  877;  all  included  in 
one  congregation. 

Haverhill  lies  immediately  north  of  Piermont.  This  is  a 
well-appearing  town,  built  in  a  manner  somewhat  scattered, 
for  several  miles  along  the  road.  The  site  is  a  handsome 
elevation,  overlooking  the  adjacent  country  many  miles  north 
and  south,  and  not  less  than  six  or  seven  from  east  to  west. 
The  prospect  is  charming.  The  soil  is  loam,  mixed  with 
gravel,  and  suited  to  every  species  of  cultivation ;  yet,  for  a 
reason  which  I  could  not  divine,  the  apple-trees  appeared  less 
thrifty  than  in  the  country  below,  and  than  I  afterwards  found 
them  in  the  opposite  township  of  Newbury.  In  many  in- 
stances they  were  decaying,  as  if  with  age,  yet  they  were 
probably  of  less  than  thirty  years  standing. 

Haverhill  is  a  half-shire  town  in  the  county  of  Grafton; 
which  begins  on  the  river  at  the  southern  boundary  of  Le- 
banon, and  extends  to  the  northern  line  of  the  state ;  more 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  The  court-house  is  a  de- 
cent building,  and  stands  on  a  pretty  square  ;  which,  how- 
ever, some  individual  has  miserably  deformed  by  building  on 
it  a  merchant's  store,  and  a  stable.  On  this  square  there  are 
several  neat  houses,  and  a  little  northward  a  handsome  church. 
From  the  street  the  ground  slopes  with  unusual  elegance  to 
the  west ;  and  is  succeeded  by  a  chain  of  intervals. 

The  other  half-shire  town  of  this  county  is  Plymouth,  about 
thirty  miles  eastward,  on  the  river  Pemigewasset ;  the  longest 
head  branch  of  the  Merrimac.  Both  towns  are  remote  from 
the  centre  of  the  county. 

After  leaving  the  principal  settlement  in  Haverhill,  the 
road  passes  through  a  low,  forested  ground ;  wet,  and  unfit 
for  settlement.  It  then  ascends  a  yellow  pine  plain,  on  which 
is  built  a  lean-looking  village  called  Haverhill  Upper  Street, 
and  inferior  to  any  other,  which  we  had  hitherto  passed.  I 
was  unable  to  account  for  the  existence  of  a  settlement  on  this 
hopeless  soil,  until  I  came  to  the  brow  of  the  plain.  Here  I 
discovered  a  succession  of  rich  intervals,  extending  along  the 
river  several  miles,  and  furnishing  a  most  inviting  field  to  in- 
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dustrious  agriculture.  The  inhabitants  of  the  plain  were,  1 
presume,  allured  to  this  spot  by  so  tempting  an  object ;  but 
they  must  have  been  sadly  disappointed.  From  the  skirts  of 
this  settlement  we  discovered  several  houses,  whose  brilliant 
appearance  plainly  showed,  that  their  owners  had  preoccupied 
all  these  fruitful  lands,  and  left  the  inhabitants  of  the  plain  to 
derive  their  subsistence  from  the  parsimonious  grounds  in  their 
neighbourhood. 

Haverhill  was  incorporated  in  the  year  1763.  The  number 
of  its  inhabitants,  in  1775,  was  365 ;  in  1790,  552 ;  in  1800, 
805;  and,  in  1810,  1,105,  included  in  one  congregation. 
There  is  in  this  township  a  quarry  of  free-stone,  and  a  bed 
of  iron  ore. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 


LETTER  XI. 


Lower  Amonoosuc.  Bath.  Concord.  Girdled  Trees.  Log- 
Houses.  Letter  of  Rev.  Mr.  Patten.  Dangerous  state 
of  the  Roads  and  Bridges  in  the  new  Settlements.  Lit- 
tleton. 

Dear  Sir; 

After  leaving  Haverhill  Upper  Street,  and  pass- 
ing by  several  neat  houses,  the  road  turns  to  the  right,  leaves 
the  Connecticut  valley,  and  enters  that  of  the  Lower  Amo- 
noosuc.  On  the  rising  ground,  by  which  these  two  vallies  are 
separated,  we  saw  the  last  yellow  pines,  and,  soon  after  we 
had  left  it,  the  last  oaks,  in  our  rout,  until  we  reached  the  dis- 
trict of  Maine.  The  Lower  Amonoosuc  rises  in  the  White 
Mountains ;  and  runs  a  course  of  fifty  miles.  Its  waters  are 
everywhere  pure ;  its  bed  clean,  being  composed  of  rocks, 
stones,  or  gravel ;  and  its  current  gentle  and  rapid  by  turns, 
but  always  sprightly.  Its  size  is  that  of  Farmington  river ; 
and  its  course,  taken  together,  south-westerly.  The  valley,  in 
which  it  flows,  was  probably  once  the  bed  of  a  lake  ;  of  which 
the  south-western  limit  was  the  rising  ground  at  its  foot,  which 
I  have  mentioned  as  covered  with  the  last  yellow  pines  in  our 
route.  This  barrier,  over  which  its  superfluous  waters  formerly 
descended  in  their  way  to  the  Connecticut,  it  has  gradually 
worn  down  to  its  base. 

The  valley  of  the  Amonoosuc  is  from  one  quarter  to  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  in  breadth.  Its  sides  generally  appear  more 
like  banks  than  hills ;  resembling  very  strongly  the  brows  of 
elevated  pine  plains,  heretofore  mentioned.  There  is  a  beau- 
tiful fall  in  this  river  about  six  miles  and  a  half  west  of  the 
Notch  of  the  White  Mountains.  The  descent  is  from  fifty  to 
sixty  feet,  cut  through  a  mass  of  stratified  granite ;  the  sides 
of  which  appear  as  if  they  had  been  laid  by  a  mason  in  a  va- 
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riety  of  fantastical  forms ;  betraying,  however,   by  their  rude 
and  wild  aspect,  the  masterly  hand  of  nature. 

About  two  miles  after  the  road  enters  this  valley  the  scenery 
is  alternately  gloomy  and  cheerful ;  the  river  being  at  times 
bordered  by  intervals,  and  at  times  running  through  rude  and 
solitary  grounds.  For  a  considerable  part  of  this  distance  it 
runs  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  on  the  northern  side ;  whose  cliffs 
and  woods,  overhanging  the  stream,  form  with  their  wild  mag- 
nificence a  fine  contrast  to  the  softer  scenery  by  which  they 
are  succeeded.  From  this  spot  the  river,  during  a  progress  of 
fifteen  miles,  winds  with  an  elegant  course  through  a  chain  of 
intervals,  parted  into  rich  farms,  and  although  recently  cleared, 
and  deformed  in  many  instances  by  log-houses,  promising  at 
no  great  distance  of  time,  both  by  their  fertility  and  their 
beauty  of  surface,  to  become  a  residence  of  peace,  industry, 
and  prosperity. 

In  the  year  1803  I  found  these  settlements  greatly  im- 
proved. The  girdled  trees,  stumps,  and  log-houses,  had  in  a 
great  measure  vanished.  Tn  their  places  good  farmers'  houses, 
and,  not  unfrequently,  those  which  were  handsome,  had  been 
erected.  A  village,  neatly  built,  had  been  formed  three  or 
four  miles  above  Haverhill  Upper.  Street,  at  a  place  called 
the  Lower  Mills.  The  number  of  mills  had  also  been  con- 
siderably increased;  and  one  of  them,  as  I  was  informed, 
yielded  the  proprietor  1,000  dollars  a  year.  The  quantity  of 
boards  and  scantling,  lying  by  the  side  of  it,  certainly  gave 
some  colour  to  tl  a  story.  A  traveller  does  not  often  find  a 
more  delightful  ride  than  this.  The  road  is  good,  the  soil 
fertile,  the  surface  beautiful,  the  verdure  vivid,  and  the  river 
brilliant,  pure,  and  universally  sprightly.  Over  all  was  dif- 
fused an  undisturbed  serenity,  a  pleasant  aspect  of  retirement, 
and  that  sense  of  solitude,  which,  without  gloom  or  melan- 
choly, softens  all  the  emotions  of  the  mind,  and  awakens  the 
most  pleasurable  excursions  of  the  imagination. 

The  township  immediately  north  of  Haverhill  is  Bath;  which 
was  incorporated  in  1769 ;  and,  in  1775,  contained  144  inha- 
bitants; in  1790,  493;  in  1800,  825;  and,  in  1810,  1,316. 

Concord,  sometimes  called  New-Concord,  lies  north-east- 
ward of  Bath.  This  township  was  incorporated  in  1768,  by 
the  name   of  Gunthwaite.      There  is   another   town    in   this 
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state,  of  the  name  of  Concord,  lying  on  the  Merrimac ;  but  the 
inhabitants  of  Gunthwaite,  claiming  that  they  had  first  applied 
for  the  name  of  Concord,  have  insisted,  and  hitherto  success- 
fully, on  this  appellation  for  their  own  township.  The  most 
beautiful  part  of  Bath,  as  well  as  of  Concord,  lies  in  this  val- 
ley. The  rest  is  made  up  of  the  hills  on  its  borders.  In 
Concord,  as  I  was  informed  in  1803,  there  has  been  lately 
discovered  an  iron  mine,  said  to  yield  seventy-five  per  cent, 
from  the  ore,  and  to  be  inexhaustible*. 

In  1775  Concord  contained  47  inhabitants ;  in  1790,  313 ; 
in  1800,  663;  and,  in  1810,  1,126. 

In  this  township  we  began  to  find  the  bridges  and  causeys 
made  of  round  sticks  and  logs.  These  are  built  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  Two  large  logs  are  laid  from  one  bank  to  the 
other ;  and  these  are  covered  by  other  small  logs,  laid  in  con- 
tact, transversely.  The  surface  which  they  present  is  slippery, 
cylindrical,  and  of  course  unpleasant.  They  are  also  liable  to 
speedy  and  unperceived  decay ;  and,  when  they  appear  still  to 
be  sound,  sometimes  yield  suddenly  to  the  foot,  and  hazard 
the  lives  both  of  the  horse  and  his  rider.  When  these  bridges 
are  once  broken,  they  are  frequently  left  a  long  time  without 
repair.  The  inhabitants  in  the  most  recent  settlements,  you 
will  remember,  are  few,  thinly  scattered,  and  poor ;  and  are 
also  engrossed  by  their  domestic  difficulties.  At  the  same 
time  they  are  so  used  to  these  and  other  inconveniences,  that 
they  feel  them  very  little.  Hence  the  necessary  repairs  are 
often  neglected  for  a  long  time.  It  ought,  however,  to  be  by 
no  means  forgotten,  that  these  settlers,  amidst  all  their  em- 
barrassment, labour  and  contribute,  for  the  improvement  of 
roads  and  bridges,  more  in  proportion  to  their  means  than 
perhaps  any  other  people. 

I  have  mentioned  above  girdled  trees,  and  log-houses.  As 
it  will  be  impossible  for  you  to  understand  this  phraseology 
without  an  explanation,  I  will  give  it.  When  a  planter,  in 
this  country,  designs  to  cultivate  a  piece  of  forested  ground, 
his  first  business,  as  you  will  readily  conceive,  is  to  get  rid  of 
the  trees.  This  is  a  work  of  no  small  labour ;  and  to  fell  them 
is  often  beyond  his  power.    To  save  himself  excessive  toil  and 

*  This  mine  is  in  Franconia,  bordering  on  Concord. 
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inconvenience,  therefore,  he  makes  a  circular  incision  with  his 
axe  through  the  bark  of  the  tree.  This  process  is  called 
girdling.  All  the  trees,  which  are  girdled,  die ;  and  thus  leave 
the  ground  sufficiently  open  for  the  purposes  of  cultivation. 
Grass,  corn,  and  flax,  will  grow  well  where  the  forests  have 
undergone  this  process  ;  and  the  farmer  is  more  expeditiously, 
as  well  as  with  less  expense,  furnished  with  food,  both  for  his 
family  and  his  cattle.  Still  the  process  is  attended  with  many 
inconveniences.  Beside  the  uncouth  and  disgusting  aspect  of 
fields  left  with  many  dry  trees  standing,  and  others  blown 
down  and  lying  in  every  direction,  whenever  the  trees  fall, 
they  tear  up  considerable  parcels  of  ground  with  their  roots ; 
and,  so  far  as  these  extend,  leave  the  earth  totally  bare  of  its 
soil.  As  they  are  very  numerous,  and  grow  everywhere,  these 
depredations  extend  over  a  considerable  part  of  the  whole 
surface,  and  very  seriously  lessen  the  value  of  the  land.  After 
the  trees  have  begun  to  fall,  they  interrupt  every  process  of 
cultivation,  and  render  the  ground  unfit  for  pasturage.  Often 
also,  when  they  fall,  they  break  down  the  fences,  kill  the  cattle, 
and  sometimes  destroy  human  life.  In  consequence  of  these 
disadvantages,  the  practice  of  girdling  has  gone  much  into 
disuse,  and  most  of  the  planters  fell  the  trees  universally. 
Still  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  girdled  trees  standing,  in 
many  places,  to  give  the  new  settlements  a  disagreeable  ap- 
pearance. 

A  log-house  is  built  in  the  same  manner  as  the  weekwams, 
which  have  been  constructed  in  later  times  by  the  Indians,  and 
which  were  mentioned  in  a  former  letter,  as  having  been  de- 
rived from  their  intercourse  with  the  Colonists.  The  logs 
intended  for  this  purpose  are  chosen  of  one  size,  and  hewn  on 
two  opposite  sides.  They  are  then  cut  down  to  half  the  thick- 
ness at  each  end,  on  one  of  the  hewn  sides.  After  this  they 
are  laid  upon  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  fastened  together 
with  wooden  pins,  so  as  to  form  the  external  walls  of  the 
building.  In  this  manner  they  are  carried  up  to  a  sufficient 
height,  and  covered  with  a  roof,  usually  of  shingles.  The 
crevices  are  then  stopped  with  mortar,  and  the  interior  is 
finished  according  to  the  fancy  and  circumstances  of  the  pro- 
prietor ;  always,  however,  in  a  plain,  and  usually  a  coarse  and 
indifferent  manner.     On  the  conveniences  and  inconveniences 
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of  these  buildings  I  shall  have  occasion  to  make  some  remarks 
hereafter.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  observe  here,  that,  although 
they  are  often  absolutely  necessary  to  the  planter,  when  he 
first  adventures  into  the  forest,  yet  they  are  certainly  no  orna- 
ments to  the  landscape.  By  the  New- England  planters  they 
are  intended  only  to  shelter  their  families  until  they  can  erect 
better  habitations. 

We  crossed  the  Amonoosuc  at  a  ford.  The  water  was 
deep,  and  the  bottom  was  composed  of  stones  so  large  and 
smooth  as  to  make  the  passage  difficult  and  anxious.  The 
river  was  pronounced  to  be  low ;  yet  the  current  was  suffi- 
ciently rapid  to  prevent  our  horses  from  that  secure  command 
of  their  feet,  which  seemed  indispensable  to  our  safety. 

A  few  years  before  we  took  this  journey,  the  Rev.  William 
Patten,  of  Newport,  in  attempting  to  ford  this  river,  at  the 
same  place,  was  borne  down  the  stream  by  the  current,  forced 
from  his  horse,  and  overturned  into  the  water.  A  recital  of 
the  circumstances  and  feelings  of  a  drowning  man,  given  by 
himself,  will  probably  be  a  novelty  to  you,  and  perhaps  to  the 
world;  and  cannot  fail  to  interest  your  curiosity.  I  will, 
therefore,  give  you  the  history  of  this  adventure,  as  I  have 
received  it  from  the  respectable  clergyman,  who  was  the  sub- 
ject of  the  disaster. 

"  Hartford,  May  14th,  1802. 
"Sir; 

"  The  event,  of  which  you  requested  an  account  from 
me,  took  place  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  my  age.  In  the 
spring  of  that  year  I  attempted  to  pass  a  river,  called  the 
Great  or  Lower  Amonoosuc,  at  a  fording  place  about  forty 
miles  northward  of  Dartmouth  college.  The  stream  is  re- 
markably rapid,  and  had,  the  preceding  night,  been  swollen 
by  copious  showers  of  rain,  and  the  dissolution  of  snow  on 
the  grounds  adjacent.  A  number  of  persons  with  whom  I 
was  in  company  went  over  in  a  boat ;  but  some  circumstances 
induced  me,  and  two  or  three  others,  to  attempt  to  ford  the 
river.  About  midway  of  the  passage  my  horse  was  turned 
upon  his  side,  apparently  by  the  force  of  the  current.  Thrown 
by  surprise,  and  with  disadvantage,  into  the  water,  it  was 
some  time  before  I  could  recover  a  standing.    The  water  then 

i  2 
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flowed  up  to  my  chin.  As  soon,  almost,  as  I  was  upon  my 
feet,  the  current  bore  me  down,  and  left  me  struggling  for 
breath.  I  rose  again,  with  the  hope  of  walking  to  the  shore; 
but  in  vain.  The  depth  of  the  water  being  for  a  moment 
more  favourable  to  my  hopes,  I  made  several  other  attempts; 
in  the  last  of  which,  lying  on  the  bottom  with  my  feet  against 
the  rocks,  I  determined  to  suffer  my  head  to  be  buoyed  up, 
till  the  weight  of  my  body  should  counteract  the  force  of  the 
current,  that  in  this  inclined  position  I  might  be  enabled  to 
gain  the  shore.  But  I  was  immediately  carried  from  this  point, 
without  finding  my  resistance  of  the  least  avail.  After  this,  as 
I  was  in  deeper  water,  and  my  head  down  the  stream,  I  at- 
tempted for  the  first  time  to  swim.  This  exercise,  to  which  I 
was  accustomed,  was  perfectly  easy  to  me.  I  rested  on  the 
surface  of  the  water  without  any  sensible  difficulty,  greatly 
refreshed  by  the  air,  which  I  had  not  freely  inspired  for  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes.  I  continued  to  swim,  without  any  other 
object  than  to  breathe  ;  but  had  not  proceeded  far  before  my 
strength  suddenly  failed,  and  I  sunk  without  a  struggle  to  the 
bottom.  Of  such  an  entire  exhaustion  of  strength  I  never 
before  had  an  idea :  I  could  not  have  moved  a  finger,  to  save 
the  world.  Arguing,  from  the  distress  of  being  partially  de- 
prived of  breath,  the  agony  of  the  moment  when  it  should  be 
totally  excluded,  I  anticipated  this  moment  with  extreme 
dread.  When  I  sunk,  this  impression  was  fully  on  my  mind, 
with  a  certainty,  that  it  could  be  no  longer  avoided.  After  a 
short  time,  however,  it  occurred  to  me,  that  it  was  time  to 
breathe.  With  this  thought,  I  relaxed  that  exertion  by  which 
my  breathing  ~was  suspended,  and,  feeling  water  entering  my 
nostrils,  immediately  resumed  it,  having  before  experienced 
the  pain  of  inhaling  the  water,  which  was  much  more  distress- 
ing than  to  be  without  breath.  Soon  after  this,  my  intellectual 
faculties  very  rapidly,  but  perceptibly  declined.  I  felt  a  pain 
in  the  small  of  my  back,  which,  I  presume,  would  have  been 
acute,  had  I  been  capable  of  a  just  sense  of  it,  for  I  imagined 
that  a  rock,  or  some  other  very  heavy  thing,  lay  on  me.  Be- 
fore this,  I  was  like  a  person  under  the  influence  of  an  over- 
powering opiate,  and  yet  feeling  every  inducement  to  keep 
awake ;  and  soon  after  all  consciousness  of  my  situation  and 
life  ceased. 
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"  At  the  first  exercise  of  returning  reason,  I  supposed  my- 
self in  the  bed  in  which  I  had  slept  the  night  before,  and  that 
the  night  was  dark  and  gloomy.  The  circumstances  of  the 
scene,  through  which  I  had  been  carried,  occurred  in  a  lively 
manner  to  my  imagination,  but  I  supposed  them  a  dream.  To 
be  certain,  I  resolved  to  arouse  myself,  but  in  attempting  it 
was  conscious  of  insuperable  weakness,  and  then  concluded, 
that,  as  I  should  soon  awake,  I  would  try  no  farther  exertion. 
As  soon  as  I  rested  in  this  hope,  I  heard  a  noise,  like  a 
person  clapping  his  hands,  and  said,  "  you  hurt  me."  With 
this  recovery  of  my  hearing,  my  eyesight  was  restored.  I 
perceived  that  I  was  surrounded  by  those  with  whom  I  had 
been  in  company,  some  of  whom  were  striking  my  hands,  and 
some  were  rubbing  my  stomach.  My  feelings,  at  this  time, 
were  greatly  distressed.  There  was  but  a  spark  of  life  in  a 
body  of  disorder  and  death,  but  the  hope,  with  which  that 
spark  was  connected,  spread  a  smile  over  the  ruins,  and  1 
was  very  happy. 

"  My  friends  informed  me,  that  I  was  taken  from  the  water 
after  I  had  disappeared  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  laid 
on  the  shore ;  that  in  bringing  me  to  the  shore  a  small  sound 
was  perceived  from  my  throat,  but  that  my  breast  had  not 
moved  with  breathing,  and  that  my  eyes  continued  lifeless  till 
the  moment  when  I  spoke. 

"  From  the  time  of  my  falling  into  the  water,  till  my  recovery, 
nearly  an  hour  must  have  elapsed.  As  the  struggle  was  long, 
so  the  distress  was  great.  I  can  give  no  better  description  of 
it  than  to  say,  that  my  sensations  corresponded  with  the 
appearance  of  the  dead.  My  meaning  is,  that  the  aspect  of  a 
deceased  person  makes  a  complicated  impression  on  my  mind 
very  similar  to  what  I  then  felt,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a 
very  natural  symbol  of  the  state  of  my  own  feelings.  But  the 
prospect,  and  to  me  the  certainty,  of  immediately  appearing 
before  God,  the  Judge  of  all,  was  inexpressibly  more  affecting 
than  the  pains  of  dying.  What  I  felt,  in  both  respects,  cannot 
be  described,  it  can  be  known  only  by  experience.  In  such 
a  situation,  nothing  but  the  power  and  the  grace  of  Christ  can 
support  the  mind  ;  and  I  determined,  when  I  recovered,  to 
dwell  upon  his  name,  if  ever  I  should  be  called  to  attend  the 
dying." 
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How  far  the  circumstances  of  other  persons,  who  have  gone 
through  a  similar  process,  resemble  those,  mentioned  in  this 
letter,  cannot  be  ascertained.  A  Mr.  Punderson,  of  Brookhaven 
on  Long-Island,  was  drowned,  and  recovered  in  much  the 
same  manner,  and  gave  me  an  account  of  the  event.  Unfor- 
tunately, I  did  not  commit  the  story  to  paper  at  so  early  a 
period  as  would  have  assured  me  of  an  exact  accordance  with 
his  recital,  and  can,  therefore,  only  say,  that  as  to  the  physical 
facts  it  differed  immaterially  from  this  of  Mr.  Patten. 

After  we  had  crossed  the  Amonoosuc,  we  rode  several 
miles  along  the  north  bank  of  this  river ;  and  then,  turning  to 
the  left,  began  to  ascend  the  mountains  of  Littleton.  Before 
we  left  the  flat  ground,  Mr.  L.'s  horse,  crossing  a  pole  bridge, 
fell  through,  and  threw  his  rider.  This  was  the  only  disagree- 
able accident  which  befel  either  of  us,  and  even  this  was 
productive  of  no  serious  consequences. 

In  this  part  of  our  journey  the  settlements  were  much  more 
recent  than  those  which  we  had  hitherto  seen.  The  roads 
were  less  wrought,  the  bridges  were  less  safe,  and  all  the 
inconveniences  of  travelling  were  both  multiplied  and  enhanced. 
The  kind  of  bridges,  which  we  now  crossed  frequently,  I  have 
already  described.  From  the  following  account  you  may 
form  a  tolerable  conception  of  the  roads. 

Wherever  the  earth  is  thickly  covered  with  vegetable  mould 
(a  fact  existing  universally  where  the  forests  have  not  been 
frequently  burnt),  this  substance,  easily  imbibing,  and  long 
retaining  water,  is  converted,  every  wet  season,  into  deep 
mire  ;  and,  where  the  ground  is  moist  and  springy,  the  effect 
is  not  a  little  increased.  On  the  hills  of  this  country  rocks 
and  stones  abound,  particularly  on  those  which  are  high. 
When  roads  are  cut  through  the  forests,  the  trees,  which  have 
grown  near  the  path,  shoot  their  roots  into  it,  and  across  it, 
both  on  the  surface,  and  beneath.  In  the  former  case,  a 
horse  is  in  danger  of  stumbling  by  striking  his  feet  against  the 
obstruction ;  in  the  latter,  he  is  often  still  more  exposed. 
When  he  sinks  into  a  spot  of  deep  and  stiff  mire,  he  some- 
times steps  partly  on  the  root  hidden  by  the  earth,  and  is  in 
danger  of  falling,  either  by  slipping  off,  or  by  being  disap- 
pointed of  his  expected  position.  At  other  times,  he  steps 
immediately  by  the  side  of  the  root,  and  when  he  attempts  to 
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take  the  next  step,  is  exposed  to  falling  by  striking  his  hoof 
against  it.  The  roots,  also,  are  branched,  often  entangle  him 
in  their  forks,  and  sometimes  between  parallel  branches,  run- 
ning near  to  each  other.  After  they  have  decayed,  they 
break,  and  then  endanger  his  falling  by  the  suddenness  with 
which  he  goes  down  into  the  mire.  To  all  these  hazards,  ex- 
cept the  last,  he  is  still  more  exposed  by  the  rocks  and  stones, 
which  in  these  miry  places  often  lie  beneath  the  surface. 
Even  on  the  surface  they  are  an  extreme  inconvenience  to  the 
traveller,  and  present  to  him  not  a  small  degree  of  danger,  in 
many  parts  of  a  recently  settled  country.  In  the  roads  newly 
opened  the  stumps  are  still  worse.  Horses,  unused  to  them, 
scarcely  observe  them  at  all,  because  they  are  almost  of  the 
same  colour  with  the  surface. 

Wherever  a  forest  borders  on  the  road,  trees  are  frequently 
blown  down,  and  in  many  instances  lie  across  it  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  Here  the  traveller  is  forced  to  make  his  way 
round  them  as  well  as  he  can.  Whenever  the  wind  blows 
with  violence,  he  is  in  no  small  danger  of  being  crushed  by 
their  fall,  a  fate  which  has  sometimes  arrested  travellers  in 
roads  corresponding  with  this  description. 

In  addition  to  all  these  evils,  the  causeys,  which  I  have 
heretofore  described,  abound,  of  course,  on  every  miry  surface. 
These,  you  will  recollect,  are  made  of  round,  smooth  poles, 
and  therefore  furnish,  at  the  best,  a  very  imperfect,  footing. 
Some  of  them  are  soon  displaced,  and  others  broken.  The 
inhabitants,  in  the  mean  time,  are  so  few,  so  poor,  and  so 
much  occupied  in  subduing  their  farms,  and  in  providing  sus- 
tenance for  their  families,  that  it  is  often  a  long  time  before 
these  bridges  are  repaired.  Such,  upon  the  whole,  was  the 
state  in  which  we  found  them,  that  they  soon  became  objects 
of  more  dread  than  any  other  inconvenience  attending  our 
journey. 

We  began  to  ascend  the  mountains  of  Littleton  in  the  dusk 
of  the  evening.  The  moment  we  entered  the  forests  on  its 
side  it  became  dark.  Here  all  the  dangers,  mentioned  above, 
assailed  us  at  once.  The  mire  was  often  so  stiff,  and  so  deep, 
that  our  horses  scarcely  struggled  through  it.  The  roots, 
also,  the  stumps,  rocks,  stones,  and  causeys,  multiplied  upon  us 
in  almost  every  part  of  our  progress  ;  while  the  darkness  was 
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such  as  to  prevent  us  from  discerning  the  extent  of  our 
danger,  and  to  keep  us  in  a  continual  state  of  anxiety  and 
alarm.  At  times,  indeed,  the  moon  glimmered  doubtfully  on 
our  path,  but  the  forest,  was  so  thick  throughout  most  of  the 
way,  as  effectually  to  intercept  its  light.  In  this  manner  we 
laboured  on  five  miles,  before  we  reached  our  destined  inn. 
At  length  we  arrived  in  safety,  but  found  the  innkeeper 
absent,  and  ourselves  obliged  to  take  the  necessary  care  of 
our  horses.  For  this  there  was  no  help,  and  we  submitted 
to  it  with  the  best  grace  in  our  power.  Mr.  L.  went  to  bed 
supperless,  and  sick  with  the  head-ache.  I  consoled  myself 
with  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  partridge,  an  entertainment  which  I 
had  hardly  expected  in  a  house,  just  built  in  an  almost  impene- 
trable forest,  on  a  high  mountain,  and  in  a  spot  where  the  first 
stroke  of  the  axe  was  struck  scarcely  five  years  before.  At 
that  period,  as  the  innkeeper  afterwards  informed  me,  he  set 
out  from  Andover,  in  the  winter,  on  an  ox  sled,  with  his  wife 
and  one  child,  to  seek  his  fortune,  i.  e.  to  find  a  settlement 
for  himself  and  his  family.  Providence  led  him  to  this  place. 
He  was  already  beginning  to  live  comfortably.  When  I 
visited  Littleton  in  1803,  I  found  him  in  possession  of  a  good 
house,  a  good  farm,  well  cleared  and  cultivated,  and  in  pros- 
perous circumstances. 

What  motives  could  induce  a  man,  even  as  enterprising 
and  determined  as  our  host  appeared  to  be,  to  plant  himself 
in  a  spot  so  desolate  and  forlorn,  with  the  expectation  of 
living  at  all,  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine.  I  found,  however,  by 
conversing  with  him,  that  those,  which  appeared  to  me  in- 
superable difficulties,  he  laughed  at  as  mere  trifles.  Happy 
resolution  !  Were  all  men  as  easily  deterred  from  difficult  en- 
terprises as  votaries  of  pleasure,  or  even  of  study,  a  great 
part  of  the  earth  would  now  be  a  desert. 

Littleton  is  almost  merely  a  grazing  ground.  It  was  incor- 
porated in  1784 ;  and  contained,  in  1790,  96  inhabitants  ;  in 
1800,381;  and,  in  1810,  873. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

fib 
■ 


LETTER  XII. 


■ 
Public  Roads.  Dalton.  Lancaster :  slow  Progress  of  its 
Settlement.  Climate  of  this  Region.  Snow  Storms  and 
prevailing  Winds  singularly  affected  by  the  proxijnity 
of  the  White  Mountains.  Extensive  and  beautiful  Land- 
scape. 

Dear  Sir; 

On  Saturday,  September  30th,  having1  slept  soundly, 
and  awaked  in  good  spirits,  we  left  Williams' ;  and  rode 
through  Dalton  to  Lancaster,  fourteen  miles,  to  breakfast. 
The  road,  for  the  first  eight  miles,  is  on  the  same  mountainous 
groimd,  and  embarrassed  with  the  same  disagreeable  circum- 
stances. One  part  of  it,  extending  three  quarters  of  a  mile, 
is  so  absolutely  covered  with  stones,  as  to  have  given  rise  to 
a  proverbial  remark,  that  in  this  spot  no  horse  ever  set  his 
foot  on  the  ground. 

The  height  and  rudeness  of  these  mountains  must  prove  a 
serious  obstruction  to  all  travelling  for  pleasure,  from  the 
country  below  to  the  country  above,  unless  an  easier  passage 
should  be  found.  Roads  in  a  new  country  are  originally  laid 
out  to  accommodate  the  first  settlers ;  and  are,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, mere  passages  from  farm  to  farm.  When  a  township 
has  become  generally  settled,  they  are  usually  so  far  changed, 
as  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  inhabitants  considered  as  a 
body.  The  next  change  is  generally  made  to  promote  an 
easy  correspondence  with  the  neighbouring  townships.  Fi- 
nally, the  country  at  large,  with  a  late,  but  controlling  efficacy, 
directs  the  course  of  all  the  principal  roads,  so  as  to  suit  the 
general  interests  of  the  community.  These  interests,  how- 
ever, become  operative  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  after  considerable 
advancements  are  made  in  wealth  and  population.     Then  the 
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most  direct  courses,  and  the  most  feasible  grounds,  are  chosen 
for  general  communication.  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut 
have  for  some  time  been  diligently  employed  in  forming  all 
the  principal  roads,  throughout  their  respective  jurisdictions,  in 
this  manner. 

It  will  probably  be  a  long  time  before  the  country,  through 
which  this  part  of  our  journey  lay,  will  be  sufficiently  wealthy 
and  populous  to  reach  this  last  stage  of  improvement.  The 
difficulty,  which  prevents  a  passage  along  the  Connecticut,  is 
created  by  the  abutment  of  these  mountains,  and  others  op- 
posite to  them,  on  the  river.  This  would  undoubtedly  make 
the  construction  of  a  road,  on  their  steep  declivities,  expensive, 
if  not  impracticable.  The  travelling  is  insufficient  to  justify, 
and  the  inhabitants  are  unable  to  sustain,  any  considerable  ex- 
pense. Better  ground  than  that  of  the  present  road  has,  it  is 
said,  been  found  farther  eastward  ;  and  there  is  a  distant  rea- 
son for  hoping,  that  it  may  hereafter  be  occupied. 

Dalton  lies  partly  on  the  northern  declivity  of  these  moun- 
tains, and  partly  on  a  long  and  narrow  flat.  The  former  is 
good  grazing  ground :  the  latter,  consisting  of  both  a  plain 
and  an  interval,  is  suited  to  every  kind  of  cultivation. 

The  township  is  chiefly  the  property  of  some  gentlemen,  re- 
siding in  Providence  and  New- York,  who  are  able,  and  it  is 
said  disposed,  to  retain  their  possessions.  Hence  the  popula- 
tion lias  made  a  slow  progress.  Dr.  Belknap  says,  that,  in 
1755,  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  was  50.  I  suspect  this 
to  be  a  typographical  error :  for,  by  the  census  of  1790,  they 
were  but  14 ;  and  by  that  of  1800,  62 :  in  1810,  their  number 
was  235. 

Lancaster  and  Northumberland,  in  New- Hampshire,  and 
the  towns  opposite  to  them  in  Vermont,  compose  a  tract,  long- 
known  in  New-England  by  the  name  of  the  Upper  Coos.  Of 
the  meaning  of  this  word  I  am  ignorant.  From  its  applica- 
tion to  places,  where  there  are  remarkable  intervals,  and  where 
there  are  no  other  distinguishing  objects,  except  a  peculiar 
winding  of  rivers,  it  seems  probable,  that  one  or  other  of  these 
must  be  denoted  by  the  term.  Lancaster  has,  accordingly, 
been  especially  designated  by  this  title ;  probably  because  it 
contains  large  tracts  of  such  land.  This  was  undoubtedly  the 
reason,  why  it  early  engrossed  the  attention   of  purchasers, 
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notwithstanding  its  northern  situation,  and  its  remoteness  from 
every  New- England  settlement.    It  was  incorporated  in  1763. 

In  the  year  1706,  a  Mr.  Page  planted  himself  here  on  the 
richest  and  most  beautiful  of  these  lands ;  a  large  share  of 
which  he  left  to  his  descendants.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that 
he  merited  his  valuable  possessions  by  uncommon  enterprise, 
industry,  and  perseverance.  A  single  fact  will  strongly  illus- 
trate this  observation.  For  several  years,  after  he  came  to 
this  spot,  he  carried  all  his  bread  corn  to  Charlestown  (one 
hundred  and  twenty-four  miles)  to  be  ground.  For  a  con- 
siderable time  he  lived  with  his  family  in  absolute  solitude. 
There  was  not  a  single  road  in  the  neighbouring  region.  All 
his  communication  with  the  world  was  either  through  the 
wilderness,  or  down  the  channel  of  the  Connecticut,  and  this 
he  was  obliged  to  enter  below  the  Fifteen  Mile  Falls,  and  at 
the  distance  of  twenty  miles  from  his  house.  When  any 
member  of  his  family  was  sick,  he  had  neither  physician,  nor 
nurse,  except  what  the  house  itself  contained. 

The  settlement  of  this  township,  thus  begun,  was  seriously 
obstructed  by  two  causes :  the  American  war,  and  the  high 
value  set  by  the  proprietors  upon  their  lands.  All  these  sold 
their  property  with  reluctance ;  and  one  of  them,  who  owned 
more  than  half  the  township,  refused  to  sell  at  all.  Hence 
there  were,  in  1787,  only  five  families  in  Lancaster ;  beside 
two  or  three  French  families,  who  resided  here  transiently. 
Doctor  Belknap,  indeed,  makes  the  number  of  inhabitants,  in 
1775,  60.  If  this  number  be  correctly  stated,  it  must  have 
partly  consisted  of  individuals,  who  came  hither  to  begin  the 
cultivation  of  farms,  and,  being  discouraged  by  the  war,  gave 
over  the  design.  In  1790,  the  inhabitants  amounted  to  161 ; 
in  1794,  the  number  of  families  was  40;  in  3800,  there  were 
440  inhabitants;  in  1803,  the  number  of  families  was  esti- 
mated to  me  at  90 ;  and,  in  1810,  the  number  of  inhabitants 
was  717. 

The  principal  settlement  is  formed  on  a  street,  lying  upon  a 
handsome  plain,  on  the  north  side  of  Israel's  river,  and  appro- 
priately called  the  Street.  It  is  about  half  a  mile  in  length, 
wide,  straight,  and  handsome ;  and  contains  nearly  one  third 
of  the  houses  in  the  township.  The  other  settlements  are 
partly  on   the   road   along  the  Connecticut,  both  above   and 
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below  the  Street,  and  partly  on  the  road  to  Portland.  The 
houses  are  in  some  instances  neat  and  good ;  in  others  decent; 
and  in  a  few  are  built  of  logs. 

In  the  year  1794,  the  people  of  Lancaster  raised  and  co- 
vered a  church  of  a  sufficient  size  to  contain  the  largest  con- 
gregation, which  will  be  included  within  their  boundaries  for 
many  years  to  come.  At  the  same  time  they  settled  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Willard  as  their  minister.  The  reasons,  which  deter- 
mined them  to  make  these  expensive  efforts  at  this  early  pe- 
riod, were  their  entire  union  with  respect  to  both  objects,  and 
the  danger  of  being  less  harmonious  at  a  future  time.  I  am 
disposed  to  give  them  no  small  credit  for  the  wisdom  of  this 
determination ;  the  liberality  with  which  they  carried  it  into  ef- 
fect ;  the  harmony  with  which  they  settled  Mr.  Willard ;  and 
the  affection,  which  they  exhibit  both  to  him  and  to  each 
other. 

The  lands  in  Lancaster  are  naturally  divided  into  three 
classes  ;  the  intervals,  the  plains,  and  the  hills.  They  are  all 
generally  rich.  A  part  of  the  plains  is,  however,  sandy  and 
light.  The  intervals  amount  to  more  than  sixteen  hundred 
acres. 

Israel's  river,  an  excellent  mill-stream,  which  runs  through 
the  middle  of  this  township,  has  its  source  in  the  White  Moun- 
tains ;  is  about  thirty  miles  in  length ;  and  furnishes  a  great 
number  of  the  best  mill  seats.  So  many  mills  are  already 
erected  on  it  as  to  give  a  busy,  cheerful  appearance  to  the 
centre  of  the  town. 

The  climate  of  Lancaster,  and  the  neighbouring  country,  is 
peculiar,  and  I  think  delightful.  But  one  easterly  storm  had 
been  known  here  before  the  year  1803.  This  was  in  Febru- 
ary 1802.  It  began  on  Saturday,  the  19th,  and  continued  a 
week ;  covering  the  whole  of  New- England,  and  a  large  tract 
of  the  states  westward  and  southward,  with  the  greatest  mass 
of  snow,  which  ever  fell  at  one  time  within  my  knowledge.  It 
was  four  feet  deep  ;  and  of  at  least  twice  the  common  density. 
The  wind  blew  with  excessive  violence ;  and  threw  the  snow 
on  open  ground  into  waves  and  drifts.  The  mail  stage  was 
four  days  in  coming  from  New-York  to  New-Haven,  a  dis- 
tance of  seventy-six  miles  ;  although  the  passengers  carried 
shovels  with  them  to  make  a  path  in  the  most  difficult  places. 
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Some  of  them  were  badly  frozen ;  and  the  whole  country  for 
several  weeks  might  be  said  to  have  its  intercourse  suspended. 
This  storm  appears  to  have  been  no  less  severe  at  Lancaster 
than  elsewhere. 

Rains  and  snows,  in  this  region,  almost  universally  come 
from  the  western  side  of  the  heavens,  and  chiefly  from  the 
north-west.  Snow  falls  here  in  a  singular  manner.  A  light 
fleecy  shower  descends,  frequently,  for  a  few  minutes  in  the 
morning  ;  when  the  sky  becomes  perfectly  clear,  and  the  day 
perfectly  fine.  In  this  manner  it  has  been  known  to  fall  thirty 
successive  days,  and  yet  to  cover  the  ground  scarcely  to  the 
depth  of  six  inches.  By  this  gradual  accumulation  it  has  some- 
times arisen  in  the  forests  to  the  height  of  thirty  inches ;  com- 
monly it  has  not  exceeded  eighteen.  Travelling  in  the  winter, 
therefore,  is  here  easy  and  pleasant,  and  the  weather  generally 
delightful. 

The  snow  rarely  lies  permanently  at  Lancaster,  until  after 
the  10th  or  15th  of  December  ;  and  generally  leaves  it  about 
the  middle  of  March*.  At  this  time  the  earth  is  usually  free 
from  frost,  A  stick,  forced  through  the  snow  in  the  month  of 
February,  enters  the  earth  without  difficulty :  the  snow  falling 
so  early  as  to  prevent  the  frost  from  penetrating  the  earth  to 
any  depth,  and  dissolving  the  little,  which  had  previously  ex- 
isted. Hence  the  pastures  suddenly  become  green,  and  cattle 
are  safely  turned  into  them  in  the  middle  of  April.  The  time 
of  pasturage  is,  therefore,  as  long  here  as  in  Connecticut. 
In  this  manner  that  tedious  period,  styled  the  breaking  up  of 
the  frost,  is  here  chiefly  prevented ;  and  the  warm  season  is 
annually  lengthened,  so  far  as  the  purposes  of  gardening  and 
agriculture  are  concerned,  about  a  month  every  year. 

This  advantage  is  by  no  means  confined  to  Lancaster,  or  its 
neighbourhood.  The  bounty  of  Providence  has  spread  it  over 
extensive  tracts  in  the  northern  parts  of  New-England,  and 
over  most  of  those  high  and  cold  elevations,  which,  in  countries 
even  farther  south,  would  otherwise  furnish  too  short  a  sum- 
mer for  safe  and  successful  husbandry. 

The  peculiar  state  of  the  weather  at  Lancaster,  so  different 
from  that  in  other  parts  of  New- England,   I  attribute  to  the 

■ 
*  The  winters  in  New-England  had  been  mild  for  several  years. 
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proximity  of  the  White  Mountains.  These  are  so  high,  that 
they  stop  the  progress  of  the  easterly  winds  ;  or  more  proba- 
bly elevate  their  course  into  a  region  of  the  atmosphere  far 
above  the  surface ;  and  prevent  them  from  striking  the  earth 
until  they  arrive  at  the  Green  Mountains  on  the  west.  The 
westerly  winds  in  the  mean  time  impinging  against  the  White 
Mountains,  twenty-five  miles  beyond  Lancaster,  but  in  regions 
of  the  atmosphere  considerably  elevated,  are  checked  in  their 
career,  jnst  as  a  wind  is  stopped  when  blowing  directly  against 
a  building.  A  person,  approaching  near  the  building,  per- 
ceives a  calm,  notwithstanding  he  is  in  the  course  of  the  blast. 
In  the  same  manner,  these  mountains,  extending  thirty  miles 
from  north  to  south,  and  rising  more  than  a  mile  above  the 
common  surface,  must,  it  would  seem,  so  effectually  check  the 
current  of  the  north-west  wind,  as  to  render  its  progress  mo- 
derate and  agreeable  for  many  miles  towards  that  quarter  of 
the  heavens.  Whether  the  cause  here  assigned  be  the  real 
one  or  not,  the  fact  is  certain ;  and  gives  this  region  in  the 
pleasantness  of  its  weather  a  superiority  over  many  others. 

The  salubrity  of  the  climate  in  Lancaster  may  be  estimated 
from  these  facts.  In  1795,  there  were  in  this  township  forty 
families ;  and,  in  1797,  sixty.  Within  these  three  years,  only 
one  adult  and  three  children  died  :  a  little  more  than  one  in 
three  hundred  annually*. 

The  scenery  of  this  region  is  remarkably  interesting.  To 
give  you  just  conceptions  of  its  appearance,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  present  you  with  a  summary  geographical  description  of  the 
country. 

From  the  northern  limit  of  Lancaster  to  the  northern  limit 
of  Bath,  a  distance  of  thirty  miles  in  a  direct  line,  and  of  thirty- 
five  on  its  own  course,  the  Connecticut  runs  from  the  north- 
east to  the  south-west.  Above  Lancaster  its  direction,  exclu- 
sive of  its  windings,  is  not  far  from  north  to  south  :  this  town 
lying  on  the  exterior  of  the  angle.  About  twenty  miles  on  the 
southern  part  of  the  former  direction  the  mountains  abut  upon 
the  river.  Eight  miles  below,  the  valley  begins  to  open,  by 
the  recession  of  the  hills  in  Dalton  ;  and,  expanding  rapidly, 
becomes  about  six  miles  wide  at  the  Street ;  and  continues  of 

*  In  the  year  1803,  this  town  was  visited  by  the  scarlet  fever,  which 
carried  off  several  children. 
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the  same  breadth  about  fifteen  miles  farther.  From  Lancaster 
a  vast  bason,  somewhat  more  than  twenty  miles  in  length  and 
twelve  in  breadth,  opens  to  the  south-east ;  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Little  Moosehillock,  on  the  south-west  by  the 
mountains  of  Littleton,  and  on  the  south-east  by  the  White 
Mountains.  Immediately  north  of  the  Little  Moosehillock  opens 
the  valley  of  the  Upper  Amonoosuc,  seven  or  eight  miles  in 
breadth,  and  more  than  twenty  in  length,  spreading  eastward 
to  the  range  of  the  White  Mountains.  A  considerable  part  of 
this  valley  is  visible  at  Lancaster ;  and,  together  with  the 
other  two  parts  of  this  vast  expansion,  constitutes  a  field  of 
view,  singular  in  its  form,  unrivalled  in  the  nobleness  of  its 
boundaries,  and  furnishing  all  the  beauty  and  magnificence  of 
which  a  landscape  is  capable. 

In  my  first  journey,  I  pronounced  this  the  pleasantest  coun- 
try which  I  had  seen  north  of  Deerfield.  The  settlements 
were  then  few,  the  cultivated  farms  scattered  and  small,  and 
the  houses  generally  indifferent,  or  very  poor.  Few  persons, 
even  among  those  who  are  accustomed  to  examine  prospects 
with  a  critical  and  impartial  eye,  are  able  so  far  to  divest 
themselves  of  the  disagreeable  impressions,  made  by  these  ob- 
jects, as  to  determine  on  the  real  appearance  of  a  country,  in 
a  manner,  which  will  afterwards  be  deemed  just  and  satisfac- 
tory even  by  themselves. 

In  the  year  1803  I  found  the  scenery  in  this  region  more 
interesting  than  I  had  before  imagined.  The  country  was 
more  cleared  and  cultivated,  the  population  considerably  in- 
creased, the  buildings  were  better  and  more  numerous,  the 
outline  was  more  distinctly  comprehended,  and  more  pleas- 
ingly filled  up.  In  the  first  view  of  a  new  region,  the  mind, 
from  its  absolute  want  of  knowledge  concerning  every  thing 
within  its  grasp,  finds  not  a  little  difficulty  in  settling  upon  cer- 
tain capital  points,  as  stations,  from  which  it  may  proceed  in 
all  its  inquiries ;  and  to  which  every  thing  of  inferior  import- 
ance must  be  reduced,  in  order  to  fix  the  proportions  and 
relations  of  the  subordinate  parts,  and  thus  correctly  adjust 
the  situation  of  the  whole.  In  this  case,  the  imagination  is 
equally  at  a  loss  with  the  intellect ;  and  until  it  has  fixed  its 
own  stations,  drawn  its  outline,  and  referred  its  inferior  images 
to  this  scheme,  will  find  all  its  succeeding  efforts  to  form  the 
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perfect  picture,  for  which  it  labours,  vain.  The  writer  will  in 
this  case  perceive  a  certain  indistinctness  spread  over  his  de- 
scriptions, unsatisfactory  to  himself;  and  the  reader  will  de- 
rive from  them  impressions,  which  are  imperfect,  feeble,  and 
perplexing. 

The  Connecticut  valley  is  a  prominent  part  of  this  land- 
scape. In  its  extent  it  is  magnificent,  in  its  form  it  is  beau- 
tiful. The  river,  here  thirty  rods  in  breadth,  and  so  deep  as 
everywhere  to  be  ferried  over,  winds  round  a  succession  of  the 
richest  and  most  gracefully  formed  intervals,  in  a  manner  un- 
exampled. There  are  three  peninsulas  at  Lancaster,  of  the 
same  beautiful  form  with  the  Oxbow  at  Newbury ;  and  several 
others  in  Lunenburgh,  and  Guildhall.  Handsomer  and  richer 
lands  probably  do  not  exist.  The  hills,  which  limit  this  valley 
on  the  west,  by  their  happily  varied  forms,  and  moderate 
heights,  furnish  one  interesting  variety  in  the  picture.  The 
valley  of  the  Amonoosuc  is  scooped  with  uncommon  beauty, 
the  surface  bending  with  a  graceful,  inverted  arch  from  the 
river  to  the  summit  of  the  mountains,  by  which  it  is  bounded 
on  the  north.  This  range,  called  the  Peaks,  presents  to  the 
eye  at  Lancaster  two  conical  summits ;  the  handsomest,  and 
most  regular,  which  I  have  ever  met  with.  The  Little  Moose- 
hillock,  which  separates  this  valley  from  the  great  bason,  is  a 
magnificent  ridge.  Its  whole  length  is  in  full  view  for  twenty 
miles.  Its  summits  are  finely  figured,  and  richly  diversified. 
The  bason  is  a  vast  ellipsis,  comprising  the  townships  of 
Durand  and  Jefferson,  and  several  other  extensive  tracts ; 
and  is  watered  through  its  whole  length  by  Israel's  river. 
The  mountains  of  Littleton  protrude  their  bold  and  lofty 
promontories  into  its  south-western  border;  and  the  White 
Mountains  bound  it  upon  the  south-east  with  a  grandeur  in- 
describable. 

The  present  imperfect  state  of  the  settlements  in  this 
region  will,  I  am  well  aware,  prevent  many  persons  from 
forming  just  views  concerning  the  splendour  of  its  scenery. 
In  so  vast  an  expansion  the  eye  perceives  a  prevalence  of 
forest,  which  it  regrets ;  and  instinctively  demands  a  wider 
extent  of  smiling  scenes,  and  a  more  general  establishment  of 
the  cheerful  haunts  of  man.  This  temporary  defect,  from  a 
long  acquaintaince  with  objects  of  this  nature,  and  a  perfect 
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knowledge,  from  experience,  of  the  rapid  progress  of  culti- 
vation, I  easily  overlook ;  and  am,  of  course,  transported  in 
imagination  to  that  period,  in  which,  at  a  little  distance,  the 
hills,  and  plains,  and  valleys  around  me  will  be  stripped  of 
the  forests,  which  now  majestically,  and  even  gloomily,  over- 
shadow them ;  and  be  measured  out  into  farms,  enlivened  with 
all  the  beauties  of  cultivation.  In  the  place  of  the  log-hut, 
and  the  cottage  raised  but  one  degree  above  it,  will  ascend 
neat,  and  even  elegant  mansions.  Girdled  trees,  whether 
standing  or  fallen,  stumps,  rough  and  imperfect  enclosures  of 
logs,  I  consider  merely  as  steps  in  the  progress  of  improve- 
ment. Rocks  and  stones,  now  scattered  over  the  half  sub- 
dued farm,  will  soon  be  changed  into  neat,  strong,  and  durable 
walls.  The  slough  will  be  covered  with  a  causey;  and  the 
marsh,  by  draining,  be  converted  into  a  meadow.  In  a  word, 
whatever  is  rude,  broken,  and  unsightly,  on  the  surface,  will, 
within  a  moderate  period,  be  levelled,  smoothed,  and  beau- 
tified, by  the  hand  of  man.  Where  nature,  stripped  of  her 
fringe  and  her  foliage,  is  now  naked  and  deformed,  she  will 
suddenly  exchange  the  dishabille ;  and  be  ornamented  by  cul- 
ture with  her  richest  attire.  The  meadow  will  glow  with  ver- 
dure, and  sparkle  with  the  enamel  of  flowers.  Flocks  and 
herds  will  frolic  over  the  pasture,  and  fields  will  wave  with 
harvests  of  gold.  To  do  justice,  therefore,  to  this  and  every 
other  landscape  in  the  same  stage  of  settlement,  I  mean  that 
which  will  permanently  be  justice,  all  these  imperfections 
must  be  left  out  of  the  account,  and  the  country  exhibited, 
either  as  it  is  in  a  state  of  nature,  or  as  it  will  soon  be  in  a 
state  of  complete  cultivation. 

With  these  views  of  the  subject,  I  hesitate  not  to  pro- 
nounce the  region  before  me  to  be,  in  many  respects,  the 
most  interesting  landscape,  which  I  have  ever  seen. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

UfHttot 

■-'.  at 
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Character  and  Enterprise  of  Rosebrook. 

Dear  Sir; 

We  left  Lancaster  October  2d,  1797,  at  eleven 
o'clock,  with  very  favourable  impressions  both  of  the  town 
and  the  inhabitants.  In  the  family  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  W.,  with 
whom  we  had  lodged,  we  had  spent  our  time  in  a  very  agree- 
able manner;  and  had  received  from  them  every  office  of 
kindness  and  hospitality.  Our  road  lay  through  a  wilderness, 
in  which,  as  I  have  heretofore  observed,  there  were  but  four 
houses  in  forty  miles.  It  was  also,  throughout  a  considerable 
part  of  the  distance,  encumbered  with  all  those  disagreeable 
circumstances,  which  I  have  mentioned  in  the  account  of  Lit- 
tleton ;  but  was  travelled  with  the  consciousness  of  absolute 
safety  from  every  unwelcome  intrusion  of  man.  With  the 
noblest  scenery  around  us,  and  with  the  best  health  and  spirits, 
we  pursued  our  course. 

We  dined  at  Jefferson,  at  this  time  called  Dartmouth,  and 
containing  only  a  single  house  on  the  road,  built  many  years 
since  by  Colonel  Whipple,  the  proprietor  of  the  township. 
The  house  was  occupied  by  two  old  people,  a  man  and  his 
wife,  named  Haight.  While  we  were  dining  here,  on  fare 
so  bad  that  with  difficulty  we  swallowed  a  little  part  of  it,  our 
meal  was  embittered  by  the  sight  of  our  innkeeper,  walking 
around  the  room  in  a  singular  kind  of  fit ;  perfectly  possessed 
of  his  senses,  but  unable  to  speak,  and  exhibiting  a  countenance 
constricted  and  ghastly. 

After  dinner  we  rode  to  Rosebrook's,  where  we  arrived 
about  sunset ;  the  whole  distance  was  twenty  miles. 

This  man,  with  a  spirit  of  enterprise,  industry,  and  perse- 
verance, which  has  surmounted  obstacles,  demanding  more 
patience  and  firmness  than  are  in  many  instances  required  for 
the  acquisition  of  empire,  planted  himself  in  this  spot  in  the 
year  1788.     At  that  time  there  was  but  a  single  house  within 
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twenty  miles ;  viz.  that  where  we  dined.  There  are  now  two 
others ;  one  within  seven,  the  other  within  thirteen  miles,  in 
the  valley  of  the  White  Mountains  ;  and  the  inhabitants  of 
these  are  his  nearest  neighbours.  Here  he  stationed  himself 
in  an  absolute  wilderness  ;  and  was  necessitated  to  look  for 
every  thing-,  which  was  either  to  comfort  or  support  life,  to 
those  who  lived  at  least  twenty  miles  from  him,  and  to  whom 
he  must  make  his  way  without  a  road.  By  his  industry  he  has 
subdued  a  farm  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  acres, 
and  built  two  large  barns,  the  very  boards  of  which  he  must 
have  transported  from  a  great  distance,  with  such  expense  and 
difficulty  as  the  inhabitants  of  older  settlements  would  think 
intolerable.  He  has,  however,  had  the  satisfaction,  for  some 
time,  to  see  these  barns  annually  filled  with  the  produce  of  his 
farm. 

He  is  now  preparing  to  erect  a  saw-mill ;  and  after  that  a 
grist-mill ;  and,  when  these  are  finished,  he  proposes  to  build 
himself  a  house.  Hitherto  he  has  lived  in  a  log-hut ;  in  which 
he  has  entertained  most  of  the  persons  travelling  in  this  road 
during  the  last  eight  years.  The  number  of  these  is  very 
great ;  and  but  for  this  single  man  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive 
how  the  road  could  have  well  been  travelled  at  all.  The  dis- 
tance between  the  houses  previously  built  is  so  great,  and  the 
region  so  inhospitable,  that  travellers  would  always  have  been 
exposed  to  suffer,  and  in  the  cold  season  to  perish,  and  their 
horses  to  starve,  were  it  not  that  they  here  found  the  neces- 
sary shelter  and  supplies.  What  these  hardships  and  ex- 
posures mean  you  cannot  conceive ;  and  will  naturally  smile 
at  the  assertion,  that  a  log-house  can  be  of  so  much  conse- 
quence. We,  who  passed  through  this  country  in  the  most 
favourable  season,  were  ready,  from  our  own  experience,  to 
admit  these  facts  without  a  question.  For  the  usual  incon- 
veniences of  a  log-house  we  were  prepared ;  but  we  found 
comfortable  beds,  good  food,  and  excellent  fare  for  our  horses; 
all  furnished  with  as  much  good-will  as  if  we  had  been  near 
friends  of  the  family.  Our  entertainment  would  by  most 
Englishmen,  and  not  a  small  number  of  Americans,  be  re- 
garded with  disdain :  to  us  it  was  not  barely  comfortable ;  it 
was,  in  the  main,  pleasant. 

To  your  mind,   which  still  cherishes  the  genuine  feelings  of 
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nature,  a  rehearsal  of  "  the  short  and  simple  annals  of  the 
poor"  cannot  be  disagreeable.  During  twelve  out  of  fourteen 
years,  this  honest,  industrious  man  laboured  on  his  farm  with- 
out any  legal  title.  The  proprietor  was  an  inhabitant  of  New- 
York,  and  sold  him  the  land  through  the  medium  of  an  agent. 
When  he  bought  it,  the  agent  promised  to  procure  a  deed  for 
him  speedily.  Throughout  this  period  he  alternately  solicited, 
and  was  promised,  the  conveyance,  which  had  been  originally 
engaged.  Nor  did  he  resolve,  until  he  had  by  building  and 
cultivation  increased  the  value  of  his  farm  twenty-fold,  to  go 
in  person  to  New- York,  and  demand  a  deed  of  the  proprietor 
himself.  The  truth  is,  he  possesses  that  downright,  unsuspect- 
ing integrity,  which,  even  in  men  of  superior  understanding, 
often  exposes  them  to  imposition,  from  a  confidence  honour- 
able to  themselves,  but  at  times  unhappily  misplaced.  Here, 
however,  the  fact  was  otherwise;  for  the  proprietor  readily 
executed  the  conveyance,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  origi- 
nal bargain.  In  my  journey  of  1803  I  found  Rosebrook  in 
possession  of  a  large,  well-built  farmer's  house,  mills,  and 
various  other  conveniences ;  and  could  not  help  feeling  a  very 
sensible  pleasure  at  finding  his  industry,  patience,  and  integrity 
thus  rewarded. 

The  land,  on  which  Rosebrook  lives,  is  part  of  a  tract  in 
New-Hampshire,  granted  to  two  men,  one  named  Nash,  the 
other  Sawyer,  for  discovering  the  Notch  of  the  White  Moun- 
tains. This  pass,  the  only  one  by  which  the  inhabitants  of  a 
large  extent  of  country  north-westward  of  these  mountains 
can,  without  a  great  circuit,  make  their  way  to  the  eastern 
shore,  was  known  to  the  savages,  who  used  to  conduct  their 
prisoners,  taken  on  the  coast,  through  this  gap  into  Canada. 
By  the  people  of  New-Hampshire  it  was  either  unknown,  or 
had  been  forgotten.  Nash  discovered  it ;  but  Sawyer  per- 
suaded Nash  to  admit  him  to  an  equal  share  of  the  benefits 
resulting  from  the  discovery.  It  was,  however,  of  little  ad- 
vantage to  either.  They  were  both  hunters ;  and,  with  the 
usual  thoughtlessness  of  men  devoted  to  that  employment, 
squandered  the  property  soon  after  it  was  granted. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 


LETTER   XIV. 


Notch  of  the  White  Mountains.  Head  Waters  of  the 
Amonoosuc  and  the  Saco.  Appearance  of  an  American 
Forest  when  affected  by  Frost.  Magnificent  appearance 
of  the  White  Mountains. 

Dear  Sir  ; 

On  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  October  3d,  we  pur- 
sued our  journey.  For  some  time  before  we  set  out,  the  wind 
blew  with  great  strength  from  the  north-west,  in  this  region 
the  ordinary  harbinger  of  rain.  The  clouds,  rapidly  descend- 
ing, embosomed  the  mountains  almost  to  their  base.  The  sky 
suddenly  became  dark ;  the  clouds  were  tossed  in  wild  and 
fantastical  forms,  and  poured  down  the  deep  channels  between 
the  mountains  with  a  torrent-like  violence ;  and  the  whole 
heavens  were  overspread  with  a  more  gloomy  and  forbidding 
aspect  than  I  had  ever  before  seen.  The  scenery  in  the 
Notch  of  the  White  Mountains,  commencing  at  the  distance 
of  five  miles  from  Rosebrook's,  was  one  of  the  principal  ob- 
jects, which  had  allured  us  into  this  region.  A  gentleman 
from  Lancaster,  perfectly  acquainted  with  this  part  of  the 
country,  had  joined  us  at  Rosebrook's,  and  proposed  to  be 
our  companion  and  guide  through  this  day's  journey,  and  to 
give  us  all  the  necessary  information  concerning  the  objects, 
of  which  we  were  in  quest.  If  we  stayed  at  Rosebrook's,  we 
should  lose  his  company  and  information.  If  we  proceeded 
on  our  journey,  as  the  weather  was,  we  should  lose  our  pro- 
spects ;  many  of  the  objects  being  at  such  a  season  invisible, 
and  others  seen  with  the  greatest  disadvantage.  Happily  for 
us,  our  storm  vanished  as  suddenly  as  it  came  on :  the  wind 
ceased  almost  in  a  moment:  the  clouds  began  to  rise  and 
separate;  and  we  commenced  our  journey  in  the  best  spirits. 

From  Rosebrook's  our  road  lay  for  about  two  miles  along 
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the  Amonoosuc,  on  an  interval.  We  then  began  to  ascend 
an  easy  slope,  which  is  the  base  of  these  mountains.  After 
proceeding  along  the  slope  two  miles  farther,  we  crossed  a 
small  brook,  one  of  the  head  waters  of  the  Amonoosuc ;  and 
within  the  distance  of  a  furlong  we  crossed  another,  which 
is  the  head  water  of  the  Saco.  The  latter  stream,  turning 
to  the  east,  speedily  enters  a  pond,  about  thirty  rods  in 
diameter,  lying  at  a  small  distance  on  the  northern  side  of 
the  road ;  and  thence  crossing  the  road  again,  and  winding 
along  the  margin  of  a  meadow,  formed  by  a  beaver  dam, 
enters  the  Notch.  The  north-eastern  cluster  of  mountains 
begins  to  ascend  from  the  pond.  The  diameter  of  the  mea- 
dow is  about  a  furlong.  The  beaver  dam  was  erected  just 
below  the  Notch,  in  a  place  happily  selected  for  this  purpose. 
The  mountains  were  scarcely  visible  at  all  until  we  came  upon 
them. 

The  weather  had  now  become  perfectly  fine.  The  clouds, 
assuming  a  fleecy  aspect,  rose  to  a  great  height,  and  floated 
in  a  thin  dispersion.  The  wind  was  a  mere  zephyr ;  and  the 
sky  exhibited  the  clear  and  beautiful  blue  of  autumn. 

The  Notch  of  the  White  Mountains  is  a  phrase,  appropri- 
ated to  a  very  narrow  defile,  extending  two  miles  in  length 
between  two  huge  cliffs,  apparently  rent  asunder  by  some  vast 
convulsion  of  nature.  This  convulsion  was,  in  my  own  view, 
unquestionably  that  of  the  deluge.  There  are  here,  and 
throughout  New-England,  no  eminent  proofs  of  volcanic  vio- 
lence ;  nor  any  strong  exhibitions  of  the  power  of  earthquakes. 
Nor  has  history  recorded  any  earthquake,  or  volcano,  in  other 
countries,  of  sufficient  efficacy  to  produce  the  phenomena  of 
this  place.  The  objects  rent  asunder  are  too  great,  the  ruin 
is  too  vast  and  too  complete,  to  have  been  accomplished  by 
these  agents.  The  change  appears  to  have  been  effectuated 
when  the  surface  of  the  earth  extensively  subsided ;  when 
countries  and  continents  assumed  a  new  face ;  and  a  general 
commotion  of  the  elements  produced  the  disruption  of  some 
mountains,  and  merged  others  beneath  the  common  level  of 
desolation.  Nothing  less  than  this  will  account  for  the  sun- 
dering of  a  long  range  of  great  rocks,  or  rather  of  vast  moun- 
tains ;  or  for  the  existing  evidences  of  the  immense  force  by 
which  the  rupftire  was  effected. 
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The  entrance  of  the  chasm  is  formed  by  two  rocks,  stand- 
ing perpendicularly  at  the  distance  of  twenty-two  feet  from 
each  other  :  one  about  twenty  feet  in  height,  the  other  about 
twelve.  Half  of  the  space  is  occupied  by  the  brook,  men- 
tioned as  the  head  stream  of  the  Saco ;  the  other  half  by  the 
road.  The  stream  is  lost,  and  invisible,  beneath  a  mass  of 
fragments,  partly  blown  out  of  the  road,  and  partly  thrown 
down  by  some  great  convulsion. 

When  we  entered  the  Notch  we  were  struck  with  the  wild 
and  solemn  appearance  of  every  thing  before  us.  The  scale, 
on  which  all  the  objects  in  view  were  formed,  was  the  scale 
of  grandeur  only.  The  rocks,  rude  and  ragged  in  a  manner 
rarely  paralleled,  were  fashioned  and  piled  on  each  other  by 
a  hand,  operating  only  in  the  boldest  and  most  irregular  man- 
ner. As  we  advanced,  these  appearances  increased  rapidly. 
Huge  masses  of  granite,  of  every  abrupt  form,  and  hoary  with 
a  moss  which  seemed  the  product  of  ages,  recalling  to  the 
mind  the  "  Saxum  vetustum"  of  Virgil,  speedily  rose  to  a 
mountainous  height.  Before  us,  the  view  widened  fast  to  the 
south-east.  Behind  us,  it  closed  almost  instantaneously ;  and 
presented  nothing  to  the  eye  but  an  impassable  barrier  of 
mountains. 

About  half  a  mile  from  the  entrance  of  the  chasm  we  saw 
in  full  view  the  most  beautiful  cascade,  perhaps,  in  the  world. 
It  issued  from  a  mountain  on  the  right,  about  eight  hundred 
feet  above  the  subjacent  valley,  and  at  the  distance  of  about 
two  miles  from  us.  The  stream  ran  over  a  series  of  rocks, 
almost  perpendicular,  with  a  course  so  little  broken  as  to 
preserve  the  appearance  of  an  uniform  current,  and  yet  so  far 
disturbed  as  to  be  perfectly  white.  The  sun  shone  with  the 
clearest  splendour,  from  a  station  in  the  heavens  the  most  ad- 
vantageous to  our  prospect;  and  the  cascade  glittered  down 
the  vast  steep,  like  a  stream  of  burnished  silver. 

At  the  distance  of  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  en- 
trance, we  passed  a  brook,  known  in  this  region  by  the  name 
of  the  Flume  ;  from  the  strong  resemblance  to  that  object 
exhibited  by  the  channel,  which  it  has  worn  for  a  considerable 
length  in  a  bed  of  rocks,  the  sides  being  perpendicular  to  the 
bottom.  This  elegant  piece  of  water  we  determined  to  ex- 
amine farther ;  and,  alighting  from  our  horses,  walked  up  the 
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acclivity,  perhaps  a  furlong.  The  stream  fell  from  a  height  of 
240  or  250  feet  over  three  precipices  :  the  second  receding  a 
small  distance  from  the  front  of  the  first,  and  the  third  from 
that  of  the  second.  -  Down  the  first  and  second,  it  fell  in  a 
single  current;  and  down  the  third  in  three,  which  united 
their  streams  at  the  bottom  in  a  fine  basin,  formed  by  the 
hand  of  nature  in  the  rocks  immediately  beneath  us.  It  is 
impossible  for  a  brook  of  this  size  to  be  modelled  into  more 
diversified,  or  more  delightful  forms ;  or  for  a  cascade  to  de- 
scend over  precipices  more  happily  fitted  to  finish  its  beauty. 
The  cliffs,  together  with  a  level  at  their  foot,  furnished  a  con- 
siderable opening,  surrounded  by  the  forest.  The  sun-beams, 
penetrating  through  the  trees,  painted  here  a  great  variety  of 
fine  images  of  light,  and  edged  an  equally  numerous  and  di- 
versified collection  of  shadows ;  both  dancing  on  the  waters, 
and  alternately  silvering  and  obscuring  their  course.  Purer 
water  was  never  seen.  Exclusively  of  its  murmurs,  the  world 
around  us  was  solemn  and  silent.  Every  thing  assumed  the 
character  of  enchantment ;  and,  had  I  been  educated  in  the 
Grecian  mythology,  I  should  scarcely  have  been  surprised  to 
find  an  assemblage  of  Dryads,  Naiads,  and  Oreades,  sporting 
on  the  little  plain  below  our  feet.  The  purity  of  this  water 
was  discernible,  not  only  by  its  limpid  appearance,  and  its 
taste,  but  from  several  other  circumstances.  Its  course  is 
wholly  over  hard  granite ;  and  the  rocks  and  the  stones  in  its 
bed,  and  at  its  side,  instead  of  being  covered  with  adventitious 
substances,  were  washed  perfectly  clean ;  and  by  their  neat 
appearance  added  not  a  little  to  the  beauty  of  the  scenery. 

Young  Mr.  Rosebrook  informed  us,  on  our  return  to  his 
father's  house,  that  he  had  followed  this  stream  up  the  moun- 
tain a  mile  and  a  half,  without  any  appearance  of  approaching 
near  to  its  source.  At  the  road,  although  the  season  was  dry, 
it  was  of  sufficient  size  to  turn  an  overshot  mill. 

From  this  spot  the  mountains  speedily  began  to  open  with 
increased  majesty ;  and  in  several  instances  rose  to  a  perpen- 
dicular height,  little  less  than  a  mile.  The  bosom  of  both 
ranges  was  overspread,  in  all  the  inferior  regions,  by  a  mixture 
of  evergreens  with  trees  whose  leaves  are  deciduous.  The 
annual  foliage  had  been  already  changed  by  the  frost.  Of  the 
effects  of  this  change  it  is,  perhaps,  impossible  for  an  inhabit- 
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ant  of  Great  Britain,  as  I  have  been  assured  by  several  fo- 
reigners, to  form  an  adequate  conception,  without  visiting  an 
American  forest.  When  I  was  a  youth,  I  remarked,  that 
Thompson  had  entirely  omitted,  in  his  Seasons,  this  fine  part 
of  autumnal  imagery.  Upon  inquiring  of  an  English  gentle- 
man the  probable  cause  of  the  omission,  he  informed  me,  that 
no  such  scenery  existed  in  Great  Britain.  In  this  country  it 
is  often  among  the  most  splendid  beauties  of  nature.  All  the 
leaves  of  trees,  which  are  not  evergreens,  are  by  the  first  se- 
vere frost  changed  from  their  verdure  towards  the  perfection 
of  that  colour,  which  they  are  capable  of  ultimately  assuming, 
through  yellow,  orange,  and  red,  to  a  pretty  deep  brown. 
As  the  frost  affects  different  trees,  and  the  different  leaves  of 
the  same  tree,  in  very  different  degrees ;  a  vast  multitude  of 
tinctures  are  commonly  found  on  those  of  a  single  tree,  and 
always  on  those  of  a  grove,  or  forest.  These  colours,  also,  in 
all  their  varieties  are  generally  full ;  and  in  many  instances  are 
among  the  most  exquisite,  which  are  found  in  the  regions  of 
nature.  Different  sorts  of  trees  are  susceptible  of  different 
degrees  of  this  beauty.  Among  them  the  maple  is  pre-emi- 
nently distinguished  by  the  prodigious  varieties,  the  finished 
beauty,  and  the  intense  lustre  of  its  hues,  varying  through  all 
the  dyes,  between  a  rich  green  and  the  most  perfect  crimson, 
or,  more  definitely,  the  red  of  the  prismatic  image. 

There  is,  however,  a  sensible  difference  in  the  beauty  of 
this  appearance  of  nature,  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
even  where  the  forest  trees  are  the  same.  I  have  seen  no 
tract,  where  its  splendour  was  so  highly  finished,  as  in  the 
region,  which  surrounds  Lancaster  for  a  distance  of  thirty  miles. 
The  colours  are  more  varied,  and  more  intense :  and  the  nu- 
merous evergreens  furnish,  in  their  deep  hues,  the  best  ground- 
work of  the  picture. 

I  have  remarked,  that  the  annual  foliage  on  these  mountains 
had  been  already  changed  by  the  frost.  Of  course  the  dark- 
ness of  the  evergreens  was  finely  illumined  by  the  brilliant 
yellow  of  the  birch,  the  beech,  and  the  cherry,  and  the  more 
brilliant  orange  and  crimson  of  the  maple.  The  effect  of  this 
universal  diffusion  of  gay  and  splendid  light  was  to  render  the 
preponderating  deep  green  more  solemn.  The  mind,  encircled 
by  this  scenery,  irresistibly  remembered,  that  the  light  was 
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the  light  of  decay,  autumnal  and  melancholy.  The  dark  was 
the  gloom  of  evening,  approximating  to  night.  Over  the 
whole,  the  azure  of  the  sky  cast  a  deep,  misty  blue,  blending 
toward  the  summits  every  other  hue,  and  predominating  over 
all. 

As  the  eye  ascended  these  steeps,  the  light  decayed,  and 
gradually  ceased.  On  the  inferior  summits  rose  crowns  of 
conical  firs  and  spruces.  On  the  superior  eminences,  the 
trees,  growing  less  and  less,  yielded  to  the  chilling  atmosphere, 
and  marked  the  limit  of  forest  vegetation.  Above,  the  surface 
was  covered  with  a  mass  of  shrubs,  terminating,  at  a  still 
higher  elevation,  in  a  shroud  of  dark-coloured  moss. 

As  we  passed  onward  through  this  singular  valley,  occasional 
torrents,  formed  by  the  rains  and  dissolving  snows  at  the  close 
of  winter,  had  left  behind  them,  in  many  places,  perpetual 
monuments  of  their  progress,  in  perpendicular,  narrow,  and 
irregular  paths,  of  immense  length,  where  they  had  washed 
the  precipices  naked  and  white  from  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain to  the  base. 

Wide  and  deep  chasms,  also,  at  times  met  the  eye,  both 
on  the  summits  and  the  sides,  and  strongly  impressed  the 
imagination  with  the  thought,  that  a  hand,  of  immeasurable 
power,  had  rent  asunder  the  solid  rocks,  and  tumbled  them 
into  the  subjacent  valley.  Over  all,  hoary  cliffs,  rising  with 
proud  supremacy,  frowned  awfully  on  the  world  below,  and 
finished  the  landscape. 

By  our  side  the  Saco  was  alternately  visible  and  lost,  and 
increased,  almost  at  every  step,  by  the  junction  of  tributary 
streams.  Its  course  was  a  perpetual  cascade,  and  with  its 
sprightly  murmurs  furnished  the  only  contrast  to  the  majestic 
scenery  around  us. 

Two  miles  from  the  entrance,  we  came  to  a  farm  belonging 
to  a  man  of  the  name  of  Davies,  on  the  first  spot  where  the 
mountains  recede  sufficiently  to  allow  of  a  settlement.  Here 
the  Notch  of  the  White  Mountains  terminates.  The  first 
quarter  of  a  mile  is  a  mere  chasm  between  ruptured  cliffs. 
The  remainder  is  a  vast  ravine.  Throughout  the  whole  of  this 
distance  the  road  descends  rapidly ;  as  it  does,  indeed,  but 
with  less  rapidity,  to  Conway,  twenty- five  miles.  When  we 
entered  upon  this  farm,  in  1803,  a  fire,  which  not  long  before 
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had  been  kindled  in  its  skirts,  had  spread  over  an  extensive 
region  of  the  mountains  on  the  north-east,  and  consumed  all 
the  vegetation,  and  most  of  the  soil,  which  was  chiefly  vegeta- 
ble mould,  in  its  progress.  The  whole  tract,  from  the  base  to 
the  summit,  was  alternately  white  and  dappled  ;  while  the 
melancholy  remains  of  half  burnt  trees,  which  hung  here  and 
there  on  the  sides  of  the  immense  steeps,  finished  the  picture 
of  barrenness  and  death. 

At  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  this  farm  we  had  a  new 
and  very  interesting  retrospect  of  these  mountains.  Widest 
asunder  where  we  stood,  they  gradually  drew  nearer,  until 
they  closed  in  the  north-west,  exhibiting  in  the  most  lively 
manner  the  appearance  of  an  avenue,  formed  by  mountains  of 
vast  height,  and  extending  more  than  two  miles  in  length.  -At 
the  head  of  this  avenue  rose  a  pointed  summit,  white  with 
naked  rocks,  and  overlooking  every  other. 

The  Saco  was  already  swollen  to  a  mill-stream,  and  both  it- 
self, and  its  tributary  cascades,  enlivened  our  journey  with 
their  murmurs. 

When  we  had  rode  six  miles  farther  we  came  to  another 
farm,  occupied  by  a  man  whose  name  was  Crawford.  Here 
the  mountains  assumed  the  form  of  an  immense  amphitheatre, 
elliptical  in  its  figure,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  miles  in  length, 
from  two  to  four  in  breadth,  and  crowned  with  summits  of 
vast  height  and  amazing  grandeur.  Compared  with  this  scene, 
all  human  works  of  this  nature,  that  of  Titus  particularly,  so 
splendidly  described  by  Gibbon,  are  diminished  into  toys  and 
gewgaws.  Here  more  millions  could  sit  than  hundreds  there, 
every  one  of  whom  might  look  down  with  a  full  view  on  the 
valley  beneath. 

The  south-eastern  extremity  of  this  farm  was,  in  the  year 
1782,  the  scene  of  a  very  melancholy  event.  A  young  wo- 
man, who  had  been  employed  at  Jefferson  in  the  service  of 
Colonel  Whipple,  had  fallen  deeply  in  love  with  a  young  man, 
in  the  service  of  the  same  gentleman.  At  the  close  of  autumn 
they  agreed  to  go  together  to  Portsmouth.  On  some  occasion 
or  other,  she  was  induced,  before  the  time  fixed  for  their 
departure,  to  go  over  to  Lancaster.  When  she  returned, 
she  found  him  unexpectedly  gone,   and  determined  to  follow 
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him.  December  was  already  far  advanced,  and  the  snow  had 
fallen  to  some  depth.  There  was  not  a  house  between 
Colonel  Whipple's  and  Bartlett,  a  distance  of  thirty  miles, 
and  only  a  horse  road.  The  family  laboured  to  dissuade  her 
from  the  journey,  but  she  persisted  in  her  design,  and  set  out 
on  foot  and  alone.  She  reached  this  place  with  extreme  dif- 
ficulty, twenty-three  miles  from  the  house  which  she  had  left, 
and  here,  as  it  would  seem,  finding  her  strength  fail,  wrapped 
herself  in  her  long  cloak,  lay  down  under  a  bush,  whose 
branches,  covered  with  a  heavy  weight  of  snow,  were  ex- 
panded like  the  leaf  of  a  table,  fell  asleep,  and  died.  She 
was  found  stiffened  with  frost,  about  a  month  afterwards, 
by  some  persons  who  went  out  to  search  for  her,  and  was 
buried. 

From  this  place  the  mountains  continually  receded  and  di- 
minished their  height,  until  we  came  to  Bartlett,  the  first 
settlement  in  the  valley,  and  the  first  spot  where  it  is  wide 
enough  to  admit  of  a  settlement. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 


LETTER  XV. 


Bar t let  t.     Politician.     Conway. 

Deab  Sir; 

Bartlktt  derived  its  name  from  his  Excellency 
Josiah  Bartlett,  some  years  since  President  of  this  state. 
The  township  contains  12,000  acres,  lying  on  both  sides  of  the 
Saco,  and  is  the  extreme  limit  of  the  county  of  Grafton  in  this 
quarter.  The  lands  capable  of  cultivation  are  a  long  narrow 
strip  ;  those  on  the  south-western  side  indifferent ;  those  on 
the  north-eastern  are  said  to  be  better.  The  settlement  is 
composed  of  farms  and  ordinary  buildings,  exhibiting  no  near 
prospect  of  considerable  improvement. 

In  the  year  1790,  the  township  contained  248  inhabitants  ; 
in  1800,  548  ;  and,  in  1810,  436.  Our  innkeeper  had  a  good 
house,  and  appeared  to  be  thriving. 

While  we  were  at  this  house,  we  were  privileged  with  the 
company  of  a  man,  from  whose  character,  if  they  could  realize 
and  apply  it,  the  plain  inhabitants  of  every  country,  under  a 
republican  government,  might  derive  some  useful  instruction. 
We  were  scarcely  seated,  when  he  thrust  himself  into  the 
room,  and  without  any  preface  began  a  conversation  on  po- 
litics, which  he  addressed  principally  to  me.  At  this  time 
the  depredations  of  France  on  our  commerce  had  become  ex- 
tensive and  outrageous.  The  government  had  very  lately 
adopted  a  series  of  measures,  which  strongly  indicated  an  ap- 
proaching war.  Our  companion  made  several  inquiries  rela- 
tive to  this  subject,  as  if  he  wished  for  information.  I  an- 
swered, that  both  congress  and  the  country  would  probably 
resist  these  aggressions  with  firmness  and  effect.  He  then 
told  me,  he  hoped  and  presumed  that  the  government  would 
adopt  measures  of  a  very  different  nature ;  that  France  was 
the  greatest  power  upon  earth ;  that  the  French  nation  was 
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the  most  respectable  of  all  nations ;  that  all  others  must  finally 
submit  to  their  dominion ;  and  that  America  might  as  well 
yield  first  as  last,  since  she  must  undoubtedly  yield  in  the  end. 
When  I  ventured  to  question  the  soundness  of  these  asser- 
tions, he  roundly  replied,  that  they  were  certain  truths ;  that 
the  French  fought  better,  managed  their  political  affairs  better, 
and  wrote  better,  than  the  inhabitants  of  any  other  country. 
Ill  as  I  had  succeeded  before,  I  summoned  sufficient  resolution 
to  question  even  these  assertions,  oracularly  as  they  were  de- 
livered, and  to  deny,  particularly,  this  superiority  of  French 
writers.  My  antagonist,  however,  settled  the  point  in  a  mo- 
ment, by  declaring,  decisively,  that  the  French  writers,  and 
particularly  General  Dumourier,  left  all  others  behind  them. 
Recollecting  himself,  however,  he  subjoined,  that  he  thought 
one  exception  ought  to  be  made.  Mr.  Thomas  Paine, 
he  must  acknowledge,  on  all  the  subjects  discussed  by  him, 
wrote  with  skill  and  talents  unrivalled  by  any  other  man. 
Mr.  Paine,  however,  had  never  written  on  subjects  of  a 
military  nature,  and  it  was  therefore  impossible  to  determine 
whether  he  could  handle  these  subjects  better  than  Dumourier, 
but,  so  far  as  he  had  proceeded  hitherto,  Mr.  Paine  was  un- 
doubtedly the  best  writer  in  the  world. 

You  will  easily  believe,  that  I  willingly  dropped  this  con- 
versation at  the  entrance  of  our  dinner. 

When  we  left  the  house,  to  proceed  on  our  journey,  he  fol- 
lowed us.  The  servant,  who  should  have  bridled  our  horses, 
was  missing,  and  we  were  obliged  to  perform  that  office  for 
ourselves.  Upon  this,  our  companion,  assuming  an  air  of  dig- 
nity, began  a  dissertation  on  the  negligence  and  inattention  of 
innkeepers'  servants.  In  all  his  travels,  he  observed,  he  had 
found  no  inconvenience  so  constant  and  so  great  as  this. 
Everywhere  it  was  the  standing  character  of  servants  to  avoid 
the  performance  of  their  duty,  and  to  fail  of  attending  to 
travellers,  or  their  horses.  Often  had  he  met  with  this  scan- 
dalous neglect  during  his  own  travels,  and  been  obliged,  as 
we  now  were,  to  perform  such  menial  offices  for  himself. 

With  the  history  of  this  personage  I  afterwards  became  ac- 
cidentally acquainted,  and  I  will  give  it  to  you  succinctly. 
He  was  born  in  a  small  village  in  Massachusetts,  and  was 
educated  in  a  plain  farmer's  family  and  a  parochial  school. 
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When  he  had  grown  to  the  size  of  a  man,  he  enlisted  himself 
in  a  corps  of  the  American  recruits,  as  a  fifer,  and  marched 
with  them  to  Elizabeth  Town  in  New-Jersey.  Here  his 
military  career  ended,  and  he  came  back  to  his  native  village 
with  a  whole  skin.  His  next  excursion  was  to  a  town  in  this 
neighbourhood,  where  he  professedly  addicted  himself  to  the 
study  of  law.  As  soon  as  he  thought  the  attempt  safe,  he 
offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  admission  to  the  bar,  and 
was  rejected.  Soon  after  this,  if  I  mistake  not  the  date,  he 
embarked  in  an  enterprise  much  more  congenial  to  his  cha- 
racter. A  man,  who  had  lately  died  in  the  neighbourhood, 
had  by  will  distributed  to  his  oldest  son  a  portion  of  his  estate, 
which  the  youngest  thought  greater  than  his  proper  share.  In 
the  cause  of  the  discontented  brother  our  politician  ardentlv 
engaged,  and  undertook,  with  the  disinterested  feelings  pro- 
duced by  the  promise  of  a  very  liberal  compensation,  in  case 
he  should  succeed,  to  persuade  the  elder  brother  to  make  a 
more  equitable  division  of  the  property.  The  manner  in  which 
he  pursued  this  design  was,  I  believe,  new.  He  saw  the  old 
gentleman,  or  dreamed  that  he  saw  him  (for  it  was  impossible 
to  tell  which  was  the  fact),  enter  his  bed-chamber  in  the  night, 
and  held  a  long  conversation  with  him  concerning  the  manner 
in  which  he  had  devised  his  estate  to  his  sons.  The  old  gen- 
tleman declared,  that  ever  since  he  had  left  the  world  his  con- 
science had  reproached  him  for  the  inequality  of  the  distribu- 
tion, and  that  he  had  now  come  back  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
burdening his  own  mind,  and  doing  justice  to  his  children. 
He  directed  our  hero,  therefore,  to  go  to  the  rich  brother,  and 
tell  him,  that,  if  he  valued  his  father's  pleasure,  or  peace,  he 
must  make  a  more  equal  division  of  the  property,  and  resign 
a  part  of  it  to  his  brother. 

The  next  morning  our  gentleman  appeared  with  a  solemnity 
of  aspect  and  deportment,  calculated  to  excite  in  those  around 
him  a  curious  and  solicitous  attention.  To  their  numerous 
inquiries  he  answered  in  mysterious  hints,  fitted  to  sharpen 
curiosity,  and  awaken  a  general  and  deep  concern.  When 
this  part  of  the  plot  had  been  sufficiently  acted,  he  gradually 
and  reluctantly  gave  way  to  their  importunities,  and  disclosed 
in  parcels  the  events  of  his  vision.     The  subject  soon  en- 
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grossed  the  conversation  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  by  the 
partisans  of  the  dissatisfied  brother  was  seized  on  with  zeal. 
When  the  business  had  acquired  sufficient  importance  and  ce- 
lebrity, he  went  to  the  eldest  son,  and  with  great  form  and 
solemnity  delivered  the  message  of  his  father.  But,  upon  be- 
ing questioned  concerning  the  certainty  and  evidence  of  his 
story,  he  appealed  for  proof  to  his  knowledge  of  this  brother  at 
first  sight,  roundly  declaring,  that  he  had  never  seen  him  be- 
fore ;  and  to  his  knowledge  of  several  facts  respecting  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  estate,  which,  he  said,  could  not  possibly  have 
been  known  to  him,  unless  immediately  revealed  by  his  father. 
In  this  appeal  our  adventurer  was  unhappy.  The  facts,  to 
which  he  had  appealed,  and  which  he  had  learned  imperfectly 
from  his  employer,  he  had  mis-stated  ;  and  the  brother  most 
unluckily  remembered,  that,  some  time  before,  he  had  been  at 
bis  house,  and  therefore  could  not  fail  to  know  him  without 
the  aid  of  revelation.  All  this  he  proved  so  unanswerably, 
that  our  adventurer,  although  vested  with  a  preternatural  com- 
mission, and  incased  with  a  preternatural  covering  of  brass, 
was  struck  dumb.  As  he  left  the  house,  the  gentleman  re- 
quested him,  the  next  time  he  saw  his  father,  to  present  his 
best  respects  to  him,  and  entreat  him,  when  he  sent  another 
message,  to  make  a  better  story,  and  send  it  by  a  better 
hand.  The  catastrophe  of  the  plot  flew  before  him.  He  had 
already  rendered  himself  odious  and  contemptible  to  many  of 
his  neighbours  by  the  lfttle  mischiefs  of  pettifogging.  The 
pressure  of  public  indignation  soon  became  so  great,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  decamp,  and  seek  a  refuge  in  Bartlett.  Here 
he  quitted  law,  and  devoted  himself  to  theology  ;  assumed  a 
demure  countenance  and  grave  demeanour  ;  professed  a  high 
respect  for  religion,  and  declaimed  on  its  doctrines  in  all  com- 
panies. After  a  long  prelude  of  seriousness  and  zeal,  he 
offered  himself  as  a  communicant  to  a  society  of  Baptists,  but 
his  character  was  so  suspicious,  and  so  notorious,  that  they 
refused  to  receive  him.  He  determined,  however,  to  per- 
severe ;  and  it  is  said,  that,  influenced  by  his  sober  face,  his 
zealous  professions,  and  his  copious  harangues  on  religious 
subjects,  which  he  carefully  adapts  to  their  prejudices,  they 
have  begun  already  to  regard  him  less  unfavourably,  and  will 
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probably  pronounce  him,  ere  long,  entitled  to  their  charity. 
With  an  appropriate  consistency  of  character,  he  has  at  the 
same  time  become  a  partisan  of  France,  and  an  enemy  to 
Washington.  As  he  has  neither  property  nor  business,  goes 
continually  from  house  to  house,  declaims  everywhere,  and 
decides  like  an  oracle  on  every  subject ;  he  will  undoubtedly 
lead  into  folly  and  wickedness  the  ignorant,  the  modest,  and 
the  unsuspecting. 

You  have  here  a  miniature  picture  of  a  demagogue.  "  Ab 
hoc  uno  disce  omnes."  Some  of  them  have  greater,  and 
some  of  them  perhaps  even  less,  advantages  than  this  man ; 
but  the  spirit,  by  which  they  are  all  actuated,  the  objects, 
at  which  they  aim,  and  the  moral  nature  of  the  means,  by 
which  they  endeavour  to  accomplish  them,  are  exactly  the 
same. 

After  dinner  we  proceeded  to  Conway,  through  a  good 
road.  In  our  way  we  crossed  the  Saco,  and  found  it  about 
sixty  yards  in  breadth,  rapid,  and,  although  the  season  was 
dry,  so  deep  as  nearly  to  reach  our  stirrups.  Twenty-live 
miles  above,  I  stepped  across  it  easily.  The  water  was  so 
pure,  as  to  lessen  its  depth  to  the  eye,  at  least  one  half. 

Conway  lies  in  a  large  bend  of  this  river.  Here  the 
mountains  first  recede  so  far,  as  to  leave,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Saco,  a  sufficient  opening  for  a  township.  The  lands, 
principally,  are  either  pine-plains  or  intervals ;  the  latter  ex- 
tensive, and  valuable.  The  inhabitants  appeared  to  be  in 
comfortable  circumstances,  and  the  houses  were  decent.  The 
town  contains  a  single  congregation,  who  celebrate  divine 
service,  alternately,  in  two  churches,  harmoniously  erected  for 
the  accommodation  of  two  settlements,  which  include  the  body 
of  the  inhabitants.  This  is  the  second  instance,  which  I  have 
found  of  such  a  fact  in  New- England. 

Conway  was  incorporated  in  1765.  In  1775,  it  con- 
tained 273  inhabitants;  in  1790,  574;  in  1800,  705;  and, 
in  1810,  1,080.  Conway  is  the  northernmost  township  in 
the  county  of  Strafford.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  we  saw 
the  Norway  pine. 

On  the  4th  of  October  we  were  detained  by  a  violent 
storm.  The  next  morning,  the  mountains  behind  us  were 
seen  in   a   very   advantageous   view.      All    the  nearer  and 
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lower  summits  were  blue  and  misty.  But  Mount  Wash- 
ington, illumined  by  the  eastern  sun,  shone  with  a  glittering 
white ;  having  been  covered  with  snow  by  the  tempest  of 
the  preceding  day.  The  deep  shadows  cast  by  the  projecting 
cliffs,  enhanced  the  lustre.  On  the  highest  point  awfully 
brooded  a  cloud,  tossed  into  wild  and  fantastical  forms ;  and 
seemed  to  be  the  connecting  link  between  the  earth  and  the 
heavens. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 


LETTER  XVI. 


Fryburgh.     Hiram.     Observations  on  Mount  Washington. 
Standish.     Gorham.     Falmouth. 

Dear  Sir; 

We  left  Conway  on  the  5th,  and  rode  to  Standish, 
forty-two  miles.  Fryburgh  was  the  only  town  in  our  way, 
the  first  in  the  district  of  Maine.  The  township  of  Fryburgh 
lies  on  both  sides  of  a  remarkable  bend  in  Saco  river,  extend- 
ing in  its  circuit,  as  I  was  informed,  more  than  thirty  miles, 
and  returning  within  seven  miles  of  its  former  course.  Its 
length,  including  all  its  windings  before  it  enters  Fryburgh,  is 
about  forty  miles.  The  circuit  of  the  bend  is,  I  suspect,  ex- 
aggerated ;  but  it  extends  probably  more  than  twenty  miles. 
It  is  all  included  within  this  township,  the  chief  part  of  which 
is  surrounded  by  it.  The  rest  is  a  margin  on  its  exterior.  The 
situation  of  the  township  is  therefore  pleasant.  That  of  the 
town  is  less  inviting,  being  a  sandy  level.  The  houses  are 
generally  very  decent.  It  contains  a  church,  and  an  academy, 
incorporated  in  the  year  1792,  and  endowed  with  a  tract  of 
land  in  this  district,  containing,  in  1800,  147  inhabitants.  It 
is  said  to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

Fryburgh  was  incorporated  in  1777,  and  is  included  in  the 
county  of  York.  In  1790,  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  was 
447 ;  in  1800,  734 ;  and,  in  1810,  1,004.  It  now  belongs  to 
the  county  of  Oxford. 

We  dined  at  Hiram,  a  location  twenty  miles  from  Conway, 
but  were  late,  the  Saco  having  been  so  much  swollen,  that  we 
were  not  able  to  cross  at  the  usual  ford.  The  country  from 
Fryburgh  to  Standish  is  composed,  to  a  small  extent,  of 
marshes ;  principally  of  white  and  yellow  pine  plains,  and 
partly  of  what  are  here  called  swells,  i.  e.  hills,  occupying  a 
considerable  extent,  and  of  such  moderate  acclivities,  as  to  be 
easily  cultivated.     The  white-pine  plains   are  of  stiff  loam ; 
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cold,  but  capable  of  being  enriched  by  agriculture.  The  swells 
are  moderately  good  grazing  ground.  Most  of  this  tract, 
unless  I  am  deceived,  will  remain  forested,  until  the  other 
countries,  within  the  reach  of  New- England  emigration,  are 
filled  up. 

Hiram  is  extensively  formed  of  swells,  and  appears  to  pos- 
sess a  desirable  soil.  We  passed  by  a  wheat  field  in  stubble, 
which,  as  we  judged,  must  have  yielded  at  least  twenty  bushels 
an  acre.  This  location  contained,  in  1800,  134  inhabitants ; 
and,  in  1810,  336. 

On  a  hill  in  this  location  we  had  a  most  interesting  pro- 
spect of  the  White  Mountains  at  the  distance  of  forty-two 
miles,  measured  on  the  road.  Here  they  appeared,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  heights  in  their  neighbourhood,  as  a  long  range  of 
proud  eminences  ;  the  loftier  elevations  of  which  covered  with 
snow,  majestically  and  gradually  declined  from  the  sight.  In 
the  centre  Mount  Washington,  white  and  glittering,  alternated 
with  strong  dark  shadows,  looked  down  upon  these  mountains, 
as  they  did  upon  the  world  beneath.  On  the  highest  point 
rested  a  cloud,  wild  and  tumultuous.  The  day  was  fair  and 
pleasant,  the  wind  north-west,  and  the  clouds  floated  in  an 
elevated  region  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  reasons,  why  these  mountains  have  that  white  appear- 
ance, whence  they  have  derived  their  name,  are  two.  First, 
that  during  nine,  ten,  and  sometimes  eleven,  months  of  the 
year,  their  summits,  particularly  that  of  Mount  Washington, 
are  covered  with  snow.  Secondly,  in  almost  all  clear  days, 
the  only  times,  in  which  they  can  be  distinctly  seen  at  great 
distances,  white,  fleecy  clouds,  resting  upon  them  give  them  a 
white  aspect,  whenever  they  are  seen  at  such  distances. 
When  viewed  from  a  neighbouring  position,  they  are  always, 
except  where  snow  lies,  or  the  rocks  are  naked,  shrouded  in 
a  misty  azure. 

The  height  of  these  mountains  has  been  a  subject  of  much 
dispute.  Doctor  Williams,  all  whose  remarks  on  physical  sub- 
jects merit  consideration  and  respect,  supposes  the  summit  of 
Mount  Washington  to  be  about  7,800  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  ocean,  72  feet  below  the  point,  which,  in  the  latitude  of 
44°  15'  (that  of  these  mountains),  is  the  estimated  point  of 
perpetual  congelation  on  the  eastern  continent.    "  This  point," 
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he  says,  "  from  the  greater  coldness  of  the  American  climate, 
cannot  exceed,  but  must  rather  fall  something  short,  of  what 
it  is  in  the  European  climate."  The  climates  of  America  are, 
indeed,  colder  than  those  of  Europe,  in  the  same  latitude, 
during'  the  winter;  but  in  the  summer  they  are  generally 
much  hotter.  Nor  are  the  mountains  in  any  part  of  New- 
England  of  sufficient  height,  and  extent,  to  lessen  materially 
the  degree  of  heat,  generally  prevailing.  The  air  on  the 
summit  of  Mount  Washington  must,  therefore,  continually  be 
rendered  less  cold,  by  the  ascent  of  the  intensely  heated  at- 
mosphere from  subjacent  regions.  As  the  whole  country  par- 
takes of  this  heat,  the  ascending  volume,  whencesoever  de- 
rived, must  be  heated  to  nearly  the  same  temperature.  It 
seems  scarcely  credible,  therefore,  that  the  temperature  of 
the  atmosphere  around  the  single  point  of  Mount  Washington 
should  not,  during  the  summer,  be  sensibly  raised  by  the  ge- 
neral heat  of  the  country ;  for  we  are  to  remember,  that  this 
is  the  only  height  in  the  United  States,  which  approximates 
near  to  the  region  of  perpetual  frost. 

The  conclusion,  that  a  given  elevation  in  every  country, 
lying  under  the  same  climate,  is  the  limit  of  perpetual  con- 
gelation, has  been  hastily  drawn,  and  certainly  rests  on  too 
few  observations.  It  may  be  just,  but  in  the  present  state  of 
science  it  will  be  difficult  to  prove  it  to  be  just. 

On  the  summit  of  Mount  Washington  there  is  usually  little 
or  no  snow.  That,  which  is  so  long  vissible  in  the  regions  be- 
low, is  blown  from  the  summit,  and  the  north-western  side ; 
and  lies  on  the  southern  and  south-eastern  only,  where  it  is 
defended  from  every  cold  wind  by  the  precipice  above,  and 
exposed  through  June,  July,  and  sometimes  a  part  of  August, 
to  the  full  strength  of  the  sun.  Doctor  Williams  observes 
from  Doctor  Belknap,  that  the  snow,  although  it  sometimes 
covers  these  mountains  in  September,  goes  off  again ;  and  is 
seldom  fixed  till  the  end  of  October.  In  1797,  the  year  in 
which  this  journey  was  taken,  the  snow  descended  on  them 
the  26th  of  September,  and  continued  through  the  winter.  In 
the  year  1803,  when  I  visited  them  again  it  fell  on,  or  about 
the  9th  of  September.  It  certainly  continued  through  that 
month,  for  I  saw  it  on  the  30th.  On  the  6th  of  October  it 
fell  again.     From  an  early  day  in  September,   therefore,  it 
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continued  until  the  next  summer.  The  summers  of  both  these 
years  were  very  warm. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Little  of  Kennebunk  ascended  Mount  Wash- 
ington in  the  middle  of  July,  1784.  The  cold,  as  he  informed 
me,  was  then  so  severe,  that  he  was  unable  to  carve  on  the 
rocks  more  than  one  of  the  initials  of  his  name,  until  he  had 
warmed  his  hands  anew,  although  he  was  provided  with  the 
most  convenient  instruments  for  this  purpose. 

Doctor  Belknap,  speaking  of  this  expedition,  says,  that 
when  Doctor  Cutler,  who  was  one  of  the  company,  had  taken 
a  thermometer  out  of  his  bosom,  when  it  stood  at  fever  heat, 
it  soon  fell  to  44°;  and  that  during  the  time,  while  he  was  ad- 
justing a  barometer  and  thermometer,  the  cold  nearly  deprived 
him  of  the  use  of  his  fingers. 

Doctor  Cutler  fixes  the  height  of  Mount  Washington  at 
10,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean.  Doctor  Belknap 
supposes  that  it  will  exceed  this  elevation. 

It  is  proverbially  asserted,  along  the  eastern  coast,  that 
Mount  Washington  is  distinctly  visible  thirty  leagues  from  the 
shore.  Doctor  Belknap  estimates  its  distance  from  the  sea 
at  sixty-five  miles.  Portland  is  at  this  nearest  distance.  From 
this  town  to  the  Notch,  or  to  Mount  Washington,  the  distance 
measured  on  the  road  is  eighty-five  miles.  The  utmost  loss 
cannot,  I  think,  exceed  fifteen.  The  distance  from  this  moun- 
tain to  Portland  is  therefore  seventy  miles.  Portland  is  at 
least  ten  miles  within  the  common  line  of  the  coast.  The 
distance  of  Mount  Washington  from  the  coast  is,  therefore, 
eighty  miles.  But,  if  we  suppose  the  estimate  of  Doctor 
Belknap  correct,  Mount  Washington  will  be  seventy-five 
miles  from  the  common  line  of  the  coast.  If  then  it  is  seen 
thirty  leagues,  or  ninety  miles,  at  sea ;  it  is  visible  at  the  dis- 
tance of  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  miles.  This  number  I 
will  reduce  to  one  hundred  and  forty.  The  elevation  of  this 
summit,  calculating  upon  its  visibility  at  this  distance,  and 
making  the  proper  allowance  for  the  refraction  of  light,  will 
be  12,729  feet.  Another  deduction  ought,  however,  to  be 
made  for  the  fact,  that,  instead  of  being  seen  at  the  surface, 
it  probably  is  always  first  perceived  at  the  mast-head. 

From  the  Notch,  throughout  the  first  two  miles,  it  is  almost 
everywhere  so  steep,  as  to  make  riding  on  horseback  seriously 
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inconvenient,  and  the  Saco  is  for  sixteen  miles  a  perpetual 
cascade.  It  is  everywhere  a  very  rapid  river,  and  passes 
over  seven  falls,  two  of  them  forty  feet  in  height.  Its  length 
is  about  one  hundred  and  ten  miles.  The  elevation  of  Mount 
Washington  above  its  fountains  cannot,  I  think,  be  materially 
less  than  a  mile  and  a  half. 

The  following  observations  of  Doctor  Cutler  exhibit  the 
state  of  vegetation  on  these  mountains. 

"  At  the  base  of  the  summit  of  Mount  Washington  the 
limits  of  vegetation  may  with  propriety  be  fixed.  There  are 
indeed  on  some  of  the  rocks,  even  to  their  apices,  scattered 
specks  of  a  mossy  appearance ;  but  I  conceive  them  to  be  ex- 
traneous substances  accidentally  adhering  to  the  rocks :  for  I 
could  not  discover,  with  my  botanical  microscope,  any  part  of 
that  plant  regularly  formed.  The  limits  of  vegetation  at  the 
base  of  this  summit  are  as  well  defined  as  that  between  the 
woods  and  the  bald  and  mossy  part.  So  striking  is  the  ap- 
pearance, that  at  a  considerable  distance  the  mind  is  impressed 
with  an  idea,  that  vegetation  extends  no  farther  than  a  line, 
as  well  defined  as  the  penumbra  and  shadow  in  a  lunar  eclipse. 
The  stones,  that  I  have  by  me  from  the  summit,  have  not  the 
smallest  appearance  of  moss  upon  them. 

"  There  is  evidently  the  appearance  of  three  zones.  1.  The 
woods.  2.  The  bald,  mossy  part.  3.  The  part  above  vege- 
tation. The  same  appearance  has  been  observed  on  the  Alps, 
and  all  other  high  mountains. 

"  I  recollect  no  grass  on  the  plain.  The  spaces  between 
the  rocks  in  the  second  zone,  and  on  the  plain,  are  filled  with 
spruce  and  fir,  which  perhaps  have  been  growing  ever  since 
the  deluge  ;  and  yet  many  of  them  have  not  attained  a  greater 
height  than  three  or  four  inches  ;  but  their  spreading  tops  are 
so  thick  and  strong,  as  to  support  the  weight  of  a  man,  with- 
out yielding  in  the  smallest  degree  :  the  snows  and  winds 
keeping  the  surface  even  with  the  general  surface  of  the  rocks. 
In  many  places,  on  the  sides,  we  could  get  glades  of  this 
growth,  some  rods  in  extent,  when  we  could,  by  sitting  down 
on  our  feet,  slide  the  whole  length.  The  tops  of  the  growth 
of  wood  were  so  thick  and  firm,  as  to  bear  us  currently  a  con- 
siderable distance  before  we  arrived  at  the  utmost  boundaries, 
which  were  almost  as  well  defined  as  the  water  on  the  shore 
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of  a  pond.  The  tops  of  the  wood  had  the  appearance  of 
having  been  shorn  off,  exhibiting  a  smooth  surface,  from  their 
upper  limits  to  a  great  distance  down  the  mountain." 

The  country,  between  Hiram  and  Standish,  presents  little 
to  engage  the  attention  of  a  traveller,  except  the  cataracts  of 
the  Saco.  Several  of  these  announced  their  proximity  to  us, 
while  we  were  on  the  road,  by  their  majestic  sound.  One  of 
them  we  examined.  The  Saco  is  here  a  large  river.  The 
rocks,  which  obstruct  its  current,  form  a  ledge,  forty  feet  in 
height;  and  are  so  rudely  thrown  together  as  to  give  the 
cataract  all  the  advantage  of  the  wild,  tumultuous,  and 
masterly  workmanship  of  nature.  The  force  and  grandeur 
were  very  great,  mingled  with  the  various  and  striking  beau- 
ties of  a  cascade.  A  cloud  of  mist  ascended  from  below, 
finely  coloured  with  the  hues  of  the  rainbow. 

We  reached  Standish  in  the  evening. 

The  settlement  of  this  township  commenced  about  the  year 
1760.  It  was  incorporated  in  1785,  and  contains  about  200 
families,  and  one  congregation.  The  number  of  inhabitants, 
in  1790,  was  716;  in  1800,  1,226;  in  1810,  1,378.  Stand- 
ish lies  in  the  county  of  Cumberland,  on  its  western  boundary. 

The  land  in  this  township  is  that,  which  is  here  called  hard- 
wood land ;  or  land,  producing  oak  and  other  kinds  of  wood, 
which  are  called  hard,  in  opposition  to  pine  and  other  soft 
kinds.  The  soil  is  so  exactly  distinguished  by  the  forest  vege- 
tation, that  to  say  land  produces  hard  or  soft  wood,  is  equiva- 
lent to  saying,  that  the  soil  is  good  or  bad.  This  soil,  after 
leaving  New- Hampshire,  we  first  saw  in  Hiram :  and  there 
found  the  first  oaks,  after  leaving  Bath.  Antecedently  to  the 
year  1784,  the  inhabitants  made  no  serious  attempts  to  culti- 
vate their  ground.  Until  that  time  they  firmly  believed  their 
climate  to  be  so  unfavourable,  and  their  soil  so  sterile,  that  all 
efforts  of  this  nature  must  be  fruitless.  By  some  considera- 
tions or  other  they  were  induced  to  make  a  single  trial ;  but 
with  a  strong  apprehension,  that  they  were  labouring  in  vain. 
They  sowed  and  planted  their  fields ;  and  were  not  a  little 
surprised  to  find  them,  at  the  usual  period  of  harvest,  covered 
with  good  crops.  Since  that  time  they  have  regularly  applied 
themselves  to  agriculture ;  and  with  success.  They  cultivate 
wheat,   but  not  in  great  quantities.     Maize  succeeds  well. 
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Apple-trees  are  numerous,  and  thrifty ;  and  pear-trees  grow 
without  difficulty.     The  houses  were  in  general  ordinary. 

Friday,  October  6th,  we  left  Standish  and  rode  to  Portland, 
through  Gorham,  eight  or  nine  miles  ;  Falmouth,  seven ;  Port- 
land, three :  in  all  eighteen  or  nineteen. 

Gorham  is  a  large  township  of  farms.  It  was  incorporated 
in  1764 ;  and  contained,  in  1790,  2,244  inhabitants ;  in  1800, 
2,503 ;  and,  in  1810,  2,632.  The  surface  is  formed  of  hills 
and  vallies,  and  the  soil  is  good.  The  houses  are  better  than 
in  Standish.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  church,  a  large 
building  of  an  indifferent  appearance,  there  is  a  small  village. 

Farming  commenced  in  this  township  about  the  same  time 
as  in  Standish.  Originally  a  great  part  of  the  inhabitants  em- 
ployed themselves  in  the  business  of  getting  lumber ;  i.  e.  in 
cutting  such  forest  trees  as  were  suitable  for  timber,  and 
bringing  them  to  market.  Previous  to  the  year  1787,  this 
business  had  materially  declined.  The  trees  which  grew  at  a 
distance,  within  reach  of  the  market,  had  been  chiefly  cut 
down ;  and  many  saw-mills  suffered  to  fall  into  decay.  The 
lumbermen  were  without  employment :  and,  as  they  were  ac- 
customed to  no  other  business,  their  families  saw  nothing  but 
ruin  before  them.  About  the  year  1787,  several  of  these  men 
conceived,  and  undertook  to  execute,  the  design  of  rafting 
logs  across  a  lake,  called  by  my  informant  Tobacook ;  the 
same,  I  presume,  with  Sebacook,  or  Sebago.  This  lake* 
commences  about  three  miles  north  of  Standish,  and  extends 
about  thirteen  miles  in  length,  and  about  nine  in  breadth. 
On  its  northern  and  eastern  sides  were  large  forested  tracts, 
which  had  never  been  visited  by  this  class  of  men.  Their  first 
experiments  at  rafting  (a  thing,  which  would  probably  have 
been  thought  practicable  by  no  other  persons)  were  so  often 
unsuccessful,  that  even  themselves  were  discouraged.  But 
the  pressure  of  poverty,  and  a  spirit  of  hardy  enterprise,  in- 
duced them,  though  not  without  some  intermissions,  to  per- 
severe until  they  finally  completed  their  design.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  event,  logs  in  immense  numbers  were  brought 
to  market  down  the  river  Presumpscot,  or  Pesumpscot,  which 
issues  from  this  lake.     The  saw  mills  were  repaired  and  put 

*  For  a  description  of  this  lake  see  Massachusetts'  Hist.  Col. 
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into  action ;   and  an  extensive  commerce  was  opened  from 
Portland  in  this  useful  article. 

Falmouth  is  a  large  township,  formerly  including  the  present 
Falmouth,  Cape  Elizabeth,  and  Portland.  It  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1718.  The  name,  by  which  it  was  most  generally 
known,  was  Casco  Bay.  The  original  settlement  was  made 
on  the  site  of  Portland.  By  degrees  the  interior  of  the  town- 
ship has  been  so  far  filled  up,  that  exclusively  of  Portland, 
and  Cape  Elizabeth,  it  contained,  in  1775,  2,991  inhabitants ; 
in  1800,  3,482 ;  and,  in  1810,  4,105. 

We  saw  few  proofs  of  commercial  business  in  Falmouth. 
In  a  small  village,  built  on  an  inlet  near  the  shore,  there  were 
two  vessels  on  the  stocks.  The  soil  appeared  to  be  indif- 
ferent ;  and  the  means  on  which  these  inhabitants  live  are 
scarcely  discernible  by  a  traveller.  Cherry-trees  in  consider- 
able numbers  were  growing  in  the  gardens ;  the  first,  which 
we  had  found  after  leaving  Haverhill.  I  was  afterwards  in- 
formed that  the  soil  of  Falmouth  was  generally  much  better 
than  that  which  we  saw. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 


LETTER   XVII. 


Portland:  its  Buildings  and  Commerce:  Attacks  from  the 
Indians:  wantonly  destroyed  by  Captain Mowat  inl775. 

Dear  Sir  ; 

We  arrived  at  Portland  before  dinner;  and  after 
dining  called  on  the  Rev.  Mr.  K.,  one  of  the  ministers  of 
this  town.  He  accompanied  us  through  every  part  of  it;  and 
by  the  aid  of  his  information  enabled  us  to  examine  with 
advantage  whatever  attracted  our  attention.  From  the  town 
we  proceeded  to  the  fortifications,  erected  on  its  north-eastern 
skirt.  They  consist  of  a  battery  on  the  southern  declivity  of 
a  hill,  and  a  fort  and  citadel  on  the  summit.  The  battery 
looks  directly  into  the  harbour ;  and  the  fort,  which  is  still  in 
an  unfinished  state,  commands  both  that  and  the  neighbouring 
country. 

Portland  lies  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  miles  north- 
eastward from  Boston,  and  half  that  distance  from  Portsmouth. 
It  was  incorporated  in  the  year  1786,  Formerly  it  was  known 
by  the  name  of  Falmouth ;  being,  in  the  New-England  sense, 
the  town  to  which  that  name  was  given,  and  the  place  which 
it  customarily  denoted. 

It  is  built  on  a  peninsula,  resembling  the  form  of  a  saddle, 
the  principal  part  of  the  houses  being  erected  on  the  seat. 
The  situation  is  handsome :  the  harbour,  a  beautiful  piece  of 
water,  spreading  on  the  south-east,  and  the  cove,  smaller  but 
scarcely  less  beautiful,  on  the  north-west.  This  cove  at  the 
time  of  ebb  becomes  a  pond.  A  bridge,  thrown  over  the 
outlet,  connects  Portland  with  the  main  in  this  direction.  The 
peninsula  is  universally  handsome.  The  site  of  the  town  is 
an  easy,  elegant  arched  slope.  The  principal  streets  run  pa- 
rallel with  the  length  of  the  peninsula,  and  are  crossed  by 
others  nearly  at  right  angles.  Like  those  of  most  other  towns 
in  this  country,  they  are  destitute  of  that  exact  regularity, 
both  in  their  position  and  direction,  which  would  have  ren- 
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dered  them  entirely  beautiful.  The  houses  are  new,  and 
many  of  them  make  a  good  appearance.  There  are  two  Con- 
gregational, and  one  Episcopal,  churches.  But  neither  these 
nor  the  other  public  buildings  are  remarkable  for  their  ap- 
pearance. 

The  situation  of  Portland  is  probably  as  healthy  as  any  in 
New-England.  The  slope  on  which  it  is  built  furnishes  every- 
where a  ready  passage  for  all  the  water,  and  the  happiest 
means  of  keeping  the  town  perfectly  clean.  Nothing  can 
stagnate  here  without  pains-taking.  The  air  cannot  but  be 
sweet.  The  wells  furnish  an  ample  supply  of  pure  and  fine 
water.  Accordingly,  the  inhabitants  enjoy  as  uninterrupted 
health  as  those  of  any  place  of  the  same  size  in  the  United 
States. 

The  harbour  is  safe,  capacious,  and  rarely  frozen.  It  is 
sufficiently  deep  to  admit  ships  of  the  line.  The  wharfs,  of 
no  great  length,  reach  to  the  channel.  No  American  town  is 
more  entirely  commercial ;  and  of  course  none  is  more 
sprightly.  Lumber,  fish,  and  ships,  are  the  principal  materials 
of  their  commerce.  Several  roads  from  the  interior  of  New- 
Hampshire  and  Vermont,  partly  made  and  partly  in  contem- 
plation, are  opening  an  extensive  correspondence  between 
Portland  and  these  countries.  The  importance  of  this  fact 
needs  no  explanation.  An  extensive  fertile  country,  which  is 
already  settled  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  will  soon  be  filled 
with  inhabitants,  will  through  these  channels  pour  their  pro- 
duce into  this  town. 

The  importance  of  the  commerce  carried  on  in  Portland  will 
be  seen  in  the  following  table  of  duties  on  imports. 

Years.  Duties. 

1801 Dollars,  204,333 

1802 157,290 

1803 161,295 

1804 225,759 

1805 299,229 

1806 342,909 

1807 263,562 

1808 37,633 

1809 60,309 

1810 109,724 
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The  people  of  Portland  exhibit  the  same  pleasing  manners, 
and  the  same  hospitality,  which  I  have  mentioned  as  prevail- 
ing along  this  coast.  A  traveller  cannot  easily  visit  them 
without  carrying  away  a  very  advantageous  impression  of  their 
character. 

On  the  ground  where  the  fortifications  now  stand,  several 
persons  were  employed,  about  eight  or  ten  years  before  we 
arrived  here,  in  proving  a  number  of  cannon.  One  of  them 
burst ;  and  a  fragment  struck  a  Danish  gentleman,  the  com- 
mander of  a  ship  trading  to  this  country,  and  terminated  his 
life  in  four  hours.  He  was  an  only  son,  was  the  sole  support 
of  his  widowed  mother  and  two  sisters,  was  connected  with  a 
young  lady  in  this  town,  and  was  to  have  been  married  to  her 
at  the  close  of  a  voyage,  which  he  was  then  just  ready  to 
commence.  He  was  also  a  person  of  distinguished  worth, 
and  universally  respected  by  the  people  of  Portland.  A  great 
number  of  persons  were  standing  around  him  when  he  fell, 
but  providentially  none  of  them  were  injured. 

On  Saturday,  in  company  with  a  number  of  the  gentlemen 
of  Portland,  we  made  a  delightful  excursion  to  Bangs'  island, 
a  few  miles  down  the  harbour.  The  day  was  very  fine,  and 
the  company  highly  agreeable.  Our  business,  professedly, 
was  fishing ;  in  which  we  were  perfectly  successful.  It  is 
true  we  neither  caught  nor  attempted  to  catch  any  fish ;  but 
we  made  an  excellent  dinner  off  very  fine  ones. 

This  town,  then  named  Falmouth,  began  to  be  settled 
antecedently  to  the  year  1676  ;  for  in  that  year  about  thirty 
of  the  inhabitants  were  either  captivated  or  destroyed,  and 
the  rest  obliged  to  fly  for  safety  to  a  neighbouring  island*. 

In  1689  the  savages  renewed  their  attacks  on  this  region, 
and  Colonel  Church,  a  celebrated  and  successful  partisan, 
heretofore  mentioned,  was  sent  to  defend  it  with  a  body  of 
troops.  When  he  arrived,  he  found  seven  hundred  French 
and  Indians  assembled  on  an  island,  preparing  to  attack  a 
fort,  erected  here  for  the  security  of  the  neighbourhood.  The 
enemy,  having  landed  the  following  night,  he  attacked  and 
defeated  them ;  though  not  without  considerable  loss  on  his 

*  Hubbard. 
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own  side.    This  battle  probably  saved  the  settlements  in  Maine 
from  absolute  ruin. 

In  the  spring  of  the  next  year,  the  savages  renewed  their 
attacks  upon  Falmouth.  There  were,  at  this  time,  three 
forts  in  the  town.  All  these,  being  scarcely  capable  of  de- 
fence, fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  One  was  abandoned, 
another  taken  by  assault,  and  the  third  surrendered.  One 
hundred  of  the  inhabitants  were  made  prisoners,  and  the  town 
was  destroyed.  The  slain  were  left  unburied  until  the  next 
year,  when  they  received  from  Colonel  Church  such  an  inter- 
ment as  was  in  his  power.  From  this  time  the  province  of 
Massachusetts'  Bay  adopted  more  vigorous  measures  for  the 
defence  of  Falmouth ;  in  consequence  of  which  they  seem  to 
have  enjoyed  a  general  tranquillity. 

In  the  month  of  October,  1775,  Falmouth  met  with  a 
new  and  most  afflicting  disaster.  Captain  Mowat,  the  com- 
mander of  a  British  sloop  of  war,  who  had  been  often  en- 
tertained by  the  inhabitants  with  much  politeness  and  hos- 
pitality, came  on  shore,  very  naturally  expecting  to  find 
again  the  same  welcome  reception.  You  will  easily  believe, 
that  the  battles  of  Lexington  and  Breed's  Hill  had  mate- 
rially changed  the  feelings  of  the  Americans  towards  such 
Britons,  at  least,  as  were  personally  engaged  in  hostilities 
against  the  country.  The  inhabitants  of  Falmouth,  however, 
offered  him  no  incivility.  But  a  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Bruns- 
wick, with  several  other  persons,  ail  of  them  strangers, 
seized  him  as  he  was  walking  on  the  hill,  where  the  fort 
now  stands,  and  exhibited  a  disposition  to  treat  him  with 
severity.  This  act,  unwarranted  by  any  authority,  and  merely 
the  result  of  the  ardour  and  violence  of  the  day,  was  re- 
probated by  the  principal  inhabitants.  Brigadier  General 
Preble  and  Colonel  Freeman,  together  with  several  other 
citizens  of  Falmouth,  having  received  intelligence  of  the 
outrage,  went  in  a  body  to  Thompson  and  his  associates,  and 
urged  them  to  release  Mowat,  pledging  themselves  for  his 
future  good  conduct.  He  was  released  accordingly,  but 
not  without  much  hesitation  and  difficulty  on  the  part  of 
Thompson. 

Mowat  immediately  sailed  for  Boston ;  and,  seconded  by 
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several  inhabitants  of  Falmouth,  who,  having  embarked 
eagerly  in  the  British  cause,  had  found  it  convenient  to  retire 
to  Boston  for  protection,  solicited  and  obtained,  from  Admiral 
Greaves,  leave  to  destroy  Falmouth. 

On  the  18th  of  the  same  month  he  appeared  before  the 
town,  with  his  own  ship  and  several  smaller  vessels ;  and  in- 
formed the  inhabitants  by  a  messenger,  that  he  had  orders 
to  destroy  it.  In  vain  did  the  people  remonstrate  against 
this  wanton  act  of  cruelty.  In  vain  did  Brigadier  Preble 
remind  him  of  the  former  civilities  of  the  inhabitants ;  of  the 
interference  of  himself  and  others,  to  preserve  him  from  the 
abuse  to  which  he  was  destined  by  the  hands  of  violent  men  ; 
and  of  the  pledge,  which  had  been  given,  for  the  purpose  of 
accomplishing  his  deliverance.  The  only  indulgence  which 
they  could  obtain  was  a  respite  till  the  next  morning.  During 
the  night  the  inhabitants  removed  such  parts  of  their  pro- 
perty as  this  little  interval  permitted  them  to  carry  away. 
Early  in  the  morning  the  British  vessels  began  to  fire  on  the 
town ;  and  continued  the  work  of  devastation  until  they  had 
reduced  all  the  public  buildings  except  the  Congregational 
church,  one  hundred  and  thirty  dwelling-houses,  and  a  great 
number  of  out-buildings,  to  ashes.  General  Preble,  whose 
heart  swelled  with  an  indignation  which  no  words  can  express, 
at  this  violation  of  all  faith  and  decency,  this  ungrateful  return 
for  his  own  kindness,  this  outrageous  cruelty  towards  such  a 
number  of  people,  perfectly  innocent,  and  claiming  from 
Captain  Mowat  respect  and  good-will  for  their  civilities  to 
him,  refused  to  retire,  or  take  any  measures  for  the  security 
of  his  person  or  property,  and  spent  the  whole  period,  while 
the  devastation  was  going  on,  upon  the  ground  near  the  north- 
eastern corner  of  the  town,  exposed  in  the  most  open  manner 
to  the  shot  and  shells ;  nor  could  all  the  solicitations  of  his 
friends  persuade  him  to  retire.  By  this  wanton  and  malicious 
act  of  revenge  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  families  were 
driven,  at  a  late  period  of  the  year,  to  find  an  asylum  from 
the  winter,  in  a  country  thinly  inhabited,  and  inhabited  by 
those  who  were  ill  able  to  furnish  them  with  the  necessary 
means  of  subsistence,  or  even  with  a  shelter.  A  great  part 
of  their  most  useful  property  had  been  destroyed,  and  they 
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were  left  to  experience  those  severe  sufferings,  which  are  the 
usual  result  of  a  conflagration. 

The  story  ran  through  the  continent  with  an  electrical  rapi- 
dity, and  produced  an  universal  indignation  and  horror.  In- 
stead of  disheartening  the  inhabitants,  it  only  edged  their 
resentment  against  the  British,  and  rendered  their  alienation 
more  complete.  Captain  Mowat,  the  author  of  it,  has  achieved 
the  immortality  of  Erostratus ;  and  will  be  remembered  by 
future  generations  as  a  fiend,  and  not  as  a  man. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 


LETTER   XVIIL 


Story    of   General  Wadsworth.      Attack   on    his    House-. 
His    Capture. 

Dear  Sir; 

Among  the  most  respectable  inhabitants  of  this 
town,  from  whom  we  received  an  uninterrupted  succession  of 
civilities,  Major  General  Wadsworth,  for  many  years  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  congress,  deserves  to  be  remembered  by 
us  with  particular  respect.  The  following  part  of  this  gentle- 
man's history  will,  I  think,  excite  in  your  mind  a  lively  in^> 
terest. 

After  the  failure  of  the  expedition  against  the  British  gar- 
rison at  Penobscot,  General  Wadsworth  was  sent,  in  the 
spring  of  1780,  by  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  to  com- 
mand in  the  district  of  Maine.  The  principal  objects  of  his 
mission  were  to  retain  the  inhabitants  in  their  allegiance,  and 
in  their  attachment  to  the  American  cause,  and  to  obstruct  the 
efforts  of  the  enemy.  In  these  employments  he  spent  the  sum- 
mer of  1780,  and  the  principal  part  of  the  following  winter. 
Before  the  end  of  February  he  dismissed  his  troops,  the  pe- 
riod of  their  enlistment  being  finished,  and  began  to  make  the 
necessary  preparations  for  his  return  to  Boston.  Mrs.  Wads- 
worth and  a  friend  of  hers,  Miss  Fenno  of  Boston,  had  ac- 
companied him,  and  continued  here  till  this  time. 

His  preparations  for  returning  could  not  escape  notice.  A 
neighbouring  inhabitant,  hostile  to  the  American  cause,  had 
attentively  observed  his  motions,  and  announced  his  design  to 
the  commander  of  the  British  fort ;  observing,  that,  if  he  seized 
the  present  moment,  he  might  make  General  Wadsworth  a 
prisoner ;  that  he  was  defenceless,  having  only  six  soldiers  un- 
der his  command  ;  that  he  would  speedily  leave  the  country ; 

VOL.  II.  M 
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and  that  the  least  delay  would  frustrate  this  important  object. 
The  British  commander  listened  eagerly  to  the  intelligence ; 
and  immediately  sent  a  party  of  twenty-five  soldiers,  with  their 
officers,  to  attack  the  house,  in  which  he  lodged.  They  em- 
barked in  a  small  schooner,  already  equipped  for  a  cruise ; 
and  proceeded  to  an  inlet  four  miles  from  the  general's  quar- 
ters, called  West  South  River.  Here  they  arrived  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  evening ;  and  lay  concealed  in  the  house  of  one 
Snow,  a  Methodist  preacher,  professedly  a  friend  to  him,  but 
really  a  traitor,  until  eleven  o'clock.  The  ground  was  covered 
with  snow,  and  the  weather  severely  cold.  The  surface,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  house,  was  hilly.  An  enemy  could, 
therefore,  advance  within  a  few  rods  without  being  discovered. 
For  this  reason  the  sentinel  at  the  door  was  regularly  ordered 
to  fire  his  piece,  at  the  appearance  of  an  enemy,  and  to  escape 
without  attempting  to  enter  the  house :  as  any  effort  of  this 
nature  would  enable  the  enemy  to  enter  at  the  same  time. 

The  party  came  suddenly  upon  the  sentinel,  who  gave  the 
alarm  by  crying,  "  Who  is  there  ?"  His  comrades  instantly 
opened  the  door ;  and,  as  he  went  in,  the  enemy  fired  a  vol- 
ley into  the  kitchen,  which  was  the  soldiers'  guard  room,  and 
entered  it  together  with  the  sentinel.  Another  party  of  them 
at  the  same  instant  fired  through  the  windows  of  the  room,  in 
which  the  general  and  his  lady  slept ;  and  blew  the  windows 
in.  A  third,  at  the  same  moment,  forced  their  way  through 
the  windows,  and  took  possession  of  the  room,  in  which  Miss 
Fenno  lay.  Thus  they  were  masters  of  the  whole  house,  ex- 
cept the  room  where  the  general  lay,  which  was  strongly 
barred.  The  British  officers,  finding  nobody  in  Miss  Fenno's 
room,  beside  her  and  Mrs.  Wadsworth,  who,  hastily  dressing 
herself,  had  escaped  into  it,  ordered  the  firing  there  to  cease. 

General  Wadsworth  had  a  pair  of  pistols,  a  blunderbuss,  and 
a  fusee.  With  the  pistols,  which  he  had  discharged  several 
times,  he  had  defended  the  windows  of  his  room,  and  a  door, 
which  opened  into  the  kitchen ;  and  prevented  the  assailants 
from  entering.  He  now  heard  their  feet  advancing  through 
the  front  entry ;  and  snapped  his  blunderbuss  at  them.  They 
retreated.  He  snapped  it  again  at  several  of  the  soldiers, 
who  were  forcing  their  way  through  the  pannel  of  the  kitchen 
door.     These  retreatf  :i  also.     He  then  seized  his  fusee ;  and 
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discharged  upon  some  others,  who  were  breaking-  through  one 
of  the  windows.  These  also  fled.  The  attack  was  then  re- 
newed through  the  entry.  Against  this  he  defended  himself 
with  his  bayonet.  His  linen  discovering  him  to  the  soldiers 
in  the  kitchen,  they  fired  at  him ;  and  one  of  their  balls  went 
through  his  left  arm  and  terminated  the  contest. 

Upon  his  announcing  that  he  would  surrender,  the  firing 
was  ordered  to  cease.     The  soldiers,  however,  continued  to 
fire  from  the  kitchen.      General  Wadsworth,    unbarring  the 
door  and  opening  it,  said,  "  My  brave  fellows,  why  do  you 
fire  after  I  have  surrendered  ? "    The  soldiers  rushed  into  his 
room  ;  and  one  of  them,  who  had  been  badly  wounded,  ex- 
claiming with  an  oath,  "  You  have  taken  my  life,   and  I  will 
take  yours,"  pointed  a  musket  at  his  breast.     The  command- 
ing officer,  who  had  entered  the  room  through  the  other  door 
at  that  moment,  struck  the  musket  with  his  sword,  and  saved 
the  general's  life.     One  of  the  officers  now  brought  a  candle 
from  Miss  Fenno's  room ;  and  exclaimed,  "  Sir,  you  have  de- 
fended yourself  too  well ;  you  have  done  too  much  for  one 
man.     You  must  excuse  haste.     Shall  we  help  you  on  with 
your  clothes  %     You  see  we  are  in  a  critical  situation."     The 
soldiers  were  ordered  out  to  parade  before  the  door.    The  ge- 
neral's clothes  were  soon  put  on,  except  his  coat ;  which  his 
wounded  arm  rendering  it  impossible  for  him  to  wear,  it  was 
committed  to  a  soldier.      Mrs.  Wadsworth  and  Miss  Fenno 
came  into  the  room ;  and,   suppressing  their  intense  emotions 
with  admirable  fortitude,  proposed  to  examine  the  general's 
wound.      This,  however,  the  haste  of  the  party  prevented. 
Mrs.  Wadsworth  threw  a  blanket  over  him  ;  and  Miss  Fenno 
tied  a  handkerchief  very  closely  around  his  arm,  to  check  the 
copious  effusion  of  blood.     A  soldier  then  took  him  out  of  the 
house.  He  was  much  exhausted  ;  and,  supposing  that  the  ball 
had  cut  an  artery,   told  the  officer  he  would  not  carry  him  far. 
Fortunately,  however,  the  blood  being  congealed  by  the  cold, 
and  stayed  by  the  bandage,  ceased  to  flow  ;  and  his  strength 
and  spirits  speedily  returned. 

The  party  withdrew  in  great  haste ;  and  increased  their  ex- 
pedition, in  consequence  of  the  report  of  a  musket  fired  at  no 
great  distance  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  The  two 
wounded   British  soldiers  were   mounted  on  a  horse,   taken 
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from  General  Wadsworth's  barn.  The  general  bimself  and  a 
wounded  American  soldier  were  on  foot ;  but  were  aided  in 
their  march  by  their  captors.  When  they  had  proceeded 
about  a  mile,  a  number  of  persons,  who  had  gathered  at  a 
small  house  on  the  way,  and  who  had  seen  the  party  when 
they  went  out,  hailed  them ;  and  asked  whether  they  had 
taken  General  Wadsworth.  They  said,  No  :  and  added,  that 
they  wished  to  leave  a  wounded  man  with  them  ;  that,  if  they 
took  good  care  of  him  they  should  be  well  paid  ;  but,  if  not, 
that  they  would  come  and  burn  their  house.  The  wounded 
man,  apparently  dying,  was  then  carried  into  the  house  ;  and 
General  Wadsworth,  after  being  warned  that  his  safety  de- 
pended upon  his  silence,  was  set  on  the  horse  behind  the  other 
wounded  soldier.  A  part  of  their  course  lay  over  a  frozen 
mill-pond,  about  a  mile  in  length.  At  the  head  of  this  pond 
they  were  met  by  some  of  the  party,  who  had  been  left  be- 
hind to  take  care  of  the  Methodist  preacher's  house.  These, 
having  learned  the  success  of  the  enterprise,  hurried  back  to 
the  privateer,  to  carry  the  news.  When  the  party  reached  the 
privateer,  some  were  overjoyed,  and  others  swore  bitterly. 
The  captain,  particularly,  was  in  a  rage,  on  being  informed, 
that  he  must  return  with  his  privateer  to  the  fort ;  and,  instead 
of  sending  the  prisoner  by  a  small  boat,  as  had  been  originally 
proposed,  must  convey  him  in  his  vessel.  Seeing  some  of 
his  men  wounded,  he  demanded,  with  a  furious  voice,  how  he, 
the  general,  dared  to  fire  on  the  king's  troops,  damned  him  for 
a  rebel,  and  ordered  him  to  go  and  help  launch  the  boat; 
declaring,  that,  if  he  did  not,  he  would  put  his  hanger  through 
his  body.  General  Wadsworth  coolly  answered,  that  he  was 
a  prisoner ;  was  badly  wounded ;  and  could  not  assist  in  launch- 
ing the  boat,  however  he  might  think  proper  to  treat  him. 

The  commanding  officer  had  gone  into  the  house,  to  take 
some  refreshment ;  but,  hearing  of  this  abusive  behaviour  of 
the  captain,  returned  immediately  ;  and,  in  a  manner  very  ho- 
nourable to  himself,  told  the  captain,  that  the  prisoner  was  a 
gentleman,  had  made  a  brave  defence,  and  was  to  be  treated 
accordingly.  At  the  same  time  he  informed  him,  that  he  must 
return  with  his  privateer  to  Bagaduce  (the  point  on  which  the 
British  fort  stood) ;  both  on  account  of  the  prisoner  and  of  his 
own  wounded  men  ;  and  must  therefore  embark  his  own  people. 
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and  the  party  immediately.  He  added  further,  that  his  con- 
duct should  be  represented  to  General  Campbell,  as  soon  as 
he  arrived.  The  poor  captain,  thunder-struck  with  this  de- 
nunciation, lost  his  importance  in  a  moment.  The  men  were 
embarked ;  the  stern  of  the  boat  was  given  to  the  general ; 
and,  after  they  had  gone  on  board,  the  best  cabin  and  the  most 
comfortable  things  which  the  vessel  could  afford. 

The  general's  arm  was  now  benumbed  rather  than  painful. 
The  vessel  was  soon  under  weigh  :  and  a  cold  northern  wind 
drove  her  with  such  violence,  as  seriously  to  incommode  Ge- 
neral Wadsworth  and  his  fellow-sufferers. 

I  will  now  return  to  the  ladies,  who  were  left  behind  in 
their  desolated  house.  Not  a  window  in  this  habitation 
escaped  the  destruction.  The  doors  were  broken  down  ;  and 
two  of  the  rooms  were  set  on  fire.  The  floors  were  drenched 
with  blood  :  and  on  one  of  them  lay  a  brave  old  soldier  (through 
whose  arm,  near  the  shoulder  joint,  had  been  driven  the  whole 
charge  of  a  musket,  consisting  of  a  wad,  powder,  and  ball), 
begging  for  death,  that  he  might  be  released  from  his  misery. 
To  add  to  the  sufferings  of  these  unfortunate  ladies,  a  number 
of  the  neighbouring  inhabitants,  having  heard  of  the  disaster, 
flocked  in  and  filled  the  house.  Here  they  did  nothing'  but 
gaze  about  with  an  idle  curiosity,  or  make  useless,  numerous, 
and  very  troublesome  inquiries.  Scarcely  any  tiling  could  be 
more  wearisome,  or  more  provoking.  At  length  the  ladies 
assumed  resolution  enough  to  reprove  them  with  some  seve- 
rity ;  and  thus  restored  them  from  the  stupor,  produced  bv 
these  novel  and  disastrous  events,  to  thought,  feeling,  and  ex- 
ertion. As  soon  as  they  had  fairly  recovered  themselves,  thev 
very  cordially  and  kindly  united  their  efforts  to  render  the  best 
offices  in  their  power.  The  next  morning  they  repaired  the 
doors  and  windows ;  cleansed  the  floors ;  dressed  the  wounded 
man  in  the  best  manner  in  their  power  ;  and  placed  the  family 
in  as  comfortable  circumstances  as  the  case  would  admit. 

You  will  easily  believe,  that  the  solicitude  of  both  General 
Wadsworth  and  the  ladies,  particularly  of  Mrs.  Wadsworth, 
was  extreme.  What  an  affectionate  wife  must  feel  for  a  hus- 
band, situated  as  he  was,  nothing  but  the  experience  of  such 
a  wife,  in  such  circumstances,  could  enable  even  the  female 
heart  to  realize.     To  all  his  other  distresses  was  added,  in  the 
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mind  of  the  general,  the  most  excruciating  anxiety  concerning 
his  little  son,  a  boy  of  five  years  old.  This  child,  and  a  sister 
younger  than  himself,  slept  with  a  maid  in  the  bed-room ;  di- 
rectly in  the  range  of  the  enemy's  first  discharge  into  the 
kitchen.  As  the  general  was  leaving  the  door,  after  he  had 
been  made  a  prisoner,  the  maid  came  to  it  with  the  younger 
child  ;  but  he  could  not  recollect  that  he  had  seen  his  son  after 
the  onset.  This,  he  thought,  could  scarcely  have  happened, 
unless  the  child  had  been  killed. 

Near  the  close  of  the  day  the  privateer  approached  the  place 
of  her  destination.  The  signal  of  success  was  made ;  the  cap- 
ture of  General  Wadsworth  announced ;  and  the  shore 
thronged  with  spectators  to  see  the  man,  who  through  the 
preceding  year  had  disappointed  all  the  designs  of  the  British 
in  this  quarter.  They  were  composed  of  Britons  and  Ameri- 
can refugees,  of  every  class.  David  has  often  deprecated  in 
the  most  pathetic  manner  the  triumph  of  his  enemies.  Gene- 
ral Wadsworth  was  now  furnished  with  an  opportunity  of  re- 
alizing the  import  of  the  language,  and  entering  deeply  into  the 
feelings  of  the  Psalmist. 

The  general  left  the  privateer  amid  loud  shouts  of  the  rab- 
ble, which  covered  the  shore ;  and  was  conducted  to  the  house 
of  a  very  respectable  refugee,  until  a  report  concerning  the 
success  of  the  expedition  should  be  made  to  General  Camp- 
bell, the  commandant  of  the  post,  and  his  orders  should  be 
received. 

A  guard  soon  came,  with  orders  to  bring  the  prisoner  to 
the  guard  room  within  the  fort,  which  was  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  landing.  A  guard,  even  of  an  enemy,  was  to  him  a 
very  desirable  accompaniment  at  the  present  time ;  for  among 
those,  who  were  around  him,  there  were  many  persons  from 
whom,  in  these  circumstances,  he  had  nothing  to  expect  but 
abuse.  When  he  arrived  at  the  fort,  he  was  conducted  into 
the  officer's  guard  room,  and  was  treated  with  politeness. 
Soon  after,  General  Campbell  sent  a  messenger  to  General 
Wadsworth,  with  his  compliments,  informing  him,  that  his 
situation  should  be  made  as  comfortable  as  it  could  be,  and 
that  a  surgeon  should  attend  him  immediately,  to  dress  his 
wound.  The  surgeon  soon  came,  and  upon  examination  found 
the  joint  of  the  elbow  uninjured,  and  pronounced  the  wound 
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to  be  free  from  danger,  if  the  artery  was  unhurt.  This,  he 
said,  could  not  be  determined  until  a  suppuration  had  taken 
place.  After  the  wound  had  been  dressed,  and  supper  served, 
General  Wadsworth  retired  to  rest.  In  the  morning  the 
commandant  sent  an  invitation  to  him  to  breakfast  with  him, 
and  at  table  paid  him  very  handsome  compliments  on  the  de- 
fence which  he  had  made,  observing,  however,  that  he  had 
exposed  himself  in  a  degree  not  perfectly  justifiable.  His 
guest  replied,  that,  from  the  manner  of  the  attack,  he  had  no 
reason  to  suspect  any  design  of  taking  him  alive,  and  that  he 
intended,  therefore,  to  sell  his  life  as  dearly  as  possible. 
"  These  things,"  said  General  Campbell,  "  are  very  natural 
to  gentlemen  of  our  profession.  But,  Sir,  I  understand  that 
the  captain  of  the  privateer  treated  you  very  ill :  I  shall  see 
that  matter  set  right."  He  then  informed  his  guest,  that  a 
room  in  the  officers'  barracks,  within  the  fort,  was  prepared 
for  him,  and  that  he  should  send  his  orderly  sergeant  daily  to 
attend  him  to  breakfast  and  dinner  at  his  table,  where  a  seat 
would  always  be  reserved  for  him,  whenever  he  chose  to  ac- 
cept of  it.  This  polite  proffer  was  followed  by  other  observa- 
tions of  the  same  general  nature,  after  which  General  Wads- 
worth  withdrew  to  his  quarters. 

He  was  now  alone.  He  was  a  prisoner.  The  ardour  of 
enterprise  was  over.  He  had  no  object  to  engage  his  atten- 
tion ;  no  plan  to  pursue ;  no  motive  to  excite  an  effort,  or 
even  to  rouse  a  vigorous  thought.  The  calm,  sluggish  course 
became  absolutely  dead  when  contrasted  by  his  mind  with  the 
storm  of  war  which  had  just  passed  over.  General  Campbell, 
probably  foreseeing  that  such  must  be  his  prisoner's  situation, 
sent  him,  in  the  course  of  the  forenoon,  several  books  of 
amusement,  and  then  calling  upon  him  in  person,  endeavoured 
by  cheerful  conversation  to  make  the  time  pass  agreeably. 

Not  long  after,  the  officers  of  the  party  came  in  to  inquire 
concerning  his  situation ;  and,  while  they  were  present,  ap- 
peared the  redoubtable  captain  of  the  privateer.  He  told 
General  Wadsworth,  that  he  called  to  ask  pardon  for  what  had 
fallen  from  him  when  in  a  passion ;  that  it  was  not  in  his  na- 
ture to  treat  a  gentleman  prisoner  ill ;  that  the  unexpected 
disappointment  of  his  cruise  had  thrown  him  off  his  guard ; 
and  that  he  hoped  that  this  would  be  deemed  a  sufficient 
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apology.  General  Wadsworth  accepted  it,  and  his  visitors 
withdrew.  Neither  books  nor  company,  however,  could  pre- 
vent the  forenoon  from  being  tedious  and  long.  '*  Remem- 
brance," in  spite  of  amusement,  would  "  wake  with  all  her 
busy  train."  Anticipation,  sometimes  her  very  restless  and 
intrusive  companion,  would  present  melancholy  pictures,  and 
whisper  prophecies  of  suffering  and  sorrow.  About  four 
o'clock  P.  M.  the  orderly  sergeant,  presenting  the  compli- 
ments of  the  commandant,  summoned  General  Wadsworth  to 
dinner.  He  accepted  the  invitation,  notwithstanding  his  suf- 
ferings, and  particularly  as  he  had  a  wish  to  see  the  guests. 
They  were  numerous,  and  consisted  of  all  the  principal 
officers  of  the  garrison.  Their  conversation  was  evidently 
guarded,  but  delicate,  and  particularly  polite  to  the  stranger. 
His  arm,  however,  began  to  be  painful,  and,  having  satisfied 
his  curiosity,  he  respectfully  withdrew. 

The  first  object,  which  now  seriously  engaged  his  attention, 
was  to  obtain  some  knowledge  concerning  the  situation  of  his 
wife  and  family,  and  to  communicate  his  own  to  them.  For 
this  purpose  he  wrote,  the  next  morning,  a  billet  to  the  com- 
mandant, requesting  that  a  flag  of  truce  might  be  sent  to  a 
militia  officer  in  Camden,  a  town  on  the  south-western  skirt  of 
Penobscot  bay,  not  far  distant  from  Bagaduce,  with  a  letter  to 
the  governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  another  to  Mrs.  Wadsworth. 
The  request  was  immediately  granted,  on  the  condition  that 
the  letter  to  the  governor  should  be  inspected.  To  this 
General  Wadsworth  made  no  objection.  The  letter  contained 
nothing  but  an  account  of  his  own  situation,  a  request,  that  an 
exchange  might  be  speedily  effected  in  his  favour,  and  an  ex- 
hibition of  the  obliging  manner  in  which  he  had  been  treated 
since  he  had  been  made  a  prisoner.  The  letter  was  perfectly 
acceptable  to  the  British  commander. 

The  flag  was  given  to  Lieutenant  Stookton,  the  officer  by 
whom  General  Wadsworth  had  been  taken  prisoner.  As  soon 
as  the  weather  permitted,  he  set  out  for  Camden  in  a  boat, 
and  within  a  fortnight  from  the  disastrous  night  mentioned 
above,  returned  with  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Wadsworth.  This 
letter,  to  lus  great  joy,  informed  him,  that  his  wife  and  family 
were  in  more  comfortable  circumstances  than  he  had  pre- 
pared to  imagine,  and  particularly  that  his  son  was  alive.   The 
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child  had  slept  through  the  whole  of  that  dreadful  night, 
and  knew  nothing  of  the  family  sufferings  until  the  next 
morning. 

This  fortnight  had  been  a  painful  one  to  General  Wads- 
worth.  The  increasing  inflammation  of  his  wound  had  con- 
fined him  entirely  to  his  room ;  and  the  sudden  transition  from 
domestic  happiness  to  a  gloomy  solitude,  and  from  liberty  to  a 
prison,  admitted  of  few  consolations.  General  Campbell  con- 
tinued his  attention  to  him  for  some  time.  About  half  of  the 
officers  in  the  garrison  called  upon  him  as  often  as  propriety 
permitted.  Their  conversation,  in  which  political  discussions 
were  carefully  avoided,  was  intentionally  made  as  agreeable  to 
him  as  might  be.  They  also  sent  him  in  succession  a  variety 
of  entertaining  books.  Upon  the  whole,  the  connection 
formed  between  him  and  them  became  not  only  pleasant,  but 
interesting. 

At  the  end  of  five  weeks,  his  wound  was  so  far  healed,  that 
he  was  able  to  go  abroad.  He  then  sent  to  General  Camp- 
bell a  note,  requesting  the  customary  privilege  of  a  parole. 
The  request  was  not  granted.  The  reasons  assigned  were, 
that  it  would  be  unsafe  for  General  Wadsworth  to  expose 
himself  to  the  hostility  of  the  refugees,  some  of  whom  were 
his  bitter  enemies  ;  that  the  garrison  might  be  endangered  by 
the  inspection  of  a  military  man ;  and,  particularly,  that  Ge- 
neral Campbell  had  reported  his  situation  to  the  commanding 
officer  at  New- York,  and  must  therefore  receive  his  directions 
before  he  made  any  alterations  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
prisoner.  These  reasons  had  weight,  and  General  Wads- 
worth  acquiesced.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  permitted  to 
take  the  air  in  pleasant  weather,  by  walking  some  time, 
every  convenient  day,  on  the  parade  within  the  fort,  under 
the  care  of  the  officer  of  the  guard.  In  these  walks  he  was 
attended  by  two  sentinels,  and  accompanied  by  some  of  the 
officers  of  the  garrison.  These  little  excursions  were  very 
favourable,  both  to  his  health  and  spirits.  Upon  the  whole,  to 
use  his  own  language,  his  confinement  became  tolerable. 

In  about  two  months,  when  the  mild  season  was  approach- 
ing, and  began  to  relax  the  chains  of  winter,  Mrs.  Wadsworth 
and  Miss  Fenno,  under  the  protection  of  a  passport  from 
General  Campbell,  arrived  at  Bagaduce,  and  were  conducted 
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with  much  civility  to  his  quarters.  General  Campbell,  and 
many  of  his  officers,  cheerfully  contributed  their  efforts  to  ren- 
der the  visit  agreeable  to  all  concerned.  It  continued  ten 
days.  In  the  mean  time  an  answer,  or  rather  orders,  had  ar- 
rived from  the  commanding  general  at  New- York.  This 
General  Wadsworth  augured  from  the  change  of  countenance 
in  some  of  the  officers.  The  import  of  the  orders  was  inten- 
tionally concealed  from  Mrs.  W.  and  Miss  F.  But  Miss  F. 
had  accidentally  learned  their  nature,  by  a  hint  which  fell  from 
an  officer,  occasionally  at  the  general's  quarters,  and  indicated 
that  he  was  not  to  be  exchanged,  but  to  be  sent  either  to 
New- York,  or  Halifax,  or  some  other  place  in  the  British  do- 
minions. This  information  she  carefully  concealed  until  the 
moment  of  der  departure,  when,  to  prevent  Mrs.  W.  from 
suspecting  her  design,  she  barely  said,  with  a  significant 
air,  "  General  Wadsworth,  take  care  of  yourself."  The 
weather  being  fine,  the  ladies  re-embarked,  and,  without  any 
serious  misfortune,  landed,  the  second  day,  at  Camden. 

I  am,  Sir,  &e. 


LETTER   XIX. 


Story  of  General  Wadsworth  concluded.   Major  Burton. 

Dear  Sir; 

Soon  after  the  departure  of  the  ladies,  General 
Wadsworth  was  informed,  that  a  parole  could  not  be  given 
to  him,  because  some  of  the  refugees  had  communicated  un- 
favourable information  concerning  him  to  the  commander  in 
chief  at  New-York.  From  this  time,  General  Campbell  with- 
held his  civilities.  Other  officers  in  the  garrison,  however, 
visited  him  daily,  treated  him  with  polite  attention,  and  be- 
guiled by  various  amusements  the  tedious  hours  of  his  cap- 
tivity. He  learned,  from  the  servants  who  attended  him,  that 
he  was  not  to  be  exchanged,  but  sent  to  England,  as  a  rebel 
of  too  much  consequence  to  be  safely  trusted  with  his  liberty. 

Not  long  afterwards,  about  the  middle  of  April,  Major 
Benjamin  Burton,  an  agreeable,  brave,  and  worthy  man,  who 
had  served  under  General  Wadsworth  the  preceding  summer, 
was  taken,  on  his  passage  from  Boston  to  St.  George's  river, 
the  place  of  his  residence,  brought  to  the  fort  at  Bagaduce, 
and  lodged  in  the  same  room  with  General  Wadsworth.  Bur- 
ton confirmed  the  report  of  the  servants.  He  had  learned, 
from  a  source  which  he  justly  regarded  as  authentic,  that  both 
himself  and  the  General  were  to  be  sent,  immediately  after 
the  return  of  a  privateer,  now  out  upon  a  cruise,  either  to 
New- York  or  to  Halifax,  and  thence  to  England.  There 
they  were  to  remain  prisoners  until  the  close  of  the  war,  and 
were  to  be  treated  afterwards  as  circumstances  should  direct. 
This  intelligence,  thus  confirmed,  explained  at  once  the 
monitory  caution  of  Miss  Fenno,  and  perfectly  exhibited  to 
General  Wadsworth  the  importance  of  taking  care  of  him- 
self 

The  gentlemen  were  not  long  in  determining,  that  they 
would  not  cross  the  Atlantic  as  prisoners.     They  resolved, 
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that  they  would  effect  their  escape,  or  perish  in  the  attempt. 
When  an  enterprise,  bordering  on  desperation,  is  resolutely 
undertaken,  the  means  of  accomplishing  it  are  rarely  wanted. 

It  must,  however,  be  admitted,  that  scarcely  any  circum- 
stances could  promise  less  than  theirs.  They  were  confined 
in  a  grated  room,  in  the  officers'  barracks,  within  the  fort. 
The  walls  of  this  fortress,  exclusively  of  the  depth  of  the 
ditch  surrounding  it,  were  twenty  feet  high,  with  fraising  on 
the  top,  and  chevaux-de-frise  at  the  bottom.  Two  sentinels 
were  always  in  the  entry ;  and  their  door,  the  upper  part  of 
which  was  a  window-sash,  might  be  opened  by  these  watch- 
men whenever  they  thought  proper,  and  was  actually  opened 
at  seasons  of  peculiar  darkness  and  silence.  At  the  exterior 
doors  of  the  entries  sentinels  were  also  stationed,  as  were 
others  in  the  body  of  the  fort,  and  at  the  quarters  of  General 
Campbell.  At  the  guard-house  a  strong  guard  was  daily 
mounted.  Several  sentinels  were  daily  stationed  on  the  walls 
of  the  fort,  and  a  complete  line  occupied  them  by  night. 
Without  the  ditch,  glacis,  and  abattis,  another  complete  set  of 
soldiers  patrolled  through  the  night  also.  The  gate  of  the 
fort  was  shut  at  sun -set,  and  a  piquet  guard  was  placed  on  or 
near  the  isthmus  leading  from  the  fort  to  the  main  land. 

Bagaduce,  on  the  middle  of  which  the  fort  stands,  is  a 
peninsula,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  and  a  mile  in 
breadth,  washed  by  Penobscot  bay  on  the  south,  Bagaduce 
river  on  the  east,  on  the  north-west  by  a  broad  cove,  and 
throughout  the  remainder  of  the  circle  by  the  bay  and  river  of 
Penobscot^  A  sandy  beach,  however,  connects  it  with  the 
main  land  on  the  western  side.  From  these  facts,  the  diffi- 
culties of  making  an  escape  may  be  imperfectly  imagined. 
Indeed,  nothing  but  the  melancholy  prospect  of  a  deplorable 
captivity  in  the  hands  of  an  enemy,  exasperated  by  a  long  and 
tedious  war,  carried  on  against  those  who  were  deemed 
rebels,  could  have  induced  the  prisoners  to  take  this  reso- 
lution. 

Not  long  after,  a  cartel  arrived  from  Boston,  bringing  let- 
ters from  the  governor  and  council  to  General  Wadsworth, 
with  a  proposal  for  his  exchange,  and  a  sum  of  money,  &c, 
for  his  use.  These  were  carefully  delivered  to  him ;  but  the 
exchange  being,  as  General  Campbell  said,  not  authorised,  he 
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refused  to  liberate  the  prisoners.  This  determination  they 
had  expected. 

Several  plans  were  proposed  by  the  gentlemen  for  their 
escape,  and  successively  rejected.  At  length  they  resolved  on 
the  following.  The  room,  in  which  they  were  confined,  was 
ceiled  with  boards :  one  of  these  they  determined  to  cut  off, 
so  as  to  make  a  hole  sufficiently  large  for  a  man  to  go  through* 
After  having  passed  through  this  hole,  they  proposed  to  creep 
along  one  of  the  joists,  under  which  these  boards  were  nailed, 
and  thus  to  pass  over  the  officers'  rooms,  bordering  on  it,  un- 
til they  should  come  to  the  next,  or  middle  entry,  and  then  to 
lower  themselves  down  into  this  entry  by  a  blanket,  which 
they  proposed  to  carry  with  them.  If  they  should  be  dis- 
covered, they  proposed  to  act  the  character  of  officers,  be- 
longing to  the  garrison,  intoxicated.  These  being  objects  to 
which  the  sentinels  were  familiarised,  they  hoped  in  this  dis- 
guise to  escape  detection.  If  they  should  not  be  discovered, 
the  passage  to  the  walls  of  the  fort  was  easy.  Thence  they 
intended  to  leap  into  the  ditch,  and,  if  they  escaped  without 
serious  injury  from  the  fall,  to  make  the  best  of  their  way  to 
the  cove,  on  the  surface  of  whose  water  they  meant  to  leave 
their  hats  floating  (if  they  should  be  closely  pursued),  to 
attract  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  while  they  were  softly  and 
silently  making  their  escape. 

Such  was  their  original  plan.  Accordingly,  after  the 
prisoners  had  been  seen  by  the  sentinel,  looking  through  the 
glass  of  the  door,  to  have  gone  to  bed,  General  Wadsworth 
got  up,  the  room  being  dark,  and,  standing  in  a  chair,  at- 
tempted to  cut  with  his  knife  the  intended  opening,  but  he 
found  the  attempt  useless  and  hazardous.  It  was  useless,  be- 
cause the  labour  was  too  great  to  be  accomplished  with  the 
necessary  expedition.  It  was  hazardous,  because  the  noise, 
made  by  the  strokes  of  the  knife,  could  not  fail,  amid  the 
profound  silence,  of  being  heard  by  the  sentinel,  and  because 
the  next  morning  must  bring  on  an  unpleasant  detection. 
This  part  of  the  design  was,  therefore,  given  up. 

The  next  day,  a  soldier,  who  was  their  barber,  was  re- 
quested to  procure  a  large  gimlet,  and  bring  it  with  him 
when  he  came  the  next  time  to  dress  General  Wadsworth. 
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This  he  promised,  and  performed,  without  a  suspicion  that  it 
was  intended  for  any  thing  more  than  amusement.  He  re- 
ceived a  dollar  for  this  piece  of  civility ;  and  was  sufficiently 
careful  not  to  disclose  a  secret,  which  might  create  trouble  for 
himself. 

The  prisoners  waited  with  anxiety  for  the  arrival  of  the  suc- 
ceeding night.  To  their  surprise,  the  noise  made  by  the 
gimlet  was  such  as  to  alarm  their  apprehensions,  and  induce 
them  again  to  desist.  They  were,  however,  not  discouraged, 
but  determined  to  make  the  experiment  again  during  the  day, 
when  they  hoped  the  noise  would  either  not  be  heard  at  all, 
or  would  attract  no  notice.  The  eyes  of  the  sentinels  were 
now  to  be  eluded ;  for  the  operation  must  in  this  case  be  per- 
formed at  times,  when  they  might  very  naturally  be  employed 
in  inspecting  the  room.  It  was  necessary,  also,  to  escape  the 
observation  of  their  servants,  who  often  came  in  without  any 
warning ;  and  that  of  the  officers,  who  were  accustomed  to 
visit  them  at  almost  all  times  of  the  day.  But  on  these  diffi- 
culties their  persevering  minds  dwelt,  only  for  the  purpose  of 
overcoming  them.  The  two  sentinels,  who  guarded  the 
prisoners,  commonly  walked  through  the  entry,  one  after  the 
other,  from  the  front  of  the  building  to  the  rear.  This  dis- 
tance was  exactly  the  breadth  of  two  rooms.  After  they  had 
begun  their  walk,  the  prisoners  watched  them  with  attention 
until  they  acquired  a  complete  comprehension  of  the  length  of 
the  intervals  between  the  moments,  at  which  the  sentinels 
successively  passed  their  door.  The  prisoners  then  began  to 
walk,  within  their  room,  at  the  same  pace  with  that  of  their 
watchmen ;  the  sound  of  their  feet  being  mutually  heard,  and 
all  passing  by  the  glass  door  the  same  way  at  the  same  time. 
The  prisoners  in  this  manner  took  two  turns  across  the  room, 
while  a  sentinel  took  one  through  the  entry.  This  difference 
of  time  gave  them  all  the  opportunities,  which  they  enjoyed, 
for  using  their  gimlet. 

General  Wadsworth,  being  of  the  middle  stature,  could, 
while  standing  on  the  floor,  only  reach  the  ceiling  with  the 
ends  of  his  fingers.  But  Major  Burton  was  very  tall,  and 
could  reach  it  conveniently,  so  as  to  use  the  gimlet  without 
the  aid  of  a  chair.     This  was  a  very  fortunate  circumstance; 
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as  it  saved  appearances,  and  not  improbably  prevented  the  dis- 
covery, to  which  they  were  exposed  from  so  many  sources. 
Accordingly,  whilst  the  garrison  was  under  arms  on  the  parade, 
and  their  servants  were  purposely  sent  away  on  errands,  the 
gentlemen  began  their  walk,  and  passed  by  the  glass  door  with 
the  sentinels.  General  Wadsworth  then  walked  on ;  but  Ma- 
jor Burton,  stopping  short  in  the  proper  spot,  perforated  the 
ceiling  with  his  gimlet,  in  sufficient  season  to  join  General 
Wadsworth  on  his  return.  Again  they  passed  the  door,  and 
returned,  as  if  by  mere  accident ;  when  the  ceiling  was  in  the 
same  manner  perforated  again.  This  process  was  repeated 
until  a  sufficient  number  of  holes  were  bored.  The  inter- 
stices in  the  mean  time  were  cut  through  with  a  pen-knife ; 
the  wounds  in  the  ceiling,  which  were  small,  being  carefully 
covered  with  a  paste  of  chewed  bread,  almost  of  the  same 
colour  with  that  of  the  board.  The  dust,  made  by  the  gimlet, 
was  also  carefully  swept  from  the  floor.  In  this  manner  they 
completely  avoided  suspicion,  either  from  the  sentinels,  the 
servants,  or  the  gentlemen  by  whom  they  were  visited.  In 
the  course  of  three  weeks  a  board  was  entirely  cut  asunder, 
except  a  small  part  at  each  corner,  which  was  left  for  the  pur- 
pose of  holding  the  severed  piece  in  its  proper  place,  lest  some 
accident  should  open  the  passage  prematurely. 

During  all  this  time  the  prisoners  had  watched  every  thing, 
which  related  to  the  return  of  the  privateer,  in  which  they 
were  to  be  embarked.  They  had,  also,  made  every  unsus- 
picious inquiry  in  their  power,  while  occasionally  conversing 
with  their  visitors  and  with  the  servants,  concerning  the  situa- 
tion of  the  exterior  part  of  the  fort,  the  ditch,  the  position  of 
the  chevaux-de-frise,  the  fraising,  the  posting  of  the  outer  sen- 
tinels, and  piquet-guard.  The  scraps  of  information,  which 
were  obtained  in  this  cautious  manner,  General  Wadsworth, 
who  was  tolerably  well  acquainted  with  the  place,  was  able  to 
put  together  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  form  a  complete  view  of 
the  whole  ground,  to  fix  with  precision  the  place,  where  they 
should  attempt  to  cross  the  wall,  where,  if  separated  by  accident, 
they  should  meet  again,  and  to  determine  on  several  other  ob- 
jects of  the  same  general  nature.  Major  Burton,  whose  first 
acquaintance  with  Bagaduce  commenced  when  he  was  landed 
as  a  prisoner,  was  less  able  to  form  correct  views  concerning 
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these  subjects  ,•  and  laboured,  therefore,  under  disadvantages, 
which  might  prove  serious. 

The  privateer  was  now  daily  expected.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  observe,  that  the  prisoners  regarded  the  moment  of 
her  approach  with  extreme  anxiety.  They  wished  for  a  dark 
and  boisterous  night  to  conceal  their  attempt,  and  to  escape 
from  the  observation  of  their  guard ;  but  determined,  that  if 
such  an  opportunity  should  not  be  furnished  before  the  return 
of  the  privateer,  to  seize  the  best  time  which  should  occur. 
A  part  of  the  meat,  supplied  for  their  daily  meals,  they  laid 
up  and  dried,  and  preserved  the  crust  of  their  bread  to  sustain 
them  on  their  projected  excursion.  They  also  made  each  a 
large  skewer  of  strong  wood,  with  which  they  intended  to 
fasten  the  corner  of  a  large  bed-blanket  to  one  of  the  stakes 
in  the  fraising,  on  the  top  of  the  wall ;  in  order  to  let  them- 
selves down  more  easily  into  the  ditch. 

When  their  preparations  were  finished,  a  whole  week 
elapsed  without  a  single  favourable  night.  Their  anxiety  be- 
came intense.  The  weather  became  warm :  and  the  butter, 
which  had  been  accidentally  attached  to  some  of  the  bread, 
employed  as  paste  to  cover  the  holes  in  the  ceiling,  spread 
along  the  neighbouring  parts  of  the  board,  and  discoloured 
them  to  a  considerable  extent.  This  fact  alarmed  them  not  a 
little ;  particularly  when  their  visitors  were  now  and  then 
gazing  around  the  room,  in  which  they  were  confined.  Nor 
were  their  apprehensions  at  all  lessened  by  several  incidental 
expressions  of  some  British  officers,  which  to  the  jealous 
minds  of  the  prisoners  seemed  to  indicate,  that  their  design 
was  discovered. 

On  the  afternoon  of  June  18th  the  sky  was  overcast.  At 
the  close  of  evening,  thick  clouds  from  the  south  brought  on 
an  unusual  darkness.  The  lightning  began  to  blaze  with  in- 
tense splendour,  and  speedily  became  almost  incessant.  About 
eleven  o'clock  the  flashes  ceased.  The  prisoners  sat  up  till 
this  time,  apparently  playing  at  cards,  but  really  waiting  for 
the  return  of  absolute  darkness.  Suddenly  rain  began  to  de- 
scend in  torrents.  The  darkness  was  profound.  The  pro- 
pitious moment,  for  which  they  had  so  long  waited  with  ex- 
treme solicitude,  had,  as  they  believed,  finally  come,  and  more 
advantageously  than  could  have  been  reasonably  expected. 
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They,  therefore,  went  immediately  to  bed,  while  the  sen- 
tinel was  looking*  through  the  glass  door,  and  extinguished 
their  candles. 

They  then  immediately  rose,  and  dressed  themselves.  Ge- 
neral Wadsworth,  standing  in  a  chair,  attempted  to  cut  the 
corner  of  the  board,  which  had  been  left,  to  prevent  the 
severed  piece  from  falling ;  but  found  that  he  made  a  slow 
progress.  Major  Burton  then  took  the  knife,  and  within 
somewhat  less  than  an  hour  completed  the  intended  opening. 
The  noise  attending  this  operation  was  considerable,  but  was 
drowned  by  the  rain  upon  the  roof.  Burton  ascended  first, 
and,  being  a  large  man,  forced  his  way  through  the  hole  with 
difficulty.  By  agreement  he  was  to  proceed  along  the  joists, 
till  he  reached  the  middle  entry,  where  he  was  to  wait  for  his 
companion.  The  fowls,  which  roosted  above  these  rooms, 
gave  notice  of  his  passage  by  their  cackling,  but  it  was  un- 
heeded, and  perhaps  unheard,  by  the  sentinels.  As  soon  as 
this  noise  ceased,  General  Wadsworth  put  his  blanket  through 
the  hole,  fastened  it  with  a  skewer,  and  attempted  with  this 
aid  to  make  his  way  through  the  passage,  standing  in  a  chair 
below.  But  he  found  his  arm  weaker,  and  of  less  service, 
than  he  had  expected.  He  did  not  accomplish  his  design 
without  extreme  difficulty.  But  the  urgency  of  the  case  re- 
animated his  mind,  invigorated  his  limbs,  and  enabled  him  at 
length  to  overcome  every  obstacle.  The  auspicious  rain,  in 
the  mean  time,  roaring  incessantly  on  the  roof  of  the  building', 
entirely  concealed  the  noise,  which  he  made  during  this  part 
of  his  enterprise,  and  which  in  a  common  season  must  cer- 
tainly have  betrayed  him. 

When  the  General  had  reached  the  middle  entry,  he  could 
not  find  his  companion.  After  searching  for  him  several  mi- 
nutes in  vain,  he  perceived  the  air  blowing  in  through  the  door 
of  the  entry,  and  concluded  that  Major  Burton  had  already 
gone  out,  and  left  the  door  open.  He  therefore  gave  over 
the  search,  and  proceeded  to  take  care  of  himself.  After 
passing  through  the  door  he  felt  his  way  along  the  eastern 
side,  the  northern  end,  and  a  part  of  the  western  side  of 
the  building;  walking  directly  under  the  sheet  of  water, 
which  poured  from  the  roof,  that  he  might  avoid  impinging 
against  any  person,   accidentally  in  his  way  ;  a  misfortune,  to 
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which  he  was  entirely  exposed  by  the  extreme  darkness  of 
the  night. 

After  he  had  reached  the  western  side  of  the  building,  he 
made  his  way  toward  the  neighbouring  wall  of  the  fort,  and 
attempted  to  climb  the  bank ;  but  the  ascent  being  steep,  and 
the  sand  giving  way,  he  found  it  impossible  to  reach  the  top. 
He  then  felt  out  an  oblique  path,  and  ascended  to  the  top ; 
as  from  his  window  he  had  observed  the  soldiers  do,  when 
they  went  out  to  man  the  wall.  After  he  had  gained  the  top, 
he  proceeded  to  the  spot  on  the  north  bastion,  where  Burton 
and  himself  had  agreed  to  cross  the  wall,  if  no  accident  should 
intervene.  When  he  had  arrived  at  this  place,  and  was  en- 
deavouring to  discover  the  sentry  boxes,  that  he  might  creep 
between  them,  across  the  top  of  the  wall,  the  guardhouse 
door  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  fort  was  thrown  open,  and 
the  sergeant  of  the  guard  called  "  Relief,  turn  out."  In- 
stantly there  was  a  scrambling  on  the  gorge  of  the  bastion, 
opposite  to  that  where  he  now  was.  This  scrambling  he  knew 
must  be  made  by  Burton.  The  rain  in  the  mean  time  kept 
the  sentinels  within  their  boxes,  and  made  such  a  noise  on 
them,  that  they  could  not  hear  that  which  was  made  by  the 
prisoners.  In  this  critical  moment  no  time  was  to  be  lost. 
The  relief  guard  was  approaching.  General  Wadsworth  made 
all  haste,  therefore,  to  get  himself  with  his  heavy  blanket 
across  the  parapet  upon  the  fraising,  which  was  on  the  ex- 
terior margin  of  the  wall;  a  measure  indispensable,  to  pre- 
vent the  relief  from  treading  on  him  as  they  came  round  on 
the  top  of  the  wall ;  and  he  barely  effected  it  during  the  time, 
in  which  the  relief  was  shifting  the  sentinels.  At  the  same 
time  he  fastened,  with  the  skewer,  the  corner  of  his  blanket 
round  a  picket  of  the  fraising ;  so  that  it  might  hang  at  the 
greatest  length  beneath  him.  After  the  relief  had  passed  on, 
the  General  with  great  difficulty,  arising  particularly  from  the 
lameness  of  his  arm,  slid  with  his  feet  foremost  off  the  ends  of 
the  pickets  of  the  fraising ;  clinging  with  his  arms  and  hands  to 
the  ends ;  thus  bringing  himself  underneath  the  pickets,  so  as 
to  get  hold  of  the  blanket,  hanging  below.  Then  he  let  him- 
self down  by  the  blanket,  until  he  reached  the  corner,  nearest 
to  the  ground.  From  this  he  dropped,  without  injury,  on  the 
berme,    and    within  the  chevaux-de-frise,  which  lay  on  the 
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berrae.  Leaving  his  blanket  suspended  from  the  fraising,  he 
crept  into  the  chevaux-de-frise,  nearest  to  the  spot  where  he 
had  descended,  and  moved  softly  along  to  the  next  angle. 
Here  he  remained  without  noise  or  motion,  until  the  relief, 
having  gone  round  the  walls  and  out  of  the  gate,  to  relieve 
the  sentinels  without  the  abattis,  should  have  passed  by.  As 
soon  as  he  had  heard  them  pass,  and  before  the  sentinels  had 
become  accustomed  to  noises  around  them,  he  crept  softly 
down  into  the  ditch,  went  out  at  the  water  course,  between 
the  sentry  boxes,  and  descended  the  declivity  of  the  hill,  on 
which  the  fort  stood,  into  the  open  field.  Finding  himself 
fairly  without  the  fort,  and  without  the  line  of  sentries,  and 
perceiving  no  evidence  that  he  had  been  discovered,  he  could 
scarcely  persuade  himself,  that  the  whole  adventure  was  not  a 
dream ;  from  which  he  might  soon  awake,  and  find  himself 
still  in  his  prison. 

Both  the  rain  and  the  darkness  continued.  He  groped  his 
way,  therefore,  among  rocks,  stumps,  and  brush,  very  leisurely, 
to  an  old  guard-house  on  the  shore  of  the  back  cove.  This 
building  had  been  agreed  upon  between  the  prisoners  as 
their  place  of  rendezvous,  if  any  accident  should  separate 
them.  After  searching,  and  waiting  for  his  companion  half 
an  hour  in  vain,  he  proceeded  onward  to  the  cove.  The  time 
was  happily  that  of  low  water.  Here  he  drew  off  his  shoes 
and  stockings,  took  his  hat  from  the  skirt  of  his  coat,  to  which 
hitherto  it  had  been  pinned,  girded  up  his  clothes,  and  began 
to  cross  the  water,  which  was  about  a  mile  in  breadth.  For- 
tunately he  found  it  nowhere  more  than  three  feet  in  depth. 
Having  safely  arrived  at  the  opposite  shore,  and  put  on  his 
stockings  and  shoes,  he  found  the  rain  beginning  to  abate, 
and  the  sky  becoming  less  dark.  Still  he  saw  nothing  of  his 
companion. 

It  was  now  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  General 
Wadsworth  had  left  the  fort  a  mile  and  a  half  behind  him ; 
and  had  perceived  no  noise,  which  indicated,  that  the  enemy 
had  discovered  his  escape.  His  own  proper  course  now  lay, 
for  about  a  mile,  up  a  very  gently  sloping  acclivity,  on  the  sum- 
mit of  which  was  a  road,  formerly  cut  under  his  direction,  for 
the  purpose  of  moving  heavy  cannon.  The  whole  ascent  was 
overspread  with  trees,  blown  down  by  the  wind  ;  and  to  gain 
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the  summit  cost  him  the  labour  of  at  least  an  hour.  At  length 
he  reached  the  road,  but,  after  keeping  it  about  half  a  mile,  de- 
termined to  betake  himself  to  the  woods,  and  make  his  way 
through  them  to  the  river.  Here  the  day  dawned,  and  the 
rain  abated.  Here,  also,  he  heard  the  reveille  beat  at  the 
fort.  He  reached  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Penobscot  just 
below  the  Lower  Narrows  at  sun-rise,  and  found  a  small  canoe 
at  the  very  spot  where  he  first  came  to  the  river ;  but  he  was 
afraid  to  cross  it  in  this  place,  lest  the  inhabitants  on  the  op- 
posite shore,  through  fear  of  the  enemy,  or  hostility  to  him, 
should  carry  him  back  to  the  fort ;  or  lest  their  kindness,  if 
they  should  be  disposed  to  befriend  him,  should  prove  their 
ruin.  He  therefore  made  the  best  of  his  way  up  the  river, 
at  the  foot  of  the  bank,  and  kept  as  near  as  he  could  to  the 
water's  edge,  that  the  flood  tide,  which  was  now  running, 
might  cover  his  steps,  and  prevent  his  course  from  being  pur- 
sued by  blood-hounds  kept  at  the  fort.  In  this  manner,  also, 
he  escaped  the  notice  of  the  inhabitants  living  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  river. 

About  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  sun  began  to  shine, 
and  the  sky  became  clear.  At  this  time  he  had  reached  a 
place  just  below  the  Upper  Narrows,  seven  miles  from  the 
fort.  Here  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  cross  the  river.  At  a 
small  distance  he  perceived  a  salmon  net  stretched  from  a 
point,  thickly  covered  with  bushes,  and  a  canoe  lying  on  the 
shore.  He  therefore  determined,  after  having  cut  a  stout 
club,  to  lie  by  in  the  thicket,  in  order  to  rest  himself,  dry  his 
clothes,  and  discover  the  persons  who  should  come  to  take 
fish  from  the  net,  that  he  might  decide  on  the  safety  or  danger 
of  making  himself  known.  In  this  situation  he  had  spent 
near  an  hour,  and  made  considerable  progress  in  drying  his 
clothes,  not,  however,  without  frequently  looking  down  the 
river  to  see  whether  his  enemies  were  pursuing  him,  when  to 
his  unspeakable  joy  he  saw  his  friend  Burton  advancing  to- 
wards him  in  the  track  which  he  had  himself  taken.  The 
meeting  was  mutually  rapturous,  and  the  more  so,  as  each 
believed  the  other  to  have  been  lost. 

Major  Burton,  after  having  passed  through  the  hole  in  the 
ceiling,  made  his  way  directly  into  the  second  entry  without 
interruption.     As  he  had  been  able  to  escape  from  the  ceiling 
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only  by  the  assistance  of  General  Wadsworth,  he  concluded, 
early,  that  his  friend  would  be  unable  to  make  his  way  through 
the  same  passage,  and,  rationally  determining  it  to  be  better 
that  one  should  regain  his  liberty  than  that  both  should  be 
confined  in  a  British  gaol,  made  no  stop  to  learn  what  had  be- 
come of  his  companion.  Passing  out  of  the  eastern  door 
(the  same  which  General  Wadsworth  had  selected),  he  en- 
tered the  area  of  the  fort,  taking  the  most  watchful  care 
to  avoid  the  sentry  boxes.  The  night  was  so  intensely 
dark,  that  this  was  a  matter  of  no  small  difficulty.  Fortu- 
nately, however,  he  avoided  them  all,  and  steered  his  course, 
providentially,  to  the  north-eastern  curtain.  At  the  moment 
of  his  arrival,  the  door  of  the  guard-house  was  thrown  open, 
and  the  relief  ordered  to  turn  out.  Burton  heard  the  orders 
indistinctly,  and  supposed  that  himself,  or  General  Wads- 
worth (if  he  had  been  able  to  make  his  way  out  of  the  bar- 
rack) was  discovered.  He  leaped,  therefore,  from  the  wall, 
and  fell  into  the  arms  of  a  chevaux-de-frise,  containing  only 
four  sets  of  pickets.  Had  there  been  six,  as  is  sometimes  the 
case,  he  must  have  fallen  upon  the  points  of  some  of  them, 
and  been  killed  outright.  Perceiving  that  he  was  not  injured 
by  the  fall,  he  flung  himself  into  the  ditch,  and,  passing  through 
the  abattis,  escaped  into  the  open  ground.  As  he  had  no 
doubt,  that  either  himself  or  General  Wadsworth  was  dis- 
covered, and  knew  that  in  either  case  he  should  be  closely 
pursued,  he  used  the  utmost  expedition. 

It  had  been  agreed  by  the  prisoners,  that,  if  they  should  get 
out  of  the  fort,  and  in  this  enterprise  should  be  separated  from 
each  other,  they  should  direct  their  course  by  the  wind.  Un- 
fortunately, the  gale,  which  in  the  afternoon  and  early  part  of 
the  evening  had  blown  from  the  south,  shifted,  without  being 
observed  by  Burton,  to  the  east.  Of  the  region  round  about 
him,  except  so  far  as  General  Wadsworth  had  described  it  to 
him,  he  was  absolutely  ignorant.  In  these  unfortunate  cir- 
cumstances, instead  of  taking  the  direction  which  he  had  in- 
tended, he  pointed  his  course  towards  a  piquet  guard  kept 
near  the  isthmus,  and  came  almost  upon  a  sentinel  before  he 
discovered  his  danger.  Happily,  however,  he  perceived  a 
man  at  a  small  distance  in  motion,  and  dropped  softly  upon 
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the  ground*.  The  movements  of  the  man  soon  convinced 
Burton  that  he  was  a  sentinel,  and  that  he  belonged  to  the 
piquet.  By  various  means  the  two  friends  had  made  them- 
selves acquainted  with  the  whole  routine  of  the  duty  performed 
by  the  garrison.  Burton,  therefore,  from  these  circumstances 
discerned  in  a  moment  where  he  was,  and  determined  to  avail 
himself  of  the  discovery.  Accordingly,  whenever  the  sentinel 
moved  from  him,  he  softly  withdrew,  and  at  length  got  clear 
of  his  disagreeable  neighbour.  He  then  entered  the  water  on 
the  side  of  the  isthmus  next  to  the  river,  with  the  hope  of  being 
able  to  advance  in  it  so  far  above  the  picket  as  to  land  again 
undiscovered.  The  undertaking  proved  very  hazardous,  as 
well  as  very  difficult.  It  was  the  time  of  low  water.  The 
rocks  were  numerous  in  his  course,  and  the  river  between 
them  was  deep.  A  great  quantity  of  sea-weed  also  encum- 
bered his  progress.  He  swam,  and  climbed,  and  waded,  al- 
ternately, for  the  space  of  an  hour ;  and  having  made  in  this 
manner  a  circuit,  which,  though  small,  he  thought  would  be 
sufficient  to  avoid  the  guard,  betook  himself  to  the  shore. 
Here,  chilled  with  this  long  continued  cold  bathing,  and  ex- 
cessively wearied  by  exertion,  he  began  his  course  through 
the  forest,  directing  himself,  as  well  as  he  could,  towards  the 
path  which  had  been  taken  by  General  Wadsworth.  After 
walking  several  miles  through  the  same  obstructions  which  had 
so  much  embarrassed  his  friend,  he  reached  it,  and  without 
any  farther  trouble  rejoined  the  General. 

After  their  mutual  congratulations,  the  two  friends,  as  they 
saw  no  persons  appear,  went  down  to  the  canoe,  and,  finding 
in  it  a  suit  of  oars,  pushed  it  into  the  water.  Burton  informed 
General  Wadsworth,  that  a  party  of  the  enemy  was  in  pursuit 
of  them,  and  that  their  barge  would  soon  come  round  the 
point  below,  and  therefore  proposed,  that,  instead  of  crossing 
the  river  directly,  they  should  take  an  oblique  course,  by 
which  they  might  avoid  being  discovered.  Not  long  after,  the 
barge  came  in  sight,  moving  moderately  up  the  river,  and 
distant  from  them  about  a  mile.     At  this  time  the  canoe  was 

*  Major  Burton  dropped  a  glove  in  this  spot,  which,  being  found  in  the 
morning,  discovered,  thus  far,  the  course  which  he  had  pursued  in  making 
his  escape. 
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near  half  a  mile  from  the  eastern  shore,  but,  being  hidden 
by  some  bushes  on  another  point,  escaped  the  eyes  of  their 
pursuers.  Just  at  the  moment  the  crew  of  the  barge,  having 
rested  for  a  minute  on  their  oars,  tacked  and  rowed  for  the 
eastern  shore,  when  one  of  the  men  went  up  to  a  house  stand- 
ing on  the  bank.  The  two  friends,  seeing  this,  plied  their 
oars  to  the  utmost,  and,  when  the  barge  put  off  again,  had  it 
in  their  power  to  reach  the  western  shore  without  any  possible 
obstruction. 

As  they  approached  a  landing  place,  they  saw  a  number  of 
people.  To  avoid  an  interview  with  these  strangers,  they 
changed  their  course,  and  landed  on  the  north  side  of  a  creek, 
where  they  were  entirely  out  of  their  reach,  and  safe  from 
their  suspicion. 

After  they  had  made  fast  the  canoe,  they  steered  their 
course  directly  into  the  wilderness,  leaving  the  barge  advancing 
up  the  river,  but  appearing  to  have  made  no  discovery.  The 
prospect  of  a  final  escape  was  now  very  hopeful ;  but,  as  there 
could  be  no  safety  in  keeping  the  route  along  the  shore,  since 
they  undoubtedly  would  be  way-laid  in  many  places,  they  de- 
termined to  take  a  direct  course  through  the  forests,  to  avoid 
inhabitants,  and  prevent  a  pursuit.  Accordingly,  they  steered 
towards  the  head  of  St.  George's  river.  This  they  were 
enabled  to  do  by  the  aid  of  a  pocket  compass,  which  Burton 
had  fortunately  retained  in  his  possession.  Their  pockets  sup- 
plied them  with  provisions,  homely  enough  indeed,  but  such 
as  satisfied  hunger,  and  such  as  success  rendered  delightful. 
Two  showers  fell  upon  them  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  the 
heat  of  the  sun  was  at  times  intense.  Their  passage,  also, 
was  often  incommoded  by  the  usual  obstructions  of  an  American 
forest,  fallen  trees,  marshy  grounds,  and  other  inconveniences 
of  the  like  nature.  But  with  all  these  difficulties  they  tra- 
velled twenty-five  miles  by  sun-set. 

At  the  approach  of  night  they  made  a  fire  with  the  aid  of 
a  flint  which  Major  Burton  had  in  his  pocket,  and  some 
punk,  a  substance  formed  by  a  partial  decomposition  of  the 
heart  of  the  maple  tree,  which  easily  catches,  and  long  retains, 
even  the  slightest  spark.  But,  as  they  had  no  axe,  and  as 
they  did  not  commence  this  business  sufficiently  early,  the 
wood,  of  which  their  fire  was  made,  being  of  a  bad  quality, 
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burnt  ill,  and  was  extinguished  long  before  the  morning  ar- 
rived. The  night  was  cold,  notwithstanding  the  heat  of  the 
preceding  day.  Both  extremes  were  equally  injurious  to  the 
travellers,  and  increased  not  a  little  the  lameness  and  soreness 
of  their  limbs.  General  Wadsworth  suffered  severely.  He 
had  been  a  long  time  in  confinement,  and  had  of  course  been 
prevented  from  taking  any  vigorous  exercise.  He  was  also 
possessed  of  a  constitution  much  less  firm  than  that  of  his 
companion,  and  was  much  less  accustomed  to  the  hardships 
of  travelling  in  a  forest.  For  these  reasons,  they  made  a 
slow  progress  during  the  morning  of  the  second  day.  By 
degrees,  however,  the  General  began  to  recover  strength, 
and  before  evening  they  advanced,  though  not  without  much 
difficulty,  twelve  or  fifteen  miles.  The  sufferings  of  the  pre- 
ceding night  effectually  warned  them  to  begin  the  employ- 
ment of  collecting  fuel  in  better  season.  They  had,  therefore, 
a  comfortable  fire.  Still  the  latter  part  of  the  night  was  very 
cold  and  distressing. 

On  the  third  day  General  Wadsworth  was  so  lame,  and  had 
suffered  so  much  from  this  uncomfortable  pilgrimage,  that  he 
was  able  to  make  very  little  progress.  After  many  efforts,  he 
proposed  to  stop  in  the  wilderness,  and  wait  for  such  relief 
as  his  friend,  proceeding  onward  to  the  nearest  settlements, 
might  be  able  to  bring  him.  Major  Burton  cut  the  matter 
short  by  an  absolute  refusal  to  leave  him  behind,  in  circum- 
stances so  hazardous.  At  length  they  determined  to  refresh 
themselves  with  a  little  sleep,  and  then  to  recommence  their 
progress.  This  determation  was  a  happy  one,  for  they  found 
their  sleep,  in  the  genial  warmth  of  the  day,  in  a  high  degree 
restorative  and  invigorating.  They  were  able  to  travel  with 
more  and  more  ease,  and  were  not  a  little  animated  with  the 
consciousness  that  their  pilgrimage  was  drawing  towards  a 
close.  About  six  P.  M.  they  discovei-ed  from  an  eminence 
the  ascent  of  a  smoke,  and  other  signs  of  human  habitations, 
and  soon,  to  their  unspeakable  joy,  arrived  at  the  place  to 
which  they  had  originally  directed  their  course,  the  upper 
settlements  on  the  river  St.  George. 

The  inhabitants  flocked  about  them  with  a  joy  scarcely  in- 
ferior to  theirs,  and  not  only  hailed  them  as  friends  long  lost, 
but  as  men  dropped  from  the  clouds.    Their  surprise  and  their 
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affection  were  equally  intense,  and  their  minds  laboured  for 
modes  in  which  they  might  exhibit  sufficient  kindness  to  their 
guests. 

At  this  friendly  place  they  took  horses,  and,  accompanied 
by  all  the  inhabitants  who  were  able  to  bear  arms,  proceeded 
down  the  river,    within  three  miles  of  the  house  in  which 
General  Wadsworth  had   been   taken  prisoner.     Here  they 
crossed  the  river,  and  took  up  their  lodging  on  the  other  side 
in  a  very  comfortable  inn.     Their  company  had  by  this  time 
increased  to  thirty  men.     Half  of  this  force  General  Wads- 
worth  gave  to  his  faithful  friend,  who  was  then  distant  only 
three  miles  from  his  own  house,  a  stone  fort,  anciently  erected 
as  a  defence  against  the  savages.     It  was  naturally  suspected 
by  both  gentlemen,  that  concealed  parties  of  the  enemy  would 
lie  in  wait  for  them,  and,  if  possible,  carry  them  back  again  to 
their  prison.      Nor  was   the  suspicion  unfounded.     Such   a 
party  actually  waylaid  Major  Burton  upon  his  return  to  his 
family;  and,   had  he  not  been  accompanied  by  this  body  of 
armed  men,  he  would  again  have  been  taken.     Finding  them  > 
selves  frustrated,    the  lurking  party  seized  a  trading  vessel 
lying  in  St.  George's  river,  and,  returning  to  Bagaduce,  car- 
ried the  first  information  to  the  fort  concerning  the  prisoners. 
As  to  General  Wadsworth,  he  was  now  in  a  settlement  where 
he  could  not  be  attacked  with  any  hope  of  success,  unless  by  a 
strong  detachment  of  the  enemy.     He  therefore  continued  at 
this  hospitable  inn  until  the  next  day  but  one.     Then,  having 
recovered  one  of  his  horses,   and  renewed  his  strength  and 
spirits,   he  set  out  for  Falmouth  (Portland),  where  he  hoped 
to  find  Mrs.  Wadsworth.     During  the  first  day's  journey  he 
was  accompanied  by  a  small  guard.     From  this  time  he  was 
safe  from  the  lurking  parties  of  the  enemy,  and  proceeded  to 
Falmouth  as  his  own  convenience  permitted. 

Mrs.  Wadsworth  and  Miss  Fenno  had,  however,  sailed  for 
Boston  before  his  arrival.  On  their  passage  they  were  over- 
taken by  a  violent  storm,  and  barely  escaped  shipwreck.  The 
vessel  put  into  Portsmouth  in  distress,  and  neither  of  the 
ladies  was  acquainted  with  a  single  inhabitant.  They  took 
lodging,  therefore,  at  an  inn.  When  they  had  in  some  mea- 
sure recovered  themselves  from  the  anxiety  and  distress  pro- 
duced by  the  perilous  situation  from  which   they  had  just 
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escaped,  they  found  themselves  in  a  new  scene  of  trouble* 
Mrs.  Wadsworth  had  left  all  the  specie  in  her  possession  with 
the  General,  when  she  visited  him  at  Penobscot,  and,  during  her 
residence  in  the  district  of  Maine,  the  continental  bills  of  credit 
had  lost  their  currency.  She  was,  therefore,  without  money, 
and  without  any  known  friends.  After  meditating  for  some 
time  on  various  expedients  to  extricate  herself  and  her  friend 
from  this  embarrassment,  not  a  little  perplexing  to  a  female 
mind,  she  recollected,  that  she  had  seen  at  New-Haven,  in  the 
year  1770,  Mr.  Buckminster,  then  a  tutor  in  Yale  College, 
and  now  one  of  the  ministers  of  Portsmouth. 

From  this  gentleman,  the  ladies,  after  having  made  him 
acquainted  with  their  circumstances,  received  every  assistance 
which  they  could  wish.  When  they  were  ready  to  proceed  on 
their  journey,  he  furnished  a  carriage  to  convey  them  to  New- 
buryport.  Here  they  met  with  the  same  friendly  offices,  and 
were  supplied  with  the  means  of  proceeding  pleasantly  to 
Boston,  where  the  distresses  of  both  Mrs.  Wadsworth  and  the 
General  were  speedily  terminated  by  his  arrival. 

I  shall  only  add,  that  I  received  an  account  of  all  these 
facts  from  the  persons  principally  concerned. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 


LETTER  XX. 


Vernon.  Tolland.  Stafford.  Mineral  Spring.  South- 
Brimjield.  Kittery.  York.  Wells.  Kennebunk.  Port- 
land. 

Dear  Sir; 

In  the  year  1807  I  set  out,  September  15th,  on  a 
third  journey  to  the  district  of  Maine,  in  company  with  two 
alumni  of  Yale  College.  We  reached  Hartford  the  first  day, 
and  the  day  following  passing  through  East- Hartford,  Vernon, 
Tolland,  Stafford,  and  South-Brimfield,  arrived  at  Brimfield  in 
the  evening:  thirty-six  miles.  On  the  17th  we  entered  the 
great  western  road  of  Massachusetts  at  Brookfield,  and  that 
night  reached  Worcester :  twenty-eight  miles.  The  next  day, 
taking  the  same  road,  which  I  took  in  my  first  journey,  we 
proceeded  to  Concord ;  thirty-two  miles :  and  the  next  day  to 
Andover ;  twenty-one.  Here  we  continued  until  the  Tuesday 
following.  We  then  rode  to  Exeter ;  and  the  next  day  (Sep- 
tember 23d)  passed  through  Portsmouth  to  York.  During 
this  part  of  the  journey  I  made  the  following  observations. 

The  country  between  New-Haven  and  Vernon  had  been 
generally  and  regularly  improved  in  its  appearance. 

Vernon,  twelve  miles  north-east  from  Hartford,  is  a  town- 
ship, lying  partly  on  the  western  side  and  summits  of  the 
Lyme  range,  and  partly  on  the  marginal  slope  and  plain  be- 
low. The  former  of  these  divisions  is  good  grazing  land.  The 
latter  has  a  warm,  kind  soil,  well  suited  to  grain.  The  ac- 
clivity of  the  hills  is  finely  prospective.  The  inhabitants  are 
farmers,  in  comfortable  and  thriving  circumstances.  Their 
church  is  without  a  steeple. 

Vernon  was  originally  a  part  of  Bolton ;  and,  in  1810,  con- 
tained 827  inhabitants. 

A  cotton  manufactory,  for  a  long  time  the  only  successful 
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one*  established  in  Connecticut,  has  been  set  up  here  by  an 
Englishman,  named  Warburton.  As  he  began  this  business 
with  borrowed  stock,  and  is  now  the  sole  proprietor  of  the 
manufactory,  the  mill-seat  on  which  it  stands,  and  a  valuable 
house,  together  with  several  other  buildings  in  the  vicinity,  he 
must,  I  think,  have  pursued  it  with  advantage.  The  cotton 
spun  here,  I  am  informed,  is  sold  chiefly  in  yarn. 

Tolland  is  a  pretty  town,  situated  in  an  open  valley  on  the 
Lyme  range.  The  soil  is  good,  and  particularly  friendly  to 
grass.  The  town  is  chiefly  built  on  a  single  street  running 
east  and  west,  sufficiently  level,  and  containing  about  fifty 
well-appearing  houses,  a  church,  court-house,  and  gaol. 

The  inhabitants  of  Tolland  have  been  distracted  by  political 
and  religious  divisions. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  in  this  township  was,  in  1756, 
917,  of  whom  15  were  blacks ;  in  1774,  1,262,  blacks  15 ;  in 
1790,  1,$38 ;  in  1800,  1,638,  blacks  25,  slaves  3 ;  in  1810, 
1,610,  and  no  slaves. 

Stafford  lies  north-eastward  of  Tolland,  on  the  same  hills. 
The  soil  is  hard  and  indifferent,  the  surface  rough,  and  some- 
times romantic ;  and  the  houses,  taken  together,  moderately 
good.  It  contains  two  parishes.  In  the  eastern  parish  there 
is  a  loosely  built  village  upon  a  street  running  north  and  south 
over  very  elevated  ground.  The  church  is  without  a  steeple  f. 
The  principal  part  of  this  township,  and  of  Tolland  also,  is  dis- 
tributed into  farms. 

On  the  bank  of  Willimantic  river,  a  romantic  mill-stream, 
which  is  one  of  the  head-waters  of  the  Shetucket,  and  runs 
through  this  township,  is  a  mineral  spring,  long  since  cele- 
brated for  its  medicinal  virtues.  These  waters  are  impreg- 
nated with  iron,  held  in  solution  by  carbonic  acid  gas.  They 
are  remarkably  distinguished  for  curing  the  salt  rheum.  They 
have  also  produced  the  best  effects  on  contracted  joints  and 
enervated  muscles.  The  resort  to  them,  formerly  great,  was 
for  many  years  interrupted  for  want  of  convenient  accommo- 
dations. It  has  again  become  considerable  within  a  very  few 
years,  in  consequence  of  the  commendable  exertions  of  Doc- 
tor Willard. 

*  1807. 

t  Since  this  was  written,  another  church  has  been  built. — Pub. 
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Stafford  abounds  in  iron  ore ;  and  contains  two  furnaces, 
principally  employed  in  casting  hollow  ware.  A  small  vol- 
canic explosion  took  place  a  few  years  since,  in  one  of  the 
hills  belonging  to  this  range,  about  three  miles  west  of  the 
spring. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  township,  also,  have  been  divided  by 
religious  and  political  contentions  ;  and,  like  those  of  Tolland, 
have  very  little  cause  to  congratulate  themselves  on  the  moral 
influence  of  these  divisions. 

In  the  year  1756,  Stafford  contained  1,000  inhabitants,  no 
blacks;  in  1774,  1,834,  1  black;  in  1790,  1,885;  in  1800, 
2,345,  14  blacks,  no  slaves ;  in  1810,  2,235.  The  church  in 
the  eastern  parish  has  no  steeple. 

South  Brimfield  lies  immediately  north  of  Stafford  on  the 
same  range  of  hills,  and  is  the  southernmost  township  in  the 
county  of  Hampshire  in  this  quarter.  Its  soil,  surface,  and 
other  characteristics,  are  nearly  the  same  with  those  of  most 
other  towns  in  this  neighbourhood.  We  had  a  romantic  view 
of  the  church,  which  is  a  neat  building,  surrounded  by  a  ham- 
let of  decent  houses,  rising  beyond  the  waters  of  a  beautiful 
lake,  seen  in  the  half-faded  lustre  of  a  charming  evening. 
This  township  was  incorporated  in  1762,  and  contained,  in 
1790,  98  dwelling-houses  and  606  inhabitants ;  in  1800,  774 
inhabitants ;  and,  in  1810,  645. 

Brimfield  I  shall  describe  hereafter.  From  Brookfield  on- 
ward we  found  the  country  generally  improved,  particularly 
Worcester  and  Plaistow.  The  latter  of  these  townships  had 
become  a  very  pleasant  collection  of  farms,  strongly  indicating 
the  prosperity  of  the  proprietors. 

At  Tewksbury  we  saw  a  field  of  hops,  which  the  owner  and 
his  family  were  gathering.  By  him  we  were  informed,  that 
the  best  lands  in  this  township  yield  from  one  thousand  to  fif- 
teen hundred  pounds  an  acre,  and  that  they  had  been  sold, 
during  the  present  autumn,  for  sixpence  a  pound.  An  acre 
yields,  therefore,  from  83  dollars  34  cents  to  125  dollars. 

At  Exeter,  on  a  visit  to  Judge  P.,  we  ate  fine  grapes.  He 
informed  us,  that  they  grew  here  luxuriantly.  This  is  the  most 
northern  situation  in  which  I  have  known  foreign  grapes  culti- 
vated with  success,  although  I  have  not  a  doubt,  that,  with 
suitable  care,    they  would  flourish  in  the  district  of  Maine. 
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Peaches  fail  here,  principally  from  shooting  out  their  buds  too 
early,  and  thus  exposing  them  to  succeeding  frosts.  The  same 
misfortune  befel  peaches  at  New-Haven  in  the  year  1806. 
A  course  of  warm  weather  in  February  protruded  the  buds  so 
far,  that  the  frosts  of  the  two  following  months,  which  were 
very  severe,  destroyed  them ;  and  they  fell  to  the  ground 
without  blossoming.  A  heap  of  snow  raised  around  the  tree 
in  the  proper  season  might,  perhaps,  prevent  this  too  early 
vegetation. 

From  Portsmouth  we  crossed  the  Pascataqua  to  Kittery, 
one  of  the  most  ancient  townships  in  the  district  of  Maine, 
bounded  by  this  river  on  the  south-west,  and  the  ocean  on 
the  east,  and  incorporated  in  1653.  The  soil  is  indifferently 
good,  and  the  surface  not  unpleasant.  It  is  wholly  dis- 
tributed into  plantations,  and  contains  three  parishes,  three 
congregations,  and  a  society  of  Friends.  The  number  of  in- 
habitants in  this  township  was,  in  1790,  3,250;  in  1800, 
3,114;  and,  in  1810,  2,019*. 

York  borders  upon  Kittery,  and  on  the  ocean,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  ancient  settlements  in  New- England,  having  been 
begun  in  1630.  Its  original  name  was  Agamenticus,  from 
the  mountain  so  often  mentioned  in  these  Letters.  Afterwards 
it  was  called  Gorgiana  by  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  who  in- 
tended to  make  it  the  seat  of  his  government.  Accordingly 
he  made  it  a  corporation,  resembling  an  English  borough,  and 
under  the  government  of  a  mayor,  eight  aldermen,  and  a  re- 
corder. It  received  the  name  of  York  in  1652,  when  the 
colony  of  Massachusetts'-Bay  assumed  the  jurisdiction  of 
Maine.  The  face  of  this  township,  and  the  manner  of  settle- 
ment, wear  a  general  resemblance  of  Kittery.  The  northern 
part  of  it,  however,  is  so  covered  with  rocks  and  stones,  as  to 
be  of  little  use  for  any  thing,  beside  the  production  of  wood. 
It  is  no  small  misfortune  to  the  inhabitants,  that  thousands  of 
acres,  which  are  now  bare,  and  yield  a  stinted  subsistence  to 
their  cattle,  were  not  left  in  their  forested  state.  The  southern 
division  has  a  better  aspect ;  yet  even  this  appears  naked  and 
bleak.  The  forests  are  not  only  cut  down,  but  there  appears 
little  reason  to  hope,  that  they  will  ever  grow  again.  In  the 
mind  of  an  American,  frequent  forests,  and  frequent  as  well 
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as  fine  groves,  are  almost  necessarily  associated  with  all  his 
ideas  of  fertility,  warmth,  agricultural  prosperity,  and  beauty 
of  landscape.  Nor  can  he  easily  believe,  that  a  country,  des- 
titute of  trees,  is  not  destitute  of  fertility.  The  cultivated 
part  of  this  township  seems  not  to  be  unproductive.  Yet 
from  the  extensive  nakedness,  which  meets  the  eye,  it  is  dif- 
ficult for  the  imagination  not  to  pronounce  it  barren. 

The  town  of  York  wears  a  strong  appearance  of  stillness 
and  solitude.  The  houses,  with  a  few  exceptions,  together 
with  the  out-buildings  and  fences,  have  in  a  peculiar  degree 
an  air  of  antiquity ;  and  look  as  if  they  had  met  with  but  few 
changes  for  a  long  period.  From  the  aspect  of  every  thing 
around  him  a  traveller  would  expect  to  find,  here,  the  sober 
manners,  brought  with  them  by  the  first  settlers  of  New- Eng- 
land ;  and,  I  suspect,  would  not  be  disappointed. 

Over  York  river,  which  is  principally  an  arm  of  the  sea  in 
the  southern  part  of  this  township,  is  a  bridge,  two  hundred 
and  seventy  feet  in  length,  excluding  the  abutments.  It 
stands  upon  thirteen  piers  of  wood,  each  containing  four  posts, 
driven  into  the  earth.  This  bridge  was  contrived  by  Major 
Samuel  Sewall  of  this  town,  formerly  mentioned  in  these 
Letters ;  and  was  the  first  structure  of  the  kind  erected  in  the 
American  States. 

The  township  of  York  is  esteemed  healthy.  By  an  esti- 
mate of  more  than  thirty  years,  one  in  six  or  seven  of  all 
who  have  died  has  passed  seventy  years  of  age ;  and  several 
have  reached  the  borders  of  one  hundred  years.  In  the  first 
parish,  two  ministers  occupied  the  desk  one  hundred  and 
six  years.  The  Rev.  Samuel  Moody  began  his  ministry  in 
1700,  and  finished  it,  together  with  his  life,  in  1748.  The 
Rev.  Isaac  Lyman,  who  succeeded  him  in  1749,  was  living 
in  1806. 

There  is  a  spot  in  this  township,  which,  from  the  following 
fact,  is  called  the  Devil's  Invention.  An  inhabitant,  offended 
with  one  of  his  neighbours,  determined  to  revenge  himself  by 
starving  two  of  his  children,  boys  between  six  and  nine  years 
of  age.  To  accomplish  this  design,  he  built  a  small  enclosure 
of  logs  at  the  side  of  a  precipice.  The  logs  above  jutted  over 
those  below,  so  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  escape  by  climbing. 
When  the  work  was  finished,  he  persuaded  the  children  to  go 
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out  with  him,  to  hunt  birds'-nests.  Having  led  them  to  this 
spot,  he  forced  them  into  the  enclosure,  and  left  them  to 
their  fate.  Necessity  can  sharpen  the  wits  even  of  children. 
The  little  fellows,  finding  no  egress  at  the  top,  began  to  look 
for  one  at  the  bottom ;  and,  under  the  direction  of  mere  na- 
ture, scratched  a  passage  beneath  the  logs,  through  which  they 
escaped.  As  they  knew  not  the  way  to  the  town,  they  wan- 
dered three  days  about  the  fields,  and  forests ;  and  were,  at 
length,  led  by  the  noise  of  the  ocean  to  the  shore.  Here  they 
were  found  alive  by  some  of  the  inhabitants,  most  of  whom 
had,  during  this  time,  been  employed  in  a  diligent  search  for 
the  unfortunate  sufferers.  This  event  took  place  in  1676.  As 
Philip's  war  was  raging  at  the  time,  it  is  not  improbable,  that 
the  mischief  was  contrived  with  an  expectation,  that  the  dis- 
aster would  be  attributed  to  savage  incursion ;  and  cease  so 
soon  to  be  an  object  of  public  attention,  that  no  effectual  at- 
tempts would  be  made  to  find  them. 

The  villain,  who  formed,  and  supposed  that  he  had  done 
every  thing  to  execute,  this  diabolical  purpose,  was  sentenced 
to  receive  thirty  stripes,  "  well  laid  on  ;"  to  pay  the  father 
five  pounds,  and  the  treasurer  of  the  county  ten ;  to  pay  the 
charges  of  imprisonment ;  and  to  remain  a  close  prisoner  dur- 
ing the  pleasure  of  the  court.  Few  inventions  have,  I  think, 
been  more  worthy  of  the  devil  than  this. 

York  in  ancient  times  was  frequently  invaded  by  the  sa- 
vages. On  the  5th  of  February,  1692,  a  body  of  these  peo- 
ple, headed  by  a  number  of  Frenchmen,  entered  the  town  upon 
snow-shoes,  early  on  Monday  morning ;■  burnt  all  the  houses 
north  of  York  river,  except  four  which  were  garrisoned  ;  killed 
about  seventy-five  persons ;  and  carried  as  many  more  into  cap- 
tivity. Among  the  slain  was  the  Rev.  Shubael  Dummer,  their 
minister.  By  this  disaster  the  town  was  almost  entirely  ruined, 
and  came  very  near  being  finally  deserted. 

York  is  the  shire-town  of  the  county,  which  bears  its  name. 
It  contains  a  court  house  and  a  gaol.  In  1764,  the  number 
of  inhabitants  was  2,298;  in  1790,  2,900;  in  1800,  2,776; 
and,  in  1810,  3,046. 

Before  the  American  revolution  the  people  of  York  em- 
ployed from  twenty  to  thirty  vessels  in  the  West  Indian  trade, 
and  other  business  ;  but,   their  vessels  being  either  lost  or  de- 
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stroyed,  the  trade  has  never  revived  to  its  former  extent. 
The  cod-fishery  might  be  carried  on  here  with  advantage ; 
but  is  not,  from  the  want  either  of  property  or  enterprise. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Moody,  formerly  minister  of  this  town,  was 
eminently  distinguished  for  his  piety,  and  usefulness  as  a  mi- 
nister ;  and  scarcely  less  for  those  peculiar  traits  which  con- 
stitute originality  of  character. 

September  24,  we  passed  through  Wells  and  Kennebunk 
to  Saco.  Wells  is  an  extensive  township,  lying  immediately 
north  of  York.  It  was  originally  named  Webhannet.  It 
spreads  ten  miles  along  the  coast,  and  seven  into  the  in- 
terior. Its  surface  towards  the  southern  boundary  resem- 
bles the  northern  parts  of  York ;  but  the  northern  and  western 
parts  are  a  yellow-pine  plain,  sandy  and  unproductive.  One 
third  of  the  township  only  is  considered  as  fit  for  agricultural 
purposes.  The  aspect  of  Wells  is  much  less  pleasant  than 
that  of  York  ;  a  great  part  of  it  being  a  continued  plain,  with 
very  little  variety,  except  what  is  furnished  in  a  few  instances 
by  the  appearance  of  the  ocean.  The  houses  are  built  in  a 
scattered  manner  on  the  road,  throughout  the  whole  extent 
of  the  first  parish ;  with  only  the  exception  of  a  small,  decent 
village  toward  the  northern  limit,  in  which,  I  presume,  some 
commercial  business  is  carried  on.  The  same  solitary  feelings, 
the  same  silence,  the  same  sense  of  being  sequestered  from 
mankind,  accompanied  us  until  we  arrived  at  Kennebunk ;  and 
they  were  not  lessened  by  the  magnificent  view  now  and  then 
presented  by  the  illimitable  ocean  on  the  east. 

This  township  was  granted  in  the  year  1643,  and  in- 
corporated in  1653.  It  has  often  been  distressed  by  the 
savages.  In  the  year  1692  it  was  invaded  by  an  army 
of  three  or  four  hundred  French  and  Indians,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Labroczee,  a  Frenchman,  and  Madockewando,  a 
noted  savage  warrior.  The  assault  lasted  two  days ;  but  the 
enemy  was  finally  driven  off  by  the  gallantry  of  the  inha- 
bitants ;  and  thus  the  town  escaped  from  entire  destruction. 
Wells  contained,  in  1790,  3,070  inhabitants;  in  1800,  3,692; 
and,  in  1810,  4,489. 

Kennebunk  is  the  second  parish  of  Wells.  We  found  this 
settlement  materially  improved  in  its  buildings,  and  in  its  bu- 
siness. 

VOL.  II.  O 
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The  commerce  of  York  and  Kennebunk  may  be  estimated 
in  some  measure  by  the  following  table  of  duties :  — 

Years.  Kennebunk.  York. 

1801  .....  Dollars,  44,217  ....  Dollars,  11,303 

1802 46,188 8,960 

1803 40,969 15,710 

1804 33,962 17,504 

1805  .  .  . 53,550 16,840 

1806 81,273 10,926 

1807  *.  .  ; 52,642 25,877 

1808 34,667 16,498 

1809 29,501 17,113 

1810 20,820 44,141 

The  country  between  Kennebunk  and  Portland  I  shall 
describe  hereafter. 

No  place  in  our  route,  hitherto,  could  for  its  improve- 
ments be  compared  with  Portland.  We  found  the  buildings 
extended  quite  to  the  cove,  doubled  in  their  number,  and  still 
more  increased  in  their  appearance.  Few  towns  in  New- 
England  are  equally  beautiful  and  brilliant.  Its  wealth  and 
business  are  probably  quadrupled.  Its  commerce  with  the  in- 
terior of  New-Hampshire  and  Vermont,  particularly  the  north- 
ern parts  of  these  states,  had  greatly  increased ;  and  will  in 
all  probability  continue  to  increase.  The  produce  of  these 
tracts  is  conveyed  to  market  chiefly  in  sleighs.  Very  fre- 
quently the  snow  fails,  for  a  considerable  distance  before  they 
reach  Boston;  whereas  in  most  cases  it  extends  quite  to 
Portland.  This  fact  will  of  itself  go  far  towards  securing  to 
Portland  the  commerce  in  question.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
so  far  advanced  beyond  the  other  settlements  in  Maine,  that 
it  will  probably  continue  to  command  at  least  the  commerce 
of  this  district  for  a  long  period. 

Portland*  contains  three  Presbyterian,  one  Episcopal,  one 
Baptist,  and  one  Methodist,  congregations.  Such  a  collection 
of  inhabitants,  gathered  by  business,  and  by  accident,  from 
many  quarters,  must  be  supposed  to  bring  with  them  a  corre- 
sponding mixture  of  principles ;  and,  in  many  instances,  may 
easily  be  believed  scarcely  to  have  formed  any  principles  at 
all.    Persons  of  the  latter  description  seat  themselves  on  com- 
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mercial  ground  to  amass  property,  not  to  find  the  way  to 
Heaven ;  and  of  such  persons  will  no  small  part  of  such  an 
aggregation  ordinarily  consist.  To  such  an  unfortunate  moral 
state  of  society  is  sometimes  happily  opposed  that  peculiar 
influence  in  favour  of  religion,  which  is  exerted  too  rarely  I 
confess,  by  superior  talents,  united  with  superior  piety.  On 
such  efforts  Heaven  has  heretofore  smiled  with  distinguished 
benignity.  Were  they  happily  to  be  made  here,  they  could,  I 
think,  hardly  fail  of  success. 

A  number  of  gentlemen  in  this  town  have  erected  an  ob- 
servatory on  the  eastern  part  of  the  peninsula.  It  is  the 
frustum  of  an  octagonal  pyramid;  and  is  ascended  by  suc- 
cessive flights  of  stairs,  the  last  of  them  spiral.  The  design 
of  erecting  this  structure  is  to  descry  vessels,  off  at  sea.  It  is 
the  only  work  of  the  kind,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  in 
the  United  States.  From  this  elevation  there  is  a  noble  pro- 
spect of  the  interior,  particularly  of  Mount  Washington,  rising 
at  the  distance  of  seventy  miles,  far  above  all  the  other  moun- 
tains in  prospect,  with  a  sublimity,  which  mocks  description. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 
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Falmouth.      North  -  Yarmouth.      Freeport.      Brunswick. 
Bowdoin  College. 

Dear  Sir  ; 

We  left  Portland  on  the  25th,  after  dinner,  and 
passed  through  a  part  of  Falmouth  and  North- Yarmouth  to 
Freeport ;  having  travelled  this  day,  from  Saco,  thirty  miles. 
The  road  from  Portland,  eastward,  crosses  the  cove.  Since 
my  former  journey  to  this  town  a  new  toll -bridge  has  been 
built  over  this  basin ;  and  another  near  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Stroudwater ;  which,  beside  shortening  the  distance,  conducts 
all  the  travelling  on  the  great  eastern  road  through  Portland. 
The  difference  of  the  distance  I  should  judge  to  be  about  four 
miles. 

The  part  of  Falmouth,  which  lies  east  of  Portland,  exhibits 
nothing  to  gratify  the  eye  of  a  traveller.  The  houses  are 
generally  indifferent ;  the  surface  undulating  indeed,  but  rugged 
and  forbidding,  without  any  of  that  beautiful  conformation, 
naturally  looked  for  among  hills  and  vallies ;  the  soil  cold  and 
lean ;  and  the  cultivation  such  as  seems  unlikely  to  render  it 
more  fertile.  Both  the  spruce  and  the  fir  abound  here,  but 
are  destitute  of  that  thrifty  appearance,  which  render  them  so 
handsome  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lancaster.  Here,  how- 
ever, I  first  took  a  particular  notice  of  a  silver  light,  diffused 
over  the  leaves  of  this  tree,  peculiarly  visible  when  it  is  seen 
in  a  point  opposite  the  sun,  and  covering  it  universally  with  a 
very  delicate  and  most  beautiful  lustre.  This,  I  presume,  is 
the  silver  fir.  I  know  of  no  other  tree  which  can  boast  of  a 
brilliancy  comparable  to  this.  Here  also  we  found  the  juniper 
in  considerable  numbers.  The  utmost  height  to  which  this 
shrub  rises  from  the  surface  is  commonly  not  more,  and  often 
less  than  eighteen  inches.     But  the  shoots,  which  spring  up 
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together  from  one  root,  are  innumerable,  and  spread  in  a 
close  compacted  mass,  like  the  flower  of  the  thistle,  over  a 
spot  of  ground  from  three  to  ten  feet  in  diameter.  This  shrub 
is  extremely  injurious  to  the  farm,  and  is  eradicated  with  great 
difficulty. 

North- Yarmouth  is  a  handsome  farming  township.  The 
surface  is  a  succession  of  easy  slopes,  the  soil  good,  and  the 
people  are  plainly  in  pleasant  circumstances.  The  township  is 
large,  and  everywhere  exhibits  this  pleasing  aspect.  About 
twelve  miles  from  Portland,  and  not  far,  I  believe,  from  the 
centre  of  the  township,  a  pretty  village,  surrounding  a  neat 
church,  crowns  the  summit  of  a  very  handsome  rise,  about 
half  a  mile  north  of  the  road.  The  rest  of  the  township  is 
chiefly  filled  up  with  scattered  plantations. 

North- Yarmouth  contains  three  Presbyterian,  and  one  Bap- 
tist, congregations,  and  was  incorporated  in  1713.  In  1790 
the  number  of  inhabitants  was  1,970 ;  in  1800,  2,599 ;  and, 
in  1810,  3,295. 

Freeport  lies  immediately  east  of  North- Yarmouth.  It  is 
every  way  less  handsome.  The  ground  is  much  more  rough, 
and  apparently  less  fertile.  The  inhabitants,  however,  appear 
to  be  thrifty,  and  have  in  many  instances  built  themselve  good 
houses.  A  lead  mine  is  said  to  have  been  found  here.  In 
both  these  townships,  particularly  in  North- Yarmouth,  the 
pastures  and  meadows  were  covered  with  lively  verdure,  and 
the  meadows  frequently  with  a  good  crop  of  grass.  The  crops 
of  maize,  also,  allowing  for  the  coldness  of  the  summer,  were 
good,  and  the  potatoes  were  generally  so  throughout  the  dis- 
trict. Flourishing  orchards  were  numerous ;  and  most  of  the 
cattle  and  sheep  were  in  good  flesh,  and  of  a  good  size.  The 
horses  which  we  saw  were  rather  small,  but  appeared  to  be 
strong  and  hardy. 

Freeport  was  incorporated  in  1789,  and  includes  one  Pres- 
byterian congregation.  It  contained,  in  1790,  1,330  inha- 
bitants ;  in  1800,  2,230 ;  and,  in  1810,  2,184. 

Brunswick  lies  north-eastward  from  Freeport,  and  south- 
westward  of  the  Androscoggin,  and  of  Merrymeeting  bay, 
formed  by  the  junction  of  that  river  with  the  Kennebeck.  A 
considerable  part  of  this  township  is  a  yellow-pine  plain ;  the 
soil  thin  and  light,  but,   like  other  plains  of  the  same  kind, 
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warm,  and,  when  well  cultivated,  productive.  A  considerable 
village  is  built  upon  the  plain,  chiefly  on  a  single  street,  run- 
ning southward  from  the  falls  of  the  Androscoggin  about  a 
mile. 

Towards  the  southern  extremity  of  this  township  stands 
Bowdoin  college;  an  institution  incorporated  in  1794,  and 
deriving  its  name  from  the  Hon.  James  Bowdoin,  late  governor 
of  Massachusetts'-Bay.  The  present  Hon.  James  Bowdoin, 
his  son,  gave,  towards  the  erection  of  a  college  in  Maine, 
10,000  dollars  in  money  and  lands.  The  state  of  Massachu- 
setts has  also  given  to  it  six  townships  in  this  district.  Its 
funds  have  been  well  managed,  and  are  already  considerable. 
Its  buildings  are  two  colleges,  a  chapel,  and  a  presidential 
house.  One  of  the  colleges  is  fifty  feet  in  length,  forty  in 
breadth,  and  three  stories  high,  containing  twelve  rooms.  The 
other  one  hundred  feet  in  length,  forty  in  breadth,  and  four 
stories  high,  containing  thirty-two  rooms.  This  building  is 
unfinished*,  and  will  probably  be  completed  the  ensuing  sum- 
mer. Both  colleges  are  good  structures  of  brick.  The  chapel 
is  small,  but  sufficiently  large  for  the  present  state  of  the  in- 
stitution. It  has  two  stories,  the  first  of  which  contains  the 
chapel,  properly  so  called,  the  second  the  library,  the  philoso- 
phical apparatus,  and  a  museum.  The  library  consists  of  about 
fifteen  hundred  well  chosen  volumes,  well  arranged.  The  appa- 
ratus is  a  valuable  collection  of  the  most  useful  instruments. 

This  institution,  like  the  university  at  Cambridge,  is  encum- 
bered with  two  legislative  bodies,  a  board  of  trustees  and  a 
board  of  overseers ;  the  former  having  power  to  originate,  the 
latter  to  negative  academical  measures.  This  unfortunate 
complication  of  government  renders  its  whole  state  uncertain, 
prolix,  and  indecisive ;  furnishes  room  for  the  operation  of 
multiplied  personal  interests,  prejudices,  intrigues,  and  unfor- 
tunate compromises ;  and,  generally,  prevents  the  order, 
energy,  and  decision,  attendant  upon  a  single  board.  A  body 
of  overseers,  occasionally  called  together  to  meddle  with  the 
affairs  of  a  college,  will  usually  feel  so  little  interest  in  them, 
except  at  the  moment,  as  never  to  be  in  possession  of  the  sys- 
tem intended  to  be  pursued ;  the  wisdom  and  expediency  of 
one  part  of  which  will  often  depend  more  on  its  relation  to  the 

*  1807. 
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other  parts  than  on  its  own  nature.  Often  they  will  not  come 
together  at  all  in  such  numbers  as  to  form  a  quorum,  and  will 
thus  prevent  the  accomplishment  of  the  business  for  which 
they  were  summoned.  The  very  numbers,  of  which  they  con- 
sist, will  of  course  include  many,  who  are  incompetent  judges 
of  academical  concerns ;  and  many  more,  who  will  never  take 
pains  to  inquire  into  their  nature,  or  to  possess  themselves  of 
that  judgment,  which  their  capacity  would  in  better  circum- 
stances enable  them  to  form.  Their  decisions,  therefore,  will 
often  be  sudden,  often  crude,  and  not  unfrequently  hostile  to 
the  very  interests  which  they  would  wish  to  promote.  To  se- 
cure the  prosperity  of  such  an  institution  it  is  indispensably 
necessary,  that  a  system  embracing  all  its  interests,  for  a  con- 
siderable period  at  least,  should  be  carefully  formed,  and  closely 
pursued.  All,  who  are  to  vote,  should  distinctly  understand 
this  system ;  and,  whenever  they  come  to  act,  should  have  it 
fully  in  their  minds ;  so  as  to  comprehend  readily  the  relation, 
which  every  new  measure  has  to  the  general  scheme,  and  its 
proper  influence  on  measures  already  adopted.  This  can  be 
done  only  by  a  long-continued  and  minute  acquaintance  with 
the  affairs  of  the  institution ;  and  can  never  be  done  by  men, 
who,  occupied  busily  in  totally  different  concerns,  come  rarely 
and  casually  to  the  consideration  of  these.  The  votes  of  such 
men  will  be  governed  by  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  by  whim, 
by  prejudice,  by  attachment  to  a  friend  or  a  party,  and  some- 
times, not  improbably,  by  the  mere  fact,  that  their  duty  requires 
them  to  vote ;  when  perhaps  they  are  wholly  at  a  loss  whether 
the  vote,  actually  given,  will  be  useful  or  mischievous.  If  such 
a  system  be  not  so  pursued,  the  interests  of  a  public  seminary 
can  never  become  prosperous  unless  by  accident,  or  by  the 
peculiarly  meritorious  labours  of  a  wise  and  vigorous  faculty, 
overcoming  many  disadvantages,  and  preventing,  with  uncom- 
mon prudence  and  felicity,  the  mischievous  effects  of  indi- 
gested, desultory  regulations. 

The  houses  in  Brunswick  are  moderately  good.  The  plain, 
on  which  they  are  principally  built,  though  not  fruitful,  is  well 
fitted  for  the  purposes  of  building  and  gardening.  A  firm  sand 
may  usually  be  rendered  fertile,  to  any  degree,  by  cultivation, 
and  always  furnishes  the  privilege  of  walking  "without  the  in- 
cumbrance of  mud.  Gardens,  also,  are  always  earlier  on  such 
ground  than  on  a  more  tenacious  soil. 
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The  commerce  of  Brunswick  is  connected  with  Kennebeck 
river  by  means  of  the  Androscoggin.  The  latter  of  these 
rivers  is  crossed  between  Brunswick  and  Topsham  on  a  toll 
bridge ;  two  miles  below  which  its  waters  are  navigable  for 
small  vessels  to  the  Kennebeck.  Southward,  Brunswick  is 
bounded  on  Maquoit  bay.  Both  of  these  waters  are  too  shoal 
to  admit  of  any  considerable  navigation. 

There  are  three  churches  in  Brunswick  ;  one  of  them  lately 
erected  near  the  college,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  officers 
and  students,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  village.  The  village 
may  contain  perhaps  fifty  houses. 

Brunswick  was  incorporated  in  the  year  1738  ;  and,  together 
with  all  the  townships  along  this  coast,  suffered,  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  its  settlement,  from  the  depredations  of  the  savages. 
In  1790,  Brunswick  contained  1,387  inhabitants;  in  1800, 
1,809;  and,  in  1810,  2,682. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 


— 
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LETTER   XXII. 


Bath.  Woolwich.  Dresden.  Pittston.  Gardiner.  Au- 
gusta. Hallowell.  Litchfield.  Topsham.  The  Ameris- 
coggin.     The  Kennebeck. 

Dear  Sir; 

The  road  from  Brunswick  to  Bath,  hitherto  cus- 
tomarily used,  is  in  the  main  a  good  one,  passing  about  three 
miles  over  the  plain  already  mentioned,  and  seven  more  over 
an  undulating  ground.  A  new  one  is  nearly  finished  in  the 
turnpike  manner,  which  cuts  off  three  miles. 

Bath  is  a  flourishing  town  on  the  western  side  of  the  Ken- 
nebeck ;  fifteen  miles  from  the  mouth  of  that  river.  It  ex- 
tends a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  along  the  river ;  and  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  into  the  interior.  The  township 
is  near  six  miles  in  length  and  three  in  breadth,  and  contains 
probably  between  two  hundred  and  two  hundred  and  fifty 
houses.  It  includes  two  congregations,  who  assemble  in  two 
churches,  one  of  them  handsome.  The  houses  are  generally 
neat,  and  some  of  them  superior  to  this  description.  The 
streets  run  parallel  to  each  other,  and  at  right-angles  with  the 
river.  The  town  is  built  on  a  fertile  declivity,  rather  steep, 
and  interrupted  by  irregularities  of  surface.  The  prospect 
from  the  churches,  which  stand  on  the  higher  parts  of  the  ac- 
clivity, is  cheerful ;  particularly  that  of  the  town  itself.  Bath 
carries  on  a  considerable  commerce,  and  wears  the  aspect  of 
thrift.  The  Kennebeck  is  navigable  up  to  Bath  for  ships  of 
war,  carrying  forty  or  fifty  guns.  But  the  access  for  such 
large  vessels  is  said  to  be  dangerous,  unless  they  are  con- 
ducted by  a  skilful  pilot. 

There  is  an  academy  established  here  for  the  education  of 
boys,  and  another  for  girls.  A  greater  number  of  sober,  re- 
ligious people  are  found  in  this,  than  in  most  other  settlements, 
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in  similar  circumstances.  In  1790,  Bath  contained  947  in- 
habitants; in  1800,  1,225;  and,  in  1810,  2,491.  The  Ken- 
nebeck  is  here  a  mile  in  breadth. 

We  continued  at  Bath  until  Monday  morning,  September 
28th ;  when,  crossing  the  ferry  to  Woolwich,  we  rode  through 
Dresden,  and  a  part  of  Pittston  ;  and,  crossing  the  river  again, 
through  a  part  of  Gardiner,  and  through  Hallowell,  to  Au- 
gusta. Thence,  after  taking  a  view  of  this  town,  we  returned 
to  Hallowell. 

Bath  ferry  is  a  mile  and  a  half  above  the  town,  where  the 
river  is  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  breadth.  We  crossed  it 
safely  in  a  boat  of  a  moderate  size ;  but  not  without  anxiety. 
The  country,  from  the  ferry  to  Dresden,  along  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Kennebeck,  is  universally  undulating ;  the  hills  of 
no  great  height  or  extent,  and  without  any  remarkable  beauty 
or  fertility ;  the  surface  extremely  encumbered  with  rocks  and 
stones,  few  of  them,  however,  large ;  the  soil,  loam,  abound- 
ing in  gravel ;  the  forest  composed  chiefly  of  oaks  and  pines ; 
the  settlements  few,  scattered,  and  unpromising ;  and  the  road 
difficult  and  discouraging,  chiefly  because  it  has  been  very 
little  wrought.  The  river,  with  its  shores  and  islands,  forms 
almost  the  only  collection  of  objects  in  view  along  this  road. 
The  river  itself  is  beautiful ;  and  is  from  half  a  mile  to  two 
miles  in  breadth,  in  different  places.  Its  shores,  except  that 
they  are  frequently  indented  by  the  winding  course  of  the 
stream,  present  little  variety,  being  almost  everywhere  sudden 
acclivities,  and  generally  covered  with  forest.  The  islands 
are  also  forested :  but  are  cheerful  objects. 

Of  Woolwich  I  know  nothing,  except  that  it  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1759,  and  contained,  in  1790,  797  inhabitants ;  in 
1800,  868 ;  and,  in  1810,  1,050. 

Dresden  lies  along  the  river.  The  surface  to  a  consider- 
able extent  is  smooth,  and  the  soil  tolerably  good.  A  mode- 
rately well  built  village  stands  on  the  road ;  over  against  which 
we  saw  two  or  three  small  intervals ;  the  more  agreeable  as 
being  here  very  unusual. 

Dresden  was  incorporated  in  1794.  In  1800  it  contained 
700  inhabitants ;  and,  in  1810,  1,096. 

From  Dresden  we  entered  Pittston :  our  journey  still  con- 
tinuing through  a  country,  at  times  agreeable ;   particularly 
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about  seven  miles  above  the  village  of  Dresden.  Here  we 
left  the  road  in  a  well-appearing'  settlement,  and  crossed  the 
river  again  at  Smith's  ferry.  The  river  at  this  place  is  about 
half  a  mile  wide.  We  landed  a  little  below  a  village,  com- 
monly called  Cobbesconte ;  originally  named  by  the  Indians 
Cobbisseconteag ;  and  known  among  the  neighbouring  in- 
habitants by  the  abridged  name  of  Cobbisse.  This  village 
wears  a  smart,  sprightly  appearance.  The  name  of  the  village 
is  derived  from  a  mill-stream,  issuing  from  a  small  lake  (having 
the  same  appellation),  in  the  township  of  Winthrop.  Pittston 
originally  lay  on  both  sides  of  the  river ;  but  that  part  of  it 
which  is  on  the  western  side  was  incorporated  in  1803,  by 
the  name  of  Gardiner.  The  whole  township  contained,  in 
1790,  605  inhabitants.  Gardiner  contains  an  Episcopal 
church;  and  is  possessed  of  a  fund,  yielding  twenty-eight 
guineas  per  annum,  for  the  support  of  an  Episcopal  clergy- 
man ;  given  by  Dr.  Gardiner,  from  whom  the  township  was 
named.  The  surface,  near  the  river,  is  generally  smoother, 
and  the  road  better,  than  most  of  that  which  we  had  left. 
There  is,  however,  throughout  most  of  this  region,  one  very 
disagreeable  inequality  in  the  surface.  The  smaller  rivers, 
and  brooks,  flowing  generally  on  ground  considerably  ele- 
vated above  the  level  of  the  large  rivers  and  the  ocean,  have 
worn  in  the  neighbourhood  of  both  ravines,  which,  being 
chiefly  formed  in  clay  (the  substratum  of  almost  all  this  coun- 
try), are  sudden,  deep,  and  bordered  by  long  and  tedious  ac- 
clivities. In  wet  seasons,  the  clay  becomes  extremely  slip- 
pery ;  and,  unless  a  horse  is  corked,  is  dangerous  both  to  him 
and  the  rider.  As  these  ravines  are  very  frequent,  they  ren- 
der travelling  exceedingly  wearisome. 

Augusta  was  the  termination  of  our  journey  in  this  quarter. 
This  is  the  shire  town  of  Kennebeck  county.  It  was  formerly 
a  part  of  Hallowell ;  and  was  incorporated  in  the  year  1797. 
It  contains  a  neat  Presbyterian  church,  an  academy,  a  court- 
house, and  a  gaol ;  together  with  a  considerable  collection  of 
good  dwelling  houses.  These  are  built  partly  on  a  beautiful 
plain  (in  this  country  no  very  common  object  in  the  land- 
scape), and  partly  on  a  declivity,  descending  from  this  plain  to 
the  river.  The  declivity,  like  most  of  those  along  the  Kenne- 
beck, is  rather  steep.    The  plain  is  a  neat  and  smooth  ground, 
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and  is  elevated  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  river.  The  prospect  around  this 
town,  and  indeed  its  whole  aspect,  is  handsome,  and  very 
cheerful.  Like  Hallowell,  the  township  lies  on  both  sides  of 
the  river,  the  two  parts  being  connected  by  a  wooden  bridge, 
well  built  on  a  succession  of  arches.  \Such  a  work,  in  a 
country  so  recently  settled,  is  a  very  respectable  proof  of  the 
enterprise  and  public  spirit  of  the  inhabitants.  Augusta  is  at 
the  head  of  ship  navigation  on  the  Kennebeck.  Brigs  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  tons  are  loaded  here.  It  contained,  in  1800, 
1,211  inhabitants  ;  and,  in  1810,  1,805. 

From  Augusta  we  returned  the  same  evening  to  Hallo- 
well,  where  we  lodged.  The  road  between  these  towns  is 
very  good. 

Hallowell  is  a  very  pretty  town,  built  on  an  irregular,  or 
rather  steep  descent.  This  slope,  though  interrupted,  is 
handsome,  and  furnishes  more  good  building  spots  than  if  it 
had  been  an  uniform  declivity,  and  at  the  same  time  equally 
steep.  Then  all  the  grounds  would  have  descended  too  ra- 
pidly. Now  they  furnish  a  succession  of  level  surfaces  for 
gardens,  house-plats,  and  court  yards,  and  are  thus  very  con- 
venient, as  well  as  sometimes  very  handsome.  The  streets 
are  both  parallel  and  right-angled  to  the  river,  but,  like  those 
of  all  other  towns  throughout  this  country,  are  irregular.  The 
houses,  being  generally  new  and  decent,  have  the  same  cheer- 
ful appearance  which  has  been  so  often  remarked.  Several 
of  them  are  handsome,  and  surrounded  by  very  neat  appen- 
dages. All  the  situations  on  the  higher  grounds  are  fine.  A 
more  romantic  spot  is  not  often  found  than  that  on  which 
stands  the  house  of  Mr.  V.,  a  descendant  of  Mr.  Hallowell, 
from  whom  this  town  took  its  name,  inheriting  from  him,  it  is 
said,  a  large  landed  estate  in  this  country.  He  is  a  native  of 
England,  and  has  been  heretofore  a  member  of  the  British 
parliament.  His  house  stands  on  one  of  the  elevated  levels 
mentioned  above,  where  the  hill  bends  from  its  general  south- 
ern direction  toward  the  west,  and,  forming  an  obtuse,  circular 
point,  furnishes  a  beautiful  southern,  as  well  as  northern  and 
eastern  prospect^  The  river,  here  lying  almost  immediately 
below  the  eye,  is  a  noble  object. 

In  the  rear,  as  you  recede  from  the  river,  but  at  the  side  of 
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the  house  (the  front  being  southward,  and  looking  down  the 
river),  lies  a  handsome  garden,  furnishing,  even  at  this  time 
of  the  year,  ample  proofs  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  Behind 
the  garden  is  a  wild  and  solitary  valley,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  runs  a  small  mill  stream.  Its  bed  is  formed  univer- 
sally of  rocks  and  stones.  In  three  successive  instances 
strata  of  rocks  cross  the  stream  obliquely,  and  present  a  face 
so  nearly  perpendicular,  as  to  furnish  in  each  instance  a 
charming  cascade.  These  succeed  each  other  at  distances 
conveniently  near,  and  yet  so  great,  that  one  of  them  only 
can  be  seen  at  a  time.  The  remaining  course  of  the  stream 
is  an  alternation  of  currents  and  handsome  basins.  On  either 
side,  the  banks,  which  are  of  considerable  height,  and  some- 
times steep,  formed  of  rude,  forested  grounds,  and  moss- 
grown  rocks,  are  left  absolutely  in  the  state  of  nature.  Along 
the  brook  Mr.  V.  has  made  a  convenient  foot- way,  rather  ap- 
pearing to  have  been  trodden  out  by  the  feet  of  wild  animals 
than  to  have  been  contrived  by  man,  and  winding  over  a  suc- 
cession of  stone  bridges,  so  rude  and  inartificial,  as  to  seem 
the  result  of  accident,  rather  than  the  effect  of  human  labour. 
With  these  little  exceptions,  the  whole  scene  is  left,  with  the 
best  taste,  as  it  was  found.  A  charming  change  from  the 
cheerfulness  of  the  house,  garden,  and  town,  and  the  splen- 
dour of  the  river  and  its  shores,  is  here  experienced  in  a  mo- 
ment. The  first  step  out  of  the  rear  of  the  garden  is  into 
wildness,  solitude,  and  gloom.  I  know  not  so  handsome  an 
appendage  of  nature  to  any  gentleman's  seat  in  this  country. 

With  this  interesting  family  we  spent  the  evening  and  the 
succeeding  morning  until  eleven  o'clock,  and  enjoyed,  in  a  high 
degree,  the  combined  pleasures  of  intelligence,  politeness,  and 
refinement.  Mr.  V.  had  proposed  to  carry  us  to  a  fine  view 
of  the  country,  furnished  by  a  neighbouring  eminence,  but  a 
mist,  rising  from  the  river  during  the  night,  precluded  us  from 
this  gratification,  until  it  became  so  late,  that  we  were  obliged 
to  pursue  our  journey. 

Mr.  V.,  with  a  benevolence  highly  honourable  to  him,  gives 
medical  advice  to  the  poor,  and  to  patients  whose  diseases 
are  attended  with  peculiar  danger,  but  always  without  any 
compensation.     At  the  same  time,  he  never  suffers  his  assist- 
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ance  to  interfere  either  with  the  business  or  the  character  of 
the  practising  physicians  of  the  neighbourhood. 

There  is  an  academy  already  established  in  Hallowell,  which 
was  incorporated  in  1791.  Its  funds  are  considerable,  and 
its  reputation  good.  There  is  one  church  only  in  this  town, 
a  good  building. 

Hallowell  was  incorporated  in  the  year  1771.  In  the  year 
1790,  the  township,  including  Augusta,  contained  1,194  inha- 
bitants. In  1800,  Hallowell  contained  1,364,  and  Augusta 
1,211 :  2,575.  The  increase  in  ten  years  was  1,381.  This 
township  has,  therefore,  more  than  doubled  its  number  of  in- 
habitants within  that  period.  In  1810,  Hallowell  alone  con- 
tained 2,068,  and  Augusta  1,805 :  3,873. 

The  following  abstract  of  duties  on  imports  will  show  you, 
in  some  measure,  the  commerce  of  Bath,  Hallowell,  and 
Augusta,  Bath  being  the  common  port  of  entry  for  these 
three  towns :  — 

Years.  Duties. 

1801 Dollars,    22,082 

1802 31,141 

1803 27,194 

1804 36,103 

1805 35,044 

1806 38,356 

1807 31,117 

1808 3,779 

1809 25,813 

1810 13,466 

Tuesday,  Sept.  29,  we  left  our  friends  at  Hallowell,  and 
rode  to  Brunswick,  where  we  arrived  soon  after  it  became 
dark  :  twenty-nine  miles.  Wednesday  we  arrived  at  Port- 
land between  three  and  four  o'clock.  At  ten  the  next  morn- 
ing we  left  Portland  and  rode  to  Kennebunk.  The  next  day 
we  passed  through  Berwick,  Somersworth,  and  Dover,  and 
arrived  at  Portsmouth,  by  Pascataqua  bridge,  at  five.  A 
violent  storm  from  the  north-east  commenced  this  afternoon. 
The  rain  began  to  descend  furiously  about  half  an  hour  before 
we  reached  Portsmouth,  and  continued  through  the  principal 
part  of  the  two  succeeding  days. 
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The  country,  between  Hallowell  and  Brunswick,  is  almost 
universally  a  succession  of  hills  and  vallies.  The  hills  are  of 
considerable  height,  but  slope  so  gradually  as  to  render  the 
travelling  not  inconvenient.  In  this  tract  we  passed,  unless  I 
mistook  their  limits,  through  the  townships  of  Gardiner,  Litch- 
field, Bowdoin,  a  corner  of  Bowdoinham,  and  Topsham.  The 
principal  differences  in  the  appearance  of  this  region  are,  in 
most  instances,  derived  from  the  different  degrees  of  cultiva- 
tion. The  hills  are  generally  arched  and  handsome,  the  vallies 
open.  The  forests  on  the  hills  are  a  mixture  of  beach,  maple, 
oak,  and  white  pine ;  and  in  the  vallies  chiefly  of  hemlock, 
spruce,  and  fir.  The  soil  of  both  appears  to  be  well  suited  to 
grass. 

Litchfield  is  apparently  the  most  fertile  tract  on  this  road, 
and,  except  Topsham,  the  most  cultivated.  The  meadows 
and  pastures,  the  orchards,  already  numerous,  and  the  crops 
of  maize,  furnish  evident  proofs  of  a  good  soil.  We  saw  a 
collection  of  peach  trees  on  one  of  the  hills,  which  appeared 
to  have  grown  well,  but  to  have  been  sensibly  injured  by  the 
severity  of  the  climate. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that,  although  Litchfield  was  incor- 
porated in  1795,  and  contained,  in  1800,  1,044  inhabitants, 
not  one  of  them  has  a  legal  right  to  the  land  on  which  he  fives, 
all  of  them  being  what  in  the  customary  language  of  the 
northern  and  middle  states  are  called  squatters.  A  squatter 
is  a  person  who  plants  himself  in  the  wilderness,  upon  any 
piece  of  ground  which  he  likes,  without  purchasing  it  of  the 
proprietor.  Large  tracts  of  the  country,  recently  settled  in 
these  states,  have  been  occupied  in  this  manner ;  but  I  have 
never  been  informed  of  any  other  instance,  in  which  a  whole 
township,  and  that  township  incorporated  too,  was  holden  by 
this  violent  tenure.  In  Litchfield,  and  elsewhere  in  this  dis- 
trict, in  Vermont,  New- York,  and  Pennsylvania,  this  evil  has 
been  followed  by  various  acts  of  violence,  done  both  to  the 
proprietors  and  to  the  ministers  of  justice :  a  deplorable 
proof  of  inefficiency  in  the  government,  in  defiance  of  which 
they  were  done*. 

*  This  subject  needs,  as  I  have  since  found,  some  further  explanation. 
A  great  part  of  these  lands  were  originally  cultivated  as  mere  possessions, 
the  occupant  intending,  in  very  many  instances,  to  purchase  the  fee  when- 
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Topshani  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  settlements  of  this  dis- 
trict, three  planters  having  fixed  themselves  here  about  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  All  of  them  were,  how- 
ever, destroyed,  or  carried  into  captivity,  together  with  their 
families.  About  thirty  years  afterward,  the  settlement  recom- 
menced, but,  being  embarrassed  with  many  difficulties  and 
dangers,  advanced  very  little.  Until  the  year  1760,  the  sa- 
vages were  almost  perpetually  making  inroads  upon  every  de- 
fenceless settlement  in  this  country.  About  the  year  1750 
the  township  contained  eighteen  families.  It  seems  wonder- 
ful that  an  individual  could  exist  so  unhappily  elsewhere  as  to 
be  willing  to  fix  himself  in  a  situation  so  precarious. 

The  surface  of  this  township  strongly  resembles  that  of 
Brunswick,  from  which  it  is  separated  only  by  the  river  Ame- 
riscoggin.  The  soil  of  the  different  divisions  is,  also,  in  each 
case  the  same.  A  village  rather  pleasant  is  built  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  river.  No  pauper  has  been  maintained  in  this 
township,  nor  has  any  one  ever  applied  for  such  maintenance. 

Topsham  contains  one  congregation.  In  1790,  the  number 
of  inhabitants  was  826 ;  in  1800,  942;  and,  in  1810,  1,271. 

Between  Topsham  and  Brunswick,  immediately  above  the 
bridge,  a  ridge  of  rocks  crosses  the  river  Ameriscoggin,  and 
forms  a  magnificent  cataract.  At  this  place  a  great  number 
of  saw -mills  are  erected.  An  immense  quantity  of  logs  is 
brought  down  this  river,  and  sawed  at  these  mills.  Hence 
they  are  floated  two  miles  lower  down  to  the  head  of  naviga- 
tion. 

The  river  Ameriscoggin  rises  in  the  White  Mountain  range, 
and  on  the  western  side  of  that  range,  a  little  below  the  for- 
ty-fifth degree  of  latitude.     For  about  forty  miles  its  general 

ever  he  should  find  a  legal  owner,  a  matter  not  unfrequently  attended  with 
a  good  deal  of  difficulty,  because  the  lands  have  been  repeatedly  granted, 
and  the  fee  is  challenged  by  different  persons.  When  the  occupant  sold  it, 
he  conveyed  a  title  to  its  improvements  only.  During  the  long  continued 
uncertainty  concerning  the  legal  proprietors,  many  of  these  lands  have  been 
sold  several  times,  and  the  improvements  made  on  them  have  become 
much  more  valuable  than  the  lands  themselves.  From  these  facts  difficul- 
ties have  arisen,  to  remove  which  has  demanded  all  the  wisdom  of  the  le- 
gislature. In  Litchfield,  and  probably  in  most  other  places,  the  principle 
of  adjustment  has  been  established,  and  the  original  titles  in  most  in- 
stances are  extinguished. 
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course  is  directly  south.  In  its  passage  it  receives  the  waters 
of  Lake  Umbagog,  and  of  several  other  smaller  lakes.  It  then 
steers  a  course  generally  east,  about  forty  or  fifty  miles  more, 
when  it  turns  again  to  the  south,  and  then  again  to  the  east, 
emptying  its  waters  into  the  Kennebeck  at  the  place  called 
Merry-meeting  Bay.  Its  whole  Course,  with  its  various  wind- 
ings, probably  exceeds  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles. 

The  Kennebeck  is  a  noble  river.  Its  fountains  are  imper- 
fectly known.  The  west  branch  rises  near  Umbagog  lake, 
and  running  first  a  northern  and  then  an  eastern  course, 
through  a  tract  of  land  containing  one  million  of  acres,  sold  by 
the  state  of  Massachusetts  to  William  Bingham,  Esq.,  meets 
the  eastern  branch  about  the  middle  of  that  tract,  measured 
from  east  to  west,  and  about  one  third  the  distance  from  the 
north  towards  the  south  boundary.  The  eastern  branch  con- 
veys the  waters  of  Moose  Head  lake  into  the  ocean.  From 
this  junction  it  runs  generally,  but  circuitously,  a  southern 
course  to  Georgetown,  where  it  joins  "the  sea.  This  river  is 
not  far  from  three  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  is  navigable 
for  ships  forty-six  miles.  It  abounds  in  fish,  particularly  in 
salmon. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 


- 


VOL.  II. 


LETTER    XXIII. 


Tornado.     Scarborough.     Saco.     Biddeford.    Arundel. 

Dear  Sir; 

I  WILL  now  return  to  the  journey,  which  is  the 
principal  subject  of  these  Letters.  On  Sunday,  October  8th, 
1797,  it  rained  violently  at  Portland  with  a  strong  wind  from 
the  south-west.  In  the  afternoon  a  tornado,  the  commence- 
ment of  which,  so  far  as  I  was  able  to  learn,  was  at  Upper 
Salem,  in  the  county  of  West- Chester,  and  state  of  New- 
York,  passed  over  Ridgefield  in  Connecticut,  and  thence  over 
Reading,  New-Town,  Huntington,  Derby,  Woodbridge, 
New-Haven,  East-Haven,  Branford,  Guilford,  and  Killing- 
worth;  whence  it  directed  its  course  over  the  Sound.  At 
times  it  rose  from  the  earth,  and  held  its  most  furious  career 
in  a  higher  region  of  the  atmosphere.  Such  was  the  fact  at 
New-Haven  ;  where,  although  its  force  was  great,  it  did  not 
blow  with  sufficient  strength  to  do  any  material  damage.  At 
Upper  Salem  it  destroyed  orchards,  groves,  and  buildings.  At 
East- Haven  it  blew  down  the  steeple  of  the  Presbyterian 
church,  and  ruined  several  other  buildings.  It  left  many  marks 
of  its  violence  also  at  Branford  and  some  other  places ;  while 
in  others  it  did  little  or  no  mischief.  This  alternate  rise  and 
fall  of  a  tornado  I  have  not  seen  mentioned ;  nor  do  I  re- 
member a  storm  of  this  kind,  at  so  late  a  season,  in  any  other 
instance. 

On  Monday  morning,  October  9th,  1797,  Mr.  L.  and  myself 
left  our  hospitable  friends  in  Portland  with  regret ;  and  com- 
menced our  journey  towards  New-Haven,  in  company  with 
J.  S.  esq.,  lately  one  of  the  tutors  of  Yale  college;  by  whom  we 
had  been  fortunately  joined  that  morning.  The  day  was  plea- 
sant ;  and  the  ride  upon  the  whole  agreeable.  As  I  know  not 
the  exact  limits  of  the  townships  on  this  coast,  I  am  unable  to 
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determine  whether  we  passed  through  any  part  of  Cape  Eliza- 
beth or  not.  No  other  places  were  mentioned  to  us,  as  lying 
on  our  road,  but  Falmouth,  Scarborough,  and  Pepperell- 
borough,  before  we  arrived  at  Biddeford,  where  we  dined. 
The  distance  was  eighteen  miles.  This  part  of  our  journey 
lay  over  a  level  country ;  the  soil  partly  clay,  partly  stiff  loam, 
and  partly  sand.  The  forest  is  composed  of  pine,  birch,  and 
other  trees  indicating  a  lean  and  cold  soil :  the  houses  are  ge- 
nerally poor,  and  the  husbandry  is  indifferent.  The  circum- 
stances of  the  inhabitants  may  be  easily  conjectured. 

Such  are  the  appearances,  which  met  my  eye  during  my  first 
journey  along  this  road.  In  1807  I  found,  that  I  had  mis- 
judged concerning  the  township  of  Scarborough.  I  knew, 
that  this  township  was  generally  said  to  be  good  land ;  but 
from  what  I  saw,  when  I  first  passed  through  it,  was  very 
little  disposed  to  regard  the  report  as  well  founded.  In  my 
second  journey  I  was  better  pleased  with  its  appearance.  The 
surface  is  a  handsome  collection  of  easy  slopes  ;  and  the  whole 
aspect  cheerful  and  pleasant.  Both  the  buildings  and  the  agri- 
culture wore  a  new  and  prosperous  appearance.  It  ought, 
however,  to  be  observed,  that  the  direction  of  the  road  had 
been  materially  Changed.  Instead  of  taking  a  long  circuit 
through  Falmouth,  it  proceeded  in  a  direct  line  to  Portland ; 
crossing  the  Stroud  water  near  its  mouth,  over  a  new  and  ex- 
pensive bridge,  lately  erected,  and  cutting  off  between  three 
and  four  miles  of  the  distance.  On  this  part  of  the  road  Scar- 
boroug  has  perhaps  always  appeared  better  than  on  the  former 
road. 

This  township  was  incorporated  in  the  year  1658 ;  and  it  is 
known  to  have  been  settled  as  early  as  1642.  Its  sufferings 
from  the  savages  were  at  times  severe  :  but  the  settlement 
seems  never  to  have  been  broken  up.  In  one  of  their  incur- 
sions they  burnt  a  house,  containing  a  quantity  of  maize.  A 
part  of  this  grain  has  been  frequently  turned  up  by  the  plough, 
within  a  few  years  past.  In  the  year  1801,  several  kernels 
were  given  me  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Alden,  of  Portsmouth.  They 
were  charred  quite  through,  and  in  a  state  of  perfect  preser- 
vation, although  they  had  lain  within  less  than  one  foot  of  the 
surface  more  than  one  hundred  years.     This  is   the  strongest 
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proof  of  the  preserving  power  of  charring  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted. 

Scarborough  includes  two  congregations  ;  and  contained, 
in  1790,  2,225  inhabitants ;  in  1800,  2,099 ;  and,  in  1810, 
2,094. 

The  name  Saco  has  been  colloquially  applied,  heretofore,  to 
a  village,  formed  on  both  sides  of  the  river  of  this  name,  near 
its  mouth,  in  the  township  of  Pepperellborough  on  the  east, 
and  that  of  Biddeford  on  the  west.  This  village  is  about  five 
miles  from  the  ocean ;  and  the  parts  of  it  are  connected  by  a 
bridge,  extending  from  each  shore  to  an  island,  the  property 
of  Colonel  Cutts,  for  many  years  the  principal  inhabitant  of 
this  place.  He  is  also  the  proprietor  of  the  bridge,  which  is 
said  to  yield  him  a  handsome  profit  from  the  toll.  A  Mr.  Spring, 
who  lives  on  another  island  a  little  farther  up,  was  building  a 
second  bridge  ;  intending  to  turn  the  travelling  by  his  own 
house,  which  he  expected  to  accomplish  by  making  the  pas- 
sage free.  At  a  small  distance  above  this  island,  a  ridge  of 
rocks  crosses  the  Saco ;  and  presents  to  the  eye  of  a  traveller 
a  noble  cataract,  descending  forty  feet  in  a  great  variety  of 
wild  and  magnificent  torrents.  On  this  fall  is  a  collection  of 
saw-mills,  said  to  have  cut  four  million  feet  of  boards  annually, 
before  the  late  American  war,  and  to  furnish  still  a  very  great 
quantity.  The  Saco  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  one  hundred 
tons  to  the  foot  of  this  fall.  Logs  are  floated  down  to  these 
mills  from  the  distance  of  sixty  miles.  As  the  lands  on  both 
sides  are  not  likely  soon  to  be  cultivated,  they  may,  if  pru- 
dently managed,  continue  for  a  long  time  to  yield  a  large  sup- 
ply of  timber.  The  river  is  well  furnished  with  fish  ;  particu- 
larly with  salmon  and  shad. 

We  saw  little  in  this  settlement,  which  could  be  termed 
agreeable.  The  declivities,  on  which  it  is  built,  are  rude  and 
irregular,  but  neither  beautiful  nor  fertile.  The  soil  is  princi- 
pally clay ;  always  an  unsightly  and  uncomfortable  basis  of  a 
town :  in  dry  seasons  scarcely  tolerable  on  account  of  the  dust ; 
and  in  wet,  on  account  of  the  mud.  The  houses  appeared  to 
have  been  placed  by  accident ;  and,  except  a  small  number, 
were  ordinary,  and  in  many  instances  decayed. 

The  inhabitants  were  casually  gathered  here  by  mere  busi- 
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ness.  Saco  is  a  busy,  bustling  place  ;  and  one  of  the  principal 
seats  of  the  lumber  trade.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  river>  on  the 
western  side,  is  an  excellent  harbour,  called  the  Pool,  where 
vessels  of  any  burthen  may  find  safe  anchorage  at  all  seasons. 
Between  this  harbour  and  the  river,  a  canal,  it  is  said,  might 
be  cut  without  much  difficulty. 

When  I  passed  through  Pepperellborough  in  1807,  then 
legally  named  Saco,  I  found  its  face  almost  entirely  changed. 
A  considerable  number  of  new,  handsome  buildings  had  been 
erected  since  the  date  of  my  former  journey  :  most  of  them  on 
the  plain  above  the  bank.  The  inhabitants  had  also  built  a 
new  and  beautiful  church :  a  structure  superior  to  any  other, 
which  I  have  seen  in  this  district,  and  inferior  to  very  few  in 
New- England. 

Pepperellborough  contains  one  congregation.  The  number 
of  its  inhabitants,  in  1790,  was  1,352 ;  in  1800,  1,842 ;  and, 
in  1810,  2,492. 

This  is  one  of  the  oldest  settlements  in  Maine.  It  was 
granted  by  the  Plymouth  company  to  John  Oldham  and 
Richard  Vines,  in  the  year  1629.  Oldham  I  suppose  to  have 
been  the  man,  who,  in  1636,  was  murdered  near  Block  Island 
by  the  Pequods.  In  1636,  the  inhabitants  of  Saco  taxed 
themselves  for  the  maintenance  of  public  worship.  This  set- 
tlement suffered,  in  common  with  its  neighbours,  from  Indian 
depredations  :  but  I  have  not,  hitherto,  been  able  to  find  any 
satisfactory  history  of  these  sufferings. 

Biddeford  I  found  much  less  improved  than  Saco.  I  know 
of  nothing  in  it,  particularly  claiming  the  attention  of  a  tra- 
veller. It  contains  one  congregation.  The  number  of  the  in- 
habitants, in  1790,  was  1,018:  in  1800,  1,296;  and,  in  1810, 
1,563. 

Between  Biddeford  and  Kennebunk  the  ground  is  a  cold, 
barren  plain ;  which  wears,  and  will,  I  suspect,  wear  for  a 
long  period,  a  desolate  aspect.  A  few  solitary  settlements 
have  been  made  here  ;  but  it  is  chiefly  a  forest  of  stinted  pines. 
The  road  is  disagreeable ;  being  encumbered  with  a  multitude 
of  small  rocks,  and  left  absolutely  without  any  repairs.  The 
houses  are  dismal  cottages,  placed  on  little  tracts  of  cleared 
ground,  which  can  never  repay  the  labour,  either  of  the  scythe 
or  the  sickle.     The  inhabitants   seem   to  have  planted   them- 
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selves  here  because  they  could  go  no  farther,  or  because  they 
know  not  whither  to  go.  This  tract  is,  I  suppose,  partly  in 
the  township  of  Arundel. 

Arundel  was  anciently  called  Cape  Porpoise,  and  contains 
a  village  on  the  point,  which  bears  that  name.  It  was  settled 
about  the  same  time  with  Saco  ;  and,  from  the  position  of  the 
village,  seems  to  have  suffered  little  from  the  savages.  The 
other  parts  of  this  township  must  be  more  advantageously  si- 
tuated than  those  which  we  saw  :  for,  in  1790,  it  contained 
1,802  inhabitants  ;  in  1800,  1,900 ;  and,  in  1810,  2,371.  It 
includes  a  single  congregation ;  and  was  incorporated  by  its 
present  name  in  the  year  1718. 

Kennebunk  is  a  lively,  flourishing  village,  containing  a  con- 
siderable number  of  houses,  surrounding  a  decent  church.  A 
brisk  trade  in  lumber  is  carried  on  here  by  means  of  the  river 
Mousum,  which  passes  through  it,  and  is  the  boundary  between 
the  townships  of  Arundel  and  Wells.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Little, 
minister  of  Kennebunk,  mentioned  heretofore  in  the  de- 
scription of  the  White  Mountains,  has,  for  many  years,  been 
occasionally  employed  as  a  missionary  among  the  Penobscot 
Indians. 

We  dined  at  Bidueford  with  an  agreeable  circle  of  gentle- 
men ;  and,  in  the  afternoon,  rode  to  a  very  good  inn,  in  the 
interior  of  Wells.  Our  distance  should  have  been  about 
twelve  or  fourteen  miles  :  but,  as  we  unfortunately  lost  the 
road,  we  made  it  sixteen  or  eighteen. 

In  the  morning,  Tuesday,  October  10th,  we  left  our  hospi- 
table inn,  not  a  little  pleased  with  our  entertainment ;  and  rode 
through  Berwick  to  Somersworth,  where  we  dined,  and,  be- 
ing detained  by  a  heavy  rain,  lodged  also ;  at  the  excellent 
house  of  Captain  R.,  heretofore  mentioned.  The  distance 
was  seventeen  miles.  Here  we  spent  our  time  very  pleasantly 
with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Little ;  and  received  from  him  a  great 
number  of  interesting  observations  concerning  the  district  of 
Maine,  and  particularly  concerning  the  Indians  of  Penobscot. 
I  requested  him  to  commit  to  writing  the  knowledge  which  he 
had  acquired  of  this  tribe.  He  informed  me,  that  he  had  al- 
ready done  this  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  compliance  with  a 
similar  request  from  a  gentleman  in  Boston ;  in  whose  hand 
the  manuscript  then  was.     This,   I  presume,  has  been  since 
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published  in  the  Collections  of  the  Massachusetts'  Historical 
Society.  Mr.  Little  communicated  to  us,  also,  the  particulars 
of  the  visit,  which  he  made  to  the  summit  of  Mount  Washing- 
ton. In  the  journey  of  1807,  I  found  Kennebunk  greatly  im- 
proved both  in  business  and  appearance ;  and  Berwick  and 
that  part  of  Somersworth,  which  borders  on  the  bridge  over 
Salmon  Fall  river,  in  a  less  degree.  Dover  was  scarcely  al- 
tered at  all,  except  by  the  erection  of  one  handsome  house. 
A  good  turnpike  road  had,  however,  been  made  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  this  bridge  to  Dover ;  by  which  the  distance 
was  shortened,  and  the  travelling  rendered  much  more  agree- 
able. The  toll-gatherer  at  Pascataqua  bridge  informed  me, 
that  the  income  amounted  annually  to  four  thousand  dollars. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 


LETTER   XXIV. 


Maine.  Its  Climate.  Coast.  Soil.  Manner  of  Settlement. 
Difficulties  encountered  by  the  First  Settlers.  Their 
Character. 

Dear  Sir; 

Being  now  about  to  quit  the  district  of  Maine,  I 
will  give  you  such  general  observations  as  I  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  make  concerning  this  country. 

The  district  of  Maine  lies  between  43 '  and  48°  north  lati- 
tude. Its  length  and  breadth  are  not  far  from  two  hundred 
miles ;  and  its  area  is  about  thirty-five  thousand  square  miles ; 
half  of  the  contents  of  New- England.  The  climate  is  colder 
than  that  of  any  other  country  on  the  coast  of  the  United 
States ;  but  not  so  cold  as  to  prevent  mankind,  when  pos- 
sessed even  of  moderate  property,  from  passing  through  the 
year  comfortably  and  cheerfully.  The  winter  is  less  severe 
than  at  Quebec,  in  the  north  of  Poland  or  of  Germany,  or 
the  middle  of  Russia.  To  this  statement  the  most  northern 
angle,  made  by  the  southern  boundary  of  Lower  Canada  and 
the  western  boundary  of  New-Brunswick,  furnishes  an  excep- 
tion. The  difference  in  the  progress  of  vegetation,  between 
Kittery  and  Passamaquoddy,  is  about  fifteen  days.  In  the 
quantity  of  snow,  which  falls  throughout  this  extent,  there  is 
no  material  difference.  The  summers  are  pleasant,  and  suf- 
ficiently warm  to  bring  maize  of  several  kinds  to  perfection ; 
warmer,  of  course,  than  in  any  part  of  Europe,  above  the 
forty-sixth  degree  of  latitude.  In  the  years  1796  and  1797 
I  visited  the  south-western  parts  of  this  district.  In  the 
former  year  there  was  no  appearance  of  frost,  so  late  as  the 
6th  of  October ;  nor  in  the  latter,  so  late  as  the  11th. 
In  1807  there  was,  if  I  mistake  not,  a  frost  some  time  in  Sep- 
tember.    But  the  same  thing  happens,  at  times,  in  Pennsyl- 
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vania :  and  frosts  in  October  have  been  severe  in  Georgia. 
Several  of  the  inhabitants  informed  me,  that  they  do  not 
usually  commence  in  Maine  before  the  first  of  this  month. 
The  climate  is  remarkably  salubrious :  and  probably  no  coun- 
try in  the  world  sees  a  greater  proportion  of  children  reach 
the  age  of  twenty,  or  of  its  inhabitants  surpass  that  of  seventy 
years. 

The  surface  of  a  country  so  extensive  will  naturally  be  sup- 
posed to  be  various.  In  the  south-western  parts  are  exten- 
sive plains.  Farther  eastward,  and  northward,  the  surface  is 
to  a  great  extent  formed  into  hills  and  vallies.  Beside  the 
high  grounds,  which  separate  this  district  from  Lower  Canada, 
it  contains  few  mountains.  Agamenticus,  a  round  eminence 
rising  in  the  township  of  York,  has  from  its  situation  been 
more  noted  than  any  other. 

Maine  is  everywhere  intersected  by  brooks  and  rivers.  The 
considerable  streams  are  the  Saco,  the  Ameriscoggin,  the 
Kennebeck,  the  Penobscot,  and  the  Schoodic.  The  river 
St.  John's,  also,  has  its  fountains,  and  a  considerable  part  of 
its  course,  in  this  district.  The  Kennebeck  is  navigable  for 
ships  forty-six  miles ;  and  the  Penobscot  about  fifty.  Both 
are  also  navigable  for  boats  for  a  considerable  distance ;  but 
are  interrupted  in  several  places  by  falls  and  rapids.  The 
waters,  throughout,  are  pure  and  salubrious. 

The  coast  of  this  district  is  indented  by  numerous  harbours, 
perfectly  safe,  and  sufficiently  deep  and  capacious  to  receive 
any  number  of  vessels  of  any  size,  which  can  ever  be  supposed 
to  resort  to  this  region.  In  this  respect  no  part  of  the  union 
can  be  compared  with  Maine.  Both  the  rivers  and  the  sea, 
which  washes  this  coast,  abound  with  fish  of  excellent  kinds, 
in  quantities  inexhaustible.  The  forests  of  this  country  con- 
sist of  pine  both  yellow  and  white,  maple,  beech,  oak,  birch, 
fir,  spruce,  &c.  The  white  pines  are  of  sufficient  size  for 
masts  and  spars  of  every  description.  The  native  animals  are 
now  few.  I  know  of  none,  which  are  not  common  to  other 
parts  of  New-England. 

The  soil  is  very  various.  A  great  part  of  the  coast,  for  a 
few  miles  in  breadth,  is  cold  and  unproductive.  The  plains, 
also,  are  partly  of  a  cold  and  stiff  loam,  and  partly  of  sand, 
sufficiently  warm,  but  lean,  and  with  the  existing  husbandry 
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scarcely  worth  cultivation.  It  is  not  improbable,  that  gypsum 
might  render  them  fertile,  as  it  has  others  of  the  same  quality 
elsewhere.  The  hills  and  vallies  are  naturally  good  land,  and 
well  fitted  for  all  the  agriculture  of  this  climate.  Few  inter- 
vals, it  is  said,  are  found  in  this  district. 

Were  I  to  estimate  the  lands  in  this  country  according  to 
the  best  information  which  I  have  been  able  to  obtain,  I 
should  say,  that  one  third  of  them  were  rich,  another  third  of 
a  middling  quality,  and  the  remaining  third  indifferent,  and  in 
many  instances  very  poor.  Yet  the  poor  lands  will,  it  is  to 
be  remembered,  yield  fuel ;  and  may  by  skilful  cultivation  be 
often  rendered  productive.  For  those  on  the  coast,  which 
are  usually  the  worst,  the  sea-weed,  thrown  upon  the  shore, 
furnishes  an  inexhaustible  body  of  manure.  A  tract  between 
the  rivers  Ameriscoggin  and  Penobscot,  commencing  gene- 
rally about  forty  miles  from  the  ocean,  and  extending  far  into 
the  interior,  is  considered  here  as  exceedingly  good.  Proba- 
bly other  tracts,  farther  eastward,  may  be  found  of  the  same 
quality,  when  the  country  shall  have  been  sufficiently  explored. 
Upon  the  whole,  it  will  be  no  immoderate  calculation  to  sup- 
pose, that,  with  its  advantages  for  agriculture,  fishing,  and 
commerce,  Maine  may  hereafter  easily  support  from  four  to 
five  millions  of  people. 

This  district  contains  a  very  great  number  of  lakes.  The 
largest  of  these  are  Umbagog  and  Moose  Head.  The  length 
of  the  former  is  said  to  be  seventy  miles.  The  latter  is,  how- 
ever, still  larger,  although  its  dimensions  are  imperfectly 
known.  Smaller  ones  are  met  with  almost  everywhere ;  and, 
while  they  contribute  to  render  the  climate  milder  and  more 
equable,  are  unceasing  variegations  and  exquisite  ornaments 
of  the  landscape. 

This  district  is  now  rapidly  advancing  in  its  population. 
Emigrants  are  crowding  to  it  from  New-Hampshire,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Rhode-Island,  and  some  even  from  Connecti- 
cut; the  stream  of  whose  surplus  population  has  been  long 
running  towards  the  west  and  south. 

When  a  traveller  remembers,  that  the  first  settlements  in 
New- England  were  begun  here ;  and  that,  with  a  few  short 
intervals,  they  have  been  continued  ever  since,  he  naturally 
wonders  why  this  country  should,  for  so  long  a  time,  have 
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been  so  thinly  inhabited,  since  such  numbers  now  regard  it  as 
a  desirable  residence.  The  following  observations  may  in 
some  measure  explain  this  subject. 

When  the  first  settlers  planted  themselves  in  Maine,  their 
object  was  not  husbandry,  but  commerce  and  fishery.  Fisher- 
men and  casual  traders  are  never,  in  the  proper  sense,  co- 
lonists. Neither  their  views  nor  their  habits  qualify  them  to 
convert  a  wilderness  into  a  permanent  residence.  Men,  ac- 
customed to  patient  labour,  of  persevering  firmness,  and  su- 
perior even  to  the  real  ills  of  life ;  men,  influenced  by  some 
great  and  commanding  motive,  connected  with  a  settlement 
on  the  soil,  such  as  the  hope  of  civil  or  religious  freedom,  or 
the  necessity  of  providing  for  an  increasing  family ;  are  the 
only  persons,  fitted  to  subdue  forests,  encounter  frost  and 
hunger,  and  resolutely  survey  the  prospect  of  savage  incur- 
sions. Traders  and  fishermen  will  stay  in  any  place,  while 
they  can  trade  and  fish  with  advantage ;  but  they  commence 
their  business  with  an  original  intention  of  retreating  as  soon 
as  their  gain  is  acquired,  or  the  acquisition  becomes  hopeless. 
From  the  first  settlers,  as  they  are  called,  of  Maine,  all  that 
could  be  rationally  expected  was  that  which  actually  took 
place.  They  traded,  caught  fish,  and  went  home.  Such, 
chiefly,  were  the  visitors  of  this  country  for  the  first  fifty 
years. 

All  the  evils  of  climate,  and  all  the  discouragements  of  soil 
and  surface,  were  in  a  high  degree  felt  by  these  people.  The 
winter  is  sufficiently  cold  to  terrify  at  first  any  European,  edu- 
cated south  of  the  fifty-second  degree  of  north  latitude,  unless 
born  on  the  sides  of  the  Alps  or  Pyrenees,  and  much  more, 
men  accustomed  only  to  the  mild  winter  of  England.  The 
soil  of  the  coast  is  generally  cold  and  lean,  and  the  surface  by 
no  means  inviting.  All  these  facts  the  settlers,  mentioned 
above,  published  so  generally,  that  until  the  close  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary war  Maine  was  considered  as  little  less  than  an  im- 
mense waste,  unfit  for  the  habitation  of  man.  To  the  com- 
plete establishment  of  this  character,  travellers,  who  visited 
only  the  same  grounds,  and  the  inhabitants  who  resided  on 
them,  jointly  contributed.  Except  in  some  small  tracts,  prin- 
cipally in  the  county  of  York,  scarcely  any  husbandry  was  pur- 
sued in  this  extensive  country.     The  few  persons  devoted  to 
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this  business  were  so  unskilful,  as  to  employ  their  labour  even 
here  with  much  less  advantage  than  the  same  soil  and  climate 
would  have  furnished  to  abler  hands.  The  only  visible  effect 
of  their  industry  was,  therefore,  a  collection  of  half-starved 
crops,  growing  on  grounds  wretchedly  prepared,  and  serving 
only  to  discourage  future  attempts  of  the  same  nature.  So 
general  was  the  prepossession  against  the  possibility  of  suc- 
cessful agriculture,  that,  as  I  have  observed,  the  people  of 
Standish  were  astonished  to  see  (and  that,  several  years  since 
the  Revolutionary  war  was  finished)  their  first  crops  come  to 
perfection.  Until  this  period  almost  all  the  inhabitants  were 
merchants,  land-jobbers,  sawyers,  lumbermen,  or  fishermen. 
Both  the  corn  and  meat  on  which  they  fed  were  imported 
from  Connecticut  and  some  other  states.  These  facts  com- 
pletely riveted  the  opinion  throughout  New- England,  that  the 
lands  in  Maine  were  of  little  or  no  value,  and  that  farmers 
could  not  here  obtain  even  a  subsistence. 

A  number  of  the  people,  however,  were  real  colonists,  and 
came  to  this  country  with  an  intention  to  cultivate  the  soil. 
These  persons  met  with  endless  perplexities  in  the  numerous 
interfering  and  contradictory  grants  made  in  England  of  these 
lands*  ;  distracting  those  who  were  in  possession,  and  bring- 
ing upon  them  the  litigation  and  distress  produced  by  the 
claims  of  other  grantees,  who  had,  or  pretended  to  have,  as 
good  or  better  titles  than  themselves.  Disputed  titles  will 
effectually  prevent  the  regular  settlement  of  any  country. 
Had  Maine  been  originally  granted  in  regular  townships  by  a 
government,  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  country,  and  suf- 
ficiently attentive  to  the  interests  of  the  grantees  to  make  out 
consistent  patents,  and  to  invest  the  grantees  with  the  proper 
powers  of  internal  government ;  the  settlement  of  the  country 
would  undoubtedly  have  advanced  with  a  more  rapid  progress. 
But  the  government  of  Great  Britain  was  at  that  time  too  ig- 
norant of  the  country,  and  too  careless  about  the  concerns  of 
the  adventurers,  to  do  either.  From  this  ignorance  and  un- 
concern probably  arose  another  serious  discouragement.  The 
French,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  whom  Englishmen  have 
hitherto  never  been  able  to  live  peaceably,  began  early  a 

*  Hubbard,  Sullivaii,  &c. 
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settlement  on  the  eastern  shores  of  this  district.  The  French 
government,  originally  in  the  year  1603,  granted  this  tract, 
together  with  the  rest  of  New-England,  New- York,  New- 
Jersey,  and  a  great  part  of  Pennsylvania,  or  in  other  words 
the  whole  country  between  40°  and  46°  north  latitude,  to 
Monsieur  De  la  Motte,  who  took  possession  of  it  in  1604,  by 
planting  himself  in  the  district,  of  Maine.  In  the  following 
years  several  other  scattered  settlements  were  formed  as  far 
westward  as  Kennebeck  river.  In  1613,  Sir  Samuel  Argall 
dispossessed  the  French,  and  carried  the  settlers  to  Virginia. 
Charles  I  gave  it  up  to  them  again.  From  this  time  the 
French,  though  repeatedly  driven  off,  renewed  their  settle- 
ments ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  both  nations  experienced  the 
usual  distressing  vicissitudes  attendant  on  the  frequent  wars 
between  the  English  and  French,  and  peculiarly  felt  by  the 
colonists  of  the  contending  nations  bordering  on  each  other. 
No  habitation  was  for  any  length  of  time  safe  from  the  flames, 
and  no  person  from  plunder,  captivity,  or  death.  In  this 
hazardous  situation  the  people  of  Maine  continued  for  a  long 
time.  You  will  not  wonder  that  the  settlement  of  the  country 
did  not  proceed. 

In  1675  Philip's  war,  which  affected  all  the  Indians  in 
New-England,  and  embarked  most  of  them  in  actual  hos- 
tilities, spread  its  influence  over  the  Indians  of  Maine ;  and 
produced  among  its  exposed  inhabitants  the  customary  hor- 
rors. The  people  were  few,  scattered,  and  almost  defence- 
less. Their  brethren  in  southern  New-England  were  too  dis- 
tant, and  too  much  occupied  in  their  own  defence,  to  lend 
them  the  assistance,  which  they  needed.  The  Indians  of 
Maine  were  too  numerous  to  be  attacked  by  these  few  Colonists 
with  any  hope  of  success ;  and  too  well  secured  in  the  fast- 
nesses of  an  immense,  and  unknown,  wilderness  to  be  pur- 
sued with  any  prospect  of  advantage.  In  the  subsequent  wars 
these  Indians  were  so  engaged  in  the  interests  of  the  French, 
that  they  continually  took  their  part  against  the  English.  Nor 
were  the  inhabitants  finally  safe  from  their  incursions  till  the 
peace  of  1763. 

Another  cause  of  the  slow  progress  of  settlement  has  been 
found  in  the  character  of  the  inhabitants.  These,  heretofore, 
have  been    chiefly  lumbermen    and   fishermen.      Both  these 
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classes  are  usually  employed,  during  the  mild  season,  in  se- 
vere toil ;  and  not  a  small  proportion  of  those  belonging  to 
both,  spend  the  winter  in  idleness  and  dissipation.  At  the 
same  time  very  many  of  them  are  in  a  great  measure  destitute 
of  property  through  life.  This  is,  indeed,  less  extensively  ap- 
plicable to  fishermen ;  some  of  whom  almost  everywhere,  and 
most  in  towns  distinguished  for  sobriety,  acquire  at  least  a 
comfortable  living. 

But  those  who  are  mere  lumbermen  are  almost  necessarily 
poor.  Their  course  of  life  seduces  them  to  prodigality, 
thoughtlessness  of  future  wants,  profaneness,  irreligion,  im- 
moderate drinking,  and  other  ruinous  habits.  The  farmers  of 
New- England  have  never  willingly  resided  among  people  of 
such  a  character.  In  the  mean  time  also,  other  countries, 
labouring  under  a  few  of  these  disadvantages,  have  offered  to 
such,  as  were  willing  to  emigrate,  the  allurements  of  an  invit- 
ing climate,  and  a  rich  soil ;  where  lands  might  be  obtained 
at  prices  equally  moderate.  The  stream  of  colonization, 
once  begun,  is  naturally  continued  by  the  tidings  of  suc- 
cess, and  by  the  strong  ties  of  attachment,  which  prompt 
men  to  follow  their  neighbours  and  friends  in  enterprises  of 
this  nature. 

But,  notwithstanding  this  uncommon  assemblage  of  disad- 
vantages, the  progress  of  population  in  this  district  has  be- 
come wonderfully  rapid.  Since  the  Revolutionary  war,  the 
government  of  Massachusetts  has  ordered  it  to  be  explored 
by  men  of  understanding  and  integrity ;  and  a  great  part  of 
it  to  be  surveyed,  and  to  be  divided  into  regular  townships. 
It  has  been  found,  that  the  country  contains  large  quantities 
of  good  land ;  and  that  it  is  capable  of  furnishing  a  comfort- 
able residence,  and  sufficient  rewards  to  well-directed  in- 
dustry. Not  only  merchants  and  fishermen,  but  substantial 
farmers  have  planted  themselves  in  this  district,  and  in  great 
numbers.  By  these  men  agriculture  is  pursued  with  new  in- 
dustry, skill,  and  success.  Settlements  are  extensively  spread 
over  the  interior,  particularly  on  the  borders  of  the  numerous 
rivers,  as  well  as  along  the  coast.  Business  of  every  kind  is 
carried  on  with  an  energy,  which  here  was  never  before  seen ; 
and  with  a  prosperity,  which  has  outrun  the  most  sanguine 
expectations.      In    the    year   1790,    this   district   contained 
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96,440  inhabitants.  In  the  year  1800,  they  were  increased 
to  151,719;  and,  in  1810,  to  228,705*.  Its  population  is, 
therefore,  ultimately  secured  ;  and  all  those  parts  of  it,  which 
are  fitted  to  become  a  comfortable  residence  for  mankind, 
will,  within  a  moderate  period,  be  probably  filled  with  inha- 
bitants. 

The  moral  and  religious  state  of  this  country  is  extensively 
like  that  of  other  recent  New- England  settlements.  Beside 
the  evils,  resulting  from  the  dissolute  character  of  the  two 
classes  already  mentioned,  these  people  labour  under  other 
disadvantages. 

The  number  of  settlements  is  great,  and  many  of  them, 
having  been  lately  begun,  are  small  and  feeble.  In  every 
such  settlement  the  gospel  is  preached  occasionally  only ;  and 
the  children,  being  destitute  of  regular  catechetical  instruction, 
must  grow  up,  of  course,  in  a  comparative  ignorance  of  moral 
and  religious  subjects.  There  are  here,  unquestionably,  many 
religious  parents,  who  by  a  careful  education  of  their  children 
do  much  to  remedy  this  evil,  and  extend  a  happy  influence 
over  the  neighbourhoods  around  them.  But  the  great  sup- 
port of  religious  education  is  regular  and  enlightened  public 
worship ;  as  religious  education  is,  in  its  turn,  the  support  of 
this  worship.  Wherever,  therefore,  the  worship  does  not 
exist,  such  education  must  gradually,  if  not  rapidly,  decline. 
At  the  same  time,  the  number  of  parents  is  great,  who  neg- 
lect the  religious  interests  of  their  families  altogether,  and 
leave  their  salvation  to  the  care  of  accident.  In  most  new 
settlements  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  adventurers  will, 
almost  of  course,  consist  of  roving,  disorderly,  vicious  men. 
In  the  regular  established  society,  in  which  they  were  born, 
they  were  awed  and  restrained.  On  the  new  grounds,  to 
which  they  resort,  they  are  set  loose ;  and  usually  break  out 
into  open  licentiousness  of  principle  and  conduct.  Their 
children,  with  such  instructors,  and  such  examples,  ever  be- 
fore them,  cannot  fail,  unless  under  some  strong  counter  in- 
fluence, of  becoming  nuisances ;  and  will,  but  too  naturally, 
educate  the  succeeding  generation  to  the  relish  and  the  prac- 
tice of  every  enormity. 

*  In  1820  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  297,839. — Pub. 
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In  the  old  New-England  townships,  almost  every  man, 
woman,  and  child,  has  the  use  at  least  of  a  Bible ;  and  the 
great  body  of  them,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  which 
has  been  heretofore  made  in  this  country  to  Christianity,  read 
this  sacred  volume  more,  I  believe,  than  all  other  books.  In 
addition  to  this  supreme  privilege,  every  family  almost  is  in 
possession  of  some  other  valuable  religious  books.  Most 
parishes,  also,  contain  one  or  more  social  libraries  ;  of 
which  such  books  usually  form  a  considerable  part.  But  to 
these  advantages  the  inhabitants  of  the  recent  settlements  in 
Maine,  and  elsewhere,  must  in  a  great  measure  be  strangers. 

Another  evil,  under  which  these  people  labour,  is  this. 
They  came  together  from  different  parts  of  the  country,  with 
different  educations,  views,  and  opinions.  Hence,  when  these 
settlements  become  sufficiently  advanced  to  support  a  minis- 
ter, they  find  themselves  split  into  several  sects ;  each  too 
small  and  poor  to  maintain  a  minister  for  itself,  and  all  too 
discordant  to  unite  in  maintaining  one  for  the  whole.  These 
divisions  generate  unkindness,  bickerings,  and  separation  from 
each  other,  and  end  in  alienation  from  religion,  and  dissolute- 
ness of  manners.  Wearied  by  such  contentions,  and  seeing 
religion  in  no  other  form  than  that  odious  one  of  party  zeal, 
some  of  them,  at  least,  become  persuaded,  that  party  zeal  is 
the  real  object,  and  religion  only  the  name.  Hence  the  tran- 
sition is  easy  to  mere  nihilism,  and  a  total  disregard  of  moral 
obligation. 

Another  misfortune,  arising  from  the  smallness  of  such  set- 
tlements, and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  formed,  is  the  in- 
flux of  ignorant,  wandering,  and  unprincipled  preachers.  These 
men,  too  lazy  to  labour,  and  therefore  hopeless  of  any  other 
than  a  wretched  subsistence  in  their  own  proper  spheres,  often 
blown  up  with  spiritual  pride,  believing  themselves,  as  peculiar 
favourites,  to  receive  immediate  communications  from  Heaven, 
assume  the  character  and  employment  of  religious  teachers. 
The  precarious  pittance,  furnished  by  this  business,  miserable 
as  it  is,  they  consider  as  better  than  starving  at  home. 

Another  evil  of  the  same  nature  is  found  in  the  character 
and  influence  of  many  of  those  who  are  considered  as  principal 
men  in  every  newly  settled  country.  Among  these,  not  a 
small  number  have  risen  to  importance  merely  by  their  wealth. 
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Adventurers  at  an  early  period,  and  sagacious  in  discovering 
those  means  of  acquiring  property,  which  are  always  opened 
by  circumstances  in  the  progress  of  civilization,  they  bought 
lands  cheap  and  sold  them  dear ;  and,  by  dealing  largely  in 
this  profitable  commodity,  came  suddenly  to  the  possession  of 
great  estates.  Multitudes  of  those,  who  came  after  them, 
being  pooi,  became  indebted  to  them  and  dependent  on  them. 
This  originated  a  superiority  and  influence,  which  time  and 
habit  confirmed.  Those,  who  acquire  this  influence,  are  in 
many  instances  both  ignorant  and  licentious.  It  is,  therefore, 
frequently  exerted  in  favour  of  loose  principles  and  practices, 
and  against  those  which  are  better.  At  the  same  time,  a 
considerable  number  of  the  men  of  learning  and  talents  are 
unhappily  loose  characters,  and  encourage  a  licentiousness 
harmonizing  with  their  own  wishes. 

These  observations  are  generally  applicable  to  the  new  set- 
tlements, not  only  in  Maine,  but  in  New- Hampshire,  Ver- 
mont, and  New- York  also. 

Another  evil  existing  in  Maine,  and  perhaps  elsewhere,  is 
an  indisposition  in  some  of  the  regular  ministers  to  examine 
strictly,  or  even  at  all,  candidates  for  the  ministry.  The 
opinion  appears  to  have  spread  considerably  along  many  parts 
of  this  coast,  that  it  is  both  unnecessary  and  improper  to  insist 
on  a  declaration  of  the  candidate's  religious  opinions,  or  an  in- 
vestigation of  his  attainments  in  theology.  This  is  termed 
liberality,  but  it  is  really  the  result  of  indifference  to  religion, 
or  of  love  to  latitudinarian  doctrines ;  and  prevents,  of  course, 
any  reasonable  evidence  of  the  candidate's  knowledge  or  piety. 
In  this  way  persons  are  early  introduced  into  the  ministry, 
who  are  destitute  of  both  the  literary  and  religious  qualifica- 
tions. Such  ministers  must  be  far  from  sparing,  and  much 
farther  from  feeding  the  flock. 

All  these  evils,  except  the  last,  will,  I  think,  be  gradually, 
and  at  no  great  distance  of  time,  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  done 
away.  The  several  missionary  societies  in  New-England  are, 
with  a  most  commendable  and  successful,  as  well  as  zealous 
industry,  sending  preachers  into  these  and  other  new  settle- 
ments, who  are  generally  men  of  sound  principles,  and  unex- 
ceptionable lives.  By  these  men  the  doctrines  and  precepts 
of  the  gospel  are,  at  intervals  of  no  great  length,  preached  in 
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a  great  part  of  the  recent  settlements  in  New- England  and 
New- York.  A  considerable  knowledge  of  religion  is  thus 
diffused,  and  a  sense  of  its  importance  excited  and  kept  alive. 
By  the  missionary  societies,  also,  Bibles,  Testaments,  and  other 
religious  books,  are  extensively  dispersed  among  such  as  are 
too  poor  to  purchase  them.  Regular  aud  respectable  minis- 
ters are,  in  numbers  continually  increasing,  settled  in  such 
towns  as  have  become  sufficiently  wealthy  to  support  them. 
The  New-England  education  and  habits,  like  the  principles 
very  early  taught  to  children,  finally  remain,  and  show  their 
influence  long  after  such  as  look  on  have  despaired  of  seeing 
them  revive.  In  instances,  daily  occurring,  abundant  proofs 
are  given  of  the  soundness  of  this  opinion  in  the  successful  re- 
sistance which  they  have  made  to  many  of  these  evils.  Their 
happy  efficacy  will  be  increased  hereafter  by  the  emigration  of 
the  more  restless,  idle,  roving  inhabitants,  who,  as  the  state  of 
society  in  these  countries  advances  towards  order  and  stability, 
will  leave  them,  for  the  same  reasons  which  induced  them  to 
quit  the  places  of  their  nativity.  Such  men  cannot  continue 
in  any  regular  society,  but  quit  it,  of  course,  for  places  where 
they  may  indulge  their  own  idle  and  licentious  dispositions. 
Like  a  company  of  pioneers,  they  always  go  forward  in  the 
front  of  regular  settlers,  and  seem  to  be  of  no  other  use  than 
to  remove  the  difficulties,  which  might  discourage  the  attempts 
of  better  and  more  quiet  men.  Accordingly,  they  have  con- 
stantly preceded  the  real,  substantial  farmers  in  every  course 
of  emigration,  and  will  probably  precede  them,  until  the  New- 
England  colonization  shall  be  stopped  by  the  Pacific  ocean. 
The  removal  of  these  men,  and  the  introduction  of  steady 
farmers,  will  both  greatly  meliorate  the  moral  condition  of 
these  countries.  The  rising  generation,  also,  will  drop  the 
zeal,  feuds,  and  divisions  of  their  parents,  and  assume  the 
general  New- England  character.  The  men,  who  now  hold 
influence  by  wealth  and  accident,  will  be  succeeded  by  those 
of  superior  worth  ;  and  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  those 
towns,  which  have  settled  worthy  ministers,  will  engage  the 
imitation  of  others.  The  weight  of  infidelity  will  lessen,  from 
the  evil  consequences  which  it  everywhere  produces,  and  pity 
and  contempt  will  soon  be  the  only  emotions  which  it  will  ex- 
cite.   All  these  things,  indeed,  may  not  take  place  as  they  are 
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here  stated.  I  do  not  mean  to  predict,  but  only  to  conjec- 
ture. In  my  own  mind,  however,  there  is  little  doubt,  that  the 
conjecture  is  founded  on  a  solid  basis. 

To  these  observations  I  added,  during  my  last  journey  to 
this  district,  the  following :  — 

No  country  in  the  United  States  possesses,  in  proportion  to 
its  wealth  and  population,  so  great  a  quantity  of  shipping,  or 
so  great  a  number  of  seamen.  The  period  is  not  far  distant 
when  the  inhabitants  will  avail  themselves  of  all  the  advantages 
which  Providence  has  put  into  their  hands.  Those  feelings 
of  party,  which,  at  the  present  time,  prevent  them  in  a  great 
measure  from  discerning  their  true  interest  and  proper  desti- 
nation, will  soon  give  way  to  more  just  as  well  as  more  dis- 
passionate views.  The  district  of  Maine  is  fitted  to  derive  its 
respectability,  especially,  from  fishing  and  commerce.  The 
number  of  its  inhabitants  will  soon  equal  that  of  the  Dutch  in 
Europe.  Their  territory  is  much  more  extensive,  their  cli- 
mate at  least  as  favourable,  their  harbours  more  numerous, 
better,  and  during  the  winter  much  more  open  ;  and  the  fish, 
to  which  they  have  an  easy  access,  at  least  as  abundant  and 
valuable.  In  enterprise  and  activity  they  will  be  outdone  by 
no  people  on  the  globe.  In  spite  of  the  prejudices  predomi- 
nating in  some  parts  of  this  country,  a  navy  will  grow  up  here 
of  course,  and  seamen  will  be  furnished  to  man  it,  not  in- 
ferior in  skill,  activity,  and  spirit,  to  those  of  any  other  coun- 
try. From  these  sources  they  will  necessarily  obtain  an  im- 
portant influence  in  the  American  Union. 

Agriculture  is  improving  in  this  district  in  two  respects : 
the  number  of  farmers  is  wonderfully  increasing ;  and  those, 
who  are  farmers,  are  much  more  skilful  than  their  predeces- 
sors. The  sober,  industrious  husbandmen  of  southern  New- 
England  are  now  emigrating  in  shoals  to  this  country.  The 
interior  is  settling  in  the  New- England  manner.  Schools  are 
established  in  great  numbers.  Churches,  always  decent,  and 
not  unfrequently  handsome,  are  built.  Worthy  ministers, 
qualified  by  their  learning  and  piety  for  their  office,  are  called 
for ;  and,  when  they  can  be  obtained,  are  settled  with  as 
liberal  stipends  as  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  A  scheme 
seems  already  to  be  formed,  at  least  to  a  considerable  extent* 
of  settling  this  district  on  sober  principles,  and  with  wise  insti- 
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tutions.  The  inhabitants  begin  to  feel  their  consequence,  to 
enlarge  their  views  concerning  the  importance  of  their  coun- 
try, and  to  point  their  aims  at  more  dignified  and  rational 
objects. 

It  has  often  been  proposed  to  erect  this  district  into  a  state. 
Conventions  have  assembled  at  Portland  several  times  for  this 
purpose.  The  state  of  Massachusetts  has  long  been  ready,  and 
has  declared  its  readiness  by  a  legislative  act,  to  consent  to 
the  separation.  The  inhabitants  of  Maine,  however,  have 
hitherto  been  unable  to  agree  among  themselves.  Many  have 
wished,  and  zealously  laboured,  to  promote  it ;  but  a  majority 
has  always  been  found  inclined  to  continue  in  their  present 
situation.  The  reasons,  which  have  influenced  them  to  the 
adoption  of  their  different  opinions,  have  been  various.  On 
the  one  hand,  ambitious  men,  who  felt  their  own  apprehended 
merit  to  be  neglected,  and  their  rivals  unwarrantably  pre- 
ferred to  them,  looked  forward  with  eagerness  to  this  separa- 
tion, as  opening  a  field  of  action  more  auspicious  to  their 
wishes,  and  promising  an  undoubted  harvest  of  honours  and 
profits.  The  number  of  these  is  not  small.  Others,  of  fairer 
minds,  more  enlarged  views,  and  more  correct  principles, 
have  dreaded  this  event,  lest,  at  so  early  and  fluctuating  a 
period  in  the  progress  of  population,  the  system  of  government 
resolved  upon  should  be  so  loose  and  feeble,  as  to  promote  the 
purposes  of  public  and  private  justice,  peace,  and  safety,  in  a 
very  imperfect  and  ineffectual  manner.  They  have  believed, 
and  I  think  justly,  that  a  state  of  society,  established  on  an 
infirm  foundation,  and  unhappy  principles,  would  extend  a 
malignant  influence  through  a  series  of  generations.  Men, 
who  are  possessed  of  offices  under  the  present  government, 
wished  to  retain  them,  and  did  not  feel  sufficiently  assured, 
that  they  should  possess  offices  of  equal  importance  under 
the  government,  which  was  proposed.  Many  of  these  men 
had  long  been  accustomed  to  spend  the  winter  amid  the  bustle, 
amusements,  luxuries,  and  eminently  social  intercourse  of 
Boston,  and  felt  unwilling  to  lose  these  enjoyments,  or  the 
personal  consequence  of  appearing  there  as  representatives 
or  senators.  Besides,  pride  is  gratified  in  being  connected 
with  a  great  and  powerful  state,  the  splendour  and  importance 
of  which  is  felt  by  every  member  to  belong  in  some  degree  to 
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himself.  A  great  part  of  the  business,  carried  on  by  the  mer- 
chants of  this  district,  is  connected  with  Boston  in  so  intimate 
a  degree,  as  to  depend  upon  that  connection  for  its  very  ex- 
istence. The  great  body  of  men,  concerned  in  this  business, 
were  naturally  alarmed  by  any  event  which  might  contribute 
to  lessen  this  connection.  The  people  at  large  were,  in  the 
mean  time,  chiefly  influenced  by  a  still  different,  and  more  de- 
cisive consideration.  They  were  told,  and  with  truth,  that 
the  new  government  would  be  more  expensive  to  them  than 
the  old  one.  If  Maine  were  to  become  a  state,  many  new 
officers  must  be  chosen,  and  the  maintenance  of  these  must 
be  paid  for  by  the  inhabitants. 

This  district  contains,  as  I  have  observed,  half  of  New- 
England.  Its  population  is  increasing  in  a  very  rapid  man- 
ner. Indeed  it  will  very  soon  become  so  great,  that,  should 
a  separation  take  place,  the  question  may  without  impropriety 
be  asked,  whether  Maine  will  be  separated  from  Massachu- 
setts, or  Massachusetts  from  Maine. 

A  number  of  the  most  respectable  inhabitants  wish  for  the 
speedy  arrival  of  this  event.  They  believe,  that  in  its  present 
state  of  population  it  will  become,  and  will  long  continue  to 
be,  one  state  ;  but,  if  the  separation  be  delayed  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  that  it  will  be  divided  into  two. 

The  only  material  consideration  to  the  inhabitants  is  the  ac- 
quisition of  a  government,  and  public  institutions,  founded  on 
the  combined  principles  of  freedom,  energy,  learning,  good 
order,  and  religion.  These  blessings  I  most  cordially  wish 
them  and  their  descendants  to  acquire  and  enjoy  throughout 
every  succeeding  period  of  time*. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

*  The  district  of  Maine  was  received  into  the  Union  as  a  state  in 
1820.— Pub. 
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Madbury.  Epping.  Chester.  Londonderry.  Nottingham- 
West.  Dunstable,  New  Hampshire.  Dunstable,  Massa- 
chusetts. Lovewell's  Excursions.  Groton.  Indian  De- 
predations. 

Dear  Sir  ; 

On  Wednesday,  October  11th,  we  left  the  excellent 
house  of  Captain  R.,  and  rode  through  Dover,  Madbury,  and 
Epping1,  to  Chester:  thirty-five  or  thirty-six  miles.  Mr.  L. 
left  us  at  the  bridge,  to  pursue  his  route  along  the  eastern 
shore  to  Boston,  and  thence  through  Providence  and  Newport 
to  New-Haven. 

On  my  return  from  Hallowell,  in  1807,  I  had  an  opportu- 
nity, during  my  continuance  at  Portsmouth,  to  observe  the 
alterations  which  had  been  made  in  this  town ;  as  I  also  had 
in  a  journey  which  I  made  to  it  in  the  year  1801.  Two  great 
fires  had  consumed  a  considerable  part  of  Portsmouth.  The 
vacancies  produced  by  these  conflagrations  have  been  entirely, 
or  nearly,  filled  up  with  several  rows  of  handsome  brick  build- 
ings, generally  of  four  stories.  Most  of  these  are  stores ;  and, 
except  in  Boston,  are,  as  a  whole,  not  excelled  in  New- Eng- 
land. Many  new  and  beautiful  houses  have  also  been  erected, 
and  the  whole  aspect  of  the  town  has  been  essentially  im- 
proved*, 

*  On  the  26th  of  September,  three  days  after  we  passed  through  Ports- 
mouth on  our  journey  in  1807,  Colonel  Walker,  of  this  town,  went  out  on 
a  shooting  excursion  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  For  this  purpose  he 
embarked  in  a  small  boat,  with  an  intention  of  crossing  the  Pascataqua. 
When  he  had  passed  over  about  half  the  breadth  of  the  rirer,  a  severe 
spasm  seizing  him  in  the  head,  sensibly  affected  his  sight,  but  left  him  in 
full  possession  of  his  understanding.  Apprehending  that  his  situation  was 
dangerous,  he  immediately  turned  his  course  back  towards  the  Portsmouth 
shore;  and  as  the  flood-tide,  then  flowing  with  great  strength,  forced  him  up 
the  river,  he  steered  towards  a  small  wharf,  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile 
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The  ecclesiastical  concerns,  both  of  Portsmouth  and  its 
neighbourhood,  have  been  less  prosperous.  Except  the  con- 
above  the  towu.  As  the  boat  came  near  the  wharf,  he  laid  the  end  of  a 
paddle,  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  upon  a  corner  of  the  wharf,  in  order  to 
lay  the  boat  by  its  side:  but  the  tide  forced  him  away.  He  then  attempted 
to  reach  a  rocky  point,  a  few  rods  above  ;  but  while  he  was  in  the  act  of 
making  a  stroke  with  his  paddle,  by  some  accident  or  other  he  missed  the 
stroke,  broke  the  paddle,  and  fell  into  the  river  where  it  was  about  ten  feet 
deep.  As  soon  as  he  rose  above  the  surface  he  endeavoured  to  swim ;  but 
being  unskilled  in  the  art,  and  encumbered  with  his  clothes  and  boots,  found 
himself  unable.  When  he  perceived  that  he  must  sink  again,  he  turned  his 
face  towards  the  shore,  designing,  when  he  should  reach  the  bottom,  to 
make  his  way  to  the  spot  where  he  hoped  to  land  by  creeping.  Accordingly, 
as  soon  as  he  felt  the  bottom,  he  made  the  most  vigorous  exertions  for  this 
purpose  ;  and,  when  he  rose  again,  had  advanced  so  far  towards  the  shore 
as  to  be  able  to  raise  his  head  above  the  water  while  his  feet  touched  the 
bottom.  He  then  walked  to  the  shore,  which  he  reached  about  an  hour 
before  the  sun  rose.  Hence  he  ascended  the  bank,  and  walked  up  the  river, 
with  the  hope  of  finding  some  person  who  might  assist  him  to  recover  his 
boat. 

To  this  time  Colonel  Walker  had  retained  full  possession  of  his  reason ; 
but,  as  he  supposed,  he  now  fainted  and  fell,  and  had  afterwards  no  distinct 
recollection  of  his  circumstances  until  a  little  before  noon  on  Monday  the 
28th.  Still  he  retained  a  remembrance,  which  he  styles  imperfect  and 
visionary,  of  climbing  over  stone  walls,  groping  in  a  corn  field,  and  endea- 
vouring to  reach  his  house  before  the  news  of  taking  up  his  boat  should 
alarm  his  family.  The  course  which  he  took  to  find  his  house  he  could  not 
remember,  and  probably  did  not  contrive  nor  distinguish  ;  but  he  evidently 
spent  the  whole  of  Saturday,  Sunday,  and  a  part  of  Monday,  in  attempting 
to  find  his  way  thither.  The  spasmodic  affection  which  he  mentions,  the 
anxiety  and  flutter  of  spirits  which  he  suffered  during  the  time  while  he  was- 
in  and  under  the  water,  and  the  excessive  fatigue  occasioned  by  his  extra- 
ordinary exertions  to  regain  the  shore,  affected  both  his  body  and  his  mind 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  him  absolutely  bewildered.  Two  days  he  seems 
to  have  wandered  in  the  corn  field  and  its  environs,  and  two  nights  to  have 
slept,  if  he  slept  at  all,  within  the  same  narrow  limits ;  and  all  this  on  ground 
which  he  must  have  familiarly  known.  After  he  had  reached  the  town  on 
Monday  morning  he  made  a  variety  of  attempts,  by  wandering  through  dif- 
ferent parts  of  it,  as  he  afterwards  remembered,  to  find  the  way  to  his  own 
house,  but  failed  in  them  all.  About  five  o'clock  P.  M.  he  was  discovered 
and  conducted  home  by  some  bakers  in  the  neighbourhood. 

To  this  account,  taken  from  Colonel  Walker  himself,  Dr.  Buckminster 
adds,  "  Upon  coming  to  the  bakehouse,  to  which  he  was  probably  directed 
by  the  light  of  the  oven,  Colonel  Walker  asked  the  men  whether  they  knew 
where  he  was,  and  who  he  was,  and  whether  they  could  conduct  him  to 
his  house  ?    The  bakehouse  was  within  sight  of  the  house  of  Colonel  Walker, 
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gregation  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  B.,  which  is  very  large  and  flourish- 
ing, there  is  scarcely  one,  which  has  not  within  a  few  years 
had  serious  intrusions  made  upon  its  welfare.  Several  re- 
spectable clergymen  have  died,  others  have  been  removed, 
and  others  distressed  by  long-continued  diseases. 

I  have  mentioned  the  storm,  which  overtook  me  and  my 
companions  just  before  our  arrival  at  Portsmouth  in  1807.  It 
began  to  rain  here  at  half  after  four,  P.  M. ;  at  Boston  about 
nine  A.M.;  at  New- London  and  New-Haven  early  in  the 
morning.  Its  progress  against  the  wind  was  therefore  irregu- 
lar, and  much  slower  than  in  the  instances  unitedly  observed 
by  Doctor  Franklin  and  Professor  Winthrop.  According  to 
their  observations,  rain  is  supposed  to  commence  at  Philadel- 
phia, in  a  north-east  storm,  such  as  this  was,  four  hours  sooner 
than  at  Boston*. 

Madbury,  Epping,  and  Chester,  are  all  farming  towns.  The 
surface  is  undulating,  the  soil  and  the  cultivation  moderately 
good,  and  the  houses  decent.  Chester,  the  best  of  these 
townships,  contains  a  village  of  well-appearing  houses,  around 
a  neat  church.  Epping  is  inferior  to  it,  and  Madbury  to 
Epping.  Madbury  was  incorporated  in  1755,  Epping  in  1741, 
and  Chester  in  1722. 

and  directly  behind  the  church  where  he  had  worshipped  for  thirty  years. 
After  he  came  home  he  was  put  to  bed.  Within  an  hour  I  visited  him,  and 
found  him  in  a  great  degree  of  perturbation.  He  knew  me  however,  as  he 
had  known  his  wife,  and  several  of  his  family,  at  his  first  coining  home  : 
but  he  could  not  be  convinced  that  it  was  Monday,  and  not  Saturday, 
morning.  In  my  hearing  he  urged  his  wife  to  send  a  messenger  unto  a 
company  of  men,  who,  under  his  superintendance,  were  working  on  a  road, 
to  tell  them  that  he  was  unable  to  give  them  directions,  and  that  they  must 
therefore  disperse."  Within  a  few  days  Colonel  Walker  was  so  far  recovered 
as  to  attend  to  his  customary  business,  and  not  long  after  regained  his 
usual  health. 

I  have  recited  this  stoiy,  because  it  exhibits  man  in  an  attitude,  which, 
so  far  as  I  know,  is  absolutely  new. 

*  Subsequent  observation  has  convinced  me,  that  the  irregularity  men- 
tioned in  the  text  is  not  uncommon,  although  I  am  unprepared  to  say  that 
it  is  predominant.  On  Tuesday,  the  3d  of  May,  1813,  began  at  New-Haven 
a  storm,  attended  with  rain.  Both  continued,  with  some  interruptions,  five 
days.  The  quantity  of  water  which  fell  was  five  inches  and  a  half.  At 
Norwich  it  began  to  rain  on  Wednesday,  and  at  Boston  on  Friday. 
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Madbury  contained,  in  1790,  592 ;  in  1800,  544 ;  in  1810, 

582  inhabitants. 

Epping  contained,  in  1790,  1,233;  in  1800,  1,141;  in  1810, 
1,182  inhabitants. 

Chester  contained,  in  1790,  1,902;  in  1800,  2,046;  in  1810, 
2,030  inhabitants. 

Madbury  is  in  the  county  of  Strafford  ;  the  other  townships 
are  in  the  county  of  Rockingham. 

In  the  township  of  Chester  there  is  a  round  eminence, 
called  Rattlesnake  Hill,  which  is  esteemed  a  curiosity  by 
the  inhabitants.  On  the  southern  side  of  this  eminence 
there  is,  it  is  said,  at  the  height  of  thirty  or  forty  feet  from 
its  base,  a  cavern,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  square ;  from 
the  ceiling  of  which  depend  a  number  of  stalactites,  whose 
polished  surfaces  reflect  the  light  of  a  torch  with  uncommon 
brilliancy. 

From  Chester  we  rode,  the  following  day,  through  London- 
derry and  Nottingham- West ;  crossing  the  Merrimac,  through 
Dunstable  (New-Hampshire)  and  Dunstable  (Massachusetts) 
to  Groton  :  thirty-three  miles.  The  road  on  both  these  days 
was,  for  one  so  obscure,  tolerably  good. 

Londonderry  is  a  large  farming  township ;  one  of  the  best 
in  New- Hampshire.  Its  surface  is  less  undulating  than  that 
of  the  three  preceding  ones  :  the  soil  is  better.  The  houses 
are  generally  good ;  and,  together  with  the  husbandry,  indicate 
the  prosperity  of  the  inhabitants. 

A  colony  came  to  this  town,  at  an  early  period,  from  the 
north  of  Ireland.  Their  descendants  constitute  a  great  part 
of  the  present  inhabitants.  Soon  after  their  arrival  they  began 
to  manufacture  linen  and  thread,  and  have  ever  since  carried 
on  this  business  to  a  considerable  extent,  dispersing  the  pro- 
ducts of  their  industry  through  many  parts  of  the  neighbour- 
ing states.  This  is  the  most  considerable,  and  I  believe  the 
most  respectable,  colony  of  Irish  emigrants,  which  has  been 
planted  in  New- England. 

Londonderry  was  incorporated  in  1722.  In  1775,  it  con- 
tained 2,590  inhabitants ;  in  1790,  2,672 ;  in  1800,  2,650 ;  and, 
in  1810,  2,766.  This  township  was  first  planted  in  1718,  set- 
tled its  first  minister  in  1719,  and  contains  two  congregations, 
both  Presbyterian  in  the  proper  sense. 
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After  leaving  Londonderry  we  passed  through  a  part  of 
Nottingham- West.  Of  this  township  we  saw  nothing,  except 
a  lean  plain,  forested  with  yellow  pines.  I  have  rarely  seen  a 
less  inviting  spot.  In  other  parts  it  must  undoubtedly  possess 
a  better  soil,  as,  in  1775,  it  contained  999  inhabitants ;  in 
1790,  1,068 ;  in  1800,  964 ;  and,  in  1810,  1,063.  It  includes 
one  congregation.  We  crossed  the  Merrimac  at  Kenney's 
ferry,  a  few  miles  above  the  great  bend  at  Dracut.  The  river 
is  here  forty  rods  in  breadth,  and  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  in 
depth.  The  current  is  extremely  rapid,  a  great  quantity  of 
water  is  therefore  conveyed  through  its  channel. 

The  Merrimac  has  been  often  styled  a  barren  river,  and 
with  much  propriety.  Throughout  a  great  part  of  its  length, 
besides  being  obstructed  by  nnmerous  falls,  its  current  is  too 
rapid  for  convenient  navigation.  A  considerable  proportion 
of  the  lands  along  its  banks  above  the  bend  are  said  to  be 
lean ;  and  to  a  great  extent  composed  of  yellow-pine  plains. 
Few  fish  are  found  in  its  waters.  The  largest  branch  of  this 
river  has  its  springs  in  the  southern  part  of  the  White  Moun- 
tains, whence  it  runs  about  one  hundred  miles.  Its  fountains 
are  nearly  on  the  same  level  with  the  Connecticut,  which  runs 
a  course  of  four  hundred  and  ten  miles.  Hence  the  Merri- 
mac must  have  a  rapid  descent  to  the  ocean,  or  furnish  an  ob- 
structed navigation.  It  is  attended  with  both  these  disad- 
vantages. As  a  balance  for  these  evils,  all  the  New-England 
rivers,  except  the  Merrimac  and  the  Saco,  have  fertile  borders, 
and  all  of  them  consist  of  pure,  salubrious  waters.  The  in- 
habitants planted  on  their  borders  are  equally  healthy  with 
those  on  the  hills,  and  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Green  Moun- 
tains are  strangers  to  agues  and  intermittents,  evils  attendant 
upon  all  the  rivers  south  of  New- England,  and  constituting  a 
serious  drawback  on  the  superior  navigation  furnished  by  seve  - 
ral  of  them  to  the  interior  country. 

After  we  had  crossed  the  river,  under  the  auspices  of  a 
ferryman,  who  seemed  very  much  like  a  stranger  to  the  world 
in  which  we  lived,  we  entered  Dunstable  in  New-Hampshire. 
The  land  still  continued  to  be  a  pine  plain  of  the  same  lean 
soil  for  several  miles.  As  we  entered  Dunstable  in  Massachu- 
setts, it  began  to  rise  into  small  swells,  thinly  dispersed,  co- 
vered with  oak,  &c.  and  presenting  a  soil  somewhat  better. 
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The  houses,  which  we  had  seen  on  the  plain,  appeared  as  if 
they  were  intended  to  accord  with  the  soil.  At  one  of  them, 
which  hung  out  a  sign,  informing  us  that  it  was  an  inn,  we 
called  for  a  dinner,  but  could  get  nothing  either  for  ourselves 
or  our  horses.  We  had  rode  twenty-four  miles  without  stop- 
ping, and  were  told,  that  there  was  no  other  inn  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  case  admitted  of  little  deliberation.  It  was 
therefore  speedily  resolved,  that  we  would  apply  for  the  neces- 
sary entertainment  at  the  first  house,  which  should  wear  a 
promising  appearance.  We  had  made  but  little  progress  when 
several  good  houses  were  in  sight.  One  of  these  was  soon 
pitched  upon,  with  a  determination,  if  importunity  could  pre- 
vail, not  to  take  a  refusal.  Accordingly  we  rode  up  to  it, 
and  sent  in  our  message  by  a  lad,  who  soon  returned  with  an 
answer  from  his  mistress  according  with  our  wishes.  The  lad 
took  charge  of  our  horses,  and  we  were  welcomed  to  the 
house  by  a  respectable  lady  and  her  agreeable  family.  A 
handsome  dinner  was  speedily  set  before  us,  accompanied  and 
followed  by  a  course  of  polite,  sensible  conversation.  In  the 
progress  of  it  we  discovered  that  we  were  at  the  house  of 
Mr.  K.,  the  clergyman  of  the  town.  He  was  from  home ;  a 
circumstance  regretted  both  by  Mrs.  K.  and  ourselves.  We 
had  called  for  a  dinner,  with  the  declared  purpose  of  paying 
for  it.  It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  the  embarrassment  into 
which  we  were  thrown  by  this  untoward  fact.  The  proposal 
had  been  made,  and  our  character  committed.  We  were 
therefore  compelled  to  repeat  the  disagreeable  condition.  It 
was,  I  need  not  say,  very  delicately  declined,  with  a  visible 
concern  for  our  embarrassment.  At  the  same  time  we  were 
politely  informed,  that  the  family  would  esteem  themselves 
amply  compensated  for  the  trouble  which  we  thought  we  had 
occasioned,  if,  whenever  we  might  pass  through  Dunstable, 
we  would  give  them  the  pleasure  of  entertaining  us  again. 

Dunstable  was  incorporated  in  1746.  In  1775,  it  con- 
tained 705  inhabitants;  in  1790,  632;  in  1800,  862;  in  1810, 
1,049. 

The  celebrated  Captain  John  Lovewell,  distinguished  as  a 
partisan  in  Indian  wars,  was  an  inhabitant  of  Dunstable.  This 
gallant  man,  whose  exploits  were  the  theme  of  frequent  con- 
versation when  I  was  a  boy,  having  gained  some  slight  ad- 
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vantages  in  an  excursion  against  these  marauders,  assembled 
a  company  of  seventy  men  in  the  year  1725,  the  third  year  of 
the  war,  which  is  still  called  Lovewell's  war,  and  set  out  on  a 
second  expedition.  He  was,  however,  obliged  not  long  after 
to  dismiss  thirty  of  his  followers.  With  the  remainder  he  pro- 
ceeded through  a  part  of  the  country  north  of  Winipiseogee 
lake,  until  a  smoke,  seen  a  little  before  sun-setting,  advertised 
him,  that  he  was  near  the  enemy.  Lovewell  and  his  men 
concealed  themselves  till  after  midnight,  and  then,  advancing 
with  great  circumspection  to  the  spot,  found  ten  Indians  asleep 
by  a  fire.  All  of  them,  except  one,  they  killed  outright, 
Lovewell  himself  firing  first,  and  dispatching  two  by  a  single 
discharge  of  his  musket.  The  survivor,  who  was  wounded, 
attempted  to  fly ;  but  was  seized  by  a  dog  and  held  fast,  until 
he  was  also  killed.  By  this  event  an  incursion,  which  had  for 
some  time  been  meditated,  and  was  then  actually  commencing 
against  New-Hampshire,  was  finally  broken  up. 

Encouraged  by  his  success,  and  by  the  rewards  which  they 
received  for  it  at  Boston,  Lovewell  with  a  body  of  forty-six 
men  undertook  another  expedition  against  the  Indians  at  Pig- 
wacket*.  Before  they  reached  the  place  of  their  destination, 
their  number  was  reduced  by  various  misfortunes  to  thirty- 
four.  The  remainder,  having  arrived  at  the  confines  of  the 
Pigwacket  settlements,  heard  early  in  the  morning  the  dis- 
charge of  a  musket,  and  saw  an  Indian  standing  on  a  point 
jutting  into  a  pond.  The  preceding  night  they  had  heard 
several  noises,  which  they  attributed  to  Indians ;  and  suspected 
that  themselves  were  discovered,  and  that  this  man  was  placed 
there  as  a  decoy.  Having  held  a  consultation,  they  left  their 
packs  on  the  north-eastern  side  of  the  pondf,  and  went  on- 
ward. Two  parties  of  the  savages,  amounting  to  forty-one, 
discovered  and  counted  their  packs,  and  finding  that  the 
number  of  their  enemies  was  less  than  their  own,  placed  them- 
selves in  ambush  to  wait  their  return.  The  Indian,  whom 
they  had  seen  on  the  point,  met  them  and  wounded  Lovewell, 
and  another  man,  with  small  shot ;  but  was  killed  by  Lieu- 
tenant Wyman.     The  company  then  returned  to  their  packs, 

*  About  Conway. 

f  The  ponds  mentioned  here  are  in  the  townships  of  Wakefield  in  New- 
Hampshire,  and  Fryburgh  in  the  district  of  Maine. 
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and  were  instantly  attacked  by  the  Indians.  Lovewell  and 
eight  of  his  men  were  killed  outright ;  Lieutenant  Farwell  and 
two  others  were  wounded.  Some  of  the  savages,  also,  were 
killed.  The  English,  perceiving  that  the  savages  were  en- 
deavouring to  surround  them,  retreated  towards  the  pond; 
and  took  their  stand  in  a  spot  partly  sheltered  by  the  nature 
of  the  ground.  Here  they  fought  with  such  success,  that  the 
Indians,  after  having  vainly  endeavoured  both  to  allure  and  to 
intimidate  them  to  a  surrender,  and  after  having  lost  a  number 
of  their  own  people,  withdrew ;  and  left  the  field  to  Wyman 
and  his  companions.  Of  this  brave  little  band,  twenty-three 
survived  the  engagement ;  two  were  killed  outright  after  the 
first  assault,  twelve  were  wounded,  and  three  of  them  fatally. 
Beside  these  three,  two,  Lieutenant  Farman  and  a  clergyman 
who  accompanied  the  expedition  as  chaplain,  died  of  their 
wounds.  The  remainiag  eighteen,  after  many  severe  suffer- 
ings, arrived  safe,  and  were  handsomely  rewarded.  A  party 
went  from  Dunstable  soon  after,  and  buried  the  bodies  of  the 
slain ;  except  four,  whom  they  could  not  find ;  and  cut  their 
names  upon  the  forest  trees,  which  grew  on  the  spot.  The 
public,  also,  made  an  honourable  provision  for  their  widows 
and  children.  It  ought  not  to  be  omitted,  that,  when  the 
party  left  their  three  wounded  companions  after  the  battle, 
one  of  them,  Ensign  Robbins,  begged  them  to  charge  his 
musket,  and  place  it  by  his  side ;  that,  if  the  Indians  should 
return,  he  might  have  the  satisfaction  of  killing  another.  The 
gallantry  of  this  man,  and  of  his  companions,  would  in  Gre- 
cian or  Roman  history  have  secured  to  them  the  wreath  of 
immortality*. 

The  Indians  of  Pigwacket  were  so  terrified  by  this  enter- 
prise, that  they  left  their  habitations ;  and  did  not  return  to 
them  again  until  the  end  of  the  war. 

After  dinner,  we  rode  through  a  part  of  Dunstable  (Mass.), 
and  arrived  at  Groton  in  the  beginning  of  the  evening. 

Dunstable  is  a  small  town,  near  the  north-west  corner  of 
Middlesex  county,  which  contained,  in  1790,  59  houses,  and 
380  inhabitants ;  in  1800,  75  houses,  and  485  inhabitants ; 
and,  in  1810,  475  inhabitants.     The  surface  here  began  to 

*  One  of  ihem,  named  Thomas  Ainsworth,  was  living  in  Brookfield 
(Mass.),  in  1793. 
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swell,  and  to  be  covered  with  oak,  walnut,  and  chesnut.  A 
better  husbandry  soon  appeared,  exhibiting  proofs  of  thirft 
and  prosperity.  These  appearances  increased  till  we  arrived 
at  Groton,  where  we  found  again  the  good  land,  and  the  sub- 
stantial farming  character,  so  remarkable  in  the  county  of 
Worcester. 

Groton,  in  the  early  periods  of  its  settlement,  experienced 
its  share  of  Indian  depredations.  It  was  incorporated  in 
1655.  In  1676,  a  body  of  savages  entered  it  on  the  2nd 
of  March,  plundered  several  houses,  and  carried  off  a  number 
of  cattle.  On  the  9th  they  ambushed  four  men,  who  were 
driving  their  carts,  killed  one,  and  took  a  second  ;  but,  while 
they  were  disputing  about  the  manner  of  putting  him  to  death, 
he  escaped.  On  the  13th  about  four  hundred  of  these  people 
assaulted  Groton  again.  The  inhabitants,  alarmed  by  the  re- 
cent destruction  of  Lancaster,  had  retreated  into  five  garrisoned 
houses.  Four  of  these  were  within  musket  shot  of  each  other. 
The  fifth  stood  at  the  distance  of  a  mile.  Between  the  four 
neighbouring  ones  were  gathered  all  the  cattle,  belonging  to 
the  inhabitants. 

In  the  morning  two  of  the  Indians  showed  themselves  be- 
hind a  hill,  near  one  of  the  four  garrisons,  with  an  intention 
to  decoy  the  inhabitants  out  of  their  fortifications.  The  alarm 
was  immediately  given.  A  considerable  part  of  the  men  in 
this  garrison,  and  several  from  the  next,  imprudently  went  out 
to  surprise  them  ;  when  a  large  body,  who  had  been  lying  in 
ambush  for  this  purpose,  arose  instantaneously,  and  fired  upon 
them.  The  English  fled.  Another  party  of  the  Indians,  at 
the  same  time,  came  upon  the  rear  of  the  nearest  garrison, 
thus  deprived  of  its  defence,  and  began  to  pull  down  the 
palisades.  The  flying  English  retreated  to  the  next  garrison ; 
and  the  women  and  children,  forsaken  as  they  were,  escaped, 
under  the  protection  of  Providence,  to  the  same  place  of 
safety.  The  ungarrisoned  houses  in  the  town  were  then  set 
on  fire  by  the  savages. 

In  a  similar  manner  they  attempted  to  surprise  the  solitary 
garrison ;  one  of  their  people  being  employed  to  decoy  the 
English  out  of  it  into  an  ambush  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
watch,  however,  discovering  the  ambush,  gave  the  alarm, 
and   prevented   the   mischief  intended.     The   next   day  the 
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Indians  withdrew,  having  burnt  about  forty  dwelling  houses, 
and  the  church,  together  with  barns  and  out-houses.  John 
Monoco,  their  leader,  during  the  preceding  day,  with  the  same 
spirit,  which  is  exhibited  with  so  much  vanity  and  haughtiness 
in  the  proclamations  of  General  Burgoyne,  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick  when  entering  France,  and  General  Le  Clerc 
when  attacking  St.  Domingo,  insulted  the  inhabitants  of  Gro- 
ton  with  his  former  exploits  in  burning  Lancaster  and  Med- 
field ;  threatened  that  he  would  burn  Groton,  Chelmsford, 
Concord,  and  Boston ;  and  declared,  amid  many  taunts  and 
blasphemies,  that  he  could  do  whatever  he  pleased.  His 
threatening  against  Groton  he  executed ;  but,  instead  of  burn- 
ing the  other  towns,  he  was  taken  a  prisoner  a  few  months 
afterwards,  led  through  the  streets  of  Boston  with  a  halter 
about  his  neck,  and  hanged.  His  three  compeers  in  haughti- 
ness met  with  a  fate,  differing  in  form  from  his ;  but,  by  the 
inglorious  and  miserable  end  of  their  efforts,  are  exhibited  to 
mankind  as  solemn  monitions  of  the  madness,  as  well  as  im- 
piety, of  arrogating  to  a  human  arm  that  disposal  of  events, 
which  belongs  only  to  God.  One  would  think,  that  Sen- 
nacherib and  Rabshakeh  had  long  since  taught  this  lesson 
effectually.  For  Monoco  ignorance  may  be  pleaded ;  for  the 
Christian  boasters  there  is  no  excuse. 

As  we  arrived  at  Groton  in  the  evening,  and  left  it  early  in 
the  morning,  and  as  our  road  passed  by  the  body  of  the 
town  at  some  distance  on  the  right,  we  had  no  opportunity  of 
observing  it  particularly.  As  we  saw  it,  it  appeared  to  be  a 
very  pretty  village,  pleasantly  situated  on  an  easy  slope,  and 
containing  a  considerable  number  of  good  houses,  a  church, 
and  an  academy.  The  country  around  it  was  apparently 
fertile.  In  1790,  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  1,840;  in 
1800,  1,802;  and,  in  1810,  1,886.  The  number  of  houses, 
in  1800,  was  230.  It  includes  two  congregations ;  one  of 
them  a  Presbyterian  proper. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 


LETTER  XXVI. 


Shirley.  Lancaster.  Captivity  of  Mrs.  Rowlandson  and 
Mr.  Sawyer.  Sterling.  Princeton.  Rutland.  Oakham. 
New  Braintree.   Brimfield.   Monson.   South-  Wilbraham. 

Dear  Sir  ; 

We  left  Grotou  on  Friday  October  13th,  and  en- 
tering the  county  of  Worcester  rode  through  Shirley,  Lan- 
caster, Stirling,  and  Princeton,  to  Rutland :  thirty-five  miles. 
The  road,  for  one  of  no  more  importance,  was  tolerably  good. 

This  morning  we  saw  the  first  frost  of  the  season. 

We  passed  only  through  a  skirt  of  Shirley,  and  perhaps 
through  another  of  Harvard.  The  face  of  the  country  was 
agreeable,  and  the  soil  good.  Shirley  was  incorporated  in 
1753,  and  Harvard  in  1732.  Shirley  contained,  in  1790,  99 
houses,  and  677  inhabitants ;  in  1800,  105  houses,  and  713  in- 
habitants ;  and,  in  1810,  813. 

Harvard,  in  1790,  contained  198  houses,  and  1,387  inha- 
bitants ;  in  1800,  195  houses,  and  1,319  inhabitants ;  and,  in 
1810,  1,431. 

Lancaster,  the  next  in  our  course,  is  a  beautiful  township, 
situated  on  the  river  Nashua,  a  considerable  tributary  stream 
of  the  Merrimac.  The  surface  is  extremely  pleasant,  and  even 
elegant.  It  consists  of  hills,  vallies,  and  plains,  finely  inter- 
spersed with  groves  and  orchards ;  and  a  succession  of  inter- 
vals, to  the  amount  of  three  thousand  acres,  border  the  mean- 
ders of  the  Nashua,  and  are  annually  overflowed  and  manured 
by  its  freshets.  This  variety  of  surface  furnishes  suitable  soils 
for  all  the  produce  of  the  climate.  The  lands,  at  the  same 
time,  are  rich,  and  the  crops  abundant.  In  the  north-eastern 
part  of  this  township  a  quarry  of  slate,  the  first,  I  believe, 
wrought  in  the  United  States,  and  supposed  to  be  inferior  to 
none  of  those  which  have  since  been  discovered,  furnishes  a 
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plentiful  supply  of  this  valuable  material,  not  only  for  the 
neighbourhood,  but  also  for  other  parts  of  the  country. 

The  houses  in  Lancaster  are,  in  many  instances,  very  good; 
and  appear  obviously  to  be  the  habitations  of  gentlemen.  A 
greater  degree  of  taste  is  conspicuous  than  in  various  other 
places,  where  the  buildings  are  equally  expensive.  A  number 
of  polished  people  have  always  resided  here :  and  the  inhabit- 
ants at  large  have  been  distinguished  for  industry,  sobriety, 
and  good  order.  One  of  them,  Colonel  Caleb  Wilder,  was 
the  author  of  the  method  of  making  potash  in  those  large  ves- 
sels, which  are  now  known  by  the  name  of  potash  kettles. 

Cumberry  pond,  a  small  piece  of  water  in  this  township,  is 
said  to  rise  two  feet  above  its  common  level  immediately  be- 
fore a  storm*.  If  there  be  no  error  in  this  account,  of  which 
I  confess  my  suspicion,  it  is  probably  a  singular  fact,  and  well 
deserves  a  thorough  investigation. 

Lancaster  was  the  first  settlement  in  the  county  of  Worces- 
ter ;  having  been  sold  by  Sholan,  sachem  of  Nashua,  to  Tho- 
mas King,  of  Watertown,  and  his  associates,  in  the  year  1645. 
A  few  families  then  planted  themselves  in  it ;  and  obtained  an 
act  of  the  legislature,  incorporating  it  by  the  name  of  Lancas- 
ter in  1653.  Both  Sholan  and  his  successor  were  uniformly 
friendly  to  the  inhabitants ;  and  during  twenty-two  years  they 
lived  in  peace  and  safety.  In  1675,  Philip  engaged  the 
Nashuas  in  the  scheme  of  extirpating  the  English.  On  the 
10th  of  February,  1676,  he  marched  against  Lancaster  with 
about  fifteen  hundred  Indians :  Narrhagansetts,  Wampanoags, 
Nashuas,  and  others.  At  that  time  there  were  in  the  town 
about  sixty  families.  The  savages  burnt  most  of  the  houses, 
and  among  them  several  which  were  garrisoned. 

One  of  these  was  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rowlandson, 
the  minister,  who  happened  to  be  absent.  After  assaulting 
this  mansion  two  hours,  they  set  it  on  fire ;  killed  twelve  per- 
sons, and  took  the  rest  prisoners.  Mrs.  Rowlandson  was 
among  the  captives,  together  with  one  of  her  sisters,  and  the 
children  of  both.  Another  sister,  her  husband,  and  son  were 
among  the  slain.  Mrs.  Rowlandson  was  wounded  by  a  mus- 
ket ball,  which  went  through  her  side,  and  at  .the  [same  time 
through  the  hand  and  bowels  of  the  infant,  which  she  held  in 

*  Whitney 
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her  arms.  The  slaiii  were  stripped,  mangled,  and  left  naked. 
On  a  neighbouring  hill,  the  Indians  held  a  feast  in  consequence 
of  their  victory ;  and  exhibited  the  spirit  of  triumph  with  all 
the  excesses  of  savage  exultation.  The  next  day  they  began 
their  march:  and  this  unfortunate  lady  carried  her  child  in  her 
arms  till,  her  strength  being  exhausted,  she  fell.  They  then 
furnished  her  with  a  horse,  but  without  a  saddle.  She  at- 
tempted to  ride,  but  again  fell.  It  began  to  snow.  She  ga- 
thered a  few  sticks,  made  a  small  fire,  and  sat  near  it  upon 
the  snow,  with  her  child  in  her  arms,  till  the  next  morning. 
From  Wednesday  night  till  Saturday  night  she  had  no  other 
sustenance  but  water.  By  the  advice  of  an  English  captive 
she  put  oak  leaves  upon  her  wound,  and  obtained  a  cure. 
Nine  days  she  held  her  child  in  her  arms,  or  upon  her  lap. 
During  this  time  it  had  received  nothing  but  cold  water.  At 
the  close  of  the  ninth  day  it  expired,  and  was  buried  by  the 
Indians:  She  was  then  sold  by  the  Narrhagansett  Indian, 
who  took  her  captive,  to  Quannopin,  a  sagamore,  who  mar- 
ried the  sister  of  Philip's  *  wife  ;  a  woman  in  whom  Mrs.  Row- 
landson  found  a  most  uncomfortable  mistress.  Soon  after,  a 
party  of  the  Indians  went  upon  the  expedition  to  Medfield, 
which  I  have  elsewhere  mentioned.  After  their  return,  one 
of  them  gave  her  a  Bible,  which  appears  to  have  been  her 
chief  support  and  consolation  during  her  captivity. 

The  latter  part  of  this  time  she  had  continued  with  a  nu- 
merous body  of  the  savages,  not  far  from  Petersham,  in  the 
western  part  of  this  county.  But  the  Indians,  having  been 
informed  that  a  strong  body  of  the  English  was  in  pursuit  of 
them,  decamped  suddenly,  and  hastened  with  the  utmost  expe- 
dition into  the  county  of  Hampshire ;  crossing  in  their  way 
Paquage,  or  Miller's  river ;  where  the  English,  apparently 
from  an  apprehension,  that  they  should  not  be  able  to  overtake 
them,  gave  up  the  pursuit.  The  Indians  continued  their 
march  to  Connecticut  river;  and  crossed  it,  probably,  into 
Gill,  or  Bernardston.    Here  they  found  Philip  +.    The  sachem 

*  The  name  of  this  woman  was  Wettimore,  another  proof  that  the  Mo- 
hekaneews  used  the  letter  R.  Quannopin  had  two  other  wives,  and  lived 
indifferently  with  any  of  the  three  as  he  pleased. 

t  This  is  one  among  many  decisive  proofs,  that  Philip  was  the  soul  of  the 
war  throughout  New-Englaud. 
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treated  her  with  civility,  invited  her  into  his  wigwam,  and 
offered  her  the  common  round  of  savage  kindness.  While 
she  was  at  this  place,  the  Indians  went  upon  an  expedition 
against  Northampton.  Speedily  after,  they  crossed  the  Con- 
necticut again,  and,  with  many  interruptions,  returned  into 
the  county  of  Worcester. 

During  this  part  of  her  pilgrimage,  as  well  as  the  former, 
Mrs.  Rowlandson  went  through  almost  every  suffering  but 
death.  She  was  beaten,  kicked,  turned  out  of  doors,  refused 
food,  insulted  in  the  grossest  manner,  and  at  times  almost 
starved.  Nothing  but  experience  can  enable  us  to  conceive 
what  must  be  the  hunger  of  a  person,  by  whom  the  discovery 
of  six  acorns  and  two  chesnuts  was  regarded  as  a  rich  prize. 
At  times,  in  order  to  make  her  miserable,  they  announced  to 
her  the  death  of  her  husband  and  her  children.  One  of  the 
savages,  of  whom  she  inquired  concerning  her  son,  told  her, 
that  his  master  had,  at  a  time  which  he  specified,  killed  and 
roasted  him ;  that  himself  had  eaten  a  piece  of  him  as  big  as 
his  two  fingers,  and  that  it  was  delicious  meat.  On  various 
occasions  they  threatened  to  kill  her.  Occasionally,  but  for 
short  intervals  only,  she  was  permitted  to  see  her  children, 
and  suffered  her  own  anguish  over  again  in  their  miseries.  She 
was  also  obliged,  while  hardly  able  to  walk,  to  carry  a  heavy  bur- 
then over  hills,  and  through  rivers,  swamps,  and  marshes,  and 
that  in  the  most  inclement  seasons.  These  evils  were  re- 
peated daily,  and,  to  crown  them  all,  she  was  daily  saluted 
with  the  most  barbarous  and  insolent  accounts  of  the  burning 
and  slaughter,  the  tortures  and  agonies,  inflicted  by  them  upon 
her  countrymen.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  that  Mrs.  Row- 
landson was  tenderly  and  delicately  educated,  and  as  ill  fitted 
to  encounter  these  distresses  as  persons,  who  have  received 
such  an  education,  now  are  in  this  and  other  countries. 

There  was,  however,  among  the  savages  a  marked  differ- 
ence of  character.  Some  of  them,  both  men  and  women, 
treated  her  with  kindness.  None  of  them  exhibited  so  much 
insolence  to  her  as  her  mistress.  This  woman  felt  all  the 
haughtiness  of  rank,  as  much  as  if  she  had  been  an  European 
or  Asiatic  princess,  and  spent  almost  as  much  time  in  powder- 
ing her  hair,  painting  her  face,  and   adorning  herself  with 
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ear-rings,  bracelets,  and  other  ornaments,  a  part  of  their  plun- 
der from  the  English*. 

The  sufferings  of  Mrs.  Rowlandson's  captivity  were  ter- 
minated on  the  3d  of  May.  Mr.  Hoare,  a  gentleman  of 
Concord,  under  a  commission  from  the  government,  redeemed 
her  from  the  Indians  for  twenty  pounds,  contributed  for  this 
purpose  by  Mr.  Usher  and  some  ladies  in  Boston.  At  her 
return  she  found  Mr.  Rowlandson  in  good  health,  and  heard 
the  joyful  intelligence,  that  her  two  children,  and  the  son  of 
her  sister,  were  also  redeemed,  and  soon  saw  them  restored 
to  her  embraces.  The  kindness,  which  the  family  now  ex- 
perienced from  their  countrymen,  was  such  as  Christians 
might  be  expected  to  exhibit  to  their  fellow  Christians  in  a 
case  of  this  extreme  nature. 

The  whole  number  of  prisoners,  which  were  taken  during 
this  invasion  of  Lancaster,  was  forty-two,  more  than  half  of 
them  women  and  children.  These  the  savages  preserved,  but 
they  killed  many  of  the  men.  About  six  weeks  after,  the  in- 
habitants left  the  town,  and  all  the  buildings,  except  two, 
were  burnt. 

In  1680,  Lancaster  began  to  be  settled  again,  and  enjoyed 
the  blessings  of  peace  for  twelve  years.  In  1692,  the  savages 
renewed  their  assaults  upon  this  unfortunate  town.  In  this 
and  the  five  succeeding  years  they  destroyed  a  considerable 

*  On  a  particular  occasion  which  occurred  during  Mrs.  Rowlandson's 
captivity,  these  Indians  had  a  dance.  The  company  seems  to  have  been 
composed  chiefly  of  persons  of  distinction.  Among  others,  Quannopin  and 
his  wife  were  present,  and  were  dressed  with  great  splendour.  Wettimore 
was  covered  with  a  profusion  of  wampum,  and  her  arms,  from  the  elbow 
to  the  hand,  were  covered  with  bracelets.  "  She  wore,"  to  use  Mrs.  Row- 
landson's language,  "  handfuls  of  necklaces  about  her  neck ;  her  stockings 
were  red,  and  of  a  fine  texture ;  her  slroes  were  white ;  her  face  was 
painted;  and  her  hair  was  covered  with  powder." 

The  music,  to  which  they  danced,  was  partly  singing,  and  partly  beating 
upon  a  kettle.  While  they  were  dancing,  the  company  threw  wampum  to 
the  bystanders. 

Wettimore  seems  to  have  been  distinguished  from  all  the  other  Indian 
women  by  haughtiness  of  spirit  and  demeanour.  She  treated  Mrs.  Row- 
landson with  the  same  insolence  which  a  West  Indian  dame  sometimes  ex- 
hibits to  her  slave,  and  was  not  less  remarkable  for  the  want  of  every  hu- 
mane feeling  than  for  her  pride. 
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number  of  the  inhabitants,  and,  among  others,  the  Rev.  John 
Whiting,  their  minister.  In  1704,  in  the  war  commonly  called 
Queen  Anne's  war,  a  large  body  of  the  French  and  Indians, 
originally  destined  for  the  destruction  of  Northampton,  but 
diverted  from  their  design  by  the  preparations  which  they 
found  made  for  their  reception,  fell  upon  Lancaster  the  31st 
of  July.  They  were  warmly  and  resolutely  resisted  by  the 
inhabitants,  aided  by  a  party  of  soldiers  in  the  garrison,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Tyng,  and  a  company  from  Marlborough, 
commanded  by  Captain  Howe.  But,  being  greatly  superior 
in  numbers,  they  drove  the  English  into  the  garrison,  burnt 
the  church,  and  six  other  buildings,  destroyed  many  cattle, 
and  slew  several  of  the  inhabitants.  A  number  of  men  from 
other  towns  came  to  their  assistance  before  night,  and  forced 
the  enemy  to  retreat,  but  could  not  overtake  them.  They 
were  supposed  to  have  suffered  considerably  in  the  conflict. 
The  same  year,  Mr.  Gardiner,  elected  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Lancaster  as  their  pastor,  was,  while  he  was  keeping  watch, 
heard  walking  by  one  of  the  garrison,  mistaken  for  an  enemy, 
and  shot. 

The  same  year,  a  Mr.  Sawyer,  and  his  whole  family,  except 
his  youngest  son,  were  taken  captive,  and  carried  to  Canada. 
Mr.  Sawyer  and  his  children  were  set  free  in  consequence  of 
having  built  a  saw-mill  on  the  river  Chamblee  (or  Sorel),  and 
instructed  the  inhabitants  in  the  management  of  it.  This  was 
the  first  saw-mill  ever  erected  in  Canada ;  nor  was  there,  at 
that  time,  in  the  province,  a  single  person,  who  had  sufficient 
skill  either  to  build  or  to  manage  such  a  structure.  The  In- 
dians had  determined  to  sacrifice  Mr.  Sawyer,  and  refused  to 
release  him,  notwithstanding  he  was  demanded  of  them  by  the 
governor.  In  the  pursuit  of  this  design,  they  tied  him  to  a 
stake,  and  gathered  around  him  such  combustibles  as  were 
fitted  to  consume  him  in  a  gradual  and  most  excruciating 
manner.  A  French  priest,  sent,  it  would  seem,  by  the  go- 
vernor, suddenly  came  upon  them,  and,  holding  out  a  key, 
which  he  informed  them  would  unlock  the  door  of  purgatory, 
declared  to  them,  that,  unless  they  instantly  released  Mr. 
Sawyer,  he  would  open  that  terrible  place,  and  consign  the 
whole  body  of  them  to  its  torments.  Overwhelmed  by  this 
alarming  denunciation,  the  Indians  gave  up  their  prisoner.    It 
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cannot  be  denied,  therefore,  that  the  belief  of  purgatory  has, 
in  one  instance,  been  beneficial  to  man. 

In  1707,  and  1710,  the  savages  renewed  their  incursions, 
and  did  some  mischief  to  the  people  of  Lancaster.  These 
were,  however,  their  last  suffering's  from  this  source. 

Lancaster  includes  one  congregation.  In  1790,  it  contained 
214  houses,  and  1,460  inhabitants  ;  in  1800,  230  houses,  and 
1,584  inhabitants  ;  and,  in  1810,  1,694. 

Sterling,  the  next  township  in  this  direction,  was  formerly 
included  within  the  bounds  of  Lancaster.  Its  surface  is  hilly 
and  rough.  Hence  it  continued  to  be  a  forest  until  a  late 
period.  Like  other  modern  settlements,  it  has  had  no  share 
in  Indian  depredations.  Sterling  was  the  residence  of  Sho- 
lan,  the  upright  sachem  of  the  Nashuas. 

The  soil  of  Sterling  is  rich,  moist,  and  of  course  excellent 
grazing  ground.  The  inhabitants  are  substantial  farmers,  who 
have  skilfully  and  industriously  availed  themselves  of  their 
advantages.  There  is  a  small  village  around  the  church,  con- 
taining thirty  or  forty  decent  houses. 

Sterling  was  incorporated  as  a  parish  in  1748,  and  as  a 
township  in  1781.  This  name  was  given  to  it  in  honour  of 
Lord  Sterling.  It  includes  one  congregation.  The  number 
of  its  inhabitants,  in  1790,  was  1,428,  and  of  its  houses,  209 ; 
of  its  inhabitants,  in  1800,  1,614,  of  the  houses,  234 ;  in  1810, 
of  its  inhabitants,  1,472. 

Princeton,  another  rich  grazing  township,  borders  upon 
Sterling  at  the  south-west.  The  surface  is  high.  The  church, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  houses,  stand  on  a  hill,  which 
the  Hon.  James  Winthrop  determined  to  be  more  than  1,200 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean.  From  this  ground  the 
prospect  is  very  extensive.  The  Blue  Hills  in  Milton,  and 
the  waters  of  Boston  harbour,  distant  fifty  miles,  can  both  be 
seen  here  in  a  clear  day.  This  hill  is  the  base  of  the  mountain 
called  Watchuset,  a  single  eminence,  of  an  obtuse  conical 
figure,  standing  about  two  miles  north  of  the  church.  The 
height  of  this  mountain,  as  determined  by  the  same  gentle- 
man, is  3,012  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean.  It  is  visible 
throughout  a  great  part  of  this  state,  and  in  many  places  in 
the  neighbouring  states. 

The  church  in  Princeton  is  a  handsome  building,  but  pro- 
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fusely  ornamented.  The  honses  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  their  farms,  are  sufficient  indications  of  prosperity, 
and  the  people  are  distinguished  for  industry,  sobriety,  and 
sound  morals. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Prince,  formerly  one  of  the  ministers  of 
the  old  south  church  in  Boston,  was  the  owner  of  a  large  tract 
of  land  in  this  township,  which  from  him  derived  its  name. 
Mr.  Gill,  for  some  time  lieutenant  governor  of  Massachusetts, 
married  the  only  daughter  of  this  gentleman,  and  after  her 
decease  the  family  estate  came  into  his  hands.  On  that  part 
of  it  which  lies  in  Princeton  he  built  a  house,  which,  con- 
nected with  its  appurtenances,  is  more  splendid  than  any 
other  in  the  interior  of  the  state. 

Princeton  was  originally  a  part  of  Rutland,  and  was  incor- 
porated in  1759.  In  1790,  it  contained  144  houses,  and 
1,016  inhabitants;  in  1800,  148  houses,  and  1,021  inha- 
bitants ;  and,  in  1810,  1,062. 

We  left  the  country  road  for  the  sake  of  seeing  the  seat  of 
Mr.  Gill.  To  shorten  our  way  from  this  spot,  we  took  a  bye- 
path,  which,  we  were  told,  would  conduct  us  directly  to  Rut- 
land. In  this  part  of  our  course,  by  following  directions  im- 
perfectly given,  and  doubtfully  understood,  we  came  very  near 
being  lost  for  the  night.  After  perplexing  ourselves  for  se- 
veral miles,  we  reached  Rutland  before  nine,  but  found  much 
less  agreeable  fare  in  our  inn  than  we  had  met  with  at  Groton 
the  preceding  evening. 

Saturday,  October  14th,  we  left  our  disagreeable  accom- 
modations early,  and  rode  through  the  skirts  of  Oakham  and 
New-Braintree,  Brookfield,  and  the  skirts  of  Western,  to 
Brimfield;  twenty-nine  miles.  Our  road,  through  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  distance,  was  stony,  ill-repaired,  and 
very  disagreeable. 

Rutland  is  a  part  of  the  same  elevated  ground  which  has 
been  mentioned.  The  waters  of  a  single  spring  in  this  town- 
ship, separating  into  two  streams,  are  emptied,  one  into  the 
Merrimac,  and  the  other  into  the  Connecticut,  and  join  the 
ocean  at  places  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  distant  from  each 
other.  There  is,  therefore,  a  continual  descent  from  this 
spot  to  Massachusetts'  Bay,  and  to  the  Sound. 
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The  surface,  soil,  agriculture,  and  other  characteristics  of 
Rutland,  are  similar  to  those  of  Princeton. 

This  township  was  purchased  of  the  Indians  in  1686,  but 
was  not  incorporated  until  1722.  The  inhabitants  suffered 
less  from  savage  depredations  than  many  of  their  neighbours. 
In  one  of  their  incursions,  in  1723,  the  Indians  killed  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Willard,  who  had  been  a  little  before  chosen  the 
minister  of  this  town,  and  two  sons  of  a  Mr.  Stevens,  one  of 
the  deacons  of  the  church.  Two  more  of  his  sons  they  took 
at  the  same  time,  and  carried  them  to  Canada.  The  eldest 
of  these  was  the  intrepid  Phineas  Stevens,  who  afterwards 
commanded  at  Charlestown,  and  of  whom  such  honourable 
mention  has  been  already  made  in  the  course  of  these  Letters. 
He  was  released  the  following  year,  and  amply  retributed  to 
his  captors  the  injuries  which  they  had  done  to  his  family  and 
fellow-citizens. 

In  the  year  1790,  Rutland  contained  1,072  inhabitants  ;  in 
1800,  1,202  inhabitants,  and  176  houses ;  and,  in  1810,  1,231 
inhabitants. 

The  country,  lying  on  the  road  between  Rutland  and 
Brookfield,  consists  of  the  eastern  skirts  of  Oakham  and  New 
Braintree,  of  which  we  saw  little  else  beside  a  wilderness, 
variegated  here  and  there  with  a  solitary  field  and  a  miserable 
cottage.  The  land  Avas  lean,  and  very  stony ;  and  the  road, 
for  a  considerable  distance,  bordered  by  a  swamp,  one  of  the 
dullest  and  most  forlorn  which  I  remember.  No  place  could 
be  a  fitter  spot  for  an  Indian  powaw,  and  hardly  any  less 
desirable  for  civilized  beings. 

Oakham  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  least,  and  New-Brain- 
tree  one  of  the  most  fertile  townships  in  the  county  of 
Worcester. 

Oakham  contained,  in  1790,  772 ;  in  1800,  801 ;  in  1810, 
848  inhabitants. 

New-Braintree  contained,  in  1790,  929 ;  in  1800,  875  ;  in 
1810,  912  inhabitants. 

When  we  entered  the  north  parish  of  Brookfield,  the 
scene  was  reversed  in  a  moment.  The  surface  became  beau- 
tiful, the  agriculture  excellent,  the  houses  good,  and  the 
road   bordered    everywhere    by   ample   proofs   of  prosperity- 
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But  of  this  town  I  have  said  every  thing  necessary  in  a  for- 
mer Letter. 

In  our  passage  from  Brookfield  to  Brimfield,  after  crossing 
a  plain,  we  ascended  obliquely,  and  therefore  easily,  the 
Lyme  range.  It  is  inhabited  by  farmers,  at  little  distances, 
throughout  the  whole  extent.  The  soil  is  moderately  good, 
the  houses  are  indifferent,  and,  with  some  exceptions,  the 
inhabitants  exhibit  few  marks  of  thrift. 

We  arrived  at  Brimfield  before  sun-set,  and  continued 
there  until  Monday  morning.  On  Sunday  I  dined  with 
Mr.  Eaton,  lately  appointed  consul  at  Tunis.  At  his  house, 
also,  I  spent  the  evening,  and  lodged*.  The  next  morning, 
October  16th,  Mr.  S.  being  detained  by  business,  I  left  him 
at  Brimfield,  and  rode  to  Somers,  through  Monson  and 
South  Wilbraham  :  nineteen  miles.  The  road  was  moderately 
good. 

Brimfield  is  situated  on  the  eastern  part  of  the  Lyme 
range,  and  is  therefore  made  up  of  hills  and  vallies.  The 
centre  of  the  town  is  a  pretty  expansion,  in  the  form  of  the 

*  As  this  gentleman  held  a  conspicuous  station  for  several  years  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States,  it  is  proper  to  give  a  few  short  notices  of 
him. 

General  William  Eaton,  who  was  born  in  the  year  1764,  was  a  native 
of  Woodstook  in  Connecticut.  He  was  educated  at  Dartmouth  college, 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  A.  B.  in  1790.  While  in  college,  and  for 
some  time  after  he  left  it,  his  support  was  derived  from  his  own  exertions 
in  teaching  school.  In  March,  1792,  he  was  appointed  a  captain  in  the 
army  of  the  United  States,  and  joined  his  regiment  in  the  western  country 
the  next  year,  where  he  continued  until  1797,  when  he  received  the  ap- 
pointment of  consul  at  Tunis.  While  in  this  station,  he  was  indefatigable 
in  his  efforts  to  maintain  the  interests  of  the  United  States  with  the  Bar- 
bary  powers ;  and  after  much  labour  he  accomplished,  also,  the  liberation 
of  the  crews  of  six  Danish  vessels  from  captivity.  In  1803  Mr.  Eaton  re- 
turned to  America,  and  in  the  following  year  left  his  family  and  country, 
and  sailed  for  the  coast  of  Africa,  as  navy  agent  of  the  United  States  to 
the  Barbary  powers. 

The  most  brilliant  events  in  the  course  of  General  Eaton's  life  were  his 
march  from  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  across  the  desart  of  Barca,  and  the 
capture  of  Derne,  in  which  were  displayed  the  utmost  energy,  persever- 
ance, resolution,  and  decision  of  character.  After  the  conclusion  of 
peace  in  1806,  he  returned  to  his  friends  and  family  at  Brimfield  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, where  he  resided  chiefly  until  his  death,  which  took  place  on 
the  1st  of  June,  1807. — Pub. 
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Roman  Y,  in  the  right  arm  of  which  spreads  a  handsome 
lake,  about  three- fourths  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  one  half  of 
a  mile  in  breadth,  furnishing  a  fine  variety  of  the  landscape. 
Near  the  junction  of  the  arms  with  the  stem  stands  the 
church,  an  ancient  structure,  small  and  ill-repaired,  surrounded 
by  a  scattered  village,  consisting  of  some  decent  and  more 
indifferent  houses. 

When  I  passed  through  this  town  in  1807,  I  found  it 
greatly  improved  in  its  appearance.  The  inhabitants  had 
built  a  new  and  beautiful  church,  and  a  considerable  number 
of  new  houses.  Many  others  they  had  also  repaired,  and 
had  thus  given  it  an  entirely  new  aspect. 

The  soil  of  Brimfield  is  generally  good,  and  the  country 
richly  watered  with  springs  and  brooks.  The  inhabitants,  to- 
gether with  those  of  Monson  and  South  Wilbraham,  have,  to 
a  greater  extent  than  I  have  elsewhere  observed,  availed 
themselves  of  this  advantage,  by  turning  these  waters  upon 
their  meadows  and  pastures.  This,  the  cheapest,  and  for 
meadows  the  best,  of  all  manures,  might  with  similar  advan- 
tage be  spread  over  a  great  part  of  New-England,  which  is 
generally  composed  of  hills  and  vallies,  and  everywhere  watered 
by  a  multitude  of  little  streams.  The  profits,  which  would 
result  from  this  easy,  cheap,  and  neat  husbandry,  can  scarcely 
be  calculated.  In  a  country,  where  almost  every  farmer  can 
not  only  observe  and  imitate,  but  reason  also,  and  readily 
form  general  truths  from  particular  facts,  one  would  expect 
that  such  a  practice  would  be  rapidly  extended.  But  improve- 
ment, like  the  heathen  goddess  of  justice,  seems  everywhere 
to  be  lame,  at  least  in  one  foot,  and  to  make  a  slow  and  lan- 
guid progress  from  place  to  place, 

Brimfield  was  incorporated  in  1731.  In  1790,  it  contained 
172  houses,  and  1,211  inhabitants  ;  in  1800,  193  houses,  and 
1,384  inhabitants  ;  and,  in  1810,  1,325. 

Monson  lies  on  the  same  range,  and,  as  a  township,  differs 
little  from  that  of  Brimfield  in  soil  and  cultivation.  It  was 
incorporated  in  1760.  In  1790,  it  contained  188  houses,  and 
1,331  inhabitants ;  in  1800,  223  houses,  and  1,635  inha- 
bitants ;  and,  in  1810,  1,674. 

South  Wilbraham  lies  also  on  the  same  range,  and  differs 
little  from  the  places  just  mentioned,  as  to  its  general  appear- 
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ance.  It  is,  however,  a  parish  only,  the  second  in  the  town- 
ship of  Wilbraham.  This  township  was  incorporated  in  1763. 
In  1790,  it  contained  223  houses,  and  1,555  inhabitants ;  in 
1800,  257  houses,  and  1,743  inhabitants;  and,  in  1810, 
1,776. 

I  reached  Somers  before  dinner.  Having  dined,  I  left  the 
inn,  lost  my  road,  and  wandered  about  with  some  perplexity  a 
considerable  time.  At  length  I  arrived  at  the  house  of  the 
Rev.  Doctor  Backus,  minister  of  this  town,  where  I  spent 
the  rest  of  the  day,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  day  fol- 
lowing. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 


LETTER   XXVII. 


County  of  Hampshire.     Rev.  Dr.  Backus. 

Dear  Sir; 

As  I  am  now  bidding  adieu  to  the  county  of  Hamp- 
shire, I  will  finish  my  observations  upon  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try with  a  few  general  remarks. 

The  county  of  Hampshire  was  formed  in  1662.  It  is 
bounded  almost  equally  by  New-Hampshire  and  Vermont  on 
the  north,  by  the  county  of  Worcester  on  the  east,  by  Con- 
necticut on  the  south,  and  by  Berkshire  on  the  west.  It  is 
the  largest  county  in  Massachusetts,  containing  nearly  two 
thousand  square  miles,  and  extending  fifty  miles  in  length  from 
north  to  south,  and  about  forty  in  breadth  from  east  to  west. 
It  is  naturally  divided  into  three  great  parts ;  the  Connecticut 
Valley,  the  Lyme  Range  on  the  east,  and  the  range  of  the 
Green  Mountains  on  the  west.  The  valley  is  of  different 
breadths  in  different  places,  but  may  be  assumed  as  one  third 
of  the  whole.  A  greater  part  of  the  county  lies  on  the  west- 
ern than  on  the  eastern  range. 

I  have  already  described  the  towns  on  Connecticut  river 
at  sufficient  length,  and  stated  the  soil  and  appearance  of  the 
valley.  The  lands  on  the  eastern  and  western  borders  are 
composed  wholly  of  hills  and  mountains  and  the  interjacent 
valleys.  Those  on  the  east  are  of  a  moderately  good  soil,  in- 
terspersed with  rich  and  with  poor  tracts.  Those  on  the  west 
are  generally  fertile,  and,  particularly,  are  excellent  grazing 
grounds.     Several  parts  of  them  also  yield  wheat. 

This  county  furnishes  in  its  various  soils  abundant  crops  of 
all  the  grains,  and  other  agricultural  and  hortulan  productions 
and  fruits  found  in  New-England.  There  is,  perhaps,  no 
species  of  soil  in  the  world  which  it  does  not  contain. 

The  winter  on  the  mountains  is  severe,  the  summer  mild 
and   cool.     Both   seasons   are  warmer   in   the   valley.     The 
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winter  is  here  more  uniform,  and,  I  think,  much  more  plea- 
sant, than  on  the  coast.  Snow  usually  commences  from  the 
middle  to  the  last  of  December,  and  continues  from  the  10th 
to  the  20th  of  March.  On  the  mountains  it  lies  commonly 
from  four  to  six  weeks  longer  than  in  the  valley,  and  some- 
what longer  on  the  northern  side  of  the  range  of  Mount  Tom, 
where  it  crosses  Connecticut  river,  than  on  the  southern.  A 
pleasanter  spring  is  not  found  anywhere  in  this  country  than 
in  the  third  expansion,  nor  a  more  serene  and  beautiful  au- 
tumn. 

There  are  four  considerable  rivers,  which  unite  with  the 
Connecticut  in  this  county;  Miller's  river  and  Chequapee  on 
the  east,  Deerfield  river  and  Agawam  on  the  west.  The 
second  and  fourth  run  through  almost  the  whole  breadth  of 
the  state,  before  their  confluence  with  the  Connecticut.  Mill- 
streams,  brooks,  and  springs,  water  every  part  of  it.  There 
is  probably  no  tract  of  equal  extent  in  the  United  States,  which 
can  boast  of  a  healthier  climate,  or  which  is  less  visited  by  epi- 
demic or  endemic  diseases. 

The  scenery  is  often  remarkably  delightful. 

The  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley  has  been 
already  described.  The  settlements  on  the  hills  were  made 
at  a  much  later  period.  Brimfield,  the  oldest  of  them,  was 
incorporated  in  1731,  ninety-six  years  after  Springfield,  the 
oldest  settlement  in  the  valley.  The  average  proportion 
amounts  to  more  than  one  hundred  years.  In  the  first  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  colonists  from  the  north  of  Ireland 
planted  themselves  in  Palmer,  Westham,  Greenwich,  and 
Pelham  in  the  eastern,  and  another  at  Blandford,  and  after- 
wards another  still  at  Colerain,  in  the  western  division  of  this 
county.  In  all  these  places  a  considerable  number  of  their 
descendants  still  remain.  Except  Brimfield,  Blandford,  Pel- 
ham,  New- Salem,  Granville,  Greenwich,  and  Monson,  all  the 
townships  on  the  hills  have  been  incorporated  since  the  year 
1760,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  since  1770.  The  towns 
in  the  valley  were,  in  the  strict  sense,  a  frontier,  until  after 
the  reduction  of  Canada. 

The  rest  of  the  hill  country  was  settled  by  emigrants  from 
various  parts  of  New- England.  During  a  short  period  these 
people  exhibited  that  variety  of  opinions  and  manners,  which 
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they  brought  with  them ;  but  for  many  years  they  have  worn 
the  common  sober,  orderly  character,  which  has  ever  prevailed 
in  the  valley.  No  county  in  the  state  has  uniformly  discovered 
so  firm  an  adherence  to  order  and  good  government,  or  a 
higher  regard  to  learning,  morals,  and  religion. 

They  are  also,  as  a  body,  industrious  and  thriving,  and  pos- 
sess that  middle  state  of  property,  which  so  long,  and  so 
often,  has  been  termed  golden ;  because  in  this  situation 
the  best  character  and  the  most  sincere  enjoyment  are  usually 
found.  Few  are  poor,  and  few  are  rich.  Those  who  are 
styled  poor  in  New- England,  particularly  in  the  country,  are 
far  removed  from  European  poverty,  and  from  that  which  is 
found  in  the  large  cities  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  A  poor 
man  here  has  usually  a  comfortable  house,  a  little  land,  a 
cow,  swine,  poultry,  a  few  sheep,  and  not  unfrequently  a 
horse.  Himself  and  his  family  are  comfortably  clad  and  fed. 
If  they  are  not,  it  is  because  he  or  they  are  sick,  lazy,  or 
vicious.  Few  poor  families  fail  of  breakfasting  upon  tea,  and 
all  of  them  eat  flesh  once  or  twice  every  day.  Their  children, 
also,  are  taught  to  read,  write,  and  keep  accounts ;  and  many 
of  them  become  persons  of  property  and  consequence.  All 
of  them  go,  or  may  go,  decently  clad  to  the  house  of  God. 
The  wealth  of  this  county  is,  I  think,  somewhat  less  than  that 
of  Worcester,  partly  because  more  of  its  settlements  are  re- 
cent, and  partly  because  the  lands  are  upon  an  average  some- 
what inferior. 

Upon  the  whole,  few  tracts  in  this  country  furnish  a  more 
desirable  residence,  or  exhibit  a  happier  state  of  society,  than 
the  county  of  Hampshire. 

In  the  general  census  of  1790,  the  marshal's  deputies,  who 
enumerated  the  inhabitants  of  Massachusetts  proper,  num- 
bered not  only  the  persons,  but  the  houses  and  the  families. 
It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the  same  thing  was  not  done 
throughout  the  United  States.  The  whole  number  of  houses 
in  the  county  of  Hampshire  was  9,181 ;  and  the  whole  number 
of  families,  9,617.  The  number  of  families  exceeds  the  num- 
ber of  houses  by  436.  436  houses,  therefore,  contain  here 
two  families  each,  and  8,745  one  family  each.  The  whole 
number  of  people  in  this  county,  as  appears  by  the  same  cen- 
sus, was  then  59,681.     Of  course  the  number  of  persons  in  a 
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family  was  very  nearly  six  and  a  quarter.  This  number  may, 
I  presume,  be  assumed  as  the  average  number  throughout 
New- England,  except  on  the  coast. 

In  the  county  of  Essex,  the  whole  number  of  houses  was 
7,644 ;  and  the  whole  number  of  families  10,883.  Of  course 
3,239  houses  contained  two  families  each;  and  4,405  con- 
tained one  each ;  or,  what  is  probably  nearer  the  truth,  a  num- 
ber of  houses,  somewhat  less  than  this,  contained  the  principal 
part  of  them  two,  some  of  them  three,  and  some  perhaps  four 
families.  The  county  of  Essex  contained  at  this  time  57,913 
inhabitants.  The  families  in  this  county  then  amounted  to 
five  and  a  third  persons  each.  For  this  difference  between 
Hampshire  and  Essex  I  am  unable  to  account;  particularly 
as  the  commercial  towns  in  this  county,  Newburyport,  Glou- 
cester, Salem,  Marblehead,  and  Beverly,  hold  in  this  respect 
the  same  proportion  as  the  rest  of  the  county.  The  number 
of  houses  in  these  five  towns  was  3,257,  and  the  number  of 
families  5,079.  1,822  houses,  therefore,  in  these  towns  con- 
tained two  families  each,  and  1,435  one  each ;  i.  e.  with  the 
exception  made  above. 

In  Boston,  at  the  same  time,  there  were  2,376  houses; 
3,343  families ;  and  18,038  inhabitants.  In  Boston,  therefore, 
the  number  of  families  exceeds  the  number  of  houses  by  967. 
Of  the  3,343  families  in  this  town,  1,934  occupy  967  houses, 
or  less ;  and  1,409  houses  contain  only  one  family  each.  The 
number  of  persons  in  a  family  in  Boston  is  five  and  a  third,  very 
nearly.    To  bring  these  computations  nearer  to  exactness, 

No.  of  persons 
Houses. 

Hampshire  contains  .  9,181 

Essex 7,644 

The  five  towns    .  .  .  3,257 
Boston 2,376 


Persons. 


Hampshire  contains  .  59,681 

Essex 57,913 

Five  towns 27,026 

Boston 18,038 


Families.                 Excess. 

in  a  family. 

9,617           436 

6| 

10,883        3,239 

51 

5,079        1,822 
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3,343          967 

54- 

Persons  inhabiting 
houses  containing 

No.  of  persons 
in  each  house. 

more  than  one 
family. 

nearly. 

2,974 

6| 

16,263 

n 

9,711 
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From  this  statement  you  will  see,  that  a  material  difference 
exists  in  New- England  between  the  inland  country  and  the 
coast.  As  there  are  in  the  county  of  Hampshire  only  436 
families  out  of  9,617,  who  are  unprovided  with  separate  ha- 
bitations, and  as  there  are  few  houses  taken  upon  lease  in  this 
county,  ,you  will  perceive,  that  almost  all  the  families  here 
live  in  their  own  houses.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  in- 
stances, in  which  two  families  live  in  one  house,  is  made  up 
of  those,  in  which  a  new-married  son  lives  in  the  same  house 
with  his  parents  during  a  short  period,  while  he  is  providing  a 
house  for  himself.  The  number  of  poor  families  therefore, 
which  are  without  habitations  of  their  own,  must  be  reduced 
much  below  436 ;  probably  half  at  least,  and  more  probably 
two-thirds.  It  is  thus  evident,  that  almost  all  the  inhabitants 
of  this  county  are  independent,  in  this  high  sense ;  that  they 
live  in  houses,  and  on  lands,  which  are  their  own,  and  which 
they  hold  in  fee  simple. 

It  is  further  evident  from  this  statement,  that  the  number 
of  persons  in  a  family,  in  the  county  of  Hampshire,  exceeds 
that  in  the  other  places  specified  44 ;  or  almost  one  person. 
The  number  of  servants  in  the  commercial  towns  is  un- 
doubtedly much  greater  than  in  the  interior.  The  number 
of  persons  in  a  family  therefore,  exclusively  of  servants,  must 
bear  a  still  less  proportion.  This  difference  in  the  commercial 
towns  may  perhaps  be  estimated  at  one  and  a  half  in  the 
whole.  But  as  the  servants  are  in  many  instances  taken  from 
poor  families,  included  within  the  numbers  specified,  and  by 
no  means  universally  from  the  interior,  a  deduction  must  be 
made  from  this  proportion ;  how  great  it  is  impossible  for  me 
to  determine.  Still,  from  these  premises,  indefinite  as  they 
are,  it  may,  I  think,  be  safely  concluded,  that  marriages  are 
more  universal  in  the  county  of  Hampshire,  and  in  the  in- 
terior at  large,  than  on  the  coast.  To  celibacy  therefore,  as 
one  cause,  and  to  greater  mortality  among  children,  as  another, 
must  this  difference  be  imputed.  From  these  data,  also,  it  is 
easily  seen,  that  commerce,  and  the  unequal  division  of  pro 
perty,  which  is  the  consequence  of  it,  lessen  the  ability  of  a 
large  proportion  of  the  community  to  provide  habitations  for 
their  offspring. 
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The  whole  number  of  houses  and  families,  in  Massachusetts, 
as  returned  in  the  census  specified,  was 

»                                                         Houses.  Families.  Excess. 

.  In  Suffolk 6,355  8,038  1,683 

Essex 7,644  10,883  3,239 

Middlesex 5,998  7,580  1,582 

Hampshire    .    ......  9,181  9,617  436 

Plymouth 4,240  5,173  933 

Bristol 4,514  5,541  1,027 

Barnstable  ........  2,343  2,889  546 

Dukes  and  Nantucket  .  .  1,013  •  1,430  417 

Worcester 8,613  9,729  1,116 

Berkshire 4,476  4,899  423 


Total,  54,377        65,779       11,402 

The  amount  of  the  number  of  persons  in  each  family  was 
5.91 ;  in  the  county  of  Hampshire,  6.50 ;  in  Essex,  7.50 ;  in 
Berkshire,  6.2 ;  in  Worcester,  5.9 ;  in  Boston,  7.33 ;  and  in 
the  five  towns,  8.33.  These  may  serve  as  specimens,  by  which 
to  estimate  the  several  parts  of  New- England,  and  probably  of 
the  whole  American  republic,  since  they  involve  every  degree 
and  mode  of  population. 

According  to  this  estimate,  the  whole  number  of  families  in 
New- England,  in  the  year  1790,  was  169,341;  in  1800, 
208,986;  and,  in  1810,  249,488. 

The  number  of  houses  in  Massachusetts  was,  in  1790, 
54,377 ;  and  the  whole  number  of  houses  in  New-England, 
estimated  from  this  number,  was,  in  1790,  144,224;  in  1800, 
176,159;  and,  in  1810,  212,482. 

In  a  compound  estimate  of  the  number  of  houses  in  New- 
England,  formed  on  the  census  of  the  state  of  Massachusetts 
and  that  of  the  county  of  Hampshire,  the  whole  number  of 
houses  in  New-England  may  be  estimated,  in  1790,  at 
148,000;  in  1800,  at  181,000;  and,  in  1810,  at  221,000. 
As  the  whole  interior  country  of  New- England,  and  a  great 
part  of  the  coast,  in  the  manner  of  population  strongly  resem- 
bles the  county  of  Hampshire,  this  estimate,  which  I  have 
intentionally  made  in  round  numbers,  may  be  considered  as 
very  near  the  truth.  If  it  be  admitted,  40,000  houses  have 
been  built  in  this  country  within  ten  years,  preceding  1811 ; 

VOL.  II.  S 
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beside  those,  which  have  been  erected  in  the  places  of  such 
as  have  been  burnt  or  taken  down.  Almost  all  these  build- 
ings are  decent ;  a  great  number  of  them  neat ;  and  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  them  handsome. 

Since  these  journeys  were  made,  this  noble  country,  after 
having  existed  as  a  fine  Doric  column  of  industry,  good  order, 
morals,  learning,  and  religion,  in  Massachusetts  for  more  than 
a  century,  was  by  an  unwise  legislature  broken  into  three  parts. 
Of  its  ruins  were  formed  the  three  counties,  of  Franklin  on 
the  north,  Hampshire  in  the  middle,  and  Hampden  on  the 
south ;  each  of  them  extending  through  the  original  breadth  of 
the  county  of  Hampshire.  One  political  purpose,  intended 
to  be  accomplished  by  this  disruption,  was  to  destroy  the 
firm  order  and  sound  principles  of  the  inhabitants.  How  far 
the  plan  will  succeed  time  alone  can  discover.  From  analogy 
it  may  be  concluded,  or  at  least  rationally  feared,  that  the  in- 
habitants will  lose  some  part  of  their  elevation  of  character. 
Little  counties  almost  of  course  have  little  officers,  and  little 
concerns ;  and  the  existence  of  these  is  but  too  commonly  fol- 
lowed by  a  contraction  of  views,  a  diminution  of  measures,  a 
destruction  of  influence,  and  a  deterioration  of  character #. 

At  Somers  I  continued  till  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday 
17th,  when  being  rejoined  by  Mr.  S.  we  proceeded  through 
a  corner  of  Ellington  and  the  townships  of  East- Windsor  and 
East- Hartford,  to  Hartford ;  twenty  miles.  The  road,  after 
leaving  South-Wilbraham,  enters  upon  the  great  plain, 
which  I  have  mentioned  as  the  principal  part  of  the  second 
expansion,  on  the  eastern  side  of  Connecticut  river.  Most 
of  it  is  good,  and  with  moderate  labour  might  be  made  ex- 
cellent. 

Partly  on  this  plain,  and  partly  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Lyme  Range,  lies  the  township  of  Somers.  The  plain  is 
here,  and  in  the  towns  south  of  it,  a  warm,  kind  soil ;  and, 
when  dressed  with  gypsum,  it  amply  repays  the  labours  of  the 
husbandman.     The  hills  are  generally  fertile,   but   in  some 

*  The  population  of  these  counties  was  as  follows: — 

1810.  1820. 

Hampshire 24,553 26,487 

Fianklin 27,301 29,268 

Hampden 24,421 28,021  —  Pub. 
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instances  hard  and  stony.  The  inhabitants  are  farmers,  the 
appearance  of  whose  houses  and  fields  proves  them  to  be 
in  easy  circumstances.  They  form  one  congregation,  amount- 
ing, in  1756,  to  900  inhabitants;  in  1774,  to  1,027,  blacks  3; 
in  1790,  to  1,125;  in  1800,  to  1354;  and,  in  1810,  to 
1,210. 

Doctor  Backus,  when  I  was  at  iiis  house,  had  for  some- 
time been  struggling  with  a  decaying  constitution,  and  has 
since  left  the  world.  From  me  he  well  merits  as  a  class-mate 
and  friend,  as  a  man  of  learning  and  piety,  and  especially  as 
an  eminent  minister  of  the  Gospel,  a  particular  character. 

He  was  born  at  Norwich,  November  5th,  1749 ;  and  was 
bereft  of  both  his  parents  in  his  childhood ;  and  was  thus  cast 
on  the  care  and  direction  of  his  friends.  The  love  of  know- 
ledge, which  distinguished  him  when  a  man,  he  strongly  ex- 
hibited when  a  child.  This  determined  his  friends  to  give  him 
a  liberal  education,  and  to  make  up  the  deficiency  of  his  pa 
trimony  for  this  purpose  by  their  own  contributions.  Under 
their  auspices  he  entered  Yale  college  in  1765 ;  and  received 
the  degree  of  A.  B.  in  1769,  and  that  of  A.  M.  in  1772.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Hart  of  Preston  instructed  him  in  theology.  In 
1773  he  began  to  preach,  and  was  immediately  invited  to 
Somers.  When  he  arrived  here,  he  found  the  people  dis- 
tracted with  feuds  and  disorder.  A  man,  named  Samuel 
Ely,  afterward  the  great  fomenter  of  discontent,  confusion, 
and  sedition,  in  Massachusetts,  had  some  years  before  offered 
himself  as  a  preacher  to  this  congregation,  and  obtained  a  kind 
of  settlement  among  them.  Ely  was  an  unlicensed  and  dis- 
orderly preacher,  and  could  not  obtain  an  ordination.  His 
character  even  at  that  time,  although  less  known  and  pro- 
bably less  corrupted  than  it  was  afterwards,  was  yet  so 
stained,  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  him  to  enter  the  mi- 
nistry. But  he  possessed  the  spirit,  and  so  far  as  his  slender 
abilities  would  permit  the  arts,  of  a  demagogue  in  an  unusual 
degree.  He  was  voluble,  vehement  in  address,  bold,  per- 
severing, active,  brazen-faced  in  wickedness,  and  under  the 
accusation  and  proof  of  his  crimes  would  still  wear  a  face 
of  serenity,  and  make  strong  professions  of  piety.  At  the 
same  time  he  declared  himself,  everywhere,  the  friend  of  the 

s  2 
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suffering  and  oppressed,  and  the  champion  of  violated  rights. 
Wherever  he  went,  he  industriously  awakened  the  jealousy 
of  the  humble  and  ignorant  against  all  men  of  superior  re- 
putation, as  haughty,  insolent,  and  oppressive.  Jealousy  he 
knew  to  be,  among  human  passions,  the  most  easily  and  cer- 
tainly kindled.  Both  his  character  and  his  circumstances 
were  in  his  own  view  deplorable  ;  and  he  felt  therefore,  that 
he  had  nothing  to  lose  beside  his  neck ;  a  loss  too  un- 
common, in  this  state,  to  be  seriously  dreaded,  except  in 
the  case  of  murder.  Of  course,  he  undauntedly  applied 
himself  to  any  wickedness,  which  promised  him  either  con- 
sequence or  bread. 

The  association  of  New- London  county  had,  some  years 
before,  when  his  character  was  very  imperfectly  known,  or 
even  suspected,  licensed  him  to  preach ;  rashly,  in  my  view 
at  the  time,  and  in  that  of  many  others,  notwithstanding 
all  his  labour  and  care  to  pass  for  a  man  of  piety.  The 
issue  ought  to  be  a  perpetual  warning  to  all  other  asso- 
ciations to  license  suddenly  no  man.  His  license  either 
ceased,  or  was  taken  away,  at  the  end  of  six  months,  and 
was  never  renewed. 

When  he  offered  himself  to  the  people  of  Somers,  they 
had  for  some  time  been  divided  and  contentious.  Somers, 
therefore,  was  a  theatre  exactly  suited  to  his  wishes.  In 
spite  of  the  opinion  and  remonstrances  of  the  cool  and 
prudent  inhabitants,  the  majority,  after  hearing  him  a  while, 
determined  that  he  should  be  their  minister.  As  no  real 
minister  would  be  concerned  in  ordaining  him,  the  peo- 
ple concluded  to  ordain  him  themselves.  This  work  they 
performed  in  their  own  way,  and  Ely  was  established  in 
the  desk. 

But  he  could  not  conceal  his  character  for  any  length  of 
time,  even  from  his  abettors.  Their  troubles  were  increased, 
instead  of  being  lessened ;  and  at  length  compelled  them, 
after  some  years,  to  call  a  council  of  the  neighbouring  mi- 
nisters and  churches,  to  quiet  their  difficulties.  This  council 
prevailed  upon  Ely  to  submit  himself  to  an  examination  of 
his  moral  and  literary  character,  as  a  candidate,  in  the  cus- 
tomary manner.     They  accordingly  examined  him  in  learning 
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and  science ;  and  found  and  pronounced  him  to  be  wholly  un- 
qualified, even  in  this  respect,  to  be  a  preacher.  Of  course, 
he  was  compelled  to  leave  Somers. 

From  Somers  he  removed  into  an  obscure  township  in  the 
county  of  Hampshire ;  and,  finding  the  inhabitants  burthened 
by  the  calamities  of  the  war,  and  complaining  of  their  suffer- 
ings, he  applied  himself,  with,  but  too  much  success,  to  excite 
trouble  and  insurrection.  He  was  here  a  stranger  to  the  peo- 
ple at  large,  and  as  such,  was  listened  to  without  suspicion. 
He  soon  forced  himself  into  the  hands  of  the  law,  and  was 
confined  in  prison,  and  at  length  became  so  odious,  as  to  be 
incapable  even  of  doing  harm.  The  remainer  of  his  life  was 
a  tissue,  woven  of  nothing  but  guilt  and  infamy. 

Dr.  Backus  came  to  Somers  soon  after  Ely  left  the  desk. 
The  people,  whom  he  found  in  the  miserable  situation  already 
described,  he  gradually  brought  back  to  order  and  peace.  In 
August  1774  he  was  ordained  their  minister.  No  congre- 
gation has,  perhaps,  more  clearly  shown  the  beneficent  influ- 
ence of  the  evangelical  ministry  than  his.  From  the  time  of 
his  settlement  to  this  day,  they  have  been  a  people  eminently 
happy.  To  his  preaching,  counsels,  and  example,  they  them- 
selves impute  this  wonderful  change. 

Dr.  Backus  was  chosen  professor  of  divinity  in  Dartmouth 
college,  and  afterwards  in  Yale  college,  but  he  declined  the 
invitation  in  both  cases.  Few  men  in  the  world  are  probably 
better  qualified  for  this  office.  His  modes  of  thinking,  com- 
munication, and  life,  were  all  peculiarly  suited  to  the  theolo- 
gical chair.  Clear  and  discriminating  in  his  conceptions,  af- 
fectionate, distinguished  for  ease  and  precision  in  his  lan- 
guage, and  usually  exemplary  and  amiable  in  his  deportment, 
he  invited  by  his  instructions  attention  and  research;  and 
left  the  strongest  impressions  of  their  truth,  wisdom,  and  im- 
portance. Few  instructors  have  probably  been  better  beloved, 
or  remembered  with  more  honour,  by  their  pupils.  Of  these, 
it  is  said,  he  educated  between  forty  and  fifty  for  the  desk ; 
every  one  of  whom,  if  living,  will  attest  to  the  justice  of  these 
observations. 

As  a  preacher,  Doctor  Backus  was  calm,  affectionate,  so- 
lemn, interesting,  and  persuasive.  His  style  and  elocution 
were  artless,  manly,  and  pleasing.     His  sentiments  were  in  a 
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high  degree  evangelical,  and  without  a  suspicion  seated  in  the 
heart.  His  doctrines  and  life  were  such  as  become  and  evince 
godliness.  His  reputation  was,  of  course,  such  as  placed  him 
in  the  first  class  of  divines.  His  temper,  originally  ardent,  he 
had  from  early  youth  laboriously  reduced  under  the  control  of 
judgment :  and  after  he  became  a  man,  almost  the  only  ap- 
pearance which  it  ever  made  was  in  the  earnestness  which  it 
lent  to  his  addresses,  and  in  the  kindness  with  which  it  in- 
vested all  his  affections. 

I  have  not  known  a  wiser  man.  Prudence  strongly  marked 
almost  every  thing  which  he  said  or  did.  He  was  excessive 
in  nothing ;  firm  in  every  thing ;  pre-eminently  upright  and 
benevolent;  always  taking  the  direction  of  soimd  common 
sense ;  superior  to  the  love  of  innovation,  and  to  the  re- 
jection of  it,  when  plainly  recommended  by  truth  and  utility. 
As  he  was  wise,  so  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  he  turned 
no  small  number  of  his  people  to  righteousness  :  four  consi- 
derable revivals  of  religion  have  taken  place  in  Somers  during 
his  ministry.  The  confidence  of  his  people,  and  their  affection 
to  him,  regularly  increased  until  his  death.  The  disease,  of 
which  he  died,  was  a  pulmonary  consumption.  He  languished 
long,  and  under  many  distresses  of  body :  but  his  peace  of 
mind  brightened  to  the  end.  The  last  words,  which  he  uttered, 
and  which  he  uttered  in  a  whisper,  after  he  had  become  un- 
able to  speak  with  a  louder  voice,  were,  "  Glory  to  God  in  the 
highest ;  and  on  earth  peace :  good-will  towards  men."  Who 
would  not  rather  have  been  Doctor  Backus  than  Hume,  or 
Voltaire ;  than  Frederic  II,  or  Napoleon  I 

The  reasons  of  his  refusal  to  accept  the  professorship  of  di- 
vinity in  Yale  college  he  did  not  think  proper  to  communi- 
cate. The  principal  one  is  not  improbably  found  in  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote : — 

A  gentleman,  who  was  a  representative  from  Somers  in  the 
legislature,  sitting  at  New-Haven  while  Doctor  Backus  was 
deliberating  on  this  subject,  was  urged  by  one  of  his  friends  to 
use  his  influence  in  persuading  the  people  of  Somers  to  unite 
with  their  minister  in  calling  an  ecclesiastical  council,  which 
should  decide  on  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  his  accept- 
ance. He  replied,  "  You  solicit  me  in  vain.  If  Doctor  Backus 
resolves  to  leave  us,  we  cannot  help  it.     But  we  will  never 
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consent  to  call  a  council  for  the  purpose  of  determining  on  our 
own  destruction.  If  he  leaves  us,  we  are  undone ;  and  no  peo- 
ple can  be  reasonably  expected,  or  desired,  voluntarily  to  take 
measures  to  accomplish  their  own  ruin." 

Doctor  Backus  had  but  one  child,  a  son ;  who  promised  to 
be  a  blessing  both  to  his  parents  and  to  mankind.  He  died 
while  he  was  a  member  of  Yale  college,  March  16th,  1794, 
in  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  age.  This  affliction  both  his 
parents  sustained  with  a  most  edifying  mixture  of  tenderness, 
fortitude,  and  resignation. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 


LETTER    XXVIII. 


Ellington.     East- Windsor.     Fragment  of  Indian  History. 
Eas  t-  Har  tford. 

Dear  Sir; 

Ellington,  a  corner  of  which  we  crossed  before 
we  entered  East- Windsor,  is,  like  Somers,  situated  partly  on 
the  plain  and  partly  on  the  hills.  A  few  years  since,  no  town- 
ship in  the  county  of  Hartford,  in  which  it  was  then  included, 
was  in  lower  estimation.  Its  soil  was  considered  as  lean  ;  its 
agriculture  was  wretched ;  and  the  circumstances  of  its  inha- 
bitants were  generally  very  humble.  A  respectable  farmer 
from  the  eastern  part  of  the  state  came  into  it,  and  purchased 
a  farm  of  considerable  extent.  On  this  tract  the  former  pro- 
prietor, although  neither  idle,  vicious,  nor  in  debt,  had  been 
barely  able  to  live.  The  present  owner,  by  a  skilful  and  vi- 
gorous cultivation  of  the  same  land,  has  become  rich.  His 
neighbours  have  extensively  followed  this  encouraging  and 
beneficial  example,  and  are  becoming  wealthy  also.  A  single 
man  has  thus  changed  the  circumstances  of  a  community ;  and 
enabled  them,  instead  of  obtaining  a  bare  sustenance,  to  fur- 
nish a  rich  supply  of  valuable  productions  for  the  market.  The 
buildings  have  been  improved  with  the  agriculture,  and  the 
inhabitants  have  risen  not  a  little  in  their  general  character. 

A  few  years  since,  the  people  of  Ellington  built  a  new 
church.  The  Rev.  Mr.  B.,  their  minister,  was  standing  on  the 
top  of  the  tower,  while  it  was  a  mere  frame,  and  fell  by  acci- 
dent to  the  ground.  The  distance  was  about  seventy  feet : 
yet  he  was  taken  up  alive ;  and,  although  lame  by  the  fracture 
of  one  of  his  limbs,  possesses  sufficient  health  to  perform  the 
customary  duties  of  his  office. 

Ellington,  in  1790,  contained  1,056  inhabitants ;  in  1800, 
1,209;  and,  in  1810,  1,344. 
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East-Windsor  is  a  township,  bordering  on  the  Connecticut ; 
having-  Enfield  on  the  north,  and  East- Hartford  on  the  south. 
It  is  composed  of  the  great  plain,  already  mentioned,  and  a 
collection  of  rich  intervals,  bordering  on  the  river,  and  Scantic, 
one  of  its  tributary  streams.  The  plain  was  formerly  supposed 
to  be  of  little  value,  except  for  its  wood.  Within  a  few  years 
past  it  has  been  extensively  dressed  with  gypsum ;  and  yields 
large  crops  of  wheat,  grass,  and  other  products  of  the  climate. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  northern  parish,  lying  along  the  Scantic, 
and,  taking  its  name  from  that  stream,  have,  by  the  cultiva- 
tion of  these  lands,  greatly  increased  their  property. 

The  settlements  in  this  township  are  distributed  into  three 
divisions :  the  town  or  street,  which  is  a  continued  village, 
built  on  the  plain,  near  the  intervals  of  the  Connecticut,  from 
the  northern  to  the  southern  boundary  of  the  township :  Ware- 
house Point,  a  village  containing  forty  or  fifty  houses,  built  on 
the  margin  of  the  river  at  the  northern  boundary,  where  the 
sloop  navigation  is  terminated  by  Enfield  falls :  and  a  collec- 
tion of  farms  lying  along  the  Scantic  and  on  the  plain.  The 
houses  in  the  street,  which  is  the  original  settlement,  are  in 
many  instances  old,  and  indifferently  repaired,  and  in  many 
others  good.  One  or  two  are  elegant,  and  even  splendid. 
Warehouse  Point  is  a  cluster  of  traders  and  mechanics,  col- 
lected together  within  a  few  years.  The  houses  on  the  plain 
are  good  farmers'  dwellings. 

In  this  township  there  is  a  valuable  quarry  of  free -stone, 
extensively  used  in  building  throughout  this  region.  The 
texture  is  fine  and  the  colour  beautiful. 

The  people  of  East- Windsor  have  ever  been  distinguished 
for  a  steady,  industrious  character,  and  orderly  habits ;  and  are 
unquestionably  a  valuable  collection  of  citizens. 

A  Mr.  Bartlett,  a  respectable  farmer  in  the  parish  of  Scan- 
tic, has  obtained  a  patent  for  a  new  species  of  aqueduct  *,  in- 
vented by  him,  and  carried  into  the  most  successful  execution 
on  his  own  farm.  It  consists  of  short  tubes,  formed  of  strong 
clay,  intensely  baked,  and  thoroughly  glazed.  These  are  nicely 
inserted  into  one  another  successively,  until  the  proposed  length 
is  completed.     To  unite  them  perfectly,    he  has  devised  a 

*  At  least  unknown  in  this  country. 
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cheap  cement,  which  renders  them  tight,  and  promises  to  re- 
sist, effectually,  the  influence  of  time.  When  formed  of  the 
clay,  which  is  employed  to  make  what  is  generally  called  stone- 
ware, they  appear  to  be  literally  incapable  of  decay ;  and  con- 
duct water  without  the  least  contamination.  They  can,  also, 
be  afforded  on  moderate  terms.  Thus  they  unite  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  wooden,  leaden,  and  iron  conduits ;  and  are  free 
from  all  their  disadvantages.  This  invention  may  be  pro- 
nounced an  interesting  improvement  in  human  affairs;  and 
will  probably  become  a  substitute  for  every  other  mode  of 
conveying  water  beneath  the  surface. 

The  aborigines  of  East- Windsor  were  called  Podunk  In- 
dians, from  a  mill-stream  of  that  name  in  this  township.  It 
is  known,  that  they  were  once  invaded  by  the  Mohawks ;  but 
met  them  in  such  numbers  a3  to  disappoint  their  enterprise, 
and  induce  them  to  retire  without  having  accomplished  any 
thing  of  importance.  Still  they  appear  to  have  lived  in  con- 
tinual fear  of  this  people ;  as  will  be  sufficiently  evident  from 
the  following  fragment  of  history. 

In  the  year  1656,  a  Podunk  Indian,  named  Weaseapano, 
murdered  a  sachem,  who  lived  near  Mattabeseck ;  now  Mid- 
dletown.  Seaquassin,  the  existing  sachem  of  the  tribe,  com- 
plained of  the  outrage  to  the  magistracy  of  Connecticut;  and 
said,  that  the  Podunk  Indians  entertained  the  murderer,  and 
protected  him  from  the  merited  punishment.  Seaquassin  at 
the  same  time  engaged  Uncas  in  his  cause ;  who  also  com- 
plained, that  Tontonimo  enticed  away  many  of  his  men  ;  and 
protected  an  Indian,  who  had  murdered  a  Moheagan.  Upon 
these  complaints,  the  magistrates  summoned  the  parties  before 
them.  Seaquassin  and  Uncas,  after  observing  that  the  mur- 
derer was  a  mean  fellow,  and  that  the  man  murdered  was  a 
great  sachem,  insisted,  that  ten  men,  friends  of  Weaseapano, 
should  be. delivered  up,  to  be  put  to  death  as  a  satisfaction  for 
the  crime.  Tontonimo  insisted,  that  the  satisfaction  demanded 
was  excessive ;  particularly,  as  the  murdered  sachem  had  killed 
Weaseapano's  uncle.  The  governor  endeavoured  to  convince 
the  complainants,  that  the  demand  was  excessive ;  observing, 
that  the  English,  in  cases  of  murder,  punished  only  the  princi- 
pal, and  such  as  were  accessary  to  the  crime. 

Tontonimo  then  proposed  to  make  satisfaction  by  the  pay- 
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ment  of  wampum  ;  but  it  was  refused.  They  fell,  however,  in 
their  demands  to  six  men  instead  of  ten.  This  proposition  was 
rejected  by  Tontonimo.  The  magistrates  then  urged  him  to 
deliver  up  the  murderer.  This  he  promised  to  do ;  but,  while 
the  subject  was  in  agitation,  he  privately  withdrew  from  the 
court,  with  the  rest  of  the  Podunk  sachems  ;  and  retired  to  the 
fortress  belonging-  to  his  nation.  Both  the  magistrates  and 
complainants  were  offended  at  this  behaviour  of  Tontonimo. 
However,  the  magistrates  appointed  a  committee,  to  persuade 
the  Indians  to  continue  at  peace  with  each  other.  At  their 
solicitation,  Uncas  at  length  consented  to  accept  the  murderer ; 
and  promised  to  be  satisfied  if  he  should  be  delivered  up ;  but 
the  Podunk  Indians  told  the  English,  that  they  could  not  com- 
ply with  this  condition ;  because  the  friends  of  Weaseapano 
were  numerous  and  powerful,  and  would  not  agree  to  the  pro- 
posal. The  governor  then  addressed  them  in  form  ;  urging- 
them  to  continue  in  peace,  and  endeavouring  to  persuade  the 
complainants  to  accept  of  wampum.  This  they  again  refused, 
and  withdrew ;  after  it  had  been  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  the 
English  should  not  take  any  part  in  the  controversy ;  and  after 
the  Indians  had  promised,  that  they  would  not  injure  either 
the  persons  or  possessions  of  the  English  on  either  side  of  the 
river. 

Soon  after,  Uncas  assembled  an  army  for  the  purpose  of 
avenging  his  wrongs.  But,  being  met  near  Hoccanum  river, 
by  an  equal  number  of  the  Podunks,  and  considering  the  issue 
of  a  battle  as  doubtful,  he  prudently  retired,  after  having  sent  a 
message  to  Tontonimo,  in  which  he  declared,  that  if  the  Po- 
dunk sachem  persisted  in  withholding  the  murderer  from  jus- 
tice, he  would  send  to  the  Mohawks  to  come  and  destroy  both 
him  and  his  people. 

Not  long  after,  the  crafty  Moheagan  accomplished  his  pur- 
pose in  the  following-  manner :  —  He  sent  a  trusty  warrior,  fur- 
nished with  some  Mohawk  weapons,  to  Podunk;  directing 
him  to  set  fire  in  the  night  to  a  house,  near  the  fort,  and  then 
to  leave  the  weapons  on  the  ground  in  the  vicinity,  and  im- 
mediately return.  The  warrior  executed  his  commission. 
When  the  Podunks  came  in  the  morning-  to  examine  the 
ruins,  they  found  the  weapons ;  and,  knowing  them  to  belong 
to  the  Mohawks,  were  so  alarmed  with  the  apprehension,  that 
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Uncas  was  about  to  execute  his  threat,  that  they  delivered  up 
the  murderer  and  sued  for  peace. 

East- Windsor  contains  two  parishes ;  the  inhabitants  of 
which,  including  those  of  Ellington,  amounted,  in  1774,  to 
2,999,  blacks  38.  In  1799,  those  of  East- Windsor  only, 
amounted  to  2,600;  in  1800,  to  2,766;  and,  in  1810,  to 
3,081. 

East-Hartford  resembles  East- Windsor  in  location,  soil, 
agriculture,  improvements,  and  buildings.  Its  intervals  on 
Connecticut  river  are  larger.  The  town  consists  principally  of 
a  street,  running  from  the  southern  to  the  northern  boundary ; 
a  continued  village  throughout  the  whole  distance.  Indeed, 
the  whole  road,  from  the  southern  limit  of  Glastenbury  to  the 
northern  limit  of  Long- Meadow,  a  distance  of  about  thirty 
miles,  may  be  regarded  as  one  village :  the  distance  between 
the  houses  being  nowhere  considerable. 

An  excellent  mill-stream,  called  Hoccanum  River,  crosses 
this  township  obliquely  from  the  Lyme  range ;  and  furnishes 
a  great  number  of  convenient  mill-seats.  On  this  stream 
there  is  an  unusual  number  of  works  erected  for  various  ma- 
nufacturing purposes.  Powder,  paper,  glass,  &c,  are  among 
the  manufactures  carried  on  here  with  spirit  and  success.  I 
am  informed,  that  these  and  various  other  manufactures,  at- 
tempted here,  have  yielded  a  handsome  profit  to  those  who  are 
engaged  in  them. 

Both  this  and  the  preceding  town  are  among  the  oldest  in 
Connecticut ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  both  have  ever  sustained 
a  respectable  character. 

East-Hartford  was  formerly  a  part  of  Hartford.  In  1790, 
it  contained  3,016  inhabitants ;  in  1800,  3,057 ;  and,  in  1810, 
3,240. 

The  following  day  we  arrived  at  New- Haven. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 


JOURNEY 

TO 

THE    CANADA     LINE. 


LETTER  I. 

New  Road  from  New- Haven  to  Hartford.  Whitney  s 
Cotton  Gin,  and  Manufactory  of  Fire  Arms.  Guilford. 
Brattleborough.^  West  River. 

Dear  Sir; 

Tuesday,  September  20th,  1803,  I  set  out  with 

Messrs.  H ,   S ,  and  D ,  A.  B.  of  Yale  College, 

and  Mr.  F ,  a  member  of  the  senior  class,  on  a  journey 

up  Connecticut  river  to  the  line,  which  in  the  45th  degree  of 
north  latitude  divides  New-England  from  Lower  Canada. 
The  first  day  we  proceeded  to  Hartford :  thirty-four  miles. 

In  my  account  of  the  journey,  which  I  took  to  the  White 
Mountains  in  the  year  1797,  I  mentioned  that  a  better  road 
was  projected  and  had  been  made,  than  that  in  which  Mr.  L — 
and  myself  travelled  from  New-Haven  to  Hartford.  By  the 
direction  of  the  legislature  a  straight  line  was  run  between 
these  towns ;  and  the  following  year,  commissioners  were  ap- 
pointed to  lay  out  the  road,  with  a  continual  reference  to  this 
line.  The  design  was  followed  too  scrupulously,  perhaps,  for 
the  convenience  of  travellers.  In  one  place  only  does  it  di- 
verge to  the  distance  of  one  hundred  and  nine  rods.  Had  a 
less  rigid  attention  been  given  to  the  scheme  of  making  a 
straight  road,  several  disagreeable  hills  might  have  been 
avoided,  much  of  the  expense  prevented,  and  the  distance 
very  little  increased.     As  it  is,  it  is  one  of  the  best  roads  in 
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the  state.  It  also  presents  a  greater  variety,  and  a  more  uni- 
form succession  of  fine  views  than  most  others  of  the  same 
extent  in  this  country.  It  shortens  the  distance  between 
New-Haven  and  Hartford  about  five  miles.  The  first  four- 
teen miles  it  runs  on  the  west  side  of  Wallingford  river, 
thence  through  Meriden  and  along  the  western  margin  of  the 
Middletown  range  to  Worthington,  and  thence  through  the 
parishes  of  New-Britain  and  Newington,  and  a  corner  of 
Wethersfield,  to  Hartford.  For  this  improvement  the  public 
are  principally  indebted  to  the  Hon.  James  Hillhouse. 

This  is  the  road,  which  we  now  took.  The  first  object  in 
our  journey,  deserving  the  attention  of  a  traveller,  is  a  manu- 
factory of  fire-arms,  erected  about  two  miles  from  New- 
Haven  by  Eli  Whitney,  Esq.  This  gentleman  was  born  at 
Westborough  in  Massachusetts,  and  was  educated  at  Yale 
college.  Soon  after  he  had  received  the  degree  of  A.  B.  in 
that  seminary,  he  went  to  Georgia,  with  views  and  intentions 
wholly  diverse  from  those  which  afterwards  engaged  his  at- 
tention. 

He  had  been  but  a  short  time  in  Georgia,  before  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  conversing  with  several  respectable  planters 
of  that  state,  and  of  frequently  hearing  their  conversations 
with  each  other.  In  these  casual  meetings,  inquiries  relating 
to  the  most  productive  kinds  of  crops  were  topics  upon  which 
the  planters  dwelt  with  peculiar  interest.  Here  he  learned, 
that  no  crop  then  produced  in  Georgia  yielded  much  profit, 
that  several  attempts  had  been  made  to  raise  a  species  of  cot- 
ton, known  by  the  name  of  green  seed  cotton ;  but  which  had 
never  been  cultivated  for  the  purposes  of  commerce  in  any 
country.  The  planters  informed  him,  that  the  shrub,  which 
yielded  this  cotton,  grew  well  in  Georgia,  and  was  abundantly 
productive ;  but  that  its  fibres  adhered  so  closely  to  the  seed, 
as  to  be  detached  with  great  difficulty ;  that  no  convenient  and 
efficacious  method  of  seperating  them  had  hitherto  been  dis- 
covered, and  that  if  this  difficulty  could  be  surmounted  this 
cotton  would  be  a  more  profitable  crop  than  any,  which  had 
hitherto  been  introduced  into  the  southern  section  of  the 
United  States.  On  these  and  other  occasions  the  wish  was 
often  and  ardently  expressed,  that  a  machine  might  be  in- 
vented for  this  purpose,   and  the  declaration  made,   that  such 
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an  invention  would  ensure  an  independent  fortune  to  its  au- 
thor. 

A  mind  always  awake  and  attentive  to  every  thing'  passing 
before  it,  could  not  easily  suffer  an  object  on  which  so  much 
stress  was  laid  to  escape  without  examination.  Mr.  Whitney 
immediately  set  himself  to  investigate  the  structure  of  this 
product,  and  to  devise  means  for  rendering  it  valuable  to  man- 
kind. After  pursuing  his  inquiries  during  a  few  months,  he 
contrived  and  executed,  under  the  patronage  of  Phineas  Mil- 
ler, Esq.,  a  respectable  planter  in  Georgia,  a  machine  en- 
tirely new  both  in  its  form  and  principle,  which  effectually 
answered  the  purpose,  and  the  utility  of  which  has  greatly  ex- 
ceeded every  anticipation. 

For  this  machine  he  obtained  a  patent;  but,  like  many 
other  benefactors  of  the  public,  had  the  mortification  to  see 
himself  plundered  of  the  benefits  of  his  invention.  The  law 
originally  made  to  protect  this  species  of  property  was  imper- 
fect 3  and  almost  all  the  individuals  composing  the  courts  and 
juries  of  Georgia  were  personally  interested.  The  machine 
was  converted  into  a  political  engine,  and  demagogues  rose  in- 
to popularity  by  unfounded  and  vociferous  declamation  against 
this  species  of  right,  and  the  law  which  was  made  for  its  pro- 
tection. 

To  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  expedients,  to  which  re- 
course was  had  in  order  to  defeat  the  claims  of  Mr.  Whitney, 
would  carry  me  beyond  my  limits.  Suffice  it  to  observe,  that 
thirteen  years  of  his  patent  term  had  expired,  during  which 
more  than  sixty  suits  were  instituted  in  that  state,  before  any 
decision  on  the  merits  of  his  claim  was  obtained ;  and  that, 
although  every  such  decision  has  been  in  his  favour,  the  ex- 
penses of  prosecution  have  far  exceeded  what  he  has  received 
from  the  citizens  of  Georgia. 

The  legislature  of  South- Carolina  voted  him  50,000  dollars, 
as  a  purchase  of  the  patent  right  for  that  state.  The  succeed- 
ing legislature  rescinded  the  vote,  and  ordered  a  suit  to  be  in- 
stituted against  him  for  the  recovery  of  20,000  dollars  of  the 
purchase  money,  which  had  been  paid.  To  the  honour  of 
many  citizens  of  that  state  it  ought  to  be  observed,  that  this 
act  was  regarded  by  them  with  the  detestation,  which  it  me- 
rited ;  and  that  to  their  zealous  and  honourable  exertions  it 
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was  owing,  that  Mr.  Whitney,  after  much  delay  and  expense, 
was  enabled  to  obtain  a  re-establishment  of  the  contract. 

The  legislature  of  North-Carolina  laid  and  collected  a  tax 
on  such  of  his  cotton  machines  as  were  then  in  use  in  that 
state ;  and,  after  deducting  the  expense  of  collection,  paid  over 
the  avails  of  the  tax  to  Mr.  Whitney.  Though  the  cultivation 
of  cotton,  in  the  state  of  North-Carolina,  was  then  quite 
limited,  and  the  amount  which  he  received  was  small,  yet  the 
remuneration  from  that  state  was  considered  by  him  as  more 
liberal,  in  proportion  to  the  use  of  his  machines  there,  than 
the  amount  he  received  from  South-Carolina. 

The  only  method  of  separating  the  fibres  of  this  cotton  from 
the  seed,  so  as  to  leave  it  fit  for  spinning,  which  was  known 
anterior  to  this  discovery,  was  to  pick  out  the  seeds  one  by 
one  with  the  fingers ;  and  it  was  thought  a  proof  of  great  dex- 
terity, skill,  and  industry,  for  one  person  to  clean  one  pound 
in  a  day.  With  the  aid  of  this  machine,  a  single  person  will 
in  one  day  clean  with  ease  a  thousand  pounds.  As  a  labour- 
saving  machine,  therefore,  it  has  perhaps  never  been  rivalled. 

Before  the  invention  of  this  machine,  it  will  be  remembered, 
that  this  species  of  cotton  was  not  known  in  commerce ;  the 
expense  of  cleaning  it  being  such  as  absolutely  to  forbid  its 
cultivation  for  market.  If  we  add  to  these  considerations  the 
immense  increase  of  wealth  derived  from  it  to  the  southern 
states,  the  incomprehensible  increase  of  cheap,  comfortable, 
and  even  handsome  clothing,  especially  for  the  poor  and  mid- 
dle classes  of  mankind ;  the  value  of  this  invention  can  hardly 
be  exaggerated,  or  its  benefits  too  highly  appreciated*. 

*  From  the  return  made  to  the  treasury  department  it  appears,  that  in 
the  year  ending  the  30th  September,  1807,  this  species  of  cotton,  since  de- 
nominated "  Short  Staple,"  "  Upland,"  and  "  Bowed  Cotton,"  was  ex- 
ported from  the  United  States,  to  the  amount  of  more  than  55,000,000  lbs. 
It  is  estimated,  that  the  quantity  manufactured  in  the  United  States,  during 
the  same  period,  must  have  been  at  least  5,000,000  lbs.  more ;  making  an 
aggregate  of  60,000,000  lbs.  It  was  then  valued  at  twenty  cents  per  lb. ;  and 
was  therefore  worth  twelve  millions  of  dollars-)-. 


f  It  can  be  shown  from  authentic  documents,  that  more  than 
100,000,000  lbs.  of  this  kind  of  cotton  are  now  annually  produced  in  the 
United  States ;  all  of  which  would  be  of  no  value  without  Mr.  Whitney's 
invention. — Pub. 
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After  Mr.  Whitney  had  pursued  the  business  of  making 
machines  of  tliis  description  for  several  years,  but  antecedently 
to  many  of  the  facts,  which  have  been  just  related,  he  en- 
tered into  a  contract  with  the  national  government  to  manu- 
facture for  their  use  10,000  muskets. 

For  the  purpose  of  executing  this  contract  he  erected  the 
manufactory,  which  I  have  mentioned.  It  is  situated  at  the 
head  of  tide-water  upon  a  stream  called  Mill  River,  which  fur- 
nishes at  all  times  an  ample  supply  of  water,  with  a  fall  at  this 
place  sufficient  to  give  motion  to  the  necessary  machinery. 
The  river  is  navigable  to  this  spot  for  scows  carrying  from 
twenty  to  thirty  tons.  No  position  for  a  manufactory  could 
be  better.  From  the  bleak  winds  of  winter  it  is  completely 
sheltered  by  the  surrounding  hills ;  to  the  delightful  breezes 
of  summer  it  is  perfectly  opened  by  the  valley  through  which 
the  river  flows.  No  place,  perhaps,  is  more  healthy ;  few  are 
more  romantic. 

In  this  manufactory  muskets  are  made  in  a  manner,  which 
I  believe  to  be  singular.  In  forming  the  various  parts  of 
this  instrument,  machinery  moved  by  water,  and  remarkably 
adapted  in  every  instance  to  the  purpose  in  view,  is  employed 
for  hammering,  cutting,  turning,  perforating,  grinding,  polish- 
ing, &c.  &c. 

The  proportion  and  relative  position  of  the  several  parts  of 
the  locks  are  so  exactly  alike,  and  the  screws,  springs,  and 
other  limbs,  are  made  so  similar,  that  they  may  be  transferred 
from  one  lock  and  adjusted  to  another  without  any  material 
alteration.  This  desirable  object  Mr.  Whitney  has  accom- 
plished by  an  apparatus,  which  is  simple,  peculiar,  and  emi- 
nently ingenious.  By  an  application  of  the  same  principles  a 
much  greater  uniformity  has  also  been  given  to  every  part  of 
the  muskets  made  in  this  manufactory,  than  can  be  found  in 
those,  which  are  fabricated  at  any  other.  The  advantages, 
which  in  actual  service  result  from  this  uniformity,  are  too  ob- 
vious to  need  an  explanation. 

This  establishment  was  undertaken  by  Mr.  Whitney  with- 
out the  least  experience  in  manufacturing  fire-arms.  All  his 
workmen,  also,  who  were  employed  in  carrying  it  into  opera- 
tion, were  absolutely  unskilled  in  the  business ;  not  one  of 
them  having  ever  wrought  in  any  branch  of  it,  antecedently 
to  their  having  been  instructed  by  him. 

VOL.  II.  T 
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In  these  circumstances  Mr.  Whitney  was  constrained  to 
adopt  methods  of  his  own ;  and,  as  skilful  artists  could  not  be 
obtained,  to  devise  a  system,  in  which  the  more  exact  opera- 
tions of  his  machinery  might  supply  the  want  of  experience  in 
the  workmen.  Hence  modes  of  working  iron,  and  other 
metals  and  materials,  have  been  invented  by  him,  which  are 
new  and  peculiar;  and  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly useful*. 

After  leaving  this  manufactory,  and  advancing  about  three 
miles,  we  were  presented  with  a  delightful  prospect  over  the 
valley  of  the  Quinipiac.  This  river  runs -through  a  large  ex- 
pansion of  meadows,  with  a  succession  of  meanders  peculiarly 
elegant,  and  is  bordered  throughout  by  a  lively  verdure.  Be- 
yond it,  on  the  east  and  north,  rise  a  succession  of  hills,  orna- 
mented with  forests,  fields,  and  farm-houses,  bounded  at  the 
distance  of  near  twenty  miles  by  +he  Middletown  Mountains. 
Mount  Lamentation  rises  nobly  at  about  the  same  distance 
with  a  fine  summit  directly  in  the  road.  The  village  of 
North-Haven,  with  its  white  church  in  the  centre,  adds  at  the 
distance  of  three  miles  a  handsome  variety  to  the  landscape, 
otherwise  too  solitary. 

At  the  distance  of  ten  miles  the  Quinipiac  winds  in  a 
sprightly  manner  at  the  road  side ;  and  with  its  cheerful  in- 
tervals forms  a  very  pleasant  contrast  to  the  rude  hills,  bor- 
dering the  road  on  the  west.  Here,  also,  in  several  places 
the  town  of  Wallingford,  seen  with  the  utmost  advantage  on 
the  summit  of  a  beautiful  ridge,  furnishes  a  pleasant  addition 
to  the  prospect. 

From  the  hills  in  Meriden  a  fine  retrospective  view  is  taken 
of  the  valley  of  Quinipiac,  terminated  by  the  mountains  of 
New-Haven.  Here  also,  as  I  have  elsewhere  observed,  is  a 
magnificent  prospect  of  the  Blue  Mountains  in  Southington 
on  the  left,  and  of  the  Middletown  range  on  the  right.  At 
Berlin  the  traveller  is  presented  with  many  views  of  the  fine 
scenery  formerly  described  in  the  account  of  that  township. 
After  crossing  the  little  ridge  called  Newington  Mountain,  the 
eye  is  soon  feasted  with  a  rich  prospect  of  the  Connecticut 
valley,  with  all  its  interesting  appendages. 

*  Mr.  Whitney's  system  and  improvements  in  manufacturing  rire  arms 
have  since  heen  introduced  into  the  national  armories  at  Springfield  and  at 
Harper's  Ferry. — Pub. 
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New-Britain,  the  northern  parish  of  Berlin,  and  Newing- 
ton,  are  beautiful  collections  of  farms. 

On  Wednesday,  the  21st,  we  proceeded  to  Northampton ; 
and  on  Thursday  to  Hatfield.  Friday  we  reached  Brattle- 
borough,  having*  passed  through  Whately,  Deerfield,  Green- 
field, Bernardston,  and  Guilford:  the  whole  distance  from 
Northampton  being  forty-one  miles. 

Guilford  is  the  first  township  in  Vermont  on  this  road, 
commencing  at  its  southern  boundary.  At  the  south-east 
corner  of  the  state  is  the  small  township  of  Vernon,  originally 
the  western  part  of  Hinsdale,  and  lying  between  Guilford  and 
Connecticut  river.  Vernon  was  the  first  spot  in  this  state 
settled  by  English  inhabitants,  who  were  drawn  hither  by 
some  valuable  intervals.  Here  formerly  stood  Fort  Dummer, 
built  for  the  purpose  of  checking  savage  invasion,  and  once  of 
considerable  importance  to  the  colonists  in  its  neighbourhood. 
It  was  erected  in  the  year  1743,  under  the  direction  of  Colo- 
nel Dwight  of  Northampton,  by  order  of  the  legislature  of 
Massachusetts'-Bay,  within  whose  charter  it  was  supposed  to 
be  included.  The  remains  of  this  fort  I  formerly  saw :  they 
probably  exist  at  the  present  time.  This  small  township  is  a 
pleasant  spot,  and  contained,  in  the  year  1790,  482  inhabitants ; 
in  1800,  480 ;  and,  in  1810,  521. 

Guilford  is  generally  considered  as  a  good  township  of 
grazing  land,  lying  principally  on  hills  considerably  elevated, 
and  is  universally  inhabited.  Our  road  passed  through  its 
eastern  skirts.  After  it  left  the  old  settlements  in  Ber- 
nardston, it  entered  a  narrow  valley  in  the  northern  limits  of 
this  township,  lying  between  two  mountains ;  that  on  the  east 
a  continuation  of  the  Deerfield  ridge.  This  valley  is  a  ro- 
mantic spot,  several  miles  in  length,  and  for  a  considerable 
distance  one  third  of  a  mile  in  breadth.  Steep,  shaggy  emi- 
nences ascend  upon  both  sides.  The  bottom  is  a  smooth 
surface,  watered  throughout  by  a  sprightly  stream,  the  bor- 
ders of  which  are  formed  by  a  chain  of  intervals,  covered  at 
this  time  with  the  most  brilliant  verdure.  As  we  passed 
through  it,  I  could  not  avoid  feeling  some  regret,  that  the 
inhabitants,  otherwise  pleasantly  situated,  should  never  be 
able  to  see  either  the  morning  or  the  evening  sun,  when  with- 
in less  than  twentv  degrees  of  the  horizon.     They  were  few 
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in  number,  and  lived  in  scattered  settlements  recently  made, 
and  in  houses  of  little  value.  In  the  year  1812,  having  oc- 
casion to  take  the  same  road  again  in  journeying  from  Wind- 
sor in  Vermont  to  New- Haven,  I  found  this  valley  converted 
into  a  beautiful,  well-cultivated  ground,  and  ornamented  with 
several  good  houses.  From  Greenfield  to  the  northern  end 
of  this  valley  the  road  is  better  than  any  other  within  my 
knowledge.  Hence  to  Brattleborough,  through  the  eastern 
skirt  of  Guilford,  it  crosses  a  succession  of  rough  and  dis- 
agreeable grounds,  without  any  thing  in  the  surrounding 
country  to  refresh  the  eye. 

In  the  year  1790,  Guilford  contained  2,432  inhabitants ;  a 
greater  number  than  there  were  at  that  time  in  any  other 
township  in  the  state ;  in  1800,  2,666 ;  and,  in  1810,  1,872. 

Brattleborough,  the  next  township,  was  settled  not  long 
after  Vernon ;  and,  like  it,  borders  on  the  river.  It  has  a 
softer  and  handsomer  aspect  than  Guilford ;  yet  it  is  uneven, 
and  some  of  the  hills  are  high  and  steep.  A  little  collection 
of  houses,  often  styled  the  village,  and  sometimes  the  city, 
built  at  the  southern  limit  of  a  plain  immediately  below  the 
mouth  of  West  river,  is  one  of  the  prettiest  objects  of  the 
kind  and  size  within  my  recollection.  If  we  did  not  mistake 
in  counting  them  they  were  now  but  ten  in  number ;  but  with 
their  appendages  were  remarkably  neat. 

West  river,  a  considerable  tributary  stream  of  the  Connec- 
ticut, discharges  its  waters  over  against  the  mountain  of  this 
name,  heretofore  mentioned.  It  rises  in  the  township  of 
Bromley,  on  the  Green  Mountain  range;  and  runs  through 
Londonderry,  Jamaica,  Townsend,  New-Fane,  Dummerston, 
and  Brattleborough :  almost  forty  miles. 

Brattleborough,  on  the  road,  has  a  warm  rather  than  a  rich 
soil.  The  inhabitants  are  all  included  within  a  single  congre- 
gation*; and  amounted,  in  1790,  to  1,589;  in  1800,  to 
1,867 ;  and,  in  1810,  to  1,891. 

A  good  bridge  crosses  the  Connecticut  against  the  city. 
There  are  several  mills  and  other  water-works  in  this  spot, 
together  with  a  number  of  mechanics'  shops  and  stores,  which 
give  it  a  sprightly  aspect. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 
*  i8lo. 


LETTER   II. 


Dummerston.  Putney.  Westminster.  Rockingham.  Beth- 
lehem. Wentworth  Mountain.  Hardships  endured  by 
the  first  Settlers.  Notch  of  the  Wliite  Mountains.  Jef- 
ferson.    Fine  View  of  two  Cascades. 

Dear  Sir; 

On  Saturday,  September  24th,  we  set  out  for 
Charlestown,  through  Dummerston,  Putney,  Westminster, 
and  Rockingham ;  thirty-two  miles.  On  West  River  bridge, 
we  saw  a  noble  specimen  of  the  grand  obscura.  Imme- 
diately beyond  the  Connecticut,  which  lay  almost  beneath  us, 
rose  West  River  Mountain.  A  mist,  ascending  from  the  Con- 
necticut, partially,  and  in  the  happiest  manner  possible,  con- 
cealed the  mountain,  doubled  its  elevation,  magnified  every 
rock  and  tree,  which  its  bosom  displayed,  converted  the  whole 
into  one  vast  precipice ;  and,  bedimming  with  an  universal 
confusion  all  these  objects,  led  the  imagination  to  invest  them 
with  a  grandeur,  still  more  awful  than  that,  which  was  pre- 
sented to  the  eye. 

Dummerston,  formerly  known  by  the  name  of  Fulham,  is, 
at  least  so  far  as  we  saw  it,  a  rough,  unpromising  town- 
ship, lying  opposite  to  Chesterfield.  A  quarry  of  slate,  one 
of  the  only  two,  I  believe,  wrought  at  the  time  in  New-Eng- 
land, lies  in  the  southern  part  of  this  township,  and  yields 
slate  of  a  very  good  quality.  That  which  is  valuable,  how- 
ever, is  found  only  in  veins.  The  working  of  one  of  these 
lately  yielded,  with  the  labour  of  a  single  man  in  one  season, 
six  hundred  dollars.  A  square,  i.  e.  what  will  cover  the  same 
space  as  one  thousand  eighteen-inch  shingles,  is  sold  on  jjihe 
spot,  as  a  workman  informed  us,  for  four  dollars.  The 
shingles,  which  would  cover  this  square,  are  sold  at  the  same 
place  for  two  dollars,  and  two  and  a  half.  £SJ 
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In  the  year  1790,  Dummerston  contained  1,501  inhabitants  ; 
in  1800,  1,703 ;  and,  in  1810,  1,704. 

Putney  lies,  like  Dummerston,  on  elevated  ground ;  but 
exhibits  a  pleasanter  surface  along  the  road.  On  a  stream, 
which  turns  several  mills  in  the  neighbourhood  of  some  well- 
appearing  houses,  a  beautiful  winding  valley  opens  towards 
the  west.  The  acclivities  on  both  sides  of  the  valley  are  very 
handsome,  and  present  a  succession  of  rich  farms  under  good 
cultivation.  Several  good  houses,  and  a  decent  church,  add  to 
the  cheerfulness  of  the  prospect. 

Putney,  in  1790,  contained  1,848  inhabitants ;  in  1800, 
1,594 ;  and,  in  1810,  1,607. 

Westminster,  immediately  north  of  Putney,  consists,  so  far 
as  we  saw  it,  of  a  succession  of  undulating  ground,  less  fer- 
tile than  Putney,  and  less  pleasing  to  the  eye.  This  is  a  vil- 
lage, generally  well-appearing,  built  on  a  single  street,  parallel 
to  the  river.  The  southern  part  of  this  street  is  on  a  plain ; 
the  northern,  on  one  of  the  intervals  mentioned  in  the  account 
of  Walpole.  From  the  plain  are  seen  with  advantage  many 
of  the  fine  objects  mentioned  in  that  account. 

Westminster  includes  two  parishes,  and  contained,  in  1790, 
1,601  inhabitants ;  in  1800,  1,942 ;  and  in  1810,  1925. 

Immediately  above  Westminster  lies  Rockingham.  Of  this 
township  we  saw  very  little,  the  hills  approaching  so  near  to 
the  river  as  to  shut  out  from  our  view  almost  every  thing,  ex- 
cept their  own  sudden  declivities.  Around  one  of  these, 
which  is  very  steep,  the  road  is  so  narrow,  as  to  fill  travellers 
with  disagreeable  apprehensions.  It  ought  to  be  observed 
generally,  that  the  townships  through  which  we  passed  are  in 
many  instances  very  imperfectly  seen  from  this  road ;  and  are 
often  rich  and  flourishing  in  the  interior,  when  the  skirt  on 
which  our  journey  lay  presents  nothing  to  gratify  the  eye. 
Rockingham  is  such  a  township.  Solitary  as  its  appearance 
is  along  the  river,  the  settlements  made  in  it  are  considerable ; 
for,  in  1790,  it  contained  1,275  inhabitants  ;  in  1800,  1,684 ; 
and,  in  1810,  1,954. 

Rockingham  has  no  minister  settled  in  it,  except  one  of 
the  Baptist  persuasion. 

We  continued  at  Charlestown  until  Monday  the  26th,  and 
then   rode   to    Windsor.     The   next   day   we   proceeded    to 
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Hanover,  and  thence  to  Lyme;  and  thence,  on  the  28th, 
through  Orford,  Piermont,  Haverhill,  and  Bath,  to  Concord: 
the  distance  from  Charlestown  eighty-two  miles. 

On  Thursday,  the  29th,  we  directed  our  course  from  Con- 
cord uo  the  Lower  Amonoosuc  to  Rosebrook's :  twenty-nine 
miles. 

Seven  miles  from  our  inn,  and  three  above  the  spot  where 
the  Lancaster  road  ascends  the  mountains  of  Littleton,  we 
crossed  the  river  by  a  very  difficult  ford,  just  below  a  place 
called  the  Upper  Mills.  Here  we  left  the  valley,  and  as- 
cended the  high  hills  of  Bethlehem.  The  road  through  this 
township  lies  partly  in  a  forest,  and  partly  amid  the  settle- 
ments. These  are  recent,  few,  poor,  and  planted  on  a  soil, 
singularly  rough  and  rocky.  There  is  nothing  in  Bethlehem 
which  merits  notice,  except  the  patience,  enterprise,  and 
hardihood  of  the  settlers,  which  have  induced  them  to  ven- 
ture and  stay  upon  so  forbidding  a  spot;  a  magnificent 
prospect  of  the  White  Mountains ;  and  a  splendid  collection 
of  other  mountains  in  their  neighbourhood,  particularly  on  the 
south-west.  These  are  entirely  separated  from  the  White 
Mountains  by  a  deep  and  narrow  valley.  Among  them,  one, 
inferior  only  to  the  White  Mountains  and  Moosehillock,  ex- 
hibits in  its  great  elevation,  elegance  of  form,  and  amplitude, 
a  very  rare  combination  of  beauty  and  grandeur.  It  is  com- 
posed of  three  lofty  conical  summits,  accompanied  by  four 
vast,  bold,  circular  sweeps,  formed  with  a  grace,  to  which 
in  objects  of  this  nature  I  had  hitherto  been  a  stranger;  and 
which  removed  all  doubts  in  my  mind  concerning  the  prac- 
ticability of  uniting  the  most  exquisite  beauty  with  the  most 
splendid  sublimity.  To  this  mountain,  hitherto  without  a 
name,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  give  the  appellation  of 
Mount  Wentivorth  ;  from  the  respect,  which  I  have  ever 
borne  to  John  Wentworth,  Esq.,  formerly  governor  of  New- 
Hampshire.  As  seen  from  the  hills  of  Bethlehem,  it  appears 
on  the  right  of  the  White  Mountains ;  as  does  Pondicherrv 
on  the  left. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  beauty  of  every 
fine  landscape  arises  in  a  great  measure  from  a  comparison  of 
the  several  objects,  which  compose  it ;  and  is  made  up  ex- 
tensively of  the  relations,  which  they  bear  to  each  other.    This 
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is  emphatically  true  of  a  cluster  of  mountains.  A  nobler 
groupe  cannot  be  imagined  than  that,  which  is  seen  from 
Bethlehem ;  nor  one  to  which  this  remark  can  be  applied 
with  more  force.  Their  form,  their  extent,  their  height, 
their  position,  and  all  the  circumstances  of  their  appearance, 
are  so  varied  through  the  several  gradations  of  beauty,  bold- 
ness, and  grandeur,  and  so  happily  related  to  each  other,  that 
the  eye  finds  here  every  thing,  which  can  gratify  its  wishes  in 
rude,  wild,  and  magnificent  scenery. 

The  lands  in  Bethlehem  are  beech  and  maple  lands ;  and, 
where  they  are  not  too  much  encumbered  by  stones,  are 
tolerably  fertile.  The  houses  are  chiefly  log-huts,  the  settle- 
ments being  very  recent ;  so  recent,  indeed,  as  not  to  be  men- 
tioned in  the  census  of  1790.  In  1800,  there  were  in  this 
township  171  inhabitants;  and,  in  1810,  422. 

After  leaving  the  hills  of  Bethlehem,  the  road  turned  again 
to  the  Amonoosuc ;  along  the  banks  of  which  it  continued 
until  we  arrived  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  Notch  of  the 
White  Mountains ;  a  distance  of  about  sixteen  miles.  It  is 
chiefly  free  from  stones ;  but  is  encumbered  with  all  the  other 
inconveniences  of  a  new  road.  The  soil  is  fat,  and  the  mire, 
therefore,  deep.  The  bridges,  and  causeys  of  round  poles, 
are  far  more  numerous  and  extended  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  country,  which  I  have  visited ;  some  of  them  being 
from  one  to  two  furlongs  in  length.  They  are  also  more  neg- 
lected, and  consequently  more  decayed,  broken,  and  dangerous. 
In  this  region  there  are  but  three  or  four  houses. 

A  reflecting  traveller,  passing  over  these  roads,  is  naturally 
induced  to  recollect  the  situation  of  the  first  colonists  in 
New-England;  and  to  realize  some  of  the  hardships,  which 
those  intrepid  people  endured  in  settling  this  country.  Among 
the  difficulties  which  they  had  to  encounter,  bad  roads  were 
no  contemptible  one.  Almost  all  the  roads  in  which  they  tra- 
velled passed  through  deep  forests,  and  over  rough  hills  and 
mountains,  often  over  troublesome  and  dangerous  streams, 
and  not  unfrequently  through  swamps,  miry  and  hazardous; 
where  wolves,  bears,  and  catamounts,  haunted  and  alarmed 
their  passage.  The  forests  they  could  not  cut  down,  the 
rocks  they  could  not  remove,  the  swamps  they  could  not 
causey,   and  over  the  streams  they  could  not  erect  bridges. 
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Men,  women,  and  children,  ventured  daily  through  this  com- 
bination of  evils,  penetrated  the  recesses  of  the  wilderness, 
climbed  the  hills,  wound  their  way  among  the  rocks,  struggled 
through  the  mire,  and  swam  on  horseback  through  deep  and 
rapid  rivers,  by  which  they  were  sometimes  carried  away.  To 
all  these  evils  was  added  one,  more  distressing  than  all.  In 
the  silence  and  solitude  of  the  forest  the  Indian  often  lurked 
in  ambush  near  their  path ;  and  from  behind  a  neighbouring 
tree  took  the  fatal  aim ;  while  his  victim,  perhaps,  was  per- 
fectly unconscious  of  danger. 

On  Friday  the  30th  we  rode  to  the  Notch ;  and  here  I  re- 
newed a  prospect  of  all  the  delightful  scenes,  which  I  have 
mentioned  in  a  former  account.  The  first  object,  which,  after 
we  had  passed  the  solemn  scenes  at  the  entrance  of  the  Notch, 
arrested  our  attention,  was  the  fine  brook,  which  I  have  de- 
scribed in  my  former  journey  to  this  place,  as  flowing  so  beau- 
tifully down  a  precipice  of  eight  hundred  feet,  and  which  I 
shall  take  the  liberty  to  denominate  the  Silver  Cascade. 
The  sun  was  at  this  time  in  the  same  advantageous  position 
as  when  we  were  here  in  the  year  1797 ;  a  fact,  which  I 
found  was  indispensable  to  the  visibility  of  this  delightful  ob- 
ject. It  was  now  in  view  from  various  positions,  which  we 
successively  occupied  till  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon ;  when,  the  sun  having  retired  behind  the  mountains,  it 
vanished  in  the  shade.  In  my  first  journey  I  was  unable  to 
examine  this  fine  object  in  a  near  view,  for  want  of  time ;  but 
now,  having  sufficient  leisure,  we  all  determined  to  make  our 
way,  if  possible,  to  the  foot  of  the  precipice,  over  which  it  de- 
scended. Upon  trial,  however,  we  found  the  intervening 
forest  almost  literally  impassable  from  the  fallen  trees,  the 
thick  and  tangled  bushes,  the  numerous  rocks,  and  the  deep 
sloaghs,  with  which  it  was  everywhere  replenished.  After  a 
tedious  excursion,  in  which  we  made  a  very  slow  and  embar- 
rassed progress,  we  reluctantly  gave  up  the  design. 

We  were,  however,  repaid  for  our  disappointment  by  our 
visit  to  the  Flume.  Here  I  ascended  two  of  the  precipices, 
over  which  its  descent  was  visible  from  the  margin  of  the  bason 
at  the  bottom;  my  companions,  several  of  those  above,  to  the 
height  of  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  feet.  The  splendour  of  the 
cascade  was  greatly  enhanced  by  every  ascent ;  and  the  whole 
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prospect,  changing-  from  beauty  to  sublimity,  left  the  mind  in 
a  mixture  of  astonishment  and  rapture. 

From  this  spot  we  proceeded  onward  towards  the  exit  of 
this  passage.  As  we  were  slowly  descending  the  declivity,  I 
was  forcibly  struck  with  the  thought  of  being  on  this  singular 
ground  early  in  the  spring ;  when  the  snows  were  rapidly  dis- 
solving, and  all  the  casual  torrents  were  pouring  their  waters 
down  these  vast  precipices  into  the  valley.  The  magnificence 
of  such  a  multitude  of  streams,  descending  almost  perpen- 
dicularly from  these  lofty  heights,  and  presenting  to  the  eye 
a  collection  of  cataracts,  two  and  three  thousand  feet  in 
length;  the  mingled  roar  of  the  torrents,  and  the  hollow- 
sounding  echo,  filling  the  vast  chasm,  appeared  to  my  fancy 
superior  to  any  tiling,  which  I  had  seen  or  read,  of  the 
wild  and  awful  majesty  of  nature,  except  the  ravages  of  a 
volcano. 

When  we  reached  Lancaster,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  par- 
tially realizing  this  scene  in  an  animated  account,  given  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.Willard,  who  had  been  on  this  spot  at  the 
season  of  the  year,  which  I  had  proposed ;  and  who  to  in- 
telligence and  good-sense  joined  a  strong  attachment  to  the 
fine  scenes  of  nature.  They  had  passed  through  this  valley 
when  the  snows  were  dissolving  under  a  copious  rain,  and 
every  stream  was  swollen  to  its  fullest  size.  They  both  agreed, 
that  the  scene  excelled  every  conception,  which  they  had  hi- 
therto formed  of  awfulness  and  grandeur. 

When  we  had  reached  Davis'  farm,  we  were  presented  with 
an  object  entirely  new,  and  not  a  little  interesting. 

A  fire,  which  had  not  long  before  been  kindled  in  its  skirts, 
had  spread  over  an  extensive  region  of  mountains  on  the 
north-east ;  destroyed  in  its  progress  all  the  vegetation,  and 
consumed  most  of  the  soil,  consisting  chiefly  of  vegetable 
mould.  The  whole  tract,  from  the  base  to  the  summit,  was 
alternately  white  and  dappled ;  while  the  melancholy  re- 
mains of  half  burnt  trees,  which  hung  here  and  there  on  the 
sides  of  the  immense  steeps,  finished  the  picture  of  barrenness 
and  death. 

We  had  now  reached  the  utmost  limit  of  our  intended  ex- 
cursion to  these  mountains,  and  had  examined  attentively  all 
the   interesting   objects    within    our   reach.     Bidding   adieu, 
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therefore,  to  this  singular  combination  of  wild  and  awful  mag- 
nificence, we  set  out  on  our  return  to  Rosebrook's.  Here  I 
observed,  that  the  vast  eminence,  which  I  formerly  mentioned 
as  rising  on  the  south-western  side  of  the  Notch,  was  formed 
extensively  of  grey  granite,  striped  with  red  ;  and  that  its  aw- 
ful cliffs  descended  almost  perpendicularly  from  the  top  of  the 
mountain  to  the  bottom. 

We  left  the  Notch  about  two  o'clock,  and,  having  taken 
dinner  at  Rosebrook's,  continued  our  journey  to  Jefferson, 
where  we  arrived  at  eight.  The  road  we  found  little  im- 
proved ;  the  inhabitants  being  still  few  and  poor.  The  first 
great  evil,  attendant  upon  the  formation  of  these  roads,  is, 
that  the  trees  are  not  originally  cut  down  to  a  sufficient  extent 
upon  both  sides.  Whenever  they  are  left  near  the  path,  they 
cover  it  with  a  continual  shade,  and  prevent  the  exhalation  of 
the  moisture.  In  this  way  the  mire  is  often  continued  through 
the  summer.  The  roots,  also,  being  interwoven  with  each 
other,  render  it  impossible  to  obtain  earth  sufficient  for  the 
purpose  of  covering  the  stones,  or  to  make  drains  for  drying 
the  sloughs.  The  earth,  which  can  be  obtained  in  most  places, 
is  nothing  but  vegetable  mould ;  and  this  is  so  spungy,  imbibes 
the  water  so  easily,  and  retains  it  so  long,  that,  in  seasons 
not  absolutely  dry,  the  inconveniences,  intended  to  be  re- 
moved, are  only  increased.  When  the  trees  are  cut  down 
over  a  breadth  of  five  or  six  rods,  the  road,  being  open  to  the 
sun,  becomes  in  a  great  measure  dry.  The  stumps  and  roots 
of  most  kinds  easily  decay.  Strong  ploughs  may  be  used  with 
success,  and  solid  earth  may  be  procured  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities. This,  however,  is  a  task  which  demands  more,  and 
wealthier,  inhabitants  than  we  found  on  this  part  of  our  jour- 
ney. I  ought  to  observe,  that  we  found  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  the  inhabitants  strenuously  labouring  to  remove  these 
incumbrances. 

We  lodged  at  Denison's,  and  in  the  morning  of  October  1st 
proceeded  to  Lancaster,  a  distance  of  ten  miles,  where  we 
continued  till  Monday. 

Jefferson  lies  in  the  bottom  of  the  great  basin  which  I  have 
heretofore  mentioned.  The  surface  is  generally  level  and 
smooth,  the  soil  moderately  fertile,  particularly  that  of  a  chain 
of  intervals  lying  along  Israel's  river.    Like  other  low  grounds, 
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it  is  exposed  to  late  vernal  frosts,  and  is,  therefore,  ill  fitted 
for  the  production  of  fruit.  In  Durand,  a  township  at  the 
foot  of  Little  Moosehillock,  apples  already  grow  in  such  quan- 
tities, that  they  are  sold  in  Lancaster  at  a  dollar  a  bushel. 

Jefferson  was  originally  called  Dartmouth,  and  was  incor- 
porated under  this  name  in  1773.  In  1775,  it  contained  only 
four  inhabitants;  in  1790,  111 ;  in  1800,  112;  and,  in  1810, 
197.  The  reason,  why  the  population  increases  so  slowly,  is 
said  to  be  the  reluctance  of  the  proprietor  to  sell  the  lauds. 
The  prospect  in  this  valley  is  very  noble. 

On  a  rising  ground  upon  the  road,  about  two  miles  south- 
eastward of  Lancaster,  we  were  presented  with  one  of  the 
most  interesting  scenes  which  ever  met  the  eye.  At  the  dis- 
tance of  ten  or  twelve  miles,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  basin, 
two  mountains,  spurs  from  those  of  Littleton,  intrude  finely 
into  the  valley.  From  the  apparent  summit  of  the  farthest 
descended  a  stream,  till  it  was  hidden  by  the  summit  of  the 
nearest.  On  this,  from  the  highest  elevation,  also  flowed 
another,  somewhat  obliquely  to  the  course  of  the  first,  but  so 
nearly  coinciding  with  it,  that  for  some  time  we  thought  it  a 
branch  of  the  same ;  for  we  did  not  at  first  take  notice  of  the 
fact,  although  sufficiently  obvious,  that  there  were  two  moun- 
tains. A  moment's  attention,  however,  presented  the  whole 
scene  in  its  true  light.  The  nearer  stream  came  from  a  south- 
western direction,  until  it  reached  the  point  of  vision,  in  which 
it  joined  the  course  of  the  other :  both  struck  the  eye,  when 
loosely  attentive,  as  a  single  cascade,  parted  from  the  summit 
of  the  nearer  mountain,  descending  a  vast  length  down  a 
steep  precipice,  and  glittering  in  the  sunbeams  like  a  torrent 
of  liquid  silver.  The  effect  was  magical ;  and  the  objects 
seemed  more  like  the  visions  of  fairy  land  than  like  the  coarse 
realities  of  this  rude  world.  Our  company  consisted  of  five  ; 
and  whatever  diversities  of  taste  we  might  experience,  they 
were  all  harmonized  here  in  a  single  gaze  of  astonishment  and 
delight :  even  the  White  Mountains  were  forgotten. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 


LETTER   III. 


Northumberland.  Little  Moosehillock.  Upper  Amonoosuc. 
Stratford.  The  Peaks.  Wales's  Location.  Cockburn. 
Colebrook.  Road  to  Hallowell.  Grand  Monadnoc.  Ca- 
naan. Settlements  beyond  the  Line  on  the  St.  Francis. 
Enterprise  of  New-England  People. 

Dear  Sir  ; 

On  Monday  morning,  October  3,  1803,  we  left 
Lancaster,  and  pursued  our  journey  to  Stratford,  sixteen 
miles,  where  we  dined.  In  the  afternoon  we  rode  to  Cole- 
brook  :   twenty  miles. 

Northumberland,  the  next  town  above  Lancaster,  was  in- 
corporated in  1779.  In  1775,  however,  it  contained  57  inha- 
bitants. The  progress  of  population  during  the  following 
fifteen  years  was  very  slow.  In  1790,  the  number  amounted 
only  to  117.  In  1800,  they  were  205.  The  settlements  are 
principally  in  the  Connecticut  valley.  In  1810,  the  number 
of  inhabitants  was  281. 

I  have  heretofore  observed,  that  the  mountains  above  Lan- 
caster, instead  of  running  parallel  with  the  river,  meet  it  end- 
wise. In  Northumberland  we  passed  the  western  termination 
of  the  Little  Moosehillock,  the  southernmost  in  this  class.  The 
highest  summit  in  this  range  is  not  less  than  two  thousand  feet 
above  the  basin  below.  On  its  northern  side  we  passed  the 
Upper  Amonoosuc.  This  river  commences  its  course  at  the 
foot  of  the  White  Mountain  range,  and,  running  northward 
along  its  eastern  base  a  little  more  than  one-third  of  its  course, 
turns  directly  west  to  the  Connecticut.  Its  whole  length  is 
about  fifty  miles.  It  is  inferior  in  size  to  the  Lower  Amo- 
noosuc ;  its  current  is  much  more  placid ;  and,  flowing 
through  a  smooth,  level  bed,  it  is  navigable  for  canoes  through- 
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out  the  whole  of  its  western  progress,  at  the  extremity  of 
which  there  is  a  carrying  place,  of  three  miles  only,  to  the 
Ameriscoggin.  It  is  said  to  be  bordered  by  extensive  and 
valuable  intervals.  The  valley  through  which  it  flows  is  of  a 
beautiful  form ;  and,  so  far  as  I  was  able  to  judge,  furnished 
with  a  good  soil ;  but  is  at  present  a  mere  forest. 

Judd's  Fall  interrupts  the  navigation  of  the  Connecticut  in 
Northumberland.  It  is  formed  by  a  ridge  of  rocks,  perhaps 
twenty  feet  in  height,  the  seat  of  some  useful  mills  ;  but  with- 
out either  beauty  or  grandeur. 

Stratford,  the  next  town,  was  incorporated  in  1773.  In 
1775  it  contained  41  inhabitants ;  in  1790,  146 ;  in  1800, 
281 ;  and,  in  1810,  339. 

Like  Northumberland,  it  consists  partly  of  rich  and  hand- 
some intervals  along  the  Connecticut,  and  of  an  interior 
formed  by  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Amonoosuc,  and  of  the 
range,  which  has  heretofore  been  mentioned  under  the  name 
of  the  Peaks.  The  height  and  length  of  this  range  differ 
scarcely  at  all  from  those  of  the  Little  Moosehillock ;  but  the 
appearance  of  its  summits  is  widely  different.  I  counted  on 
this  range  five  conical  eminences,  all  of  them  uncommonly 
regular.  The  second  is  the  most  exact  and  beautiful  cone, 
which  I  ever  beheld.  It  is  not  improbable,  that  most,  if  not 
all,  of  them  have  been  derived  from  volcanic  explosions,  which 
have  long  since  ceased.  This  mountain  is  a  noble  object  to 
the  eye ;  and  is  seen  on  the  road  with  the  utmost  advantage. 

The  houses  in  Stratford  are  inferior  to  those  in  Northum- 
berland, which  in  several  instances  are  good.  The  roads 
also,  and  several  of  the  farms,  exhibit  strong  indications  of  a 
lax  and  inefficient  spirit  in  some  of  the  inhabitants.  On  the 
northern  side  of  a  brook,  called  Bog  Brook,  there  is  a  view  of 
the  White  Mountains,  which  detected  a  curious  optical  illu- 
sion. Until  we  arrived  at  this  place,  we  had  never  coincided 
in  determining  which  of  the  summits  of  these  mountains  was 
the  highest.  We  had  seen  them  in  a  variety  of  places  and 
positions :  but  the  difference  of  opinion  continued,  until  on 
our  return  from  the  line  we  came  to  this  place.  Here  Mount 
Washington  appeared  so  superior  to  the  other  summits  as  to 
leave  us  astonished,  that  any  doubt  could  ever  have  arisen. 
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The  Connecticut  valley  presents  considerably  extensive 
and  beautiful  scenery  in  the  southern  and  middle  parts  of 
Stratford. 

Between  Stratford  and  Cockburn  there  is  a  location  (i.  e. 
a  grant  of  land  smaller  than  a  township),  called  Wales's  Gore ; 
containing  between  two  and  three  thousand  acres.  On  this 
spot  the  settlements  were  scarcely  begun,  and  the  road  was 
very  imperfectly  made. 

Cockburn  was  incorporated  in  1770,  three  years  before 
Stratford ;  and  contained,  in  1775,  14  inhabitants ;  in  1790, 
26 ;  in  1800,  109 ;  and,  in  1810,  142.  These  people  give 
proofs  of  considerable  enterprise  in  their  buildings,  farms,  and 
roads.  Our  road,  particularly,  was  for  so  new  a  settlement 
well  wrought,  dry,  and  hard.  The  lands  on  the  east  of  it,  so 
far  as  our  view  extended,  were  composed  of  rough  hills  wildly 
thrown  together.  Two  lofty  mountains,  one  named  Preston 
Hills,  in  the  northern  border,  and  another,  to  which  I  could 
find  no  name,  but  which  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  call  the 
Sullivan  Mountains,  in  the  southern,  must,  I  think,  be  incapa- 
ble of  cultivation.  The  space  between  them  is  rough  and 
forbidding.     Still  it  may  be  good  grazing  land. 

Colebrook  was  incorporated  the  same  year  with  Cockburn ; 
and  contained  only  4  inhabitants  in  1775 ;  in  1790,  29 ;  in 
1800,  160 ;  and,  in  1810,  325. 

In  1803,  there  were  fifty  families  in  this  township ;  amount- 
ing probably  to  more  than  250  persons.  There  were  also  20 
other  persons,  who  had  begun  to  cultivate  the  same  number 
of  farms.  The  land  in  Colebrook  is  universally  capable  of 
culture,  and  is  rich.  Intervals  of  the  best  quality  spread  in  a 
beautiful  manner  along  the  Connecticut,  throughout  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  township ;  and  the  uplands,  consisting  of  easy 
hills  and  vallies,  are  considered  as  equally  fertile  and  de- 
sirable. The  road  along  the  river  is  very  good ;  as  it  is,  in- 
deed, from  the  southern  boundary  of  Cockburn  to  the  place 
where  we  crossed  the  Connecticut  in  Stuart,  two  miles  from 
the  Canada  Line. 

Every  thing  in  this  township  exhibits  the  activity  and  enter- 
prise of  its  inhabitants ;  their  roads,  plantations,  barns,  and 
school-houses.  Their  barns  are  large  and  good,  and  their 
school-houses  well  built.     Their  dwelling-houses  are  princi- 
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pally  of  logs  ;  but  they  are  beginning  to  form  better,  and  will 
soon  be  lodged  very  comfortably.     Mills  they  have  already. 

The  people  of  Colebrook  are  also  sober,  orderly,  harmonious 
in  their  intercourse,  their  politics,  and  religion ;  and  already 
anxious,  and  in  their  own  opinion  able,  to  settle  a  minister,  in 
conjunction  with  the  inhabitants  either  of  Stewart  or  Canaan, 
the  townships  opposite  to  them  in  Vermont*. 

The  enterprise  of  these  people  is  conspicuous  in  their  un- 
dertaking to  open  a  road  between  Colebrook  and  Halloweli, 
in  the  district  of  Maine,  their  nearest  port.  This  road  has 
been  already  laid  out.  The  distance  has  been  found  to  be 
ninety  miles.  The  ground  is  nowhere  discouraging,  and 
almost  everywhere  good.  Through  a  considerable  part  of  the 
distance  settlements  are  already  begun ;  and  throughout  the 
whole,  the  soil  and  surface  are  well  fitted  for  cultivation.  The 
range  of  the  White  Mountains  opens  here  a  gap  resembling 
the  Notch,  presenting  scenery  finely  romantic,  and  allowing 
a  convenient  passage  for  a  road.  This  work  has  been  begun 
with  great  spirit,  and  is  intended  to  be  speedily  finished.  As 
it  will  ultimately  furnish  an  important  accommodation  for  the 
inhabitants,  planted  throughout  the  whole  distance,  it  will  of 
course  be  kept  in  repair,  and  will  probably  answer  all  the  ends 
proposed  by  those  who  have  undertaken  it.  Its  value  to  the 
people  of  this  region,  and  to  those  of  Halloweli  also,  can 
scarcely  be  calculated. 

About  two  miles  below  Loomis's,  the  inn  where  we  lodged, 
stands  a  lofty  mountain,  called  the  Grand  Monadnoc,  in 
Lymington,  in  Vermont;  ascending  immediately  from  the 
river,  and  rising  above  its  level  about  two  thousand  feet.  Its 
elevation,  measured  from  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  is  probably 
more  than  three  thousand.  This  mountain  makes  a  very 
noble  appearance ;  its  single  summit  being  a  fine,  obtuse  arch, 
and  its  bosom  shaggy,  and  cut  into  ridges  by  deep  channels, 
towards  the  south-east.  In  the  summer  of  1802,  a  cloud 
broke  on  this  mountain.  A  large  rock  near  the  summit,  on 
or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  the  stream  fell,  was  washed 
clean :  the  earth,  with  which  it  was  covered,  being  all  swept 
away ;  and  with  its  white  surface  discloses  the  spot  to  the  eye 

*  They  have  since  settled  a  respectable  clergyman. 
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of  a  traveller.  A  little  beneath  this  rock,  it  wore  a  channel 
six  feet  deep  ;  and  in  its  progress  down  the  mountain  carried 
away  every  moveable  thing  in  its  course.  The  quantity  of  wa- 
ter which  fell  was  prodigiously  greater  than  the  inhabitants 
had  ever  known  to  descend  in  a  spot  of  the  same  extent,  dur- 
ing the  same  time ;  and  the  effects  of  its  violence  were  in  their 
view  unexampled. 

Tuesday,  October  4th,  we  left  Loomis's,  and  rode  to  the 
Line  ;  crossing  the  Connecticut  at  a  ford  two  miles  below,  and 
passing  through  a  part  of  the  township  of  Canaan  in  Vermont ; 
or  rather  what  was  originally  a  location  called  Norfolk,  lately 
annexed  to  that  township.  The  river  was  here  about  fifty 
yards  in  breadth ;  and  in  this  region  is  usually  of  a  breadth 
between  that  and  twenty-five  yards.  In  almost  all  places  it 
was  much  too  deep  to  be  forded,  although  the  season  was  dry. 
The  part  of  the  road,  which  lies  in  Canaan,  is  chiefly  by  the 
side  of  a  mill-stream,  called  Leet's  brook.  Monadnoc  was  the 
last  mountain,  which  we  saw  in  Vermont ;  and  Preston  hills, 
in  New- Hampshire.  Northward  of  these  mountains,  the 
country  consists  of  hills  and  vallies,  and  the  soil  is  fertile. 

When  we  came  to  the  Line,  we  found  the  settlements  be- 
gun, and  extended  to  a  considerable  distance  within  sight ; 
and,  by  their  appearance,  of  some  standing.  By  Mr.  J.  Ames, 
a  respectable  surveyor  in  Stuart,  I  was  informed,  that  beyond 
Hereford  mountain,  which  ascends  about  five  miles  from  the 
Line,  there  are  no  hills,  of  any  considerable  height,  in  Lower 
Canada,  for  a  great  distance.  The  whole  country,  he  observed, 
consists  of  moderate  elevations,  beautifully  sloped,  and  inter- 
jacent vallies,  open  and  handsome.  The  soil,  he  further  ob- 
served, is  generally  excellent ;  and  the  winters  are  by  no  means 
so  severe  as  to  prevent  the  country  from  becoming  a  desirable 
residence. 

By  authority,  which  I  could  not  doubt,  I  was  assured,  that 
plantations  are  already  extended  along  the  river  St.  Francis 
(whose  head  waters  descend  from  the  hills  in  Vermont,  only 
eight  miles  westward  of  Colebrook),  quite  down  to  the  French 
settlements.  All,  or  nearly  all,  these  plantations  are  formed 
by  people  from  New-England.  An  inhabitant  of  Eaton 
(twenty-eight  miles  north  of  the  Line),  with  whom  I  conversed 
particularly  on  this  subject,  and  who  appeared  to  be  a  decent 
VOL.  II.  i 
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and  intelligent  man,  confirmed  these  accounts.  He  consi- 
dered the  township,  in  which  he  lived,  as  an  agreeable  resi- 
dence. The  terms,  on  which  the  lands  were  obtained,  were, 
he  observed,  easy.  The  tenure,  on  which  they  were  holden, 
was  that  of  free  socage,  unembarrassed  with  any  inconvenient 
restrictions  or  services ;  and  the  government  was  mild  and 
equitable.  He  told  me  further,  that  the  road  to  the  Three 
Rivers,  except  sixteen  miles  of  forested  ground,  was  even 
then  tolerable ;  that  it  was  considerably  travelled ;  and  that 
without  any  serious  expense  or  labour  it  might  be  made  very 
good.  It  is  in  contemplation  to  open  a  road  from  Stuart  to 
Quebec.  The  undertaking,  it  is  said,  will  be  attended  with 
no  peculiar  difficulty,  the  ground  being  everywhere  fitted  for 
such  a  purpose.  The  distance  to  Quebec  is  estimated  at  one 
hundred  and  fifty,  or  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  ;  and  that  to 
the  St.  Laurence,  by  the  St.  Francis,  at  eighty.  I  have  lately 
seen  the  opening  of  this  road  mentioned  with  approbation  by 
Sir  James  Craig,  the  governor  of  Lower  Canada,  in  a  speech 
or  message  to  the  legislature  of  that  province.  There  is  no 
reasonable  doubt,  that  the  design  is  feasible  ;  nor  that  the  ex- 
ecution of  it  will  be  advantageous  to  both  countries. 

The  township  of  Eaton,  in  1803,  contained  sixty  families. 

A  person,  who  has  extensively  seen  the  efforts  of  the  New- 
England  people  in  colonizing  new  countries,  cannot  fail  of  be- 
ing forcibly  struck  by  their  enterprise,  industry,  and  persever- 
ance. In  Maine,  in  New-Hampshire,  in  Vermont,  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  in  New- York,  I  have  passed  the  dwellings  of 
several  hundred  thousands  of  these  people,  erected  on  grounds, 
which,  in  1760,  were  an  absolute  wilderness.  A  large  part  of 
these  tracts  they  have  already  converted  into  fruitful  fields ; 
covered  it  with  productive,  farms;  surrounded  it  with  enclo- 
sures ;  planted  on  it  orchards  ;  and  beautified  it  with  comfort- 
able, and  in  many  places  with  handsome  houses.  Consider- 
able tracts  I  have  traced  through  their  whole  progress  from  a 
desert  to  a  garden ;  and  have  literally  beheld  the  wilderness 
blossom  as  the  rose. 

There  are  minds,  to  whom  little  else  than  romantic  adven- 
tures, splendid  villas  and  palaces,  the  pomp  of  courts,  the  pro- 
gress of  armies,  the  glory  of  victories,  and  other  magnificent 
displays  of  wealth  and  power,  can  give  even  a  transient  plea- 
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sure.  To  me  there  is  something  far  more  delightful  in  contem- 
plating the  diffusion  of  enterprise  and  industry  over  an  im- 
mense forest ;  where  no  oppression  gives  birth  to  the  efforts  of 
man ;  no  sufferings  have  preceded  the  splendour ;  and  no  sa- 
crifice of  life,  or  even  of  comfort,  is  necessary  to  the  existence 
of  the  triumph.  The  process  is,  here,  all  voluntary  and  free. 
In  its  several  stages  the  forest  is  converted  into  a  cultivated 
country ;  and  lands,  literally  useless,  are  made  to  yield  sus- 
tenance and  convenience  to  mankind.  Poverty  is  here  com- 
muted for  competence,  and  competence  for  wealth.  Towns 
and  villages,  in  vast  multitudes,  rise  up  in  the  retreats  of 
bears  and  wolves ;  and  churches  assemble  for  the  worship  of 
God  the  numerous  inhabitants,  to  whom  he  has  given  so  goodly 
a  heritage.  Schools  also,  and  colleges,  enlighten,  here,  the 
young  mind  with  the  rudiments,  and  in  many  instances  with 
the  higher  attainments  of  knowledge.  Thus  rational  and  vir- 
tuous man  sees  his  race  multiplying  beyond  all  customary  cal- 
culation, in  the  midst  of  blessings  equally  and  universally  dif- 
fused, and  obtained  without  fraud,  without  oppression,  and 
without  blood. 

These  thoughts  will  naturally  rise  in  the  mind  of  a  contem- 
plative traveller,  standing  on  this  spot,  and  foreseeing,  what  he 
can  scarcely  fail  to  foresee,  that  the  immense  forests,  north, 
and  east,  and  west  of  his  eye,  will,  at  no  great  distance  of 
time,  be  converted,  as  those  on  the  south  have  lately  been,  by 
these  active  people  into  a  well  cultivated  country,  filled  with 
the  blessings  of  this  life,  and  with  the  means  and  hopes  of  life 
beyond  the  grave. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

■ 


i 

i 
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LETTER  IV. 


Stuart.  Salmon.  Vegetation  and  Products  of  this  Region. 
Account  of  Maize.  Native  Animals.  Return  to  Lan- 
caster. 

Dear  Sir  ; 

Having  examined  every  thing  within  our  reach,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Canada  Line  at  this  place,  we  re- 
turned in  the  afternoon  to  Colebrook.  On  our  way  we  were 
overtaken  by  a  copious  rain,  which  continued  through  the  re- 
mainder of  the  afternoon.  This  period  I  spent  very  pleasantly 
in  making  a  great  variety  of  inquiries  concerning  the  surround- 
ing country,  and  particularly  concerning  the  rise  and  progress 
of  Connecticut  river.  The  persons,  with  whom  I  conversed 
on  these  subjects,  were  intelligent  and  fair ;  and  their  accounts 
peculiarly  satisfactory. 

Stuart  differs  immaterially  from  Colebrook ;  except  that  the 
settlements  are  more  recent.  In  the  year  1790,  there  were 
no  inhabitants  in  this  town ;  in  the  year  1800,  there  were  99 ; 
and,  in  1810,  186.  The  same  industry  and  spirit  are  visible 
here,  which  we  observed  in  Colebrook;  and  the  same  good 
characteristics  generally.  The  soil  in  the  interior  is  said  to  be 
rich.  The  river  throughout  this  township  and  Colebrook,  for 
about  twelve  miles  in  length,  winds  through  a  succession  of 
most  beautiful  intervals  ;  which  may  be  said  literally  to  glow 
with  verdure.  The  valley  is  here  from  a  mile  and  a  half  to 
two  miles  wide ;  and  a  richer  scene  can  hardly  be  conceived. 

Salmon  were  heretofore  caught  in  Colebrook  in  great  num- 
bers ;  but  they  have  been  entirely  stopped  by  the  several  dams 
erected  below.     It  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the   strength   of 
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this  fish,  that  it  is  able  to  ascend  such  falls  as  those  at  South 
Hadley  and  Rockingham :  yet  the  evidence  of  the  fact  is  com- 
plete ;  the  salmon  being  invariably  known  to  return  to  the 
ocean  in  the  latter  part  of  the  warm  season. 

The  lands  in  Stuart,  Colebrook,  and  other  parts  of  the  cir- 
cumjacent country,  yield  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  flax,  maize, 
and  grass,  in  abundance  ;  together  with  the  hortulan  vegeta- 
bles common  to  other  parts  of  New-England.  Wheat  yields 
ordinarily,  from  twenty  to  thirty  bushels  an  acre.  The  spring 
wheat  is  esteemed  a  surer  crop  than  the  autumnal ;  the  latter, 
it  is  said,  being  covered  with  snow  before  the  ground  is 
frozen,  becomes  too  warm,  moulds,  and  decays. 

The  evil  would  I  think  be  prevented  by  sowing  the  wheat 
late.  In  this  case  it  would  grow  so  little  as  not  to  cover  the 
ground ;  and  therefore  would  not  mould.  At  the  same  time, 
being  here  regularly  sheltered  by  snow  during  the  whole  sea- 
son, in  which  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  from  the  frost,  it 
would  be  safe  from  that  enemy  also.  The  experiment  ought 
certainly  to  be  made ;  particularly  as  the  autumnal  wheat, 
when  it  escapes  this  destruction,  is  better  and  more  productive 
than  that  which  is  sown  in  the  spring. 

Maize  yields  forty  bushels  an  acre.  The  kind,  planted  here 
and  throughout  all  this  region,  is  that,  which  in  New- England 
is  called  Canada  corn ;  the  seed  having  been  originally  brought 
from  that  country.  Its  produce  is  abundant ;  and  its  weight 
and  quality  not  materially  different  from  the  flint  corn  of  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Connecticut.  The  season  of  vegetation,  here, 
is  not  sufficiently  long  to  bring  the  flint  corn  to  perfection. 

All  the  English  accounts  of  this  useful  vegetable,  which  I 
have  seen,  are  very  defective.  You  will,  therefore,  permit  me 
to  give  you  a  more  complete  catalogue  of  its  species  than  any 
other  within  my  knowledge.  It  will  I  presume  be  incomplete ; 
but  it  will  include  a  greater  number  of  varieties  than  those, 
which  have  hitherto  been  published. 
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Names.  Colour.     Varieties.  Rows  of  Kernels. 

Canada  corn  ....     yellow   two  <  ^  ~ 


Fi^ {ETHiiss} 


8 


Long-Island  ....     white     two  < 


Nantucket yellow   one  12 

Chicken yellow   one  8 

Sweet white     one  8 

8  sweet. 
.12  insipid. 

Guinea white 

,T.    .  .  , . .  (  from  12  upwards,  shaped 

Vur^ma wblte     one      J     likeagmirdseed. 

Carolina white     one  8 

Missouri yellow   one  8 

The  earliest  and  smallest  of  these  is  the  chicken  corn ;  and 
the  next  the  eight-rowed  Canada.  The  next  after  these  is  the 
sweet  All  these  may  in  a  favourable  season  be  planted  so 
early  as  to  furnish  seed  for  a  second  crop,  which  will  come  to 
perfection  the  same  season  at  New- Haven.  The  chicken  corn 
rarely  exceeds  the  height  of  five  feet ;  the  Canada  seven  ;  and 
the  sweet  eight  The  Nantucket  differs  little  from  the  Canada, 
except  that  it  is  later.  The  ears  of  the  chicken  corn  are 
scarcely  more  than  four  inches  in  length ;  and  its  produce  is 
trifling  in  quantity  and  value.  The  sweet  or  shrivelled  corn, 
so  called  because,  when  it  is  ripe,  the  kernels  are  remarkably 
shrivelled,  and  the  Long-Island  sweet,  which  is  large,  and 
comparatively  late,  are,  when  in  the  milk,  the  most  delicious 
of  all  culinary  vegetables. 

The  flint  corn  grows  to  the  height  of  ten  feet ;  and  is  the 
heaviest,  the  most  nutritious,  and  most  productive  of  all  the 
species. 

The  Carolina  and  Missouri  grow  at  New- Haven  to  the 
height  of  fifteen  feet :  but  the  season  is  rarely  long  enough  to 
bring  either  of  them  to  perfection. 

Snow  commonly  falls  at  Stuart  and  Colebrook  about  the 
middle  of  November ;  and  is  gone  about  the  middle  of  April. 
The  Connecticut  was  crossed  on  the  ice  at  Cockburn,  May  2d, 
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1798.  For  three  years  past,  beginning  with  1801,  there  has 
been  very  little  snow  in  this  region. 

Ploughing  is  commonly  begun,  here,  about  the  1st  of  May. 
Maize  is  planted  near  the  end  of  the  same  month. 

The  following  wild  fruits  grow  in  this  region. 

Three  sorts  of  currants  are  found  in  the  forest :  the  red, 
the  black,  and  a  peculiar  kind  called  skunk  currants. 

Two  sorts  of  gooseberries,  also,  grow  wild  here :  the  prickly 
and  the  smooth.  The  smooth  gooseberries  are  larger  than 
pistol  bullets ;  but  are  scarce.  The  prickly  are  smaller  and 
abound. 

Blackberries  grow,  but  not  in  abundance. 

Raspberries  may  be  literally  said  to  fill  the  country.  The 
only  species,  which  I  saw,  were  the  common  and  crimson ;  and 
these,  wherever  the  forests  are  cut  down,  spring  up  in  infinite 
numbers.  We  saw  raspberries  fresh  and  good,  on  the  bushes, 
the  3d  of  October. 

The  black  mulberry  is  a  native  of  this  country,  particularly 
in  Stratford. 

Two  kinds  of  wild  cherries  grow  here,  the  red  and  the 
black. 

Cranberries  grow  in  Colebrook  on  bushes  seven  or  eight 
feet  high.     The  fruit  differs  little  from  the  common  kind. 

The  strawberries  are  large  and  finely  flavoured. 

Of  the  native  animals  of  this  country  I  have  received  the 
following  information,  which  may  be  relied  on  as  correct. 

Beavers  are  still  found  on  this  river,  particularly  on  its  up- 
per branches,  both  in  New-Hampshire  and  Canada.  Bears 
abound.    Racoons  and  deer  are  scarce.    There  are  no  elks. 

Moose  were  diminished  in  their  numbers,  until  since  the 
year  1800  ;  when  the  winters  having  been  very  mild,  and  very 
little  snow  having  fallen,  they  have  escaped  the  ravages  of  the 
hunters,  and  have  again  become  considerably  numerous. 

The  wolverin  is  found  here.  This  animal  is  of  the  size  of 
a  small  dog ;  and  is  striped  perpendicularly,  like  a  racoon, 
from  the  back  to  the  belly :  it  is  fierce  and  voracious,  and  fre- 
quently destroys  sheep. 

Foxes,  of  two  kinds,  inhabit  these  forests ;  one  red,  the 
other  grey  spotted  with  black. 
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Two  grey  squirrels  only  have  been  seen  in  this  neighbour- 
hood. There  are  none  of  the  black  kind  :  but  red,  striped, 
and  flying  squirrels  abound.     Hedgehogs  are  frequent. 

The  bird  called  crossbill  (the  loxia  of  Linnaeus)  is,  so  far  as 
I  know,  found  here  only,  in  New- England.  Its  size  is  that  of 
a  blue  bird  :  its  colour  a  mixture  of  red  and  grey.  The  upper 
part  of  its  bill  crosses  the  lower  part,  so  that,  when  eating,  it 
is  obliged  to  turn  its  head  sidewise  toward  its  food. 

Wednesday,  October  5th,  we  left  Loomis's  in  the  morn- 
ing-, and  rode  to  Lancaster :  thirty-six  miles.  The  only  ob- 
ject, which  caught  my  attention  on  this  part  of  our  journey, 
and  which  I  have  not  mentioned,  was  a  collection  of  cliffs,  of 
blue  argillaceous  schist;  more  ragged,  wild,  and  fantastical 
than  any  thing  of  which  I  had  ever  formed  a  conception.  The 
strata  were  scarcely  two  inches  in  thickness ;  and  wound  in 
every  direction,  angle,  and  curvature,  which  can  be  imagined. 
Had  the  mass  been  in  a  state  of  semi-liquefaction,  and  stirred 
with  rods  in  every  possible  manner ;  and  had  the  substance 
cooled  and  stiffened  immediately  after  the  passing  of  the  rods ; 
an  effect  would  have  been  produced  imperfectly  resembling- 
the  labyrinthine  windings  of  these  strata.  To  increase  this 
confusion,  the  several  masses,  or,  if  they  may  be  so  called, 
rocks,  of  which  the  whole  pile  was  composed,  pointed  in  all 
directions ;  so  that  the  edges  of  the  strata  were  directed  to- 
wards every  part  of  the  heavens ;  and,  to  complete  it,  the 
rocks  are  thrown  together,  and  heaped  upon  each  other,  in 
such  disorder,  as  if  they  had  been  taken  up  by  a  tornado,  and 
violently  shaken  down  on  this  spot. 

We  arrived  at  Lancaster  in  the  evening"  without  any  acci- 
dent; and  the  next  morning  began  our  journey  homeward 
through  Dalton. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

■ 


LETTER   V. 


Weather  in   the  Country  about  Lancaster.     Prosjiect  at 
Newbury.      Vegetation  at  Lancaster. 

Dear  Sir  ; 

In  my  journey  of  1797,  I  remarked,  that  the  wea- 
ther in  the  country  above  Haverhill*  differed  materially  from 
what  is  usual  in  the  southern  parts  of  New- England.  In  that 
of  1803,  I  met  with  many  additional  proofs  of  the  justice  of 
these  remarks.  On  Tuesday,  October  4th,  of  this  year,  I 
set  out  with  my  companions  from  Colebrook  to  visit  the  Ca- 
nada Line,  at  the  distance  of  ten  miles  from  Loomis's.  The 
sky  was  overcast  during  the  night  before ;  and  in  the  morning 
a  cloud,  settling  on  the  summit  of  the  Grand  Monadnoc, 
threatened  us  with  rain.  About  twelve  o'clock  the  rain  be- 
gan, and  continued  to  fall  plentifully  through  the  afternoon 
and  evening.  On  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  the  wind  blew 
a  strong  gale  from  the  north-west.  The  clouds  still  hung  upon 
Monadnoc,  and  upon  all  the  other  high  mountains,  which 
were  visible,  until  about  three  o'clock  P.  M.  Soon  after  we 
began  our  journey,  the  rain  commenced  again ;  and  continued 
to  descend  in  showers,  successively,  and  swiftly,  passing  to 
the  south-east,  till  the  middle  of  the  afternoon.  The  wind 
then  gradually  ceased ;  and  the  air  settled  into  an  entire  calm. 
The  sky,  however,  was  overspread  with  broken  clouds,  until  it 
became  dark.  Soon  after  the  night  began,  the  clouds  sud- 
denly disappeared,  the  heavens  assumed  their  brightest  and 
most  serene  azure,  and  the  moon  rose  in  her  utmost  beauty 
and  splendour.  As  I  walked  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  W.  from  the 
street  in  Lancaster  to  his  house,  the  distance  of  a  mile,  I  did 
not  observe  a  single  cloud.  This  serenity  continued  some 
time  after  eleven  o'clock.     Soon  after  twelve,  a  settled  and 

*  I  have  since  found  that  this  difference  commences  at  Haverhill. 
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very  copious  rain  began,  and  continued  till  morning.  After 
breakfast  we  set  out  for  Bath,  through  Dalton,  Littleton,  and 
Concord,  the  wind  still  north-west.  The  morning  was  per- 
fectly bright ;  but  soon  after  we  began  our  journey  the  clouds 
came  violently  from  that  quarter,  and  brought  a  succession  of 
showers  till  some  time  after  noon.  A  little  before  we  de- 
scended the  mountains  of  Littleton  into  the  valley  of  the 
Lower  Amonoosuc,  the  rain  ceased ;  yet  on  the  mountains  it 
continued  to  be  showery  most  of  the  day.  On  Friday  we  left 
Bath  in  the  morning,  under  a  cloudy  sky.  For  two  or  three 
miles  a  little  rain  fell,  mingled  with  hailstones,  sparsely  scat- 
tered. Both,  however,  soon  ceased ;  but  the  showers,  as  we 
learned  from  some  gentlemen  who  followed  us,  continued  with 
violence  on  the  mountains.  During  all  this  period  the  wind 
was  north-west:  in  the  southern  parts  of  New-England  an 
almost  certain  source  of  fair  weather. 

On  Wednesday,  snow  fell  at  Colebrook  in  extremely  small 
quantities.  On  Thursday  it  fell  more  copiously  at  Littleton ; 
but  not  sufficiently  to  whiten  the  ground.  On  Friday  morn- 
ing it  completely  covered  the  earth  at  this  place;  while  at 
Bath  there  was  not  a  single  flake. 

After  we  had  left  Bath,  we  rode  about  four  miles,  and 
came  into  the  Connecticut  valley.  The  clouds  now  rose  sud- 
denly into  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere.  At  ten 
o'clock  the  weather  became  remarkably  fine,  and  the  sky 
universally  serene  and  beautiful.  At  two,  while  we  were 
dining  at  Bradford,  the  wind  veered  instantly  to  the  south ; 
the  air  became  uncomfortably  cold ;  and  the  sky  was  overcast 
with  clouds,  until  nine  in  the  evening.  The  clouds  then  sud- 
denly retired  again ;  and  the  heavens  resumed  their  brightness 
and  serenity,  until  a  little  before  day.  Then  they  were  again 
overcast.  At  nine  o'clock,  the  wind  north-west,  the  clouds 
vanished  again,  the  day  became  very  fine,  the  weather  mild, 
and  the  sky  of  that  peculiarly  beautiful  blue,  which  so  often 
adorns  the  month  of  October. 

We  arrived  at  Newbury  on  Friday,  about  eleven  o'clock ; 
and  were  not  a  little  gratified  with  the  charming  weather,  ren- 
dered doubly  agreeable  by  the  remembrance  of  the  preceding, 
gloomy  season.  As  we  were  passing  through  the  pleasant 
street  of  this  town,  we  were  amply  repaid  for  ourfsufferings  by 
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the  singularity  and  splendour  of  the  prospect,  to  the  perfection 
of  which,  this  stormy  season  had  in  no  small  degree  con- 
tributed. The  expansion,  in  which  Haverhill  and  Newbury 
are  built,  is  seen  from  this  place  with  the  highest  advantage. 
As  we  cast  our  eyes  up  and  down  the  river ;  itself  an  object 
extremely  beautiful,  and  with  its  romantic  meanders  ex- 
tensively in  view ;  a  chain  of  intervals,  sometimes  on  one,  and 
sometimes  on  both  sides,  reaching  from  north  to  south,  not 
less  than  ten  or  twelve  miles,  spread  before  us,  like  a  new 
Eden,  covered  with  the  richest  verdure,  and  displaying  a  thou- 
sand proofs  of  exuberant  fertility.  This  spot  was  bounded  on 
both  sides  by  rising  grounds,  now  sloping,  now  abrupt,  always 
interesting,  and  overspread  alternately  with  forests,  farms, 
and  villages.  Beyond  these  a  train  of  hills,  throughout  the 
whole  extent  adorned  with  a  variety  of  summits,  and  termi- 
nating at  the  south-western  limit  in  the  noble  bluff,  which  I 
have  mentioned  under  the  name  of  Sawyer's  Mountain,  formed 
an  elegant  transition  from  the  inferior  to  the  superior  parts  of 
the  landscape.  The  birds  around  us  sported,  and  sung  with 
the  highest  glee.  A  vast  multitude  of  neat  cattle,  horses, 
and  sheep,  were  cheerfully  cropping  the  verdure  of  the  rich 
fields  beneath  us,  wandering  about  them  in  frolic,  or  quietly 
ruminating  in  the  shade.  The  farmers  were  gaily  pursuing 
the  various  business  of  the  field ;  and  the  children,  more  gaily 
still,  were  occupied  at  their  play.  Over  against  us  in  full 
view,  rose  the  handsome  village  of  Haverhill.  Three  or  four 
miles  north-eastward,  ascended  two  rough  mountains ;  one  an 
obtuse  cone ;  the  other,  a  beautiful  sugarloaf ;  and  with  their 
peculiar  forms  finely  varied  the  landscape.  Behind  the  village 
of  Haverhill,  at  the  distance  of  seven  or  eight  miles,  Moose- 
hillock,  a  stupendous  elevation,  always  reminding  me  of  that 
description  in  Milton :  — 

"  The  mountains  huge  appear 
Emergent,  and  their  broad,  bare  backs  upheave 
Into  the  clouds  :  their  tops  ascend  the  sky  : " 

rose  to  the  height  of  four  thousand  five  hundred  feet,  covered 
with  snow  on  the  summit,  of  a  dazzling  whiteness,  but  grey, 
and  grisly,  as  the  eye  descended  towards  the  base.  To  finish 
the  prospect,  a  chain  which  I  have  mentioned  as  skirting  the 
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White  Mountains  on  the  south-west,  ascended  at  the  distance 
of  forty  miles  north-west  of  Newbury,  clothed  in  the  most 
brilliant  attire  of  January.  This  contrast  of  summer  and 
winter,  of  exquisite  beauty  and  the  most  gloomy  grandeur, 
had  the  appearance  of  enchantment ;  and  left  an  impression, 
which  can  never  be  forgotten,  until  every  image  shall  fade  out 
of  the  memory. 

I  will  now  return  to  Lancaster ;  the  starting  point,  whence 
all  this  train  of  excursions  have  been  made ;  and  finish  my  ob- 
servations upon  this  town. 

The  common  crop  of  wheat  here  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
bushels  an  acre ;  and  that  of  maize  from  twenty- five  to  forty ; 
according  to  the  variations  of  the  seasons,  and  the  husbandry. 
Spring  wheat  has  been  generally  sown:  but  some  late  ex- 
periments have  shown  it  to  be  highly  probable,  that  the  au- 
tumnal wheat  may  be  sown  with  success.  Two  acres  of  white 
pine  plain,  belonging  to  Major  W.  of  this  town,  yielded,  in 
1797,  a  little  more  than  one  hundred  bushels  of  this  grain. 

Apple  trees  were  unprosperous  in  Lancaster,  until  since 
the  year  1794.  In  1797,  they  were  growing,  in  one  nursery 
at  least,  very  thriftily.  In  all  parts  of  this  country,  where  the 
vegetable  mould  is  deep,  I  suspect  the  same  misfortune  will 
be  found  for  a  short  time.  The  texture  of  this  mould  is  so 
loose,  that,  whenever  trees  are  planted  in  it,  the  roots  are  not 
embraced  with  a  sufficient  closeness  and  uniformity  of  adhe- 
sion. A  tree  cannot  grow  thriftily  in  a  very  close,  or  very 
loose  soil.  In  the  former  case,  the  roots  cannot  penetrate 
with  sufficient  ease  and  rapidity,  nor  the  water  be  supplied  to 
them  either  in  that  quantity,  or  in  the  uniform  manner,  which 
is  indispensable  to  their  prosperous  growth.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  soil  either  retains  the  water,  like  a  spunge,  or,  like 
a  sieve,  permits  it  to  percolate  with  too  much  celerity.  In 
wet  seasons,  the  vegetable  mould  retains  so  much  water,  that 
the  roots  may  be  literally  said  to  swim.  In  dry  seasons,  the 
mould  scarcely  adheres  to  the  roots  at  all ;  and  of  course  sup- 
plies them  with  little  or  no  nourishment.  Wherever  the  native 
earth  shall  have  been  sufficiently  mixed  with  this  mould  by  the 
plough ;  apple-trees,  and  probably  many  other  fruit-trees,  may 
grow  here,  as  well  as  in  the  countries  below. 

I  am,   Sir,  &c. 


LETTER   VI, 


Connecticut  River. 

Dear  Sir; 

Having  explored  Connecticut  river  almost  through- 
out its  whole  length,  and  being  about  to  take  my  leave  of  it 
in  these  Letters,  I  will  proceed  to  give  you  a  description  of  it. 
As  it  has  never  been  justly  described,  and  as  it  is  an  object  of 
primary  importance  to  the  geography  of  New- England,  I  flat- 
ter myself,  that  the  following  account,  of  the  correctness  of 
which  you  may  be  assured,  will  not  be  esteemed  by  you  an 
improper  part  of  my  general  design.  The  section  of  this  river, 
which  I  have  not  personally  examined,  was  described  to  me 
by  Mr.  Hughes,  a  discreet  and  intelligent  inhabitant  of  Cole- 
brook,  who  had  often  explored  its  whole  progress,  and  who 
spent  an  afternoon  in  stating  and  correcting  his  own  appre- 
hensions concerning  it,  mile  by  mile,  from  its  fountains  to  the 
place  where  we  forded  it  in  our  journey  to  the  Line.  To  his 
observations  I  was  able  to  add  those  of  Mr.  Ames  of  Stuart, 
the  surveyor  mentioned  above,  who  was  also  well  acquainted 
with  many  parts  of  its  course.  The  information  of  Mr.  Ames 
and  Mr.  Hughes  was  harmonious  in  every  thing  which  had 
been  observed  by  both. 

Connecticut  river  rises  in  New- Hampshire.  Its  fountains  are 
between  44°  50'  and  45°  north  latitude,  and  nearly  in  71°  west 
longitude  from  London,  about  twenty-five  miles  eastward 
from  its  channel,  where  in  the  same  latitude  it  divides  Stuart 
and  Colebrook  from  Canaan  in  Vermont.  These  fountains, 
which  are  at  the  distance  of  two  or  three  miles  from  each 
other,  flow  in  two  small  converging  rivulets,  one  of  which 
empties  its  waters  into  a  pond,  covering  about  six  acres, 
whence  it  proceeds  to  a  lake,  which,  from  its  resemblance  to 
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the  numerical  figure  8,  I  shall  name  Double  Lake.  The 
other  rivulet,  also,  unites  with  the  same  lake,  which  is  two 
miles  long,  and  half  a  mile  wide,  and  covers  between  five  and 
six  hundred  acres.  Hence  the  waters  flow  in  a  single  chan- 
nel, about  seven  miles,  into  another  lake,  which,  from  its 
figure  I  shall  call  Heart  Lake,  about  six  miles  long  and  three 
broad,  and  covering  between  nine  and  ten  thousand  acres. 
From  Heart  lake,  with  a  material  addition  to  its  current, 
the  river  runs  north-westward  four  miles  and  a  half,  and  is  a 
continual  rapid  through  the  whole  distance.  In  one  part  of 
this  reach  it  descends  fifty  feet  in  a  course  of  three  hundred. 
Below  the  rapid,  it  receives,  from  the  northward,  a  stream 
called  Perry's  brook  ;  and,  a  little  farther  down,  another, 
called  Cedar  brook.  About  two  miles  farther  on,  it  receives 
another  from  the  south,  called  Deadwater  brook  ;  and,  about 
a  mile  farther,  a  fourth  from  the  north,  called  Back  brook, 
conveying  into  it  the  waters  of  a  small  lake,  called  Back  lake. 
That  portion  of  the  Connecticut,  which  is  between  Perry's 
brook  and  Back  brook,  four  miles  in  length,  is  named  the 
Dead  water,  the  ground  on  either  side  being  low  and  level, 
and  the  stream  winding,  sluggish  and  deep.  After  receiving 
the  waters  of  Back  brook,  it  runs  for  one  mile  over  a  succession 
of  rocks,  termed  the  Great  Falls,  in  one  part  of  which  it  de- 
scends perpendicularly  over  a  ledge  twelve  feet.  Two  miles 
below  these  falls,  it  receives  the  waters  of  Indian  river,  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  the  western,  or  Canada  branch. 
This  stream  runs  a  course  of  about  forty  miles,  and  has  its 
origin  in  the  range  of  hills  which  separate  the  district  of  Maine 
from  Lower  Canada.  During  the  first  half  of  its  course  it 
winds  generally  westward,  and  throughout  the  other  half  makes 
a  straight  progress  directly  south,  until  it  joins  the  Connecti- 
cut. Between  two  and  three  miles  below  its  confluence  with 
Indian  river,  the  Connecticut  receives  Hall's  river,  which  runs 
south,  also,  about  twenty  miles,  and  joins  it  very  near  the 
forty-fifth  degree  of  north  latitude.  Just  below  their  con- 
fluence, there  is  another  fall,  extending  about  twenty  rods. 
A  little  above  Hall's  river,  a  considerable  brook,  called 
Bishop's  brook,  joins  the  Connecticut  from  the  south,  and 
has  its  origin  and  course  in  the  township  of  Stuart. 
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Before  its  junction  with  Indian  river,  the  Connecticut  runs 
about  the  same  distance  with  that  stream,  and  discharges 
more  than  twice  its  quantity  of  water  into  the  common  chan- 
nel.    Hall's  river  is  sensibly  less  than  Indian  river. 

The  course  of  the  Connecticut  to  Perry's  brook,  between 
twenty-five  and  thirty  miles,  is  north-westward  ;  thence  to  the 
forty-fifth  degree  of  north  latitude,  west-south-west ;  thence 
to  the  city  of  Hartford,  south-south-west ;  and  thence  to  the 
Souud,  about  south-east. 

The  length  of  this  river  is  about  four  hundred  and  ten  miles. 
From  Griswold's  point  in  Lyme,  to  the  forty-fifth  degree  of 
north  latitude,  the  distance,  measured  upon  its  waters,  is 
about  three  hundred  and  seventy-four,  and  thence  to  the  head 
waters  from  thirty-five  to  forty.  Its  meanders,  throughout  a 
great  part  of  its  course,  are  almost  perpetual. 

The  number  of  its  tributary  streams  is  very  great.  The 
principal  of  these  are  the  following  :  — 

On  the  West.           Length,  about  On  the  East.          Length,  about 

Miles.  Miles. 

Indian  River 40  Upper  Amonoosuc   ...  50 

Halls 20  Lower  Amonoosuc   ...  50 

Posoomsuck 40         Ashuelot 50 

White 50         Miller's 35 

Waterqueechy 30         Chequapee 50 

West 37         Scantic 30 

Deerfield 45         Salmon 30 

Agawam  .  .  . 45 

Farmington 65 

- 

The  waters,  which  form  the  Connecticut,  are  remarkably 
pure  and  light,  such  as  we  commonly  term  the  best  water  for 
washing.  The  tributary  streams,  almost  without  an  exception, 
issue  from  hills,  formed  of  stone,  covered  with  a  gravelly  soil, 
and  roll  over  a  gravelly  and  stony  bed  through  their  whole 
progress.  The  waters  of  the  parent  stream  are,  therefore, 
everywhere  pure,  potable,  perfectly  salubrious,  and  inferior  to 
none  in  the  world  for  the  use  of  seamen  in  long  voyages. 

As  a  navigable  water,  this  river  is  inferior  to  many  others 
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of  a  smaller  size.     This  is  owing  to   two  causes,   falls  and 
shallows  ;  the  falls  are  the  following  :  — 

Distance  of  their 
Names.  Towns  in  which.  commencement       Length  on 

from  the  mouth.       the  river. 

Little  falls 850  miles .     4£  miles. 

1    mile. 

20    rods. 

20    rods. 

15    miles. 


Great 340 

Indian Stuart 335 

Judd's  .  .  .  .  .  .  Northumberland    .  .  281 

Fifteen-mile    .  .  Dalton  and  Lyman  .  260 

Lebanon   ....  Lebanon 201 

Waterqueechy  .  Plainfield 193 

Bellows Rockingham 158 

Miller's Montague 120 

South-Hadley    .  South-Hadley  ....     85 
Enfield Enfield 63 


f  mile. 


50    rods. 

\  mile. 

8    miles. 

3    miles. 

\  mile. 

The  Fifteen-mile  falls,  Waterqueechy  and  Enfield,  and  the 
greatest  part  of  the  distance  attributed  to  the  others,  are  mere 
rapids,  and  there  are  also  some  other  small  rapids,  which  are 
of  no  consequence. 

The  distances  from  the  mouth  are  measured  on  the  road. 

The  sloop  navigation  of  this  river  extends  to  the  foot  of 
Enfield  falls,  but  is  of  no  great  value  above  Hartford.  Enfield 
falls  are  passed  by  boats  without  difficulty.  Boats  go  down 
the  falls  of  Waterqueechy,  but  cannot  easily  ascend  them. 
To  their  foot,  one  hundred  and  ninety- three  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  the  navigation  for  boats  carrying  twenty- 
five  tons  is,  by  the  canals  heretofore  described,  rendered  clear 
and  safe.  A  little  labour,  bestowed  on  the  falls  of  Water- 
queechy, and  locks  with  a  strong  dam  at  those  of  Lebanon, 
would  extend  the  navigation  to  the  foot  of  the  Fifteen-mile 
falls,  about  two  hundred  and  forty-five  miles.  Whenever  the 
country  above  shall  have  become  universally  settled,  these  ob- 
structions will  undoubtedly  be  removed.  At  present,  the 
quantity  of  business  is  insufficient  to  justify  the  expense  ne- 
cessary for  this  purpose. 

I  have  asserted  above,  that  the  tributary  streams  of  the 
Connecticut  are  eminently  pure.  In  the  season  of  the  vernal 
floods  there  is  a  remarkable  exception  to  this  general  truth. 
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At  this  season  the  dissolution  of  snow,  and  descent  of  rains, 
wash  large  quantities  of  soil  from  the  hilly  regions,  on  both 
sides  of  the  river ;  and  convey  a  prodigious  mass  of  the  finer 
particles  along  its  channel  towards  the  ocean.  A  great  pro- 
portion of  this  mass  contributes  to  the  increase,  and  fertility, 
of  the  intervals,  which  so  extensively  form  its  banks.  Ano- 
ther, and  not  an  inconsiderable  part,  subsides  in  the  bed  of 
the  river ;  and  embarrasses  the  navigation  by  a  succession  of 
shallows.  In  a  stream  so  winding,  the  channel  changes  irre- 
gularly from  one  bank  to  the  other.  In  a  stream  so  fluc- 
tuating, the  channel  shifts  in  some  degree  from  year  to  year. 
Hence  the  shallows  are  subject  to  continual  variations,  as  to 
their  depth,  their  position,  and  their  extent ;  and  are,  there- 
fore, incapable  of  being  accurately  described. 

The  first,  and  most  important,  of  these  shoals,  is  a  bar  at 
the  mouth,  called  Saybrook  bar.  This  lies  in  the  Sound,  at  a 
small  distance  below  Lynde's  and  Griswold's  points,  which 
form  the  mouth,  and  extends  quite  across  the  stream.  On 
it  are  found,  at  the  usual  tides,  but  ten  feet  of  water.  It 
owes  its  existence  to  the  earth,  wafted  down  the  river.  At 
this  spot  the  stream  is  met  and  stopped  by  the  tide  of  the 
Sound.  Here  the  waters  of  the  river  become  quiescent ;  and 
the  earth,  being  heavier  than  the  water,  and  ceasing  to  be 
borne  along  by  the  current,  subsides.  The  shoal,  thus  be- 
gun, rises  continually  until  the  space,  between  its  own  sur- 
face and  that  of  the  river,  becomes  so  small  as  to  be  barely 
sufficient  for  the  passage  of  the  water,  in  a  current  of  the 
usual  rapidity.  Whenever  this  is  accomplished,  the  earth 
is  carried  over  the  bar  by  the  same  cause,  which  wafted  it 
thither. 

Shoals,  formed  by  means  substantially  the  same,  are  scat- 
tered up  and  down  the  stream,  from  Saybrook  to  its  foun- 
tains. The  current  is  often  oblique,  and  often  refluent. 
From  these  facts,  the  water  in  various  places  becomes  qui 
escent ;  and,  whenever  such  a  quiescence  exists,  the  earth, 
before  suspended  in  the  stream,  is  deposited.  A  shoal  is 
thus  begun  and  increased,  until  the  shifting  of  the  current 
carries  it  away.  To  this  shifting  the  shoal  itself  contributes, 
and  the  river  is  consequently  in   a  continual  fluctuation.     All 

VOL.  II.  ^ 
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rivers,  which  flow  through  a  fat  soil,  are  subjected  to  similar 
changes.  The  Mississippi,  the  Nile,  and  the  Ganges,  have 
in  this  manner  produced  their  shoals,  and  their  Deltas,  which 
were  once  no  other  than  shoals. 

Several  of  these  shoals  exist  between  Saybrook  and  Hart- 
ford, one  or  two  below  Middletown,  and  some  others  above, 
one  of  which  stretches  across  the  channel,  and  has  only  six 
feet  water  at  full  tide ;  I  mean  when  the  river  is  at  its 
most  usual  height.  In  consequence  of  these  obstructions, 
loaded  vessels,  of  more  than  seventy  tons,  cannot  sail  from 
Hartford. 

Above  Fifteen  Mile  falls,  the  river  is  navigable  for  the 
boats,  heretofore  mentioned,  to  Judd's  falls.  Above  these 
it  can  be  passed  in  similar  boats,  except  when  the  stream  is 
low,  and  even  then  in  birch  canoes,  to  the  forty-fifth  degree 
of  north  latitude.  Hence,  with  the  exception  of  three  carry- 
ing places,  around  Indian,  Great,  and  Little  falls ;  the  first 
of  twenty  rods,  the  second  of  a  mile,  and  the  third  of  three 
miles,  it  is  passed  in  such  canoes  a  mile  and  a  half  above 
Heart  lake.  Indian  river  admits  the  same  canoes  eighteen 
miles,  and  Hall's  river  about  five.  There  is  one  short  carry- 
ing place  in  Indian  river,  about  four  miles  from  its  mouth. 

Produce  has  been  conveyed  from  the  foot  of  Fifteen  Mile 
falls  to  Hartford. 

A  company,  as  I  have  heretofore  observed,  was  formed  at 
Hartford  in  the  year  1800,  with  a  capital  of  80,000  dollars, 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  navigation  between  that 
city  and  the  Sound.  They  have  begun  their  operations  with 
such  success,  that  they  have  already  increased  the  depth  of 
the  river  a  foot  and  a  half.  Strong  hopes  are  rationally  en- 
tertained of  accomplishing  much  more.  Were  a  channel  of 
sufficient  depth  completed  across  Saybrook  bar,  and  some 
small  obstructions  lessened  further  up,  vessels  of  two  hun- 
dred tons  might  ascend  to  Middletown,  thirty-three  miles  from 
the  mouth.  The  only  serious  difficulty  in  accomplishing  this 
design  exists  in  the  apprehension,  that  the  channel,  when  com- 
pleted, would  soon  be  filled  up.  Whether  this  apprehension 
be  well  grounded,  or  not,  I  am  unable  to  determine. 

Salmon,   not  improbably  the  finest  in  the  world,   were  in 
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great  numbers  caught,  until  very  lately,  in  the  waters  of  this 
river  quite  up  to  Colebrook.  Since  the  erection  of  the 
several  dams  which  have  been  mentioned,  they  have  chiefly, 
or  wholly,  deserted  it.  Shad  were  formerly  taken  in  abun- 
dance as  high  up  as  Bellows'  falls.  They  are  now  stopped 
by  the  dam  at  Montague.  Herrings  are  plentifully  taken  as 
high  up  as  Wethersfield.  Since  the  salmon  have  left  this 
river,  it  is  frequented  by  great  numbers  of  the  striped  bass. 
It  abounds,  as  do  its  tributary  streams  also,  with  the  smaller 
river  fish  of  this  climate. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 


x  2 


LETTER  VII. 


Valley  of  the  Connecticut. 

Dear  Sir; 

The  Valley  of  the  Connecticut  is  a  tract  of  land, 
extending  from  the  Sound  to  Hereford  mountain ;  five  miles 
beyond  the  forty-fifth  degree  of  latitude.  In  the  largest  sense 
it  includes  the  tract,  which  is  bounded  by  the  Lyme  range  on 
the  east,  and  by  a  confused  cluster  of  hills,  commencing  at  the 
Sound,  and  terminating  below  Middletown,  then  by  the  Mid- 
dletown  range,  then  by  that  of  Mount  Tom,  and  then  by  that 
of  the  Green  Mountains,  on  the  west.  In  this  sense,  it  is  of 
very  different  breadths,  from  five  miles  perhaps  to  forty-five, 
and  its  surface  is  composed  of  an  indefinite  succession  of 
hills,  vallies,  and  plains.  But  there  is  another  sense,  in  which 
the  phrase  is  used  with  more  obvious  propriety,  and  in  which 
it  denotes  that  portion  of  this  vast  extent,  which  appears  as 
a  valley  to  the  eye,  moving  in  the  road  along  its  course  from 
its  mouth  to  the  great  bend  in  the  northern  part  of  the  town- 
ship of  Stuart. 

Understood  in  this  manner,  the  Valley  of  the  Connecticut 
consists  of  a  succession  of  openings,  or,  as  I  shall  term  them, 
expansions ;  differing  from  each  other  in  their  breadth,  and 
still  more  from  the  intervening,  narrow  glens,  by  which  they 
are  united. 

The  first  of  these  expansions,  as  we  advance  from  the 
Sound,  commences  about  five  or  six  miles  below  Middletown; 
and  extends  to  Stepney,  about  twelve  miles  from  north  to 
south,  and  about  the  same  distance  from  east  to  west.  In 
this  expansion  lie  the  large  townships  of  Middletown  and 
Chatham,  and  the  township  of  Durham.  The  valley  of  Dur- 
ham opens  from  it,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Middletown 
range  to  the  Sound  at  East-Haven.  The  view  of  this  ex- 
pansion, taken  from  an  advantageous  stand,  is  most  interest- 
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ing  to  the  traveller.  The  objects  of  which  it  is  composed  are 
fashioned  with  uncommon  elegance,  and  selected  and  ar- 
ranged with  peculiar  felicity. 

The  second  and  largest  expansion  on  this  river  begins  at 
Stepney;  and  extends  from  sixteen  to  twenty-four  miles  in 
breadth,  and  from  its  southern  limit  to  Mount  Tom  and 
Mount  Holyoke  ;  fifty  miles.  From  its  south-western  border, 
the  valley  of  Berlin  opens  between  the  ranges  of  Middletown 
and  Mount  Tom,  to  the  Sound  at  New-Haven ;  thirty-four 
miles.  This  expansion  contains  the  townships  of  Wethers- 
field,  Hartford,  Berlin  and  Windsor,  a  part  of  Granby,  Suf- 
field,  West-Springfield,  a  part  of  East-Hampton,  and  a  small 
tract  of  Northampton,  on  the  west  of  the  river;  and  on  the 
east,  Glastonbury,  East-Hartford,  Vernon,  East- Windsor, 
Ellington,  Somers,  Long-Meadow,  South-Wilbraham,  Spring- 
field, Wilbraham,  Palmer,  Ludlow,  South-Hadley,  and  Granby; 
together  with  the  skirts  of  other  townships,  both  in  Connec- 
ticut and  Massachusetts.  The  prospects,  presented  by  this 
expansion,  are  in  many  places  extremely  beautiful,  and  every- 
where magnificent. 

The  third  great  expansion  begins  immediately  north  of  the 
mountains  Tom  and  Holyoke,  and  extends  to  the  north  line 
of  the  state  of  Massachusetts.  Like  the  others,  it  opens 
through  the  valley  of  Farmington,  from  the  south-western 
quarter,  to  New-Haven;  seventy-six  miles.  On  the  Sound 
the  vallies  of  Durham  and  Farmington  are  at  the  utmost 
distance  not  more  than  five  miles  asunder ;  while  on  the  Con- 
necticut they  are  sixty.  The  prospects  in  this  expansion  I 
have  heretofore  particularly  described.  It  contains  the  town- 
ships of  Southampton,  East-Hampton,  West-Hampton, 
Northampton,  Hatfield,  Williamsburgh,  Whately,  Deer- 
field,  Greenfield,  Bernardston,  Gill,  and  Vernon,  on  the 
west;  and  on  the  east,  Hadley,  Amherst,  Sunderland,  Le- 
verett,  Montague,  Northfield,  and  Hinsdale,  together  with  a 
part  of  several  other  townships.  To  a  traveller  it  presents  a 
variety  of  very  beautiful  landscapes.  Deerfield  Mountain 
rises  in  this  expansion,  at  the  distance  of  fifteen  miles  from 
its  southern  limit;  and,  extending  northward  about  twelve 
miles,  sinks  gradually  almost  to  a  plain ;  but  ascends  again 
at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles,  and  passes  onwards  to  Ver- 
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mont.  This  expansion  at  the  south  end  is  about  twenty-four 
miles  in  breadth  ;  the  northern,  about  fourteen ;  and  the  Mid- 
dle, about  eight.  The  openings  on  both  sides  of  this  moun- 
tain, between  the  two  ends  of  this  expansion,  as  seen  from 
Mount  Holyoke  and  other  commanding  situtations,  are  re- 
markably interesting  objects. 

The  fourth  great  expansion  is  that,  which  I  have  described 
in  the  account  of  Lancaster. 

Besides  these  there  are  beautiful  openings  at  Walpole, 
Charlestown,  Windsor,  Orford,  Haverhill,  Stratford,  and 
Colebrook ;  together  with  many  others,  so  small  as  not  to 
merit  particular  notice.  Several  of  these,  particularly  those 
at  Charlestown,  Haverhill,  and  Colebrook,  are  from  ten  to 
twenty  miles  in  length.  All  these  openings  are  handsome, 
some  of  them  beautiful. 

The  Valley  of  the  Connecticut  extends  through  almost 
four  degrees  of  latitude;  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Hereford  mountain ;  a  magnificent  eminence,  ascending 
five  miles  beyond  the  Line.  The  superior  limit  of  this  moun- 
tain is  an  arch  more  gracefully  formed  than  that  of  any  other, 
within  my  remembrance.  Its  elevation  is  about  2000  feet 
above  the  neighbouring  country. 

The  intervals  on  this  Valley  begin  at  Hall's  river  about 
twelve  or  fourteen  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  word  interval, 
you  have  undoubtedly  observed,  is  used  by  me  in  a  sense, 
altogether  different  from  that,  which  it  has  in  an  English  Dic- 
tionary. Doctor  Belknap  spells  it  intervale ;  and  confesses 
his  want  of  authority  for  the  use  of  the  word.  There  is  in 
truth  no  such  word,  unless  we  are  to  look  for  its  existence  in 
vulgar  and  mistaken  pronunciation.  Originally,  when  applied 
to  this  very  subject,  it  seems  to  have  meant  nothing  more 
than  that  extent  of  ground,  which  lay  between  the  original 
bank  of  the  river  and  the  river  itself.  This  extent  was  com- 
posed of  land,  peculiar  in  its  form  and  qualities.  The  English, 
so  far  as  I  know,  have  no  appropriate  name  for  grounds  of 
this  class.  Whether  such  lands  exist  on  the  rivers  in  great 
Britain  I  am  ignorant,  having  never  seen  any  definite  account 
of  them,  or  allusion  to  them  in  any  book,  descriptive  of  the 
surface  of  that  country.  From  the  accounts  in  Sir  John  Sin- 
clair's Statistical  History  of  Scotland,  of  the  lands  on  some 
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rivers  in  that  country,  I  should  suppose,  that  a  part  of  them 
must  be  intervals.  Yet  they  are  distinguished  by  no  appro- 
priate name.  On  some  rivers  in  this  country  there  are  none, 
and  on  others,  very  few.  Wherever  they  exist,  they  are  ob- 
jects of  peculiar  attention  to  farmers,  and  subjects  of  much 
customary  conversation.  That  a  name  should  be  given  to 
them,  therefore,  is  a  thing  of  course.  Interval  is  the  name 
which  they  have  accidentally  obtained  in  this  country ;  and  a 
New-Englander  relishes  it  more  than  flats  and  bottoms*. 

This  word,  in  its  appropriate  meaning,  denotes  lands, 
formed  by  a  long-continued  and  gradual  alluvion  of  a  river. 
The  origin  of  these  lands  may  be  thus  explained.  The  tri- 
butary streams  of  the  Connecticut  run  everywhere  through  a 
soft  and  rich  soil,  considerable  quantities  of  which,  particularly 
the  lighter  and  finer  particles,  are  from  time  to  time  washed 
into  their  channels  by  occasional  currents,  springing  from  rains 
and  melted  snows.  Wherever  the  stream  moves  with  an 
uniform  current,  these  particles  are  carried  along  with  it; 
but,  wherever  the  current  is  materially  checked,  they  are  in 
greater  or  less  quantities  deposited. 

In  this  manner  a  shoal  is  formed  at  first,  which,  as  the  par- 
ticles gradually  accumulate,  rises  slowly  towards  and  ultimately 
above  the  ordinary  surface,  by  the  subsidence  of  these  par- 
ticles, when  the  river  is  high.  You  will  easily  believe,  that 
in  a  long  continued  progress  of  years  every  stream,  where  it 
flows  through  mere  earth,  must  gradually  deepen  its  bed. 
With  regard  to  Connecticut  river,  I  have  seen  the  most 
abundant  evidence,  that  the  channel  is  deeper  throughout  al- 
most every  part  of  its  progress  than  it  was  formerly.  In 
every  such  case,  the  lands,  formed  in  this  manner,  stand  of 
course  above  all  the  ordinary  floods ;  and  some  of  them  above 
the  highest. 

The  existence  of  some  cause  to  check  the  current  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  formation  of  intervals.  Wherever 
such  cause  is  found,  intervals  are  found,  proportioned,  as  to 
their  size  and  quality,  to  the  following  things ;  the  room  fur- 
nished on  the  side  of  the  stream  for  their  formation ;  the  ex- 
tent and  power  of  the  check ;  and  the  lightness  of  the  soil 

*  Names  for  the  same  lands  in  states  south  of  Ncw-Eii"land. 
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about  the  tributary  streams.  AH  these  must  co-operate,  or 
intervals  will  not  exist ;  and  all  these  actually  co-operate,  in 
the  region  under  consideration. 

According  to  these  remarks,  such  lands  are  universally 
formed  by  rivers,  conveying  slime,  wherever  sufficient  space 
is  furnished  for  their  reception;  and  where  falls,  straits, 
points  of  land,  or  any  other  causes,  check  the  current.  On 
the  contrary,  wherever  the  current  is  uniform,  the  water  at 
all  times  pure,  or  the  banks  high,  sufficiently  near  to  each 
other,  and  sufficiently  firm  merely  to  yield  a  passage  for  the 
stream,  intervals  are  not,  and  cannot  be  formed. 

A  great  part  of  the  intervals  on  the  Connecticut  appear  to 
have  been,  and  all  of  them  probably  were,  originally  islands. 
This  is  strongly  evident  with  respect  to  those  now  forming,  or 
which  have  been  lately  formed.  All  these  now  are,  or  cer- 
tainly have  been,  islands.  Besides,  the  rear  of  all  those, 
which  I  have  examined  (and  these  are  numerous),  is  consi- 
derably lower  than  the  mass ;  and  wears  obviously  the  appear- 
ance of  a  channel.  The  facts  evidently  seem  to  have  been 
these.  The  principal  channel  of  the  river  was  formerly  on 
the  rear  of  the  interval ;  and  the  alluvial  soil  was  accumulated 
sufficiently  to  straiten  the  channel  and  check  the  current.  The 
stream  sought  a  new  passage  for  itself,  and  gradually  wore  it 
deep  enough  to  receive  the  whole  body  of  water.  During 
the  same  period  the  original  channel  was  filled  up  by  new 
accesions  of  soil.  But,  as  this  was  the  place  where  the  river 
ran  longest,  and  retired  last,  it  has  rarely  been  filled  to  the 
common  level.  With  this  exception,  intervals  are  universally 
lower  towards  a  river,  and  resemble  terraced  plats  in  a  garden. 
They  are  also  undulating,  where  there  is  the  same  general 
level ;  the  channels  of  the  waves  being  always  parallel  with  the 
course  of  the  river  at  the  time  they  were  formed. 

These  lands  are  subject  to  many  changes.  Every  new  ob- 
liquity of  the  current  wears  away  some  part  of  the  interval, 
against  which  its  force  is  directed.  In  the  progress  of  such 
changes  Ihe  inhabitants  on  the  Connecticut  have  already 
seen  large  tracts  gradually  removed  from  one  side  to  the 
other.  The  former  channel,  in  the  mean  time,  has  been  filled 
up,  so  as  in  many  instances  to  leave  no  trace  of  its  existence ; 
and  a  new  one  has  been  worn  through  the  solid  ground.     Nor 
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is  this  all.  This  channel  has  been  sometimes  gradually  re- 
moved by  the  encroachments  of  the  river  on  both  sides  be- 
yond the  nearest  bank  of  the  former. 

From  the  manner,  in  which  these  lands  were  brought  into 
existence,  we  shall  easily  believe,  that  they  are  of  the  richest 
quality.  Such  is  almost  invariably  the  fact.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  material  difference  in  their  fertility.  The  parts  which 
are  lowest  are  commonly  the  best,  as  being  most  frequently 
overflowed,  and  therefore  most  enriched  by  the  successive  de- 
posits of  slime.  Of  these  parts,  that  division,  which  is  farthest 
down  the  river,  is  the  most  productive,  as  consisting  of  finer 
particles,  and  being  more  plentifully  covered  with  this  manure. 
In  the  spring  these  grounds  are  almost  annually  overflowed. 
In  the  months  of  March  and  April,  the  snows,  which  in  the 
northern  parts  of  New-England  are  usually  deep,  and  the 
rains,  which  at  this  time  of  the  year  are  generally  copious, 
raise  the  river  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet;  and  extend  the 
breadth  of  its  waters  in  some  places  a  mile  and  a  half,  or  two 
miles.  Almost  all  the  slime,  conveyed  down  the  current  at 
this  season,  is  deposited  on  these  lands ;  for  here,  principally, 
the  water  becomes  quiescent,  and  permits  the  earthy  particles 
to  subside.  This  deposit  is  a  rich  manure.  The  lands, 
dressed  with  it,  are  preserved  in  their  full  strength ;  and,  be- 
ing regularly  enriched  by  the  hand  of  nature,  cannot  but  be 
highly  valuable. 

Nor  are  these  grounds  less  distinguished  by  their  beauty. 
The  form  of  most  of  them  is  elegant.  A  river  passing  through 
them  becomes  almost  of  course  winding.  As  the  earth,  of 
which  they  are  composed,  is  of  an  uniform  texture,  the  im- 
pressions, made  by  the  stream  upon  the  border,  are  also 
nearly  uniform.  Hence  this  border  is  almost,  universally  a 
handsome  arch,  with  a  margin  entirely  neat,  and  very  com- 
monly ornamented  with  a  fine  fringe  of  shrubs  and  trees. 
Nor  is  the  surface  of  these  grounds  less  pleasing.  The  ter- 
raced form,  and  the  undulations  already  mentioned,  are  both 
eminently  handsome.  In  a  country  abounding  in  hills,  plains 
moderate  in  their  extent,  like  these,  are  always  agreeable. 
Their  universal  fertility  makes  a  cheerful  impression  on  every 
eye.  A  great  part  of  them  is  formed  into  meadows.  Mea- 
dows are  here  more  profitable,  and  everywhere  more  beauti- 
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ful,  than  lands  devoted  to  any  other  culture.  Here  they  are 
extended  from  five  to  five  hundred  acres ;  and  are  everywhere 
covered  with  a  verdure  peculiarly  rich  and  vivid.  The  vast 
fields  also,  which  are  not  in  meadow,  exhibit  all  the  produc- 
tions of  the  climate,  interspersed  in  parallelograms,  divided 
only  by  mathematical  lines,  and  mingled  in  a  charming  con- 
fusion. In  many  places,  large  and  thrifty  orchards,  and  every- 
where forest  trees  standing  singly,  of  great  height  and  grace- 
ful figures,  diversify  the  landscape.  To  all  this  I  ought  to 
subjoin,  that  as  these  lands  are  not  divided  by  enclosures,  on 
account  of  the  annual  floods,  each  interval  appears,  not  as 
artificially  fruitful,  but  as  a  field  of  nature,  spontaneously  pro- 
ducing all  its  vegetation,  and  originally  furnished  by  the  hand 
of  the  Creator  with  all  its  beauties. 

The  whole  quantity  of  these  lands  on  the  Connecticut  can- 
not be  conjectured.  Probably  they  may  amount  to  sixty 
thousand  acres.  They  exist  almost  everywhere  along  its 
course ;  and  are  from  a  fourth  of  a  mile  to  two  miles  in 
breadth.  Single  intervals  contain  from  five  to  perhaps  five 
thousand  acres.  They  exist  most  extensively  in  Wethersfield, 
Hartford,  Windsor,  Glastonbury,  East- Hartford,  and  East- 
Windsor,  in  Connecticut ;  in  Long-Meadow,  Springfield, 
Northampton,  Hadley,  Hatfield,  Sunderland,  Deerfield,  and 
Northfield,  in  Massachusetts ;  in  Windsor,  Newbury,  Lunen- 
burgh,  and  Guildhall,  in  Vermont ;  and  in  Charlestown,  Ha- 
verhill, and  Lancaster,  in  New- Hampshire.  These  lands  also 
abound  on  the  tributary  streams,  which  empty  into  the  Con- 
necticut. 

The  agriculture  on  this  river  may  be  regarded  as  a  me- 
dium of  New- England  husbandry. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 


LETTER  VIII. 


Inhabitants  of  the  Connecticut  Valley. 

Dear  Sir; 

The  inhabitants  of  this  valley  may  be  said  in  seve- 
ral respects  to  possess  a  common  character ;  and,  in  all  the 
different  states,  resemble  each  other  more  than  their  fellow- 
citizens,  who  live  on  the  coast,  resemble  them.  This  similarity 
is  derived  from  their  descent,  their  education,  their  local  cir- 
cumstances, and  their  mutual  intercourse.  In  the  older  set- 
tlements most  of  the  inhabitants  are  natives  of  this  valley ;  and 
those  who  are  not  yield  to  the  influence  of  a  character,  which 
they  continually  see  all  around  them.  In  the  more  recent 
settlements,  where  greater  numbers,  and  often  a  majority, 
were  not  born  in  this  tract,  the  same  character  has  regularly 
gained  ground ;  and  in  most  of  them  is  already  evident  to  an 
observing  traveller. 

Education,  communicated  by  those,  who  have  a  common 
character,   transmits  its  influence  to  those  who  are  educated. 

I  have  mentioned,  that  their  local  situation  contributed  to 
the  establishment  of  this  similarity.  They  are  so  remote  from 
a  market,  as  to  be  perfectly  free  from  that  sense  of  inferiority, 
customarily  felt  by  the  body  of  people,  who  live  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  large  cities.  Hence  a  superior  spirit  of  personal 
independence  is  generated  and  cherished. 

At  the  same  time,  people,  who  live  on  a  pleasant  surface, 
and  on  a  soil  fertile  and  easy  of  cultivation,  usually  possess 
softer  dispositions  and  manners,  and  feel  themselves  entitled 
to  a  higher  character  than  those,  who,  from  inhabiting  rougher 
grounds,  acquire  rougher  minds,  and  form  coarser  habits. 
Even  the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  scarcely  found  in  the  same 
degree  elsewhere,  becomes  a  source  of  pride  as  well  as  of  en- 
joyment. 

Here  all  the  older  settlements,  and  a  greater  part  of  the 
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more  recent  ones,  are  formed  in  villages.  The  influence  of 
this  mode  of  settlement  I  have  elsewhere  exhibited.  It  is 
here  realized  in  its  fullest  extent.  Churches  and  suites  of 
schools  are  built  in  them.  Families  have  not  only  oppor- 
tunity, but  the  most  convenient  opportunities,  for  being  pre- 
sent at  the  public  worship  of  God.  Children  also  are  sent 
universally  at  an  early  age  to  school ;  and  begin  their  educa- 
tion almost  as  soon  as  they  can  speak.  In  consequence  of 
these  facts,  the  inhabitants  are  better  educated,  and  more  or- 
derly,' than  in  most  other  parts  even  of  New-England.  There 
is  no  tract  of  the  same  size,  in  which  learning  is  more,  or  more 
uniformly  encouraged,  or  where  sobriety  or  decorum  is  more 
generally  demanded  or  exhibited.  Steadiness  of  character, 
softness  of  manners,  a  disposition  to  read,  respect  for  the 
laws  and  magistrates,  a  strong  sense  of  liberty,  blended  with 
an  equally  strong  sense  of  the  indispensable  importance  of 
energetic  government,  are  all  extensively  predominant  in  this 
region. 

The  industry  of  these  people  is  everywhere  diffused,  but 
less  vigorous  than  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  hills.  In 
economy,  hospitality,  and  charity,  they  are  inferior  to  those  of 
no  other  tract  of  equal  extent. 

The  towns  in  this  valley  are  not,  like  those  along  the  Hud- 
son, mere  collections  of  houses  and  stores,  clustered  round 
a  landing ;  where  nothing  but  mercantile  and  mechanical  busi- 
ness is  done ;  where  the  inhabitants  appear  to  form  no  con- 
nections or  habits,  beside  those  which  naturally  grow  out  of 
bargains  and  sales ;  where  the  position  of  the  store  determines 
that  of  the  house,  and  that  of  the  wharf  often  commands  both ; 
where  beauty  of  situation  is  disregarded,  and  every  con- 
venience, except  that  of  trade,  is  forgotten.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  are  villages  destined  for  the  reception  of  men, 
busied  in  all  the  employments  existing  in  this  country ;  and 
usually  contain  a  great  part  of  the  inhabitants  in  each  town- 
ship. The  intention  of  settling  in  them  is  not  merely  to  ac- 
quire property;  but  to  sustain  the  relations,  perform  the  du- 
ties, and  contribute  to  the  enjoyments  of  life.  Equally,  and 
to  my  eye  happily,  do  they  differ  from  most  European  vil- 
lages. The  villages  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  are  ex- 
hibited as  being  generally  clusters   of  houses,  standing  con- 
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tiguously  on  the  street ;  built  commonly  of  rough  stone,  clay, 
or  earth,  and  roofed  with  thatch ;  without  court-yards  or  en- 
closures ;  and  of  course  incapable  of  admitting  around  each 
house  the  beautiful  appendages  of  shrubs,  trees,  gardens,  and 
meadows. 

New- England  villages,  and  in  a  peculiar  degree  those  of 
the  tract  under  consideration,  are  built  in  the  following 
manner. 

The  local  situation  is  pitched  on  as  a  place  in  itself  de- 
sirable ;  as  a  place,  where  life  may  be  passed  through  more 
pleasantly  than  in  most  others ;  as  a  place,  not  where  trade 
compels,  but  where  happiness  invites  to  settle.  Accordingly 
the  position  of  these  towns  is  usually  beautiful.  The  mode  of 
settlement  is  such  as  greatly  to  enhance  the  pleasure  in- 
tended. The  body  of  inhabitants  is  composed  of  farmers ;  and 
farmers  nowhere,  within  my  knowledge,  of  a  superior  character 
for  intelligence  and  good  manners.  The  mechanics,  the  class 
next  in  numbers,  have  their  full  share  of  this  character ;  and 
usually  aim  at  a  higher  degree  of  respectability  than  in  most 
parts  of  the  country.  Of  both  sorts  a  considerable  number 
merit  the  appellation  of  gentlemen.  A  more  than  common 
proportion  of  men,  liberally  and  politely  educated,  reside  in 
the  towns  of  this  valley ;  and  the  pleasures  of  intellectual  and 
refined  society  are  here  enjoyed  to  a  considerable  extent. 

To  this  character  of  the  inhabitants  the  manner  of  locating 
and  building  these  towns  is  happily  suited.  The  town-plat  is 
originally  distributed  into  lots,  containing  from  two  to  ten 
acres.  In  a  convenient  spot,  on  each  of  these,  a  house  is 
erected  at  the  bottom  of  the  court-yard  (often  neatly  enclosed); 
and  is  furnished  universally  with  a  barn,  and  other  convenient 
out- buildings.  Near  the  house  there  is  always  a  garden,  re- 
plenished with  culinary  vegetables,  flowers,  and  fruits,  and 
very  often,  also,  prettily  enclosed.  The  lot,  on  which  the 
house  stands,  universally  styled  the  home  lot,  is  almost  of 
course  a  meadow,  richly  cultivated,  covered  during  the  plea- 
sant season  with  verdure,  and  containing  generally  a  thrifty 
orchard.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  these  ap- 
pendages spread  a  singular  cheerfulness  and  beauty  over  a 
New- England  village,  or  that  they  contribute  largely  to  render 
the  house  a  delightful  residence. 
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The  towns  in  this  valley,  taken  together,  are  better  built 
than  an  equal  number  in  any  other  part  of  the  United  States, 
unless  perhaps  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Massachusetts,  where 
the  wealth  of  the  inhabitants  is  greatly  superior.  Most  gene- 
rally they  are  built  of  wood;  and  are  neater,  lighter,  and 
pleasanter  dwellings  than  those  of  brick  or  stone.  As  they 
stand  at  a  distance  from  each  other,  they  are  little  exposed  to 
fire,  except  from  within,  and  accordingly  are  very  rarely  con- 
sumed. Both  they  and  the  public  buildings  are  usually 
painted  white.  No  single  fact,  except  the  universal  verdure, 
and  the  interspersion  of  streams,  contributes  equally  to  the 
sprightly,  cheerful  appearance  of  any  country. 

In  this  valley,  the  principal  commerce  of  the  country,  within 
twenty  miles  of  the  river,  is  carried  on,  and  a  great  part  of 
their  mechanical  business  is  done.  Here  the  newspapers,  cir- 
culated throughout  this  region  are  printed,  and  the  book  stores 
kept,  by  which  the  inhabitants  are  supplied.  Here,  also,  the 
great  body  of  information  concerning  this  and  other  countries 
is  first  received  and  disseminated ;  and  here  fashions  of  all 
kinds  are  first  adopted  from  abroad,  and  diffused  throughout 
the  vicinity. 

In  this  region,  poverty,  in  its  absolute  sense,  is  scarcely 
known.  Those,  who  are  here  styled  poor,  possess  usually  both 
the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life.  The  paupers,  maintained 
by  the  public,  compared  with  the  whole  number  of  inhabitants, 
are  probably  not  more  than  one  out  of  three  or  four  hundred. 
Every  man,  with  hardly  an  exception,  lives  on  his  own  ground, 
and  in  his  own  house.  Every  man,  therefore,  possesses  an 
absolute  personal  independence,  derived  from  his  earliest  an- 
cestor, and  secured  by  the  government  under  which  he  lives. 
It  was  born  with  him,  and  therefore  sits  upon  him  easily  and 
naturally.  The  ancestor,  from  whom  he  derived  it,  he  re- 
spects. The  government,  by  which  it  is  secured,  he  loves 
and  venerates,  and  is  ever  ready  to  defend.  Life,  here,  is 
therefore  seen  in  all  its  pleasing,  rural  forms,  and  in  these 
forms  is  seen  with  uncommon  advantage. 

The  intercourse  of  the  inhabitants  is  invited  and  cherished 
by  all  the  facts  already  mentioned.  To  these  may  be  added 
the  goodness  of  the  roads  and  the  inns,  and  the  salubrity  of 
the  climate.     The  time  has  not  been  long  passed  since  the  roads 
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on  the  hills  were  almost  universally  too  rough  to  be  travelled 
for  pleasure.  At  that  time  the  roads  in  this  valley  were  ge- 
nerally good  throughout  a  great  extent.  Hence  the  inhabitants 
were  allured  to  a  much  more  extensive  intercourse  with  each 
other  than  those  in  any  other  part  of  New- England,  except 
along  the  eastern  coast.  For  the  same  reasons  a  multitude  of 
strangers  have  at  all  times  been  induced  to  make  this  valley 
the  scene  of  their  pleasurable  travelling.  The  effects  of  this 
intercourse  on  the  minds  and  manners  of  the  inhabitants  I 
need  not  explain. 

Beauty  of  landscape  is  an  eminent  characteristic  of  this 
valley.  From  Hereford  mountain  to  Saybrook  it  is  almost  a 
continued  succession  of  delightful  scenery.  No  other  tract 
within  my  knowledge,  and,  from  the  extensive  information 
which  I  have  received,  I  am  persuaded,  that  no  other  tract 
within  the  United  States,  of  the  same  extent,  can  be  compared 
to  it,  with  respect  to  those  objects  which  arrest  the  eye  of  the 
painter  and  the  poet.  There  are,  indeed,  dull,  uninteresting 
spots  in  considerable  numbers.  These,  however,  are  little 
more  than  the  discords,  which  are  generally  regarded  as  neces- 
sary to  perfect  the  harmony.  The  beauty  and  the  grandeur 
are  here  more  varied  than  elsewhere.  They  return  oftener ; 
they  are  longer  continued ;  they  are  finished  by  a  hand,  ope- 
rating in  a  superior  manner.  A  gentleman  of  great  respecta- 
bility *,  who  had  travelled  in  England,  France,  and  Spain, 
informed  me,  that  the  prospects  along  the  Connecticut  excelled 
those  on  the  beautiful  rivers  in  these  three  countries  in  two 
great  particulars,  the  forests  and  the  mountains  (he  might,  I 
believe,  have  added  the  intervals  also) ;  and  fell  short  of 
them  in  nothing  but  population  and  the  productions  of  art. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  both  these  are  advanc- 
ing with  a  rapid  step  (perhaps  sufficiently  rapid)  towards  a 
strong  resemblance  to  European  improvement. 

The  first  object,  however,  in  the  whole  landscape  is  un- 
doubtedly the  Connecticut  itself.  This  stream  may  perhaps, 
with  as  much  propriety  as  any  in  the  world,  be  named  the 
beautiful  river.  From  Stuart  to  the  Sound  it  uniformly  sus- 
tains this  character.     The  purity,   salubrity,   and  sweetness  of 

*  The  late  Chief  Justice  Elsworth. 
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its  waters ;  the  frequency  and  elegance  of  its  meanders  ;  its 
absolute  freedom  from  all  aquatic  vegetables  ;  the  uncommon 
and  universal  beauty  of  its  banks  ;  here  a  smooth  and  winding 
beach ;  there  covered  with  rich  verdure ;  now  fringed  with 
bushes ;  now  crowned  with  lofty  trees ;  and  now  formed  by 
the  intruding  hill,  the  rude  bluff,  and  the  shaggy  mountain, 
are  objects  which  no  traveller  can  thoroughly  describe,  and  no 
reader  adequately  imagine.  When  to  these  are  added  the 
numerous  towns,  villages,  and  hamlets,  almost  everywhere 
exhibiting  marks  of  prosperity  and  improvement,  the  rare  ap- 
pearance of  decline;  the  numerous  churches,  lifting  their  spires 
in  frequent  succession,  the  neat  schoolhouses,  everywhere  oc- 
cupied, and  the  mills  busied  on  such  a  multitude  of  streams, 
it  may  be  safely  asserted,  that  a  pleasanter  journey  will  rarely 
be  found  than  that  which  is  made  in  the  Connecticut  Valley. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 


LETTER   IX. 


Newbury.    Observations  on  the  Blasting  of  Wheat.    Brad- 
ford.    Fairlee. 

Dear  Sir; 

On  Thursday,  October  6th,  we  left  Lancaster  early 
in  the  morning,  and  rode  to  Bath,  through  Dalton,  Littleton, 
and  Concord.  The  road,  except  the  stony  spot  which  has 
been  formerly  mentioned,  I  found  greatly  improved,  and  sub- 
stantially resembling  those  which  are  in  settlements  long 
established.  Dalton  was  much  less  advanced  than  I  had 
imagined  it  must  be  ;  a  natural  consequence  of  its  being,  as 
is  said,  principally  the  property  of  two  wealthy  men,  who  are 
unwilling  to  sell  their  lands  at  such  a  price  as  settlers  are 
either  inclined  or  able  to  give.  Littleton  wears  a  more  pro- 
mising aspect,  and  is  extensively  converted  into  farms.  I 
found  my  former  host,  Mr.  Williams,  possessed  of  a  large  and 
good  house,  with  very  comfortable  accommodations  around 
him.  His  farm  was  extensively  cleared  and  cultivated ;  and 
it  was  not  a  little  gratifying  to  see  the  spirit  and  industry,  with 
which  he  had  planted  himself  in  a  region  at  that  time  so  so- 
litary and  forbidding,  crowned  with  such  success.  Indeed  this 
region  had  lost  the  gloomy,  discouraging  appearance  with 
which  it  was  invested  in  1797.  Concord  also  was  very  ma- 
terially changed  for  the  better,  and  Bath  still  more  exten- 
sively. In  this  township  we  found  an  inn,  better  than  most 
of  those  of  which  the  large  towns  on  the  shore  can  boast. 

Since  the  date  of  this  journey,  the  inhabitants  of  Bath  have 
settled  a  respectable  clergyman,  a  native  of  Scotland.  Under 
his  ministry  they  have  become  to  a  considerable  extent  su- 
perior, both  in  their  character  and  their  circumstances,  to  the 
other  inhabitants  of  this  neighbourhood. 

The  next  morning  we  left  Bath,  and  rode  to  the  ferry  in 
Orford,  through  Newbury,  Bradford,  and  Fairlee,  all  in  Ver- 
mont.    The  river  is  here  perhaps  twenty-five  rods  in  breadth, 

VOL.  II.  Y 
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deep,  and  of  a  brisk  current.  The  boat  was  managed  by  two 
children,  smaller  than  I  had  ever  seen  trusted  with  such  an 
employment.  But  the  expedition  and  safety  with  which  we 
crossed  the  river  proved  their  perfect  competency  for  the  bu- 
siness, and  convinced  me,  that  we  generally  estimate  the  ca- 
pacity of  children  beneath  the  truth.  Immediately  below  the 
ferry  lies  a  remarkable  interval,  extensively  known  in  New- 
England  by  the  name  of  the  Great  Oxbow,  and  still  more 
extensively  by  the  name  of  the  Lower  Coos.  This  is  a  pe- 
ninsula, containing  about  nine  hundred  acres,  and  washed  on 
three  sides  by  the  river,  winding  in  the  form  of  a  beautiful 
bow.  The  isthmus,  which  connects  it  with  Newbury,  is  about 
half  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  the  circuit  of  the  bow  about  four 
miles.  The  whole  extent  is  one  vast  meadow,  covered  with 
the  richest  verdure,  except  a  small  tract  converted  into  arable 
ground ;  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  mere  earth  to  exhibit  a 
more  beautiful  surface. 

Newbury  is  a  pleasant  town  in  the  north-east  corner  of  the 
county  of  Orange,  of  which  it  is  the  shire  town*.  It  is  built 
along  the  road  from  six  to  eight  miles  in  a  sparse  manner,  ex- 
cept at  the  centre,  where  there  is  a  small  village.  The  houses, 
both  in  size  and  structure,  are  moderately  good,  but,  not  being 
painted,  have  an  unpleasant  appearance.  The  court-house 
and  church  exhibit  nothing  remarkable.  The  steeple  of  the 
latter  was  the  first  which  was  erected  in  Vermont. 

The  soil  in  this  township  appears  everywhere  to  be  good. 
Formerly  the  intervals,  the  plain  immediately  above  them  (on 
which  the  town  is  built),  and  the  hills  in  the 'rear  of  the  plain, 
all  yielded  wheat  in  abundance,  as  did  indeed  almost  every 
part  of  the  country,  both  above  and  below.  For  some  time 
past  this  crop  has  been  frequently  blasted  ;  but  I  am  informed, 
that  within  two  or  three  years  these  grounds  have  again  yielded 
wheat  under  a  new  mode  of  cultivation. 

The  reason  why  the  lands  in  New- England,  which  formerly 
yielded  wheat  surely  and  plentifully,  suffer  at  the  present  time 
such  injuries  from  the  blast,  as  in  a  great  measure  to  discou- 
rage farmers  from  attempting  to  cultivate  it,  has  been  anxiously 
and  extensively  sought  for,  but  not,  it  is  believed,  satisfac- 

*  Danville  has  since  been  made  the  shire  town. 
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torily  discovered.  From  my  own  observation  and  inquiries,  I 
have  been  induced  to  attribute  this  evil  to  the  efficacy  of  ani- 
mal manure.  This  subject  has  been  already  mentioned  in  my 
observations  on  the  county  of  Worcester :  it  shall  now  be  re- 
sumed. 

The  manner,  in  which  wheat  is  generally  blasted  in  New- 
England,  appears  to  me  very  evidently  to  be  this.  During  the 
months  of  June  and  July,  when  the  kernels  of  wheat  in  the 
different  climates  of  New-England  are  in  the  milk,  the  vegeta- 
tion is  far  more  rapid  than  in  most  countries  of  Europe.  When- 
ever the  season  at  this  period  is  both  moist  and  hot,  the  ra- 
pidity becomes  extreme.  The  vegetable  juice,  ascending  then 
in  too  great  quantities,  and  with  a  new  celerity,  moves  with 
difficulty  through  the  vessels  of  the  stalk,  regularly  lessening 
towards  the  neck,  and  at  that  time  so  tender  as  to  be  easily 
ruptured ;  bursts  them  in  various  places,  particularly  at  the 
neck,  and  flows  out  upon  the  surface  of  the  stem.  When  it 
first  exudes,  it  is  very  sweet  to  the  taste,  and  has  hence  been 
commonly  supposed  to  be  the  residium  of  a  particular  kind 
of  dew,  called  by  the  farmers  honey-dew.  Had  any  farmer 
recollected,  what  he  cannot  fail  to  find  where  he  finds  a  honey- 
dew,  that  it  never  appears  on  any  thing  beside  living  vegeta- 
bles, and  that,  if  it  were  a  dew,  it  must  be  found  equally  on 
every  other  substance  exposed  to  the  atmosphere ;  he  would 
certainly  have  determined,  that  it  was  merely  the  sweet  juice 
of  the  vegetable  itself.  When  this  juice  has  pervaded  the 
stalk,  it  soon  becomes  sour  in  the  sun-beams ;  then  so  acrid  as 
to  corrode  the  stalk ;  and  finally  a  rust  (as  it  is  commonly 
called)  of  a  brown  hue,  and  an  offensive  smell. 

Animal  manure  beyond  any  other  accelerates  vegetation. 
Wheat,  nurtured  by  this  manure,  grows  with  so  much  rapidity, 
and  with  so  tender  a  stalk,  that,  in  the  agricultural  language  of 
this  country,  it  lodges  not  unfrequently  («.  e.  it  falls  under  the 
pressure  of  wind  or  rain)  by  its  own  weight,  and  never  re- 
covers its  original  position.  This  dangerous  process  is  pe- 
culiarly advanced  by  the  use  of  this  manure ;  and  the  rapidity 
of  vegetation,  otherwise  too  great,  is  by  this  substance  ren- 
dered still  greater.  Hence  all  fields,  where  this  manure  is 
employed,  are  peculiarly  exposed  to  blast.  For  a  few  years 
after  lands  are  dressed  with  it  the  evil  is  so  evident  to  the  eye 

y2 
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of  common  observation,  as  to  be  not  unfrequently  believed  to 
exist  by  some  farmers,  and  suspected  by  others.  Were  every 
season  hot  and  wet,  during  this  period,  it  would,  I  doubt  not, 
have  long  since  been  generally  realized  and  acknowledged. 
But  as  in  some  seasons  these  months  are  cool  and  dry,  and 
those  fields,  which  have  been  dressed  with  this  manure,  then 
yield  wheat  successfully ;  and  as  in  the  most  unfavourable  sea- 
sons, lands  dressed  in  a  different  manner  are  also  subjected 
to  the  blast,  the  question  has  hitherto  failed  of  any  answer, 
which  has  been  generally  satisfactory. 

The  reasons,  which  have  induced  me  to  adopt  the  opinion 
here  alleged,  are  principally  the  following :  — 

I.  All  the  lands  in  this  country,  which  were  not  too  wet, 
originally  yielded  wheat,  easily,  surely,  and,  so  far  as  they  were 
rich,  abundantly.  The  inhabitants  of  Northampton  for  many 
years  paid  their  public  tax  in  wheat ;  and  this  wheat  grew  on 
the  very  lands,  where  for  a  long  period  it  has  been  supposed 
to  be  so  uncertain  an  object  of  culture  as  to  be  scarcely  worth 
the  attempt,  i.  e.  on  intervals. 

II.  New  lands  yield  wheat  perfectly  well  in  most  parts  of 
this  country  at  the  present  time.  Some  farmers  believe,  that 
there  is  such  a  change  wrought  by  time,  either  in  the  climate 
or  in  the  soil,  independently  of  the  proper  effects  of  culture, 
that  the  blast  is  to  be  attributed  to  this  change.  Although 
this  is  a  mere  supposition,  supported  by  no  evidence,  it  has 
still  had  its  weight.  But  it  is  entirely  refuted  by  the  fact  men- 
tioned under  this  head.  Lands  in  the  same  circumstances 
yield  wheat  as  abundantly  at  the  present  time  as  at  any  former 
period.  It  deserves  to  be  remarked,  that  all  the  intervals 
along  the  Connecticut  have  furnished  sure  crops  of  this  grain 
for  a  considerable  time  after  they  first  began  to  be  cultivated. 

III.  Lands  dressed  with  ashes  now  furnish  fine  crops  of 
wheat,  which  is  rarely  or  never  blasted.  The  only  reason  why 
the  crops  on  new  lands  are  so  safe  from  the  blast  is,  that  they 
are  covered  with  vegetable  mould,  another  name  for  vegeta- 
ble manure  ;  and,  so  long  as  the  efficacy  of  this  manure  lasts, 
are  dressed  with  no  other.  It  is  the  universal  tendency  of 
this  mould  to  produce  great  crops  ;  but  it  produces  them  by  a 
gradual  and  moderate  vegetation.  Ashes,  which  are  the  same 
manure  in  another  form,   produce  the  same   effect^in  exactly 
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the  same  manner.  Accordingly,  although  the  crop  of  wheat, 
yielded  by  grounds  dressed  with  ashes,  is  abundant ;  yet  the 
stalk  is  firm  and  strong ;  much  stronger  but  much  shorter  than 
that  produced  by  animal  manure,  and  equally  safe  from  lodg- 
ing and  blasting,  as  that  which  grows  on  vegetable  mould. 

It  ought  to  be  observed,  that  in  grounds  where  the  vegeta- 
ble mould  is  very  deep  and  abundant,  wheat  grows  so  rapidly 
as  to  be  universally  blasted.  That  this  effect  is  solely  de- 
rived from  the  redundance  of  this  manure  is  certain,  because 
the  same  lands  after  the  cultivation  of  a  few  years  yield  wheat 
perfectly  well. 

IV.  In  various  instances,  which  have  fallen  within  my 
knowledge,  wheat,  sown  after  clover,  has  been  perfectly  free 
from  any  injury  by  the  blast :  and  that  on  intervals,  and  other 
lands  most  liable  to  this  injury.  Here  vegetable  manure  has 
been  employed  in  another  form  ;  yet  the  same  effect  has  been 
produced. 

Y.  Lands  dressed  with  gypsum  have  been  equally  favoura-  ' 
ble  to  wheat.     This  good  effect  has,  however,  been  commonly 
produced  through  the  medium  of  clover ;  the  gypsum  having 
been  first  employed  for  the  production  of  this  plant,   and   the 
wheat  having  been  sown  after  the  clover  had  been  ploughed  in. 

VI.  Fields,  manured  with  the  white  fish,  have  yielded  wheat, 
universally,  in  great  abundance,  and  with  almost  absolute  cer- 
tainty. This  is  indeed  animal  manure  also ;  but  very  different 
from  that,  which  I  have  intended  by  this  phrase  above ;  viz. 
that  of  the  stable  and  barn-yard.  The  white-fish  is  a  species 
of  herring,  very  fat  and  oily,  and  remarkably  favourable  to 
vegetation  of  every  kind,  which  is  the  object  either  of  agri- 
culture or  horticulture.  I  have  mentioned  this  fact  to  show, 
that  the  evil  complained  of  has  its  origin  neither  in  the  soil 
nor  in  the  climate ;  but  in  the  particular  mode  of  cultivation, 
which  I  have  mentioned  as  its  proper  cause. 

VII.  The  lands  in  Pennsylvania,  which  yield  plentiful 
crops  of  wheat,  are  regularly  dressed  with  lime  or  gypsum ; 
and  neither  here,  nor  in  those  old  settlements  in  the  state  of 
New- York,  where  this  grain  is  least  exposed  to  the  blast,  are 
cattle  very  numerous.  Of  course,  the  kind  of  manure,  which 
I  suppose  to  be  noxious  to  this  plant,  cannot  abound  in  these 
countries.     I  am  informed  also,   that   where  this  manure  is 
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used  it  is  generally  mixed  with  other  substances  in  a  compost ; 
and  converted,  either  partly  or  wholly,  into  mould,  before  it  is 
employed  as  a  dressing.  It  ought  also  to  be  observed,  that  a 
great  part  of  the  wheat  lands  in  these  countries  are  clay ;  and 
that  the  process  of  vegetation  may  be  therefore  materially  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  exists  in  New- England,  where  the  soil 
is  principally  loam  with  a  mixture  of  gravel.  It  is  however 
said,  that  in  Pennsylvania  their  crops  fail  where  they  are  un- 
able to  dress  their  lands  with  lime  or  gypsum.  It  is  also  said, 
that  the  lands  along  the  Mohawk  river,  which  have  heretofore 
yielded  wheat  with  great  certainty,  as  well  as  luxuriance,  are 
gradually  becoming  less  and  less  fitted  for  this  kind  of  culture. 

I  have  been  informed,  that  at  Newbury  they  have  lately 
adopted  a  new  kind  of  husbandry,  by  means  of  which  the  crops 
of  wheat  are  no  less  sure  and  prosperous  than  they  were 
formerly.  What  this  mode  is,  I  have  not,  however,  been  able 
to  learn. 

In  my  own  belief,  animal  manure  produces  this  noxious 
effect  long  after  it  has  ceased  to  enrich  the  soil.  Although  its 
influence  has  in  this  case  become  small,  yet,  so  far  as  it  ex- 
tends, it  is  mischievous ;  and  may  at  the  dangerous  period 
above  mentioned  accelerate  a  growth,  at  least  sufficiently 
rapid  otherwise,  so  as  to  produce  the  evil  in  question.  Thus 
I  consider  grounds,  long  devoted  to  pasturage,  as  being  in- 
jurious to  the  culture  of  wheat  as  really,  though  in  a  less  de- 
gree, as  those  which  are  manured  from  the  stable  in  form. 

It  ought,  however,  to  be  observed,  that  since  the  Hessian 
fly  has  rendered  it  impossible  to  cultivate  what  is  here  called 
the  white  bald  wheat,  we  have  lost  the  species  best  fitted  for 
the  soil  and  climate  of  New-England,  as  well  as  that  which 
furnished  the  best  bread.  All  the  substitutes  for  this  wheat 
have  yielded  inferior  crops ;  have  been  more  exposed  to  the 
blast ;  have  been  more  injured  by  the  frost ;  have  weighed  less ; 
and  have  been  of  an  inferior  quality. 

Should  these  observations  be  allowed  to  merit  the  attention 
of  farmers  in  this  country,  it  would  certainly  be  worth  an  ex- 
periment to  see  how  far  the  use  of  vegetable  and  mineral  ma- 
nures would  remedy  this  very  serious  evil.  Were  lands,  in- 
tended for  the  culture  of  wheat,  to  be  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose during  a  considerable  period  ;  were  clover,  or  other  vege- 
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table  substances,  or,  where  they  can  be  obtained,  mineral 
manures  to  be  alone  employed  as  the  means  of  enriching 
the  soil,  I  am  persuaded  my  countrymen  would  again  see 
their  crops  of  this  grain  not  less  sure,  less  abundant,  nor  less 
general,  than  they  were  in  former  times. 

The  people  of  Newbury  appear  to  have  cut  down  their  fo- 
rests with  an  improvident  hand :  an  evil  but  too  common  in 
most  parts  of  this  country.  Unhappily  it  is  an  increasing  evil, 
and  may  hereafter  put  a  final  stop  to  the  progress  of  popula- 
tion, long  before  it  will  have  reached  to  the  natural  acme.  Al- 
most every  person  complains  of  this  imprudence,  and  yet  not 
a  single  efficacious  nor  hopeful  measure  is  adopted  to  lessen, 
or  even  to  check  it.  A  farmer,  when  employed  in  cutting 
down  a  grove,  rarely  remembers,  that  it  will  require  thirty 
years  to  furnish  on  the  same  spot  wood  fit  for  fuel,  and  sixty 
to  yield  that  which  will  become  useful  timber.  As  rarely  does 
he  recollect,  that  the  boughs  and  branches,  which  he  leaves  to 
perish  on  the  ground,  would  supply  warmth  to  one  or  two  in- 
digent families.  Forecast  is  certainly  no  predominant  trait  in 
the  character  of  man ;  else  an  evil  of  this  magnitude  would 
create  very  serious  apprehensions. 

About  the  year  1782,  a  spring  was  discovered  in  this  town- 
ship, winch,  it  is  said,  ceases  to  flow  for  some  time,  once  in 
every  two  or  three  years.  When  its  waters  are  left  to  settle, 
they  are  covered  with  a  yellow  pellicle,  and  emit  a  strong  sul- 
phureous odour.  No  attempt,  within  my  knowledge,  has  been 
made  to  use  them  medicinally. 

The  scenery,  presented  to  the  eye  of  a  traveller  as  he  passes 
through  this  town,  everywhere  demands  his  observation. 
Among  other  fine  objects,  Moosehillock,  or  Moosheelock,  is 
peculiarly  interesting.  This  noble  eminence  ascends,  as  I 
should  judge,  not  less  than  4,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
ocean ;  and  is  probably  higher  than  any  mountain  in  New- 
England,  except  the  White  Mountains.  Its  form  is  majestic ; 
and  the  point  of  view,  in  which  it  is  seen  from  this  spot,  is  as 
advantageous  as  can  be  conceived. 

Newbury  contained,  in  1790,  873  inhabitants  ;  in  1800, 
1,424 ;  and,  in  1810,  1,363. 

Bradford  is  a  continuation  of  the  same  soil  and  scenery. 
Along  the  road  it  is  inferior  in  both  respects  to  Newbury, 
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but  in  the  interior  the  soil  is  said  to  be  particularly  productive. 
It  contains  a  small,  pleasant  village,  built  on  a  handsome  plain, 
with  a  decent  church  in  the  centre. 

Of  Fairlee  we  saw  very  little,  and  nothing  particularly  in- 
teresting, except  the  fine  bluffs,  mentioned  in  the  description 
of  Orford.  The  soil  is  said  to  be  inferior  to  that  of  Bradford 
and  the  surface  of  the  interior  to  be  rough  and  broken. 

Bradford  contained,  in  1790,  654  inhabitants;  in  1800, 
1,064;  and,  in  1810,  1,302. 

Fairlee  contained,  in  1790,  463  inhabitants.  In  1796  it 
was  divided  into  two  towhships,  named  East  and  West-Fairlee ; 
the  former  of  which  contained,  in  1800,  386  inhabitants,  and 
the  latter  381.  In  1810,  both  the  townships  contained  983  in- 
habitants. 

From  Fairlee  we  crossed  to  Orford  on  a  neat  bridge,  con- 
sisting of  one  very  obtuse  arch  supported  by  trestles.  This,  at 
the  date  of  our  journey,  was  the  northernmost  structure  of  the 
kind  on  Connecticut  river. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 


: 


LETTER   X. 


Keene. 


Dear  Sir; 

We  left  Orford  on  Saturday,  October  8th,  and  rode 
to  Dartmouth,  where  we  continued  until  Monday  morning'. 
We  then  pursued  our  journey,  and  arrived  at  Charleston  the 
same  evening.  On  Tuesday,  the  11th,  we  proceeded  to 
Keene,  through  Walpole  and  a  corner  of  Surrey.  The  road, 
immediately  from  the  village  of  Walpole,  ascends  a  lofty  emi- 
nence ;  a  part  of  the  chain  of  mountains,  which  passes  on  to 
the  north  from  Mount  Toby  in  Sunderland,  and  appears  to 
blend  itself  with  other  spurs  from  the  Lyme  range,  north  of  the 
township  of  Claremont.  At  Walpole,  this  ridge  is  ascended 
with  no  other  difficulty  than  what  is  derived  from  its  height; 
the  acclivity  being  sufficiently  gradual  to  admit  of  the  passage 
of  waggons  heavily  loaded  ;  but  the  height  will  always  render 
the  ascent  very  toilsome  and  discouraging  to  travellers.  Nor 
is  the  descent  very  pleasant.  Beside  its  vast  length,  it  is  in 
various  places  sufficiently  steep  to  be  uncomfortable.  The 
summit,  however,  presents  a  very  noble  prospect.  Immedi- 
ately beneath  the  eye  lies  the  Connecticut  valley  on  the  west, 
and  that  of  the  Ashuelot  on  the  east.  The  latter  is  about 
nine  miles  in  length,  and  magnificently  bounded  by  the  range  of 
Mount  Washington,  a  long  succession  of  lofty  and  varied  emi- 
nences ;  far  above  all  which,  at  the  distance  of  twenty  miles 
from  the  spectator,  ascends  the  conical  summit  of  Monadnoc,  at 
the  height  of  3,254  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean.  A  finer 
object  can  scarcely  be  conceived ;  nor  a  position  in  which  it 
could  be  more  advantageously  seen.  Westward  is  spread  the 
Connecticut,  bordered  by  intervals  on  both  sides,  together 
with  the  cheerful  villages  of  Walpole  and  Westminster,  lying 
in  a  basin  about  nine  miles  in  length,  and  terminated  on  the 
north  by  the  Fall  Mountain,  a  promontory  of  the  boldest  figure. 
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Beyond  the  hills,  which  for  eighteen  or  twenty  miles  form  the 
eastern  division  of  Vermont  in  this  quarter,  ascends  the  Green 
Mountain  range,  an  immense  chain  of  magnificent  elevations, 
gradually  receding  from  the  sight.  Among  these  the  moun- 
tain in  Stratton,  and  Killington  Peak,  are  distinguished  for 
their  sublimity. 

After  we  had  ascended  these  hills,  we  found  the  road  in 
the  valley  smooth  and  agreeable. 

Keene  is  very  pleasantly  situated  on  the  tongue  of  land  be- 
tween the  two  principal  branches  of  the  Aslmelot.  The  valley, 
in  which  it  is  built,  extends,  as  we  were  informed,  from  north 
to  south,  about  forty  miles  in  length.  To  the  eye,  in  these 
directions,  it  is  unlimited.  The  lands  in  this  township  are  di- 
vided into  hills,  plains,  and  intervals,  and  are  rich  in  all  these 
varieties,  yielding  grass,  flax,  and  every  species  of  grain  in 
abundance.  Gypsum  within  a  few  years  has  been  used  on 
these  grounds  with  a  success  exceeding  the  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations. The  intervals  on  both  branches  of  the  Ashuelot 
are  extensive,  and  undoubtedly  allured  the  first  settlers  hither 
at  an  early  and  dangerous  period. 

The  town  is  chiefly  built  on  three  streets,  the  principal  one 
running  north  and  south,  the  others  meeting  it,  but  not  cross- 
ing it,  at  right  angles.  At  a  little  distance  from  the  main 
street,  eastward,  runs  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Ashuelot : 
the  other  branch  is  somewhat  more  remote.  Both  are  sprightly 
streams ;  and,  while  they  furnish  seats  for  various  kinds  of 
water-works,  add  not  a  little  to  the  cheerful  aspect  of  the  sur- 
rounding region.  The  houses  were  generally  neat ;  but  in 
1810  I  found  the  town  greatly  improved  by  the  addition  of 
many  new  buildings,  several  of  them  in  a  very  handsome  style, 
and  ornamented  with  elegant  appendages. 

Keene  is  the  shire  town  of  the  county  of  Cheshire.  The 
courts  are  alternately  holden  here  and  at  Charlestown.  Both 
the  church  and  the  court-house  are  good  buildings,  and  ju- 
diciously placed  at  the  head  of  the  main  street.  The  inha- 
bitants almost  all  belong  to  one  Presbyterian  congregation, 
a  few  are  Methodists,  and  a  few  are  Baptists.  As  a  body, 
they  have  the  reputation  of  being  industrious,  orderly,  moral, 
and  prosperous. 

Keene  has  been  long  esteemed  the  prettiest  village,  as  it  is 
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unquestionably  the  largest  in  the  western  parts  of  New- 
Hampshire.  At  a  subsequent  visit,  I  thought  it  one  of  the 
pleasantest  inland  towns  which  I  had  seen. 

I  lodged  in  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  H.,  the  minister  of 
the  place.  The  spirit  of  Christianity,  so  generally  and  de- 
lightfully visible  in  the  houses  of  almost  all  clergymen  in  this 
country,  and  those  of  very  many  laymen  also,  was  here  ren- 
dered peculiarly  agreeable  by  an  unusual  mixture  of  openness, 
simplicity,  kindness,  and  candour.  My  reception  was  in  a 
marked  degree  hospitable.  The  conversation  was  intelligent, 
cheerful,  and  evangelical ;  and  the  conduct  of  the  whole  family 
a  happy  exhibition  of  the  Christian  character.  Could  licentious 
men  once  understand  the  nature  of  those  emotions  which 
religion  inspires  in  society,  or  even  in  solitude,  they  would 
hasten  to  partake  of  such  a  feast,  and  no  longer  satiate  them- 
selves upon  garbage. 

A  part  of  the  evening,  accompanied  by  Mr.  H.,  I  spent  in 

visiting  the  Rev.  Mr.  S ,  the  minister  of  Dublin,  which 

lies  about  sixteen  miles  east  of  Keene.  By  many  this  gentle- 
man would  be  styled  a  humourist.  He  has  collected  a  con- 
siderable number  of  pictures,  and  other  objects  of  curiosity, 
every  one  of  which  is  either  itself  remarkable  for  some  pecu- 
liarity, or  connected  with  something  else  of  the  same  nature, 
of  which  it  was  the  memorial,  or  the  illustration.  With  a  vein 
of  good  sense,  and  considerable  attainments  in  learning,  Mr.  S. 
unites  that  peculiar  cast  of  thinking,  which  sees  most  objects 
in  a  light  in  which  they  are  rarely,  if  at  all,  seen  by  others. 
This  gives  a  characteristical  novelty  to  his  observations ;  and, 
added  to  a  native  and  innocent  sportiveness,  renders  his  con- 
versation particularly  agreeable.  He  is  esteemed,  and  de- 
servedly, a  very  worthy  minister ;  and  is  eminently  distin- 
guished by  his  beneficence.  Possessed  of  an  independent 
fortune,  he  communicates  the  benefits  of  it  very  humanely  and 
liberally  to  those  around  him.  Particularly,  he  has  given 
5,000  dollars  to  his  parishioners,  as  a  perpetual  fund  for  the 
support  of  a  congregational  minister  in  Dublin.  To  this  town 
he  rides  weekly,  preaches  on  the  sabbath,  and  at  other  times 
occasionally,  and  performs  all  the  duties  of  a  clergyman.  All 
this  he  does  for  a  small  salary,  the  chief  part  of  which,  and 
not  improbably  the  whole,  he  distributes  in  acts  of  charity. 
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You  will  not  wonder,   therefore,  that  he  is  greatly  respected 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Dublin. 

Mr.  S.  has  purchased  a  house  in  Keene,  for  the  purpose, 
as  I  suspect,  of  passing  his  declining  days  in  intelligent  and 
agreeable  society.  In  this  respect  he  bears  a  distant  resem- 
blance to  the  non-resident  clergymen  of  England;  and  is  the 
only  person  in  New- England,  of  whom  I  ever  heard,  who  ap- 
proximated so  nearly  to  this  character. 

The  settlement  of  Keene  began  in  1738.  From  that  time 
until  the  peace  of  Paris  the  inhabitants  had  their  full  share  of 
Indian  incursions.  In  1745,  the  savages  attempted  to  take  by 
surprise  a  small  fort,  erected  here  for  the  protection  of  the  in- 
habitants. They  were,  however,  discovered,  and  after  a  skir- 
mish with  the  garrison  thought  it  prudent  to  retire.  They 
killed  one  man,  took  another,  stabbed  a  woman,  and  burnt 
several  buildings,  in  the  ashes  of  which  were  found,  partially 
consumed,  many  bones  belonging  to  their  own  slain.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  attack,  the  inhabitants  of  Keene  and  Swan- 
sey,  or,  as  they  were  then  called,  of  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Ashuelot,  and  of  Winchester  also,  deserted  their  habitations, 
and  in  1747  they  were  chiefly  burnt  by  the  Indians.  In  the 
year  1755,  when  many  of  them  had  returned,  the  savages  at- 
tacked the  fort  a  second  time.  Their  number  was  great,  and 
the  onset  violent.  But  Captain  Sims,  their  commander,  de- 
fended it  with  such  gallantry  and  perseverance,  that,  after 
burning  several  buildings,  killing  the  cattle,  and  destroying 
other  property  of  the  inhabitants,  they  withdrew.  This  was  in 
June.  In  July  they  invaded  the  town  again,  but  with  little 
success ;  and  this  seems  to  have  been  the  last  incursion  made 
upon  the  Ashuelot. 

Keene  was  incorporated  in  1753  ;  and,  in  1755,  contained 
756  inhabitants  ;  in  1790,  1,314  ;  in  1800,  1,645  ;  in  1810, 
1,646. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 


LETTER    XL 


Swansey.     Winchester.     The  Ashuelot.    Miller  s  River  and 
Falls.    Montague.     Sunderland.    Mount  Toby.     Cave. 

Dear  Sir  ; 

On  Wednesday,  October  13th,  we  rode  through 
Swansey,  Winchester,  and  Northfield,  to  the  canal  in  Mon- 
tague. We  lost  our  road  soon  after  we  began  the  journev, 
and  in  this  manner  made  the  distance  about  thirty-eight  or 
thirty-nine  miles,  although  in  the  direct  course,  which  lies 
along  the  Ashuelot,  it  is  not  more  than  thirty-five.  The 
country  is  level,  and  the  road  generally  good. 

Swansey  is  in  every  respect  inferior  to  Keene ;  the  soil,  the 
cultivation,  the  houses  (a  good  number  of  which  are  decent), 
and  the  prospects.  The  town,  situated  in  the  valley  of  the 
Ashuelot,  where  the  expansion  is  about  a  mile  in  breadth, 
and  the  river  bordered  by  some  well-appearing  intervals,  is 
rather  a  pretty  settlement,  and  the  inhabitants  are  apparently 
in  comfortable  circumstances.  There  are,  also,  along  the  road 
many  good  farmers'  houses. 

Winchester  is  not  materially  distinguished  from  Swansey  by 
any  thing  which  was  visible  to  us,  except  that  the  town,  if  it 
may  be  called  such,  consists  of  a  much  smaller  number  of  houses, 
and  those  much  better.  Several  of  them  exhibited  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  taste,  and  appeared  as  if  they  were  the 
residences  of  polished  people.  At  Winchester  the  Ashuelot 
turns  almost  at  right  angles,  from  its  general  direction  to  the 
west.  This  river  rises  in  the  Sunnapee  mountains  in  Fishers- 
field  :  and  running  through  Washington,  Stoddard,  the  skirts 
of  Westmoreland,  Keene,  Swansey,  Winchester,  and  Hins- 
dale, empties  its  waters  into  those  of  the  Connecticut.  Its 
length  is  not  far  from  fifty  miles.  In  Swansey  and  Winchester 
its  current  is  slow,  and  its  waters  are  deeply  coloured. 
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Swansey  contained,  in  1775,  647  inhabitants;  in  1790, 
1,157 ;  in  1800,  1,271 ;  in  1810,  1,400. 

Winchester  contained,  in  1775,  738  inhabitants;  in  1790, 
1,209 ;  in  1800,  1,413 ;  in  1810,  1,478. 

From  Winchester  the  road  ascends  the  eastern  side  of  the 
range  of  Mount  Toby.  Both  the  ascent  and  the  descent  are 
steep  and  difficult,  and  the  whole  passage  is  disagreeable. 
On  the  western  side  we  were,  however,  presented  with  a 
spacious  prospect  of  the  Connecticut  valley,  the  river  flowing 
through  the  midst  of  it,  its  fine  intervals,  and  the  magnificent 
mountains  by  which  the  valley  is  bounded. 

The  ride  from  Northfield  to  Miller's  river,  in  the  border  of 
Montague,  is  very  pleasant.  The  river  is  in  full  view  through- 
out a  great  part  of  the  distance.  Immediately  beyond  it  is  a 
chain  of  elegant  intervals  in  the  township  of  Gill.  From  these 
ascends  a  gradual  and  very  beautiful  slope  to  the  foot  of 
Deerfield  Mountain,  here  descending  into  a  succession  of 
hills  of  a  very  moderate  elevation.  Beyond  them,  in  a  valley 
of  considerable  length,  by  which  the  range  is  intersected,  ap- 
pears a  handsome  white  church,  in  a  very  picturesque  situation. 
We  crossed  Miller's  river  on  a  bridge  formed  of  a  single  arch. 
This  stream,  originally  known  by  the  name  of  Payquage,  is 
one  of  the  seven  principal  tributary  streams  of  the  Connecticut 
from  the  east.  Its  chief  source  is  Monomenoc  pond  in  the 
town  of  Rindge,  in  New-Hampshire.  Hence  it  runs  a  south- 
western course,  about  thirty-five  miles  through  the  north-wes- 
tern part  of  the  county  of  Worcester,  and  the  north-eastern  of 
the  county  of  Hampshire,  until  it  joins  the  Connecticut  in 
the  borders  of  Montague  and  Northfield.  Immediately  below 
the  bridge  is  a  fall,  furnishing  excellent  mill  seats,  which 
are  occupied  by  several  mills.  These  are  uniformly  sup- 
plied with  an  abundance  of  water,  and  wear  the  aspect  of 
great  activity  and  business,  particularly  in  the  sawing  of 
timber. 

Almost  immediately  below  the  bridge,  the  road  to  the  canal 
turns  to  the  west  through  a  forested  pine  plain,  and  proceeds 
in  this  direction  about  four  miles,  the  distance  to  which  the 
Connecticut  bends  westward  in  this  quarter.  We  arrived  at 
the  place  of  our  destination  in  the  beginning  of  the  evening, 
and  found  verv  indifferent  accommodations. 
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The  next  morning  we  mounted  our  horses,  and  rode  to 
Miller's  Falls,  about  two  miles  higher  up  the  river.  These 
falls  consist  of  two  shelves,  and  a  succession  of  rocks,  com- 
mencing above  the  northern  shelf,  extending  below  the  south- 
ern, and  spreading  through  the  interval  between  them.  The 
whole  bed  is  about  eight  miles  in  length,  and  is  formed  by  the 
base  of  Deerfield  mountain,  which  throughout  this  distance 
spreads  across  the  river.  The  whole  descent  is  sixty-two 
feet ;  and  that  at  the  principal  fall  fourteen.  Here  is  erected 
a  dam,  seventeen  feet  in  height,  and  nine  hundred  and 
seventy-two  in  length,  built  from  the  eastern  bank  to  the 
island,  which  is  four  rods  in  extent,  and  from  the  island  to  the 
western  bank.  The  western  direction  of  the  river  ceases  a 
little  below  the  dam,  where  it  turns  again  to  the  south ;  and 
after  passing  Greenfield  bridge,  a  little  more  than  two  miles 
from  the  dam,  bends  again  towards  the  east,  and  continues 
this  direction  till  it  reaches  the  general  line  of  its  current. 

Just  above  the  dam  begins  a  canal,  which  is  two  miles  and 
seven  furlongs  in  length,  and  about  twenty-feet  in  breadth. 
It  contains  nine  locks.  The  first,  after  the  guard  lock,  has  a 
descent  of  six  feet,  the  other  seven  of  eight  feet  each. 

These  works  were  projected  with  sanguine  hopes,  and  ex- 
ecuted with  great  expense ;  but  they  have  failed  in  a  con- 
siderable measure  of  their  intended  effect.  The  dam  was 
originally  leaky,  and  cannot,  without  great  difficulty,  be  tho- 
roughly repaired.  Hence,  when  the  river  is  low,  there  is  not 
sufficient  water  to  fill  the  canal,  and  enable  the  boats  to  pro- 
ceed. Besides,  the  dam  is  not  high  enough  to  cover  with 
the  back-water  all  the  rapids  above,  nor  sufficiently  to  slacken 
the  current  for  the  convenient  passage  of  boats  up  the  stream. 
The  proprietors  have,  therefore,  been  obliged  to  build  a  se- 
cond dam  on  the  northern  shelf,  about  four  miles  higher  up, 
which  is  also  passed  by  a  canal  with  locks.  This  I  did  not  see, 
and  therefore  cannot  describe.  The  disappointment  attending 
these  works,  and  those  at  South-Hadley,  has  been  a  serious 
misfortune  to  the  proprietors,  and  a  source  of  not  a  little  re- 
gret to  the  community  *. 


*  I  am  informed,  that  all  the  defects,  mentioned  in  the  paragraph  above, 
have  been  remedied. 
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The  point  of  land,  which  fills  up  this  arch  of  the  river,  be- 
came, soon  after  the  erection  of  these  works,  a  subject  of  spe- 
culation. A  considerable  piece  of  ground  was  bought  here, 
laid  out  into  house-lots,  and  destined  to  be  the  scite  of  a  con- 
siderable town.  A  few  buildings  were  erected,  and  a  few 
others  begun,  never  to  be  finished.  Happily  the  bubble  broke 
almost  as  soon  as  it  was  blown,  as  a  number  of  half-built  and 
already  ruinous  edifices  testify.  I  was  informed,  that  sanguine 
hopes  were  entertained  of  establishing  here,  on  a  considerable 
scale,  both  trade  and  manufactures.  I  should  almost  as  soon 
have  expected  to  see  such  establishments  upon  the  beach, 
which  borders  the  south  shore  of  Long-Island.  The  soil  is 
barren,  the  region  solitary  and  desolate,  and  not  a  motive, 
either  natural  or  adventitious,  can  be  found  within  the  limits  of 
the  horizon,  to  encourage  adventure,  or  awaken  expectation. 

After  having  surveyed  these  works,  we  returned  directly 
back  to  our  road,  and,  passing  through  the  limits  of  Monta- 
gue, left  it  again  to  proceed  to  Shutesbury. 

The  township  of  Montague  is  naturally  divided  into  the 
mountain,  a  part  of  the  Mount  Toby  range  on  the  east,  a 
slope  at  its  base,  about  two  miles  in  breadth,  and  tolerably 
good  land,  and  an  extensive  yellow  pine  plain  on  the  west, 
covered  with  a  lean,  miserable  soil.  It  is  distributed,  so  far 
as  it  is  cultivated  at  all,  into  plantations. 

Montague  includes  a  considerable  congregation ;  and,  in 
1790,  contained  150  houses,  and  906  inhabitants.  In  1800, 
the  number  amounted  to  1,222 ;  and,  in  1810,  to  934. 

Immediately  south  of  Montague  lies  Sunderland,  a  town- 
ship formed  of  a  tract  on  Mount  Toby  (a  noble  eminence 
about  two  miles  east  of  the  Connecticut),  a  plain  at  its  foot, 
and  a  considerable  interval,  commencing  within  the  town  plat, 
and  extending  several  miles  to  the  south.  A  part  of  the  last 
division  is  good  land ;  most  of  the  rest  is  ordinary.  The  agri- 
culture of  Sunderland  has  been  much  improved  within  these 
few  years  by  the  use  of  gypsum. 

The  town  is  chiefly  built  on  a  single  street,  running  parallel 
to  the  river.  Its  inhabitants  are  sober,  orderly,  moral,  econo- 
mical, and  moderately  industrious.  It  is  improving  in  its  ap- 
pearance ;  but  leaves  on  the  mind  of  a  traveller  a  strong  sense 
of  still  and  sequestered  life. 


MOUNT    TOBY. 

Mount  Toby  is  chiefly  composed  of  Breccia,  or  pudding- 
stone.  The  matrix  is  a  thinly  stratified  sand-stone  of  a  fine 
texture,  moderately  hard,  and  stained  by  iron,  from  a  dull  red- 
dish brown  to  a  rusty  purple.  The  strata  on  the  western  side 
decline  towards  the  east,  generally  at  angles  with  a  horizontal 
line,  varying  from  twenty  to  thirty  degrees.  The  plums,  or 
stones,  embosomed  by  the  matrix,  are  exactly  of  the  same 
kinds,  which  are  found  everywhere  in  the  earth  adjacent,  and 
are  siliceous,  argillaceous,  or  sand-stone.  All  of  them  are 
washed  and  rounded  like  the  stones  at  the  bottom  of  a  stream, 
or  on  a  beach  of  the  ocean. 

This  mountain  appears  evidently  to  have  undergone  a  vio- 
lent shock.  A  numerous  succession  of  fissures,  either  de- 
scending obliquely,  or  approximating  to  a  horizontal  direction, 
are  for  several  miles  visible  on  its  sides.  These  are  every- 
where so  posited  and  figured,  as  to  impress  strongly  on  the 
mind  a  suspicion,  that  the  mountain  at  some  remote  period 
settled  down  with  a  declension  towards  the  north,  and  rent 
asunder  in  an  infinite  multitude  of  places  the  texture,  which 
bound  its  several  parts  together.  As  you  proceed  from  the 
town  toward  the  north  a  few  miles,  there  are  seen,  at  the 
base,  collections  of  rocks,  lying  in  the  most  absolute  confu- 
sion, as  if  shaken  down  from  the  side  or  summit  by  the  con- 
vulsion, which  dislocated  the  whole  mass. 

About  four  miles  north  of  the  town  there  are  still  more  strik- 
ing proofs  of  such  a  convulsion.  Here,  on  the  ridge  of  the 
mountain,  greatly  inferior,  however,  to  the  highest  elevation, 
there  is  a  cave,  extending  quite  through.  I  visited  it  in  1790, 
and  will  communicate  to  you  the  result  of  my  observations. 

It  is  entered  at  the  side,  about  thirty  feet  above  the  bottom. 
On  the  west  the  opening  is  barely  wide  enough  to  admit  a 
large  man  without  difficulty.  Its  depth,  as  I  measured  it  with 
a  cord,  is  seventy  feet ;  the  length,  as  measured  by  my  steps, 
one  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  or  twelve  rods.  The  breadth, 
which  is  greatest  at  the  bottom,  is,  as  I  judged,  from  two  feet 
to  twenty.  It  is  formed  by  two  vast  rocks,  which  seem  to 
have  been  originally  united,  and  were  probably  separated  by 
the  shock  mentioned  above. 

At  the  top  we  found  a  small  aperture,  about  two  feet  wide, 
and  about  four  long,  formed  by  the  washing  away  of  the  earth 
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at  the  uppermost  part  of  the  rift,  and  here  customarily  called 
the  window.  By  the  same  cause  it  will  probably  be  increased 
in  length  hereafter.  This  chasm  gives  not  the  least  percep- 
tible light  at  the  bottom  of  the  cavern  ;  nor  would  its  existence 
be  mistrusted,  unless  by  a  person  looking  upward  from  the 
spot,  which  is  perpendicularly  beneath. 

After  we  had  entered,  the  darkness,  except  a  few  feet 
around  our  torch,  was  perfect ;  and  seemed  as  if  it  might  be 
palpable.  A  silence,  profound  and  drear,  was  interrupted 
only  by  the  falling  of  drops  of  water  from  the  sides  of  the 
cavern.  These,  derived  from  the  condensation  of  vapour  on 
the  sides,  descended  as  often  as  once  in  a  second ;  and  by  the 
distinctness,  with  which  they  were  heard,  enhanced  the  idea  of 
absolute  silence  beyond  any  conception,  which  I  had  before 
entertained.  The  gloom  at  the  same  time  unchangeable, 
imagined  not  unnaturally  to  be  eternal,  and  dimly  illuminated 
by  the  glare  of  the  torch ;  the  astonishing  power,  indicated  by 
this  rent  of  the  mountain ;  and  the  wild  and  ragged  appear- 
ance of  the  cavern;  awakened  in  my  own  mind  unmingled 
solemnity  and  awe. 

We  left  the  cave  by  passing  through  the  aperture  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  ridge,  which  is  a  little  larger  than  that  on 
the  western,  and  is  about  the  same  distance  from  the  bottom. 
The  ascent  was  easy  and  convenient.  A  few  feet  north  is  a 
large  rift,  here  called  the  ditch.  Its  length,  as  I  paced  it,  is 
one  hundred  and  thirty  feet ;  its  breadth  at  the  top  ten,  at  the 
bottom  three  ;  and  its  depth,  measured  by  a  cord,  forty-five ; 
but,  as  there  was  snow  at  the  bottom,  the  depth  could  not  be 
exactly  determined.  The  rock,  which  forms  the  northern  side 
of  the  cave,  is  the  southern  side  of  the  ditch.  The  whole 
combined  appearance  of  these  rents  presented  to  my  own  mind 
convincing  evidence,  that  the  mountain  has  undergone  a  vio- 
lent concussion. 

When  I  visited  this  spot  in  October,  1806,  I  found  its 
appearance  materially  changed.  On  the  south  side  the  rocks 
had  fallen  down  in  considerable  numbers,  and  opened  a  new, 
winding,  and  disordered  passage,  or  arm,  if  I  may  call  it  such, 
of  the  principal  cavity,  several  rods  in  length.  The  window, 
according  to  conjecture,  mentioned  above,  had  become  much 
larger.     The  earth  and  stones,  which  had  fallen  from  the  two 
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ends  of  the  former  aperture,  had  considerably  raised  the  floor. 
In  this  manner  the  cavern  had  become  comparatively  light; 
and  the  gloomy  grandeur,  so  awful  and  impressive,  had  in  a 
great  measure  vanished.  By  a  late  mensuration,  it  is  said  the 
depth  of  the  cave  was  found  to  be  sixty-five  feet,  and  that  of 
the  ditch  forty-five. 

The  pudding-stone,  of  which  this  mountain  is  so  extensively 
composed,  extends  to  Hinsdale,  near  thirty  miles.  On  the 
north  side  of  a  mill-stream,  which  enters  Connecticut  river  in 
Northfield,  I  found  a  mass  of  this  stone  in  a  state  of  decompo- 
sition. A  considerable  part  of  it  had  already  become  earth. 
Other  parts  were  so  friable  as  to  be  easily  pulverized  between 
the  fingers.  Others  still  were  harder,  in  successive  degrees, 
until  they  reached  a  perfect  state  of  induration.  The  stones, 
imbedded  in  this  matrix,  are  of  every  rounded  form,  very 
various  in  their  colours,  and  of  every  size,  from  a  tenth  of  an 
inch  to  a  foot.  Out  of  the  softer  parts  of  the  matrix  I  took, 
without  any  difficulty,  several  small  stones,  each  of  which  left 
a  smooth  mould,  exactly  of  its  own  form ;  proving  that  the 
matrix  was  a  mere  enclosure,  and  never  united  to  it  by  any 
sensible  cohesion. 

Sunderland  includes  a  single  congregation.  In  the  year 
1790,  the  number  of  its  dwelling-houses  was  73,  and  of  its 
inhabitants  462.  In  1800,  the  number  of  houses  was  74,  and 
of  inhabitants  537.  In  1810,  the  number  of  inhabitants  was 
551. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 
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LETTER   XII. 


Shutesbury.     Ephraim  Pratt.     Amherst.     Judge 
Strong. 

Dear  Sir; 

In  our  journey  to  Shutesbury  we  rode  through  a 
country,  rough,  lean,  and  solitary;  lying-  principally  on  the 
range  of  Mount  Toby,  and  the  hills  which  connect  it  with  that 
of  the  White  Mountains.  The  inhabitants  were  few,  and 
thinly  scattered.  Generally,  also,  they  were  in  poor  circum- 
stances, and  without  any  apparent  hopes  of  advancing  to  bet- 
ter. Their  houses  were  bad  in  most  instances,  their  enclosures 
very  imperfect,  and  their  cultivation  wretched.  This  tract, 
before  it  reaches  the  borders  of  Shutesbury,  may  lie 
partly  in  Montague,  partly  in  Sunderland,  and  partly  in 
Leverett. 

The  object  of  our  journey  to  Shutesbury  was  to  see  a  man, 
named  Ephraim  Pratt,  very  far  advanced  in  age.  The  distance 
is  ten  miles.  We  arrived  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  found  the 
object  of  our  curiosity. 

He  was  born  at  Sudbury  (Massachusetts)  in  1687 ;  and  in 
one  month  from  the  date  of  our  arrival  (Wednesday,  Novem- 
ber 13th)  would  complete  his  one  hundred  and  sixteenth  year. 
He  was  of  middle  stature ;  firmly  built ;  plump,  but  not  en- 
cumbered with  flesh;  less  withered  than  multitudes  at  seventy; 
possessed  of  considerable  strength,  as  was  evident  from  the 
grasp  of  his  hand  and  the  sound  of  his  voice ;  and  without 
any  marks  of  extreme  age.  About  two  months  before  his 
sight  became  so  impaired,  that  he  was  unable  to  distinguish 
persons.  His  hearing,  also,  for  a  short  time  had  been  so  im- 
perfect, that  he  could  not  distinctly  hear  common  conversation. 
His  memory  was  still  vigorous,  his  understanding  sound,  and 
his  mind  sprightly  in  its  conceptions. 
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The  principal  part  of  the  time  which  I  was  in  the  house 
he  held  me  by  the  hand ;  cheerfully  answered  all  my  ques- 
tions ;  readily  gave  me  an  account  of  himself  in  such  parti- 
culars as  I  wished  to  know ;  observed  to  me,  that  my  voice 
indicated,  that  I  was  not  less  than  forty-five  years  of  age ; 
and  that  he  must  appear  very  old  to  me ;  adding,  however, 
that  some  men,  who  had  not  passed  their  seventieth  year,  pro- 
bably looked  almost,  or  quite,  as  old  as  himself.  The  remark 
was  certainly  just,  but  it  was  the  first  time,  that  I  had  heard 
persons,  who  had  reached  the  age  of  seventy,  considered  as 
being  young.  We  were  informed,  partly  by  himself  and 
partly  by  his  host,  that  he  had  been  a  labourious  man  all 
his  life ;  and  particularly,  that  he  had  mown  grass  one  hun- 
dred and  one  years  successively.  The  preceding  summer  he 
had  been  unable  to  perform  this  labour.  During  this  season 
his  utmost  effort  was  a  walk  of  half  a  mile.  In  this  walk  he 
stumbled  over  a  log,  and  fell.  Immediately  afterwards  he 
began  evidently  to  decline,  and  lost  in  a  considerable  degree 
both  his  sight  and  hearing.  In  the  summer  of  1802,  he 
walked  without  inconvenience  two  miles,  and  mowed  a  small 
quantity  of  grass. 

Throughout  his  life  he  had  been  uniformly  temperate. 
Ardent  spirits  he  rarely  tasted ;  cider  he  drank  at  times,  hut 
sparingly.  In  the  vigorous  periods  of  life  he  had  accustomed 
himself  to  eat  flesh,  but  much  more  abstemiously  than  most 
other  persons  in  this  country.  Milk,  which  had  always  been 
a  great  part,  was  now  the  whole  of  his  diet.  He  is  naturally 
cheerful,  and  humorous,  apparently  unsusceptible  of  tender 
emotions,  and  not  much  inclined  to  serious  thinking.  Accord- 
ing to  an  account,  which  he  gave  his  host,  he  made  a  public 
profession  of  religion  nearly  seventy  years  before  our  visit  to 
him ;  but  was  not  supposed  by  him,  nor  by  others  acquainted 
with  him,  to  be  a  religious  man.  He  conversed  easily,  and 
was  plainly  gratified  with  the  visits  and  conversation  of 
strangers.  When  he  was  ninety-three  years  old  he  made  a 
bargain  with  his  host  (who  told  us  the  story),  that  he  should 
support  him  during  the  remainder  of  his  life  for  £20. 

He  was  never  sick  but  once,  and  then  with  the  fever  and 
ague.     It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that  a  man  one 
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hundred  and  sixteen  years  old,  without  religion,  was  a  me- 
lancholy sight  to  me. 

Three  or  four  years  before  this  time  I  saw  in  a  newspaper 
an  advertisement,  written  by  a  person,  who  professed  and 
appeared  to  be  acquainted  with  him  and  his  concerns,  in 
which  it  was  said,  that  his  descendants,  some  of  whom  were 
of  the  fifth  generation,  amounted  probably  to  more  than 
1,500. 

Shutesbury  lies  on  the  western  side  of  the  Lyme  range. 
The  surface  is  not  very  uneven,  but  encumbered  with  rocks 
and  stones.  The  soil,  so  far  as  we  had  opportunities  to  see 
it,  is  moist,  and  of  an  indifferent  quality.  The  houses  on  our 
road  were  poor,  and  the  cultivation  bad.  We  passed  through 
the  skirts  of  the  township.  In  the  centre,  we  were  told,  every 
thing  wore  a  better  appearance. 

In  1790  Shutesbury  contained  117  houses,  and  674  inha- 
bitants. In  1800  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  930 ;  and, 
in  1810,  939. 

We  rode  from  Shutesbury  to  Amherst  in  the  evening,  and 
had  therefore  a  very  imperfect  opportunity  of  surveying  the 
country.  So  far  as  I  was  able  to  examine  it  before  the  dark- 
ness came  on,  which  was  about  half  the  distance,  it  grew  con- 
tinually better  in  surface,  soil,  and  appearance. 

The  next  morning  we  ascended  the  tower  of  the  church,  to 
take  a  view  of  the  third  great  expansion  in  the  valley  of  the 
Connecticut.  The  position  is  a  very  eligible  one  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  commanding  a  great  multitude  of  the  fine  objects,  which 
are  visible  from  the  summit  of  Mount  Holyoke.  That  part  of 
the  expansion,  which  is  south  of  Sugar-Loaf,  assumes  here  the 
form  of  a  regular,  elliptical  amphitheatre.  On  the  north-east 
it  is  bounded  by  the  mountains  of  Pelham,  high  elevations  in 
the  Lyme  range,  and  on  the  south-west  by  Pomeroy's  Moun- 
tain, a  striking  eminence  on  the  western  ridge  of  the  Green 
Mountain  range.  This  amphitheatre  is  about  twenty-four 
miles  in  length,  and  about  fifteen  in  breadth.  The  mountains, 
by  which  it  is  encircled,  and  the  varieties  of  scenery,  with 
which  its  area  is  filled  up,  form  one  of  the  most  impressive 
and  delightful  objects,  which  can  be  found  in  this  country. 

In  this  fine  collection  of  scenery  the  township  of  Amherst 
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holds  no  inferior  place.  A  handsomer  piece  of  ground,  com- 
posed of  hills  and  vallies,  is  rarely  seen ;  more  elegant  slopes, 
never.  The  lines,  by  which  they  are  limited,  are  formed  by 
an  exquisite  hand,  and  with  an  ease  and  grace,  which  art 
cannot  surpass.  An  agreeable  view  of  this  configuration  of 
elegant  surface  is  taken  from  the  great  road,  which  crosses 
the  southern  border  of  the  township,  under  Mount  Holyoke. 
The  soil  is  uncommonly  rich,  and  produces  every  thing,  which 
will  grow  in  this  climate.  The  agriculture  also  is  good,  and 
the  inhabitants,  as  a  body,  are  in  easy  circumstances.  Their 
houses  are  good  farmers'  habitations. 

In  the  year  1790  Amherst,  which  consists  of  two  parishes, 
contained  176  dwelling-houses,  and  1,233  inhabitants;  and 
in  1800  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  1,358 ;  and,  in  1810, 
1,469. 

In  Amherst  lived  the  Honourable  Simeon  Strong,  one  of 
the  judges  of  the  supreme  judicial  court  in  Massachusetts. 
This  gentleman  was  born  in  Northampton,  in  1735,  of  re- 
spectable and  virtuous  parents.  He  was  educated  at  Yale 
college,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  A.  B.  in  1756.  As  a 
scholar  he  was  distinguished  both  for  learning  and  science, 
and  for  his  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages 
obtained  the  Berkleian  premium.  In  early  life  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  and  pursued  the  em- 
ployment several  years  with  much  reputation.  Pulmonary 
affections,  however,  forced  him  to  relinquish  it,  and  induced 
him  to  tnrn  his  attention  to  the  study  of  law.  In  this  profes- 
sion he  was  educated  by  the  Hon.  John  Worthington  of 
Springfield,  respectfully  mentioned  in  a  former  part  of  these 
Letters.  At  the  bar  he  rose  deservedly  to  the  first  rank  of 
advocates,  and  might  be  said  with  truth  for  many  years  to  be 
engaged  in  almost  every  important  cause  in  his  native  county, 
and  in  many  in  those  of  Worcester  and  Berkshire.  His 
knowledge  of  law  was  profound  and  comprehensive,  his  dis- 
cernment remarkably  active,  and  his  reasoning  faculties  emi- 
nently vigorous.  He  was  a  metaphysician  by  nature,  possessing 
the  peculiar  discrimination  attached  to  that  name ;  yet  he  pos- 
sessed such  a  fund  of  common  sense  as  effectually  prevented 
him  from  pursuing  the  wiredrawn  subtleties  so  generally  re- 
lished and  adopted  by  men,  who  have  worn  this  name. 
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In  Mr.  Strong,  metaphysical  genius  was  directed  to  no 
other  end  than  the  advancement  of  useful  purposes ;  and  was 
employed  only  as  an  auxiliary  in  rendering  his  ratiocination 
acute,  exact,  and  conclusive.  Few  men  had  higher  powers 
of  this  description,  and  few,  who  have  had  them  in  the  same 
degree,  have  used  them  with  the  same  wisdom. 

His  imagination,  also,  was  vigorous  and  brilliant.  His  wit, 
always  ready,  and  occasionally  scarcely  less  decisive  than  his 
reasoning,  with  respect  to  the  objects,  which  it  was  intended 
to  accomplish,  was  employed  only  for  such  purposes  as  were 
dictated  by  benevolence,  and  approved  by  a  sound  understand- 
ing. Probably  no  instance  can  be  remembered,  in  which  he 
ever  uttered  a  sentence  to  display  himself,  or  unnecessarily  to 
give  pain  to  others. 

Whatever  he  had  occasion  to  investigate  he  studied  tho- 
roughly- I  have  observed,  that  he  was  a  profound  lawyer ; 
his  favourite  science,  however,  was  theology.  In  the  know- 
ledge of  this  science  he  was  excelled  by  few  men.  He  loved 
the  Bible,  and  studied  it  intensely  through  his  life.  The  doc- 
trines which  he  held  were  those  of  the  reformers ;  and  these 
he  held  with  great  firmness,  but  with  great  candour,  without 
bigotry,  with  a  distinguished  spirit  of  moderation,  and  with  a 
modesty  not  less  distinguished.  No  man  could  converse  with 
him  to  any  extent  on  religious  subjects  without  improvement. 

Several  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  legislature  as  a  re- 
presentative, and  afterwards  as  a  senator.  In  the  year  1800, 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  judicial 
court,  and  continued  in  this  office  till  his  death.  The  Uni- 
versity at  Cambridge  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Laws  in  the  year  1806. 

The  moral  character  of  Judge  Strong  was  of  the  first  class. 
I  was  long  and  intimately  acquainted  with  him,  and  with  mul- 
titudes of  those  who  lived  around  him.  I  know  not,  that  an 
unwise  or  censurable  thing  has  been  laid  to  his  charge.  He 
seems  to  have  determined  on  nothing,  and  to  have  done 
nothing,  which  he  had  not  well  considered,  and  which  he  had 
not  brought  for  trial  to  the  evangelical  standard  of  rectitude. 
His  "  wisdom  dwelt  with  prudence;"  and,  although  as  a 
man  he  undoubtedly  had  his  errors  and  his  faults,  yet  they 
seem  to  have  escaped  the  public  eye. 
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On  his  integrity,  all  who  knew  him  relied  without  a  sus- 
picion. His  sense  of  the  importance  of  truth,  justice, 
and  benevolence,  was  controlling ;  and  his  exhibition  of 
these  virtues  in  his  life  was  such  as  acquired  him  the 
highest  esteem.  Nor  was  his  piety  less  uniform,  or  less 
undoubted. 

In  the  various  relations  of  private  life  he  shone  with  a  mild 
and  delightful  lustre ;  and  its  offices  he  performed  with  a 
cheerfulness,  regularity,  and  amiableness,  which  it  is  difficult 
directly  to  describe,  or  sufficiently  to  praise. 

His  manners  were  an  unusual  mixture  of  gravity  and 
cheerfulness,  of  simplicity  and  propriety,  of  modesty  and 
dignity.  To  me,  and  I  presume  to  all  his  acquaintance, 
they  were  uncommonly  agreeable  ;  less  polished  and  grace- 
ful than  those  of  men,  in  the  fashionable  sense,  well  bred ; 
but  much  more  agreeable  than  the  manners  of  most  such 
men ;  such  as  did  not  exhibit  the  polished  citizen,  but  such 
as  presented  an  intelligent  being  with  high  advantage. 

Judge  Strong  died  December  14th,  1805,  in  the  70th  year 
of  his  age.  The  religion,  which  he  had  professed,  and  lived, 
so  long,  gilded  his  exit  with  the  calm  sunshine  of  a  summer 
evening. 

The  character  of  this  gentleman  has  been  drawn  with  great 
felicity  by  a  masterly  hand  in  the  Panoplist  for  March  1812. 
In  the  concluding  paragraph  the  writer  says, 

"  The  judicious  reader  will  doubtless  be  of  the  opinion,  that 
the  subject  of  the  preceding  notice  is  justly  to  be  ranked 
among  the  worthies,  whose  useful  attainments,  and  disin- 
terested virtue,  will  long  shed  a  lustre  on  the  page  of  our 
history.  '  Happy  the  man,'  he  will  exclaim,  '  who  devotes 
a  long  and  prosperous  life  to  the  service  of  God  and  the 
good  of  mankind !  Happy  the  people  who  have  the  wisdom 
to  choose  such  men  to  be  their  rulers ! '  " 

On  Friday,  the  14th,  we  rode  to  Hadley,  and  on  Monday 
proceeded  towards  New-Haven ;  where  we  arrived  the 
Wednesday  following. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 
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LETTER   I. 

Woodbridge.  Salem.  Waterbury.  Watertown.  Litch- 
field. The  late  Governor  Wolcott.  Goshen.  Corn- 
wall. Canaan.  Sheffield.  Taglikannuc  Mountain.  Great- 
Barrington.  Monument  Mountain.  Stockbridge.  Rev. 
John  Sargeant.  Mohehaneew  or  Stockbridge  Indians. 
Tradition  concerning  their  Origin,  &c.  Lenox.  Pitts- 
field.     Lanesborough.     New-Ashford. 

Dear  Sir; 

Monday,  September  16th,  1798,  I  set  out  on  a 
journey  to  Vergennes,  in  company  with  a  young  gentleman, 
and  rode  to  Waterbury :  twenty -three  miles.  The  road, 
which  passes  through  the  township  of  Woodbridge,  and 
through  Salem,  the  southern  parish  of  Waterbury,  was  for 
the  first  seventeen  miles  a  turnpike  road ;  laid  over  a  rough 
country  with  unusual  skill  and  judgment.  It  is  not  incom- 
moded by  a  single  disagreeable  ascent  or  descent. 

West- Rock,  formerly  mentioned,  a  narrow  valley  beneath 
it,  and  a  collection  of  hills  still  farther  west,  form  the  town- 
ship of  Woodbridge.  The  soil  is  generally  good  grazing  land, 
and  some  of  it  excellent.  It  is  wholly  composed  of  farms ; 
the  proprietors  of  which  are  generally  in  easy,  thriving  cir- 
cumstances, and  some  of  them  wealthy.  The  people  are  in- 
dustrious, sober,  and  generally  harmonious,  peaceful,  and 
orderly.  This  township  contains  excellent  slate  in  abundance. 
Limestone,  also,  and  coal,  have  been  discovered  here  in  small 
quantities.     Coal  is  believed  to  abound. 

Woodbridge  contained,  in  1790,  2,124  inhabitants;  in 
1800,  2,  198;  and,  in  1810,  2,030. 
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Salem  lies  on  Naugatuck  river.  This  stream  rises  in  Nor- 
folk, near  the  northern  boundary  of  the  state;  and,  pass- 
ing through  Winchester,  Torrington,  Harwinton,  Plymouth, 
Waterbury,  Oxford,  and  Derby,  joins  the  Hooestennuc  near 
the  southern  limit  of  that  township.  Its  length  is  not  far  from 
sixty  miles. 

The  lands  in  Salem,  except  a  chain  of  intervals  along  the 
Naugatuck,  of  no  great  extent,  are  moderately  good.  The 
hills  are  high,  and,  what  is  uncommon  in  New- England,  are 
dry  also.     The  scenery  along  the  river  is  romantic. 

Thirteen  miles  from  New-Haven  the  hills,  bordering  the 
valley  of  the  Naugatuck  on  the  east,  separate  suddenly,  and 
form  a  gap  of  a  width  just  sufficient  to  allow  a  passage  for 
the  road,  and  for  a  lively  brook,  which,  murmuring  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  by  its  side,  enlivens  the  wild  and  gloomy 
scenery.  But  for  this  chasm  a  practicable  passage  could 
scarcely  be  made  from  Salem  to  New -Haven. 

The  houses  in  this  parish  are  moderately  good.  The  in- 
habitants have  long  suffered,  in  their  morals  and  their  peace, 
from  unhappy  divisions. 

From  Salem  to  Waterbury  our  road  lay  along  the  Nauga- 
tuck ;  and  was  sufficiently  level,  but  stony  and  disagreeable. 
A  new  one  has  been  since  made  in  the  turnpike  manner, 
from  the  Litchfield  road,  in  Salem,  to  the  north  line  of  the 
state ;  which,  passing  through  Waterbury,  runs  along  the 
banks  of  the  Naugatuck,  almost  to  its  source.  This  road  is 
said  to  be  a  good  one. 

Waterbury  is  a  pleasant  town,  built  chiefly  on  a  single 
street.  Its  site  is  a  plain,  which  borders  the  intervals  on  this 
river,  and  extends  to  the  foot  of  a  range  of  hills  on  the  east. 
The  expansion  here  is  about  two  miles  wide ;  and  the  inter- 
vals about  one  fourth  of  a  mile.  These  grounds  were  the  real 
cause  of  the  settlement  of  this  town.  In  the  year  1673,  some 
persons  in  Farmington  petitioned  the  legislature,  that  a  com- 
mittee might  be  appointed  to  examine  the  country  about 
Mattatuck,  the  aboriginal  name  of  this  spot.  The  committee 
was  appointed ;  and  the  members  of  it  are  praised  by  the 
state  records,  as  having  with  great  courage  and  fortitude  sur- 
mounted the  hazards  and  difficulties  attendant  upon  their 
journey.     The  grave  manner,  in  which  this  subject  is  men- 
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tioned  by  so  solemn  a  body  as  a  legislature,  would  naturally 
lead  one  to  suppose,  that  the  commissioners  were  sent  upon  a 
very  arduous  enterprise.  The  distance  from  Farmington  to 
Waterbury  is  not  more  than  fifteen  miles ;  and  the  inter- 
vening country,  thoiigh  partially  mountainous,  presents  no 
gigantic  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  an  expedition.  As  the 
commissioners  went  voluntarily,  it  is  rationally  supposed,  that 
no  serious  troubles  were  expected  from  the  savages.  Yet,  for 
reasons  which  perhaps  cannot  now  be  divined,  the  expedition 
was  by  the  legislature  esteemed  difficult  and  dangerous,  and 
the  accomplishment  of  it  deserving  of  honourable  mention. 

The  commissioners  made  a  report,  in  1674 ;  in  which  they 
stated,  that  there  was  land  enough  in  Mattatuck  to  support 
about  thirty  families.  By  land  they  obviously  meant  intervals ; 
the  only  division  of  the  surface,  which  our  ancestors  considered 
as  deserving  of  this  title.  The  commissioners,  therefore,  sup- 
posed, that  on  these  intervals  only  thirty  families  could  live. 
Their  examination,  however,  must  have  been  very  imperfect ; 
for  the  intervals  in  the  original  township  of  Waterbury  would 
support  several  times  this  number.  Within  that  township, 
which  included  Watertown  and  Plymouth,  there  were,  in 
1800,  near  7,000  inhabitants. 

The  planters  first  seated  themselves  on  the  western  side  of 
the  river,  but,  perceiving  the  freshets  frequently  to  rise  so 
high  as  to  render  it  impassable,  they  rationally  concluded, 
that  the  situation  was  unsafe :  for  if  the  Indians  should  attack 
them  during  the  time  of  a  flood,  they  would  be  able  neither  to 
obtain  assistance,  nor  to  secure  a  retreat.  They  therefore  re- 
moved to  this  spot :  on  all  other  accounts  more  desirable  than 
the  former.  The  town  is  generally  decently  built ;  and  con- 
tains several  neat  houses,  and  two  well  appearing-churches, 
a  Presbyterian  and  an  Episcopal.  A  few  years  since  an 
academy  was  erected  there ;  but  it  is  now  visibly  decaying. 

The  morals  of  this  town  are  not  on  a  high  scale*.  Beside 
the  usual  evils  of  political  division,  litigation  has,  for  a  long 
time,  spread  a  malignant  influence  over  the  people  of  Water- 
bury. Its  well-known  effects  have  been  extensively  suffered 
here ;  and  will,  in  all  probability,  be  unhappily  realized  to  an 
indefinitely  future  period. 

*  1798. 
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Several  manufactures  have  been  carried  on  in  this  town 
with  spirit  and  success ;  particularly  that  of  clocks,  principally 
formed  of  a  particular  species  of  wood.  These  are  considered 
as  keeping  time  with  nearly  as  much  regularity,  as  those  which 
are  made  of  the  customary  materials.  They  also  last  long ; 
and  being  sold  at  a  very  moderate  price,  are  spread  over  a 
prodigious  extent  of  country,  to  the  great  convenience  of  a 
vast  number  of  people,  who  would  otherwise  have  no  means 
of  regulating  correctly  their  various  business.  Gilt  buttons 
also  have  been  made  here  in  considerable  quantities ;  not  in- 
ferior in  strength  and  beauty  to  those  which  are  imported*. 

In  several  townships,  in  the  western  parts  of  this  state,  are 
scattered  a  number  of  families,  whose  names  declare  them  to 
be  of  Scottish  extraction.  I  have  long  wished  to  learn  when, 
and  by  what  means,  these  families  were  thus  interspersed 
among  the  English  colonists. 

Waterbury  was  settled  in  1685 ;  and  included,  at  the  date 
of  this  journey,  the  parishes  of  Middlebury,  Salem,  and  a  part 
of  Columbia.  The  number  of  the  inhabitants  was,  in  1756, 
1,802 ;  in  1774,  3,536,  blacks  38,  Plymouth  and  Watertown 
included.  In  1790,  exclusive  of  Watertown  and  Plymouth, 
Waterbury  contained  2,937;  in  1800,  3,256;  and,  in  1810, 
2,874. 

At  the  period  last  mentioned,  Middlebury,  having  been  in- 
corporated as  a  township,  is  not  included.  The  number  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Middlebury,  at  this  time,  was  847.  In  these 
several  parishes  there  are  four  Presbyterian  and  two  Episco- 
pal congregations ;  one  of  the  latter  a  plurality. 

Tuesday,  September  18th,  we  rode  from  Waterbury  to 
Litchfield :  sixteen  miles.  The  road  for  the  first  five  miles  is 
rough ;  the  remainder  is  the  turnpike  first  mentioned  above. 

Watertown  is  a  township  of  rich  land,  and  an  uneven  sur- 
face, pleasant,  and  everywhere  spotted  with  beautiful  groves. 
For  a  mile  below  the  town,  and  some  distance  above  it, 
extends  an  elegant  chain  of  rich  meadows,  bordering  the 
sides  of  a  sprightly  stream.  Even  in  this  season  of  drought, 
these  fine  lands  were  vivid  with  a  beautiful  green.  On  a 
rising  ground  upon  their  western  border  stands   the  town, 

*  Since  this  was  written,  several  other  manufactures  have  been  established 
in  Waterbury. — Pub. 
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containing  two  churches  and  a  number  of  very  decent  houses. 
One  of  the  congregations  is  Presbyterian,  the  other  Epis- 
copal. 

The  soil  of  this  township  is  a  reddish  brown  loam,  and 
suited  to  every  production  of  the  climate. 

In  1790,  its  inhabitants  amounted  to  3,170  (Plymouth  in- 
cluded) ;  in  1800,  to  1,615 ;  in  1810,  to  1,714.  In  1800, 
Plymouth  contained  1,791 ;  in  1810,  1,882. 

Immediately  above  Watertown  lies  South-Farms ;  the  south- 
ern parish  of  Litchfield.  This  parish  is  principally  a  collection 
of  hills,  which  are  high,  moist,  and  excellent  grazing  ground. 
The  surface  is  pleasant ;  the  houses  good  farmers'  dwellings, 
of  which  a  little  village  is  formed  around  the  church.  The 
inhabitants  are  industrious  and  thrifty,  and  distinguished  for 
good  morals,  good  order,  and  decency  of  deportment. 

A  flourishing  academy  has  been  raised  up  here,  almost 
solely  by  the  efforts  of  James  Morris,  Esq.,  who  is  at  once  its 
founder  and  preceptor.  This  gentleman,  soon  after  he  had 
finished  his  education  at  Yale  college,  became  an  officer  in 
the  American  army,  in  which  he  continued  throughout  the 
revolutionary  war.  After  the  peace,  his  parents  and  his  patri- 
mony being  in  this  place,  he  was  induced  to  establish  himself 
here  for  life.  At  his  return  he  found  the  inhabitants  less  en- 
lightened and  less  refined  than  those  of  many  other  parts  of 
the  state.  What  in  this  country  is  perhaps  singular,  they  re- 
garded him,  both  as  a  man  liberally  educated,  and  as  an  officer, 
with  suspicion  and  alienation.  At  the  same  time  he  perceived, 
with  not  a  little  mortification,  that  they  were  in  many  instances 
ignorant  and  vicious.  As  he  had  been  absent  from  his  early 
youth,  his  influence  among  them  was  to  be  created.  With  a 
disposition,  which  scarcely  can  be  enough  commended,  he  de- 
termined to  commence  in  form  the  work  of  a  general  reforma- 
tion. After  various  experiments,  sufficiently  discouraging, 
among  those  who  were  arrived  at  middle  age,  he  turned  his 
attention  to  their  children ;  and  hoped,  by  communicating  to 
them  the  advantages  of  a  well-directed  education,  to  furnish 
their  minds  with  both  knowledge  and  virtue,  and  thus  to  trans- 
form their  character  into  amiableness  and  worth.  For  this  be- 
nevolent purpose  was  founded  the  institution  which  I  have 
mentioned.  , 
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In  this  academy  it  has  from  the  first  been  the  commanding 
object  to  inculcate  the  best  principles  of  morality  and  religion, 
and  to  require  of  the  students  an  unexceptionable  deportment. 
The  youths  of  both  sexes,  usually  assembled  here  from  various 
parts  of  the  country,  are  in  number  from  forty  to  seventy. 

Mr.  Morris  *  has  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  expecta- 
tions more  than  verified.  Not  only  were  the  benefits  of  his 
design  realized  by  the  inhabitants  of  South-Farms,  but  they 
were  spread  also  through  most  parts  of  the  county,  and  ex- 
tensively through  this  and  the  neighbouring  states.  This  is 
one  among  the  proofs  furnished  by  experience,  of  the 
power  possessed  by  an  individual  of  spreading  around  him, 
when  happily  disposed,  the  best  blessings  of  society. 

Litchfield  is  a  handsome  town,  situated  on  an  easy,  beauti- 
ful slope,  scarcely  declining  from  north  to  south,  and  de- 
scending a  little  more  rapidly  to  the  east  and  to  the  west.  It 
is  chiefly  built  on  two  streets,  crossing  each  other  in  the  centre 
at  right  angles.  The  houses  are  well  built,  and  the  court- 
house is  handsomer  than  any  other  in  the  state. 

There  are  two  congregations,  a  Presbyterian  and  an  Epis- 
copal :  the  latter  has  three  churches,  one  standing  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  town,  a  decent  building,  but  unfinished  ;  the  second, 
about  a  mile  westward,  a  pretty  building ;  the  third,  still  far- 
ther west,  old  and  ill  repaired.  It  is  probable,  that  the  con- 
gregation will  find  this  train  of  churches  an  unpleasant  en- 
cumbrance, particularly  as  they  were  not  harmonious  in  the 
business  of  erecting  the  two  which  have  been  last  set  up. 

The  aspect  of  the  country  around  Litchfield,  as  seen  from 
the  town,  or,  as  it  is  frequently  called,  the  Hill,  is  uncom- 
monly handsome,  consisting  of  open,  extensive  vallies,  hills 
gracefully  arched,  rich  hollows,  and  groves  formed  of  lofty 
trees,  interspersed  everywhere  at  the  most  pleasing  distances. 
Towards  the  south-west,  especially,  are  these  beauties  con- 
centrated upon  the  sides,  and  in  the  bosom,  of  a  spacious  val- 
ley, which  presents  itself  in  the  fairest  view,  together  with  a 
collection  of  good  farmers'  houses,  luxuriant  fields,  and  flou- 
rishing orchards.  This  valley  is  ornamented  with  two  pieces 
of  water.     One  of  them,  commencing  about  three  miles  from 

*  This  excellent  man  died  in  1820.  —  Pub. 
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the  Hill,  and  spreading  itself  three  miles  farther  in  a  south- 
western direction,  winds  from  the  eye,  so  as  to  resemble  the 
noble  meanders  of  a  great  river.  In  the  back  ground  of  the 
landscape  ascends  Mount  Tom,  a  conical  eminence,  overlook- 
ing all  this  elevated  country,  and  rising,  as  is  supposed, 
about  one  thousand  five  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
ocean. 

A  respectable  female  academy  has  for  many  years  been  es- 
tablished here,  under  the  superintendence  of  Miss  Pierce.  In 
this  school  a  great  number  of  students,  both  from  Connecticut 
and  the  neighbouring  states,  have  been  taught  the  knowledge 
and  accomplishments  furnished  by  similar  institutions. 

Litchfield  is  distinguished  for  the  intelligence  of  many  of  its 
inhabitants  of  both  sexes ;  and  few  towns  in  Connecticut  have 
seen  more  of  their  citizens  employed  in  honourable  public 
offices. 

Among  these  gentlemen,  his  Excellency  Oliver  Wolcott 
deserves  to  be  particularly  mentioned.  This  very  respectable 
man  was  born  at  Windsor  in  the  year  1727,  and  was  the 
youngest  son  of  the  Hon.  Roger  Wolcott,  formerly  governor 
of  the  colony  of  Connecticut.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale 
college  in  1747.  Soon  after  his  education  was  finished,  he 
became  an  officer  in  the  military  service  against  the  French  in 
Canada.  After  retiring  from  the  service,  he  began  the  study 
of  physic,  but  quitted  it  in  consequence  of  being  appointed 
high  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Litchfield.  When  he  gave  up 
that  office,  he  was  appointed  chief  judge  of  the  court  of  com- 
mon pleas.  For  many  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  council, 
and  afterwards  of  the  original  American  Congress,  where,  in 
1776,  he  strenuously  urged  the  declaration  of  independence. 
Afterwards,  as  a  major-general,  he  commanded  a  body  of 
levies  in  the  revolutionary  war.  In  1786  he  was  chosen 
lieutenant-governor,  and  in  1796  governor  of  Connecticut. 
He  died,  December  1st,  1797,  in  the  72d  year  of  his  age. 
With  this  gentleman  I  was  familiarly  acquainted.  He  was 
remarkably  distinguished  for  intrepidity,  firmness,  incorruptible 
integrity,  strong,  bold  conceptions,  and  a  peculiar  decision  of 
character.  At  the  same  time,  his  sensibility  was  quick  and 
exquisite.  The  sight,  or  even  the  narration,  of  a  mean,  a  dis- 
honest, or  an  ungenerous  action,  appeared  to  give  him  a  chill, 
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and  changed  his  countenance.  The  emotions,  which  these 
things  excited  in  his  mind,  he  could  not  conceal,  and  at  times 
he  expressed  them  in  terms  singularly  forcible  and  vivid. 
Towards  every  thing  of  this  nature  he  not  only  exercised  the 
reprobation  of  offended  virtue,  but  felt  the  disgust  of  wounded 
delicacy,  and  that  instinctive  abhorrence  with  which  a  generous 
mind  shudders  at  the  approach  of  what  is  base  and  pitiful.  So 
far  as  a  life  unimpeachable,  and  fraught  with  benevolence  and 
sincerity,  so  far  as  sound  and  superior  wisdom,  so  far  as  a 
disposition  always  to  oblige,  and  manners  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree gentlemanly,  could  recommend  a  man  to  the  public, 
Governor  Wolcott  was  popular. 

Yet  his  character  and  conduct  furnished  more  themes  of 
declamation  and  obloquy  to  those  who  were  willing  to  be 
his  enemies,  than  the  conduct  of  men  whose  feelings  are  more 
blunt,  and  more  easily  concealed.  His  public  and  private 
life  was  unexceptionable.  In  his  conduct  he  was  not  only 
upright,  but  eminently  prudent.  He  could  not  yield  to  po- 
pular impulses,  even  in  cases  where  he  might  have  yielded 
without  wounding  his  conscience,  or  committing  his  principles. 
In  the  vicinity  lived  some  artful  and  mischievous  men.  These, 
to  promote  their  own  sinister  designs,  not  only  picked  up 
those  facts  and  observations,  which  they  thought  might  injure 
his  reputation  in  the  state,  and  distorted  them  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  promote  their  own  purposes,  but  fastened  upon  his 
character  such  others,  invented  by  themselves,  as  they  hoped, 
and  sometimes  found,  would  gain  credit  with  the  populace, 
from  the  unbending,  open  firmness  of  his  life.  Their  sue* 
cesses  were,  however,  limited  and  pitiful.  By  the  wise  and 
good  men  in  his  own  country,  Governor  Wolcott  was  held  in 
unshaken  and  most  honourable  estimation.  Accordingly  he 
was  raised  to  every  office  of  distinction  which  it  was  in  their 
power  to  confer,  and  died  in  the  highest  seat  of  magistracy. 

For  a  great  number  of  years  he  was  a  professor  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  his  life  adorned  his  profession.  "  For 
several  days  before  his  departure,"  says  the  Rev.  Dr.  Backus, 
in  a  sermon  preached  at  the  funeral  of  this  excellent  man, 
"  every  breath  seemed  to  bring  with  it  a  prayer,  till  at  last  he 
fell  asleep." 

In  Litchfield  there  is  established  an  excellent  law  school. 
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This  institution  was  formed  many  years  since,  and  has  been 
hitherto  superintended  by  the  Hon.  Tapping  Reeve,  one  of 
the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  of  Connecticut.  A  regular 
system  of  lectures,  and  other  instructions,  are  here  given  by 
this  gentleman,  and  by  James  Gould,  Esq.,  counsellor  at  law 
in  this  town.  The  students  are  also  employed  in  discussions 
of  law  questions,  and  in  arguing  cases.  The  number  of  stu- 
dents is  about  forty. 

Litchfield  includes  four  parishes,  and  five  congregations; 
the  two  which  have  been  already  mentioned,  and  the  congre- 
gations of  South  Farms,  Milton,  and  Northfield.  In  1756, 
this  township  contained  1,366  inhabitants;  in  1774,  1,554, 
45  blacks;  in  1800,  4,287;  and,  in  1810,  4,639°. 

In  the  afternoon  we  proceeded  to  Goshen,  the  township 
immediately  north  of  Litchfield.  The  road  was  stony  and 
bad  ;  the  distance  seven  miles.  A  turnpike  road  has  been 
since  made,  which  has  reduced  the  distance  to  six  miles,  and 
rendered  the  travelling  pleasant.  The  next  day  we  proceeded 
to  Canaan.  The  afternoon  was  intensely  hot,  and  much 
more  uncomfortable  on  account  of  copious  exhalations  from 
the  surface,  produced  by  a  heavy  rain,  which  fell  during  the 
former  part  of  the  day. 

Goshen,  like  Litchfield,  is  situated  on  the  Green  Mountain 
range.  The  elevation  is  lofty,  probably  little  less  than  one 
thousand  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  The  aspect  of 
the  township  is  much  less  beautiful  than  that  of  Litchfield,  and 
yet  in  many  places  is  handsome,  being  formed  of  easy  slopes 
and  open  vallies.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  best  grazing  ground  in 
the  state ;  and  the  inhabitants  are  probably  more  wealthy  than 
any  other  collection  of  farmers  in  New- England,  equally  nu- 
merous. The  quantity  of  cheese,  made  by  them  annually,  is 
estimated  at  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  weight.  Butter 
is  also  made  in  great  quantities.  The  houses  are  good  far- 
mers' houses.  There  are  a  few  in  a  superior  style.  The  inha- 
bitants are  distinguished  for  industry,  sobriety,  good  order, 
and  good  morals. 

Goshen  includes  only  one  congregation.     In  1756,  it  con- 

*  Litchfield  is  remarkably  distinguished  for  salubrity  of  climate.  I  am 
informed,  that  no  fever  has  ever  prevailed  in  it  to  any  great  extent,  although 
it  has  been  settled  ninety-five  years. 
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tained  610  inhabitants ;  in  1774,  1,111,  blacks  13 ;  in  1800, 
1,493  ;  and,  in  1810,  1,641. 

The  wealth  of  Goshen  is  one  proof  of  the  superiority  of 
grazing  ground  to  that  which  is  devoted  to  tillage. 

Below  Litchfield  the  forests  are  universally  oak,  hickory,  &c. 
In  Goshen  they  are  composed  of  maple,  beach,  hemlock,  &c. 
The  first  white  pines,  which  we  saw  on  this  road,  were  in 
Goshen. 

The  granite  country  in  New- England  reaches,  I  believe, 
everywhere  to  the  western  ridge  of  the  Green  Mountains.  I 
have  crossed  them  in  a  variety  of  places,  and  have  travelled 
along  their  western  border  almost  throughout  their  whole 
length.  Wherever  I  have  had  opportunity  to  observe  them, 
this  is  the  fact.  There  is,  indeed,  almost  everywhere,  a  nu- 
merous interspersion  of  stones  and  rocks,  of  various  kinds,  but 
granite  predominates.  It  is  usually  a  light  grey.  I  have 
seen  it  white,  striped  with  red,  and  in  some  instances  of  a 
contexture  so  well  compacted,  as  to  admit  of  a  good  polish. 
From  this  line,  almost  a  meridional  one,  the  limestone  country 
commences,  and  continues  as  far  west  at  least  as  Lake  Erie  ; 
not,  however,  without  some  considerable  interruptions  by  slate, 
and  some  even  by  granite.  On  the  western  summit  of  these 
mountains,  in  Goshen,  the  limestone  is  mixed,  at  the  bottom 
it  is  white  and  pure. 

Goshen  is  remarkable  beyond  any  other  town  in  the  state, 
except,  perhaps,  Norfolk  and  Colebrook,  for  frequent  and 
copious  falls  of  snow.  The  distance  from  Litchfield  is  but  six 
miles,  and  the  increase  of  elevation  very  small.  Yet  snow 
falls  not  unfrequently  in  Goshen  when  it  rains  in  Litchfield. 
On  the  10th  of  October,  1804,  it  fell  here  twelve  inches  deep, 
while  at  Batavia,  in  the  county  of  Genesee,  and  state  of 
New-York,  where  I  then  was,  it  did  not  whiten  the  ground  at 
all.  Yet  Batavia  is  not  far  from  sixty  miles  northward  of 
Goshen.  Snow  is  also  deeper  here,  arid  continues  longer 
than  in  mo?t  other  places  under  the  same  parallel. 

Cornwall,  through  a  skirt  of  which  we  passed  when  we  left 
Goshen,  is  generally  considered  as  the  roughest  township 
in  the  state,  being  made  up  of  mountains  of  considerable 
height,  and  their  intervening  vallies.  Through  one  of  these 
valiies  our  road  descended  from  Goshen.     It  is  formed  bv  a 
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deep  indent  in  this  range,  into  which  we  descended  rapidly 
for  the  first  two  miles,  and  gradually  several  more.  At  the 
head  of  the  valley  we  looked  through  a  long-  and  magnificent 
vista,  terminated  by  two  promontories,  which  abut  upon  it 
with  a  bold,  precipitous  grandeur,  into  an  expansion  on  the 
Hooestennuc,  comprehending  a  part  of  the  townships  of 
Salisbury,  Canaan,  Sheffield,  Mount  Washington,  and  Egre- 
mont.  This  interesting  prospect  was  limited  by  Taghkannuc 
on  the  north-west,  the  loftiest  eminence  but  one  in  the  state 
of  Massachusetts.  The  valley  is  everywhere  romantic.  A 
sprightly  brook  murmurs  at  the  bottom,  which  is  speedily 
swollen  into  a  mill-stream.  Several  groves  of  white  pine  rise 
upon  its  borders. 

Cornwall  has  a  drier  and  warmer  soil  than  Goshen,  and 
yields  wheat  plentifully.  It  contains  two  congregations.  The 
number  of  its  inhabitants,  in  1756,  was  500 ;  in  1774,  977, 
ten  of  them  blacks,  and  seven  of  them  Indians ;  in  1800, 
1,614 ;  and,  in  1810,  1,641. 

Canaan,  like  Cornwall,  has  a  very  irregular  surface,  being 
partly  composed  of  an  extensive  plain,  partly  of  intervals,  bor- 
dering the  Hooestennuc,  and  two  of  its  tributaries ;  and  partly 
of  hills,  mountains,  and  vallies.  The  soil,  taken  together,  is 
not  above  mediocrity.  It  yields  wheat,  when  sufficiently  rich, 
abundantly.  On  the  plain,  peach  trees  fail ;  and  the  reason 
assigned  is,  that  the  soil,  being  warm,  causes  them  to  shoot 
too  early  in  the  spring.  Hence  late  frosts  destroy  not  only  the 
fruit,  but  the  tree  also. 

The  principal  and  original  street  lies  on  the  western  side  of 
the  plain,  along  the  foot  of  a  ragged  hill,  in  which  an  Italian, 
who  resided  here  some  time  since,  found,  as  he  informed  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Farrand,  marble  as  fine  and  beautiful  as  the  hand- 
some specimens  of  his  own  country.  The  houses  on  the 
street  are  few,  scattered,  and  indifferent.  In  it  stands  a 
decayed  church,  without  a  steeple,  belonging  to  the  south 
parish. 

There  is  a  furnace  in  Canaan,  and  several  anchor  forges. 
The  iron,  cast  and  manufactured  in  these  works,  is  principally 
brought  from  Salisbury  and  Kent.  Samuel  Forbes,  Esq.,  the 
proprietor   of  the    most  considerable    of  them,    has,    chiefly 
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by  this  business,  become  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  the 
state. 

There  are  two  parishes  in  Canaan,  called  the  north  and  the 
south  parishes.  The  churches  in  both  are  ordinary,  and  the 
general  appearance  of  the  town  not  indicative  of  any  peculiar 
degree  of  prosperity.     The  scenery  is  in  several  places  noble. 

In  1756,  Canaan  contained  1,100  inhabitants;  in  1774, 
1,635,  blacks  62 ;  in  1800,  2,037,  free  blacks  59,  slaves  4 ; 
and,  in  1810,  2,203. 

We  left  Canaan  Thursday  morning,  September  20th,  and 
rode  to  Stockbridge,  through  the  north  parish  of  Canaan,  and 
the  towns  of  Sheffield  and  Great  Barrington :  twenty-five 
miles. 

Sheffield  lies  on  the  southern  border  of  Berkshire,  and  is 
the  oldest  settlement  in  that  county.  It  occupies  the  princi- 
pal part  of  the  valley  between  the  Green  Mountains  and 
Taghkannuc,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  which  is  everywhere 
bordered  by  a  chain  of  rich  and  beautiful  intervals.  The  rest 
of  the  valley  is  here,  principally,  a  light,  level  ground,  in  some 
places  fertile,  but  generally  of  an  indifferent  soil.  The  town 
is  chiefly  built  on  a  single  street,  running  about  four  miles 
and  a  half  on  the  western  border  of  the  intervals.  On  the 
southern  half  the  houses  are  thinly  scattered.  In  the  northern 
half  they  are  more  numerous  and  better.  Upon  the  whole,  it 
is  rather  a  pretty  settlement. 

Among  the  interesting  objects  which  are  in  full  view,  the 
river,  and  its  beautiful  intervals,  and  the  mountains  on  the 
east  and  on  the  west,  hold  a  place  of  high  distinction.  Tagh- 
kannuc, clad  at  this  time  in  misty  grandeur,  partly  embosomed 
and  partly  capped  by  clouds,  particularly  ornaments  the  land- 
scape. Its  height  is  about  three  thousand  feet  above  the 
ocean.  Its  sides  are  not  precipitous,  nor  its  summits  angular, 
but  it  is  everywhere  limited  by  lines,  which  are  flowing  and 
graceful.  This  fact  has  always  appeared  to  me  sensibly  to  di- 
minish its  magnificence.     Still  it  is  a  highly  sublime  object. 

In  the  year  1781,  I  ascended  the  loftiest  summit  of  this 
mountain,  and  found  a  most  extensive  and  splendid  prospect 
spread  around  me.  On  the  north  rose  Saddle  Mountain,  at 
the  head  of  the  Hooestennuc  valley,   at  the  distance  of  forty 
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miles.  At  the  same  distance  the  Catskill  Mountains  formed, 
on  the  west,  the  boundary  of  the  vast  valley  of  the  Hudson. 
In  the  south-west  rose  Butter  Hill,  the  most  northern  summit 
of  the  Highlands  on  the  western  side  of  that  river,  and  the 
majestic  front  of  an  immense  range  receding  gradually  from 
the  sight,  limited  the  view  beneath  us  towards  that  quarter  of 
the  horizon.  The  chain  of  the  Green  Mountains,  on  the  east, 
stretched  its  long  succession  of  summits  from  north  to  south  a 
prodigious  length ;  while  over  them,  at  the  distance  of  forty 
miles,  rose  the  single,  solitary  point  of  Mount  Tom ;  and  far- 
ther still,  at  the  termination  of  fifty  and  sixty  miles,  ascended 
successively  various  eminences  in  the  Lyme  range.  Monad- 
noc,  at  the  distance  of  seventy  miles  on  the  north-east,  is  dis- 
tinctly discernible  in  a  day  sufficiently  clear ;  but  to  us,  the 
weather  being  in  a  small  degree  hazy,  was  invisible.  Imme- 
diately around  us  spread  a  collection  of  flourishing  settle- 
ments, and  finely  varied  the  grandeur  with  their  beauty. 

On  this  mountain  is  the  north-west  corner  of  the  state  of 
Connecticut.  Before  the  Oblong  was  yielded  to  New- York, 
the  north-west  corner  of  Connecticut  was  westward  of  this 
mountain,  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile.  At  this  spot  is  now 
the  south-western  corner  of  Massachusetts,  in  latitude 
42°  3'  15";  as  determined  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ewing  and 
Dr.  Rittenhouse  of  Philadelphia,  and  Thomas  Hutchins,  Esq., 
geographer  of  the  United  States,  July  21st,  1787 ;  when  the 
dividing  line  between  Massachusetts  and  New-York  was 
finally  settled. 

The  magnetic  variation,  as  determined  by  these  gentlemen 
on  this  spot,  the  day  following,  was  5°  3'  west. 

The  magnetic  variation,  as  determined  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wil- 
liams, professor  of  natural  philosophy  in  Harvard  college,  at 
the  same  place,  and  on  the  same  day,  was,  at  seven  o'clock 
A.  M.  4°  51' ;  at  eleven  o'clock,  thirty  minutes,  5°  55' ;  at  se* 
ven  o'clock  P.  M.  5°.  At  the  same  place  these  gentlemen 
also  determined,  that  the  magnetic  variation  for  fourteen  years 
and  two  months,  commencing  May  18th,  1773,  and  ending 
July  22d,  1787,  had  been  annually  3'  5".  The  course  of  the 
west  line  of  Massachusetts,  as  determined  by  Messrs.  Ewing, 
Rittenhouse,  and  Hutchins,  July  24th,  was  north  20°  24'  east. 
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These  gentlemen  were  commissioned  by  congress  to  settle 
this  line,  at  the  request  of  both  states. 

The  north  line  of  the  Oblong,  as  observed  by  professor  Wil- 
liams, September  30th,  1784,  varies  from  an  exact  western  di- 
rection 1°  15'  north. 

These  facts  were  communicated  to  me  by  the  Hon.  Timo- 
thy Edwards  of  Stockbridge,  one  of  the  commissioners  em- 
ployed by  Massachusetts  on  the  above-mentioned  occasion. 

Sheffield  was  incorporated  in  the  year  1733 ;  six  years  be- 
fore any  other  town  in  this  county,  and  twenty-two  years  be- 
fore the  commencement  of  the  last  Canadian  war.  The  first 
settlers  were,  therefore,  exposed  to  Indian  depredations  during 
a  considerable  period,  without  any  possibility  of  obtaining 
timely  assistance.  They  were  emigrants  from  Westfield ;  and 
were  allured  hither  by  the  fine  intervals  on  the  Hooestennuc. 
The  character,  which  they  brought  with  them,  their  descend- 
ants still  keep ;  and  are  just  about  as  industrious,  as  moral, 
and  as  propense  to  improvement  as  their  ancestors. 

Sheffield  has  always  been  subject  to  the  fever  and  ague  ; 
a  calamity  to  which  the  slow  motion  of  the  Hooestennuc, 
through  its  whole  breadth,  may  not  improbably  contribute. 
Several  marshes  also,  within  its  limits,  are  supposed  to  have 
had  a  malignant  influence  on  the  health  of  the  inhabitants. 
In  the  year  1795  they  attempted  to  drain  two  of  them,  but 
did  it  imperfectly :  as  a  consequence  of  which  fact,  an  offensive 
fcetor  filled  the  atmosphere ;  the  inhabitants  were  suddenly 
seized  with  a  malignant  bilious  fever,  and  seventy  persons 
died. 

It  is  said  that  the  pulmonary  consumption  is  very  rare  in 
Sheffield. 

The  number  of  inhabitants,  in  1790,  was  1,899 ;  in  1800, 
2,050 ;  and,  in  1810,  2,439. 

Great-Barrington  lies  immediately  north  of  Sheffield.  It 
is  built  on  a  single  street,  upon  the  western  bank  of  the  Hoo- 
estennuc, throughout  the  breadth  of  the  township ;  and 
throughout  half  that  distance  on  another  street  upon  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  river.  The  surface  is  pleasanter  than  that  of 
Sheffield.  The  character  of  the  inhabitants,  who  had  the  same 
origin,   is  a  strong  proof  of  the  permanent  influence,  which 
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education,  of  any  sort,  has  on  the  minds  of  men.  It  is  pro- 
bable, that  there  has  been  more  horse-racing  in  these  two 
towns,  than  in  all  the  state  of  Massachusetts  beside.  The  soil 
of  Great-Barrington  is  excellent;  yet  we  saw  very  few  marks 
of  thrift  or  prosperity.  The  houses  are  in  many  instances  de- 
cayed ;  the  Episcopal  church  barely  decent ;  and  the  Congre- 
gational ruinous.  A  small  number  of  houses  are  exceptions 
to  this  account ;  particularly  on  the  eastern  street,  where  the 
inhabitants  are  descendants  from  the  Dutch  of  New- York, 
and  exhibit  proofs  of  industry  and  wealth. 

Great-Barrington  was  originally  the  shire  town  of  the  county 
of  Berkshire.  Few  places  can  boast  of  a  better  soil,  or  more 
delightful  situation ;  yet,  I  suspect,  few  have  been  less  pros- 
perous, or  less  happy.  Religion  has  had  here,  generally, 
a  doubtful  existence ;  and,  during  the  little  time  in  which  they 
have  had  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  he  has  scarcely  been  able 
to  find  a  subsistence. 

Since  these  remarks  were  made,  I  have  passed  through 
Great-Barrington  several  times ;  and  have  observed  with  sa- 
tisfaction, that  the  people  are  beginning  to  exhibit,  more  ge- 
nerally, proofs  of  industrious  exertion.  In  the  year  1806,  in 
the  journey  heretofore  referred  to,  I  learned  with  particular 
pleasure,  that  the  Presbyterian  congregation  had  settled  a  re- 
gular and  respectable  minister,  after  a  vacancy  of  thirty- four 
years.     A  spirit  of  improvement  was  visibly  increasing. 

A  few  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  are  of  Dutch  extrac- 
tion ;  and  exhibit  at  least  equal  evidence  of  the  lasting  in- 
fluence, which  education  extends  through  succeeding  genera- 
tions of  mankind.  In  the  year  1790,  the  inhabitants  of  this 
township  were  1,373;  in  1800,  1,754,  inhabiting  264  houses; 
and,  in  1810,  1,784. 

The  following  fact  was  recited  to  me,  many  years  since,  by 
a  respectable  man,  as  having  taken  place  in  this  town.  I  know 
no  reason  to  question  the  truth  of  the  recital,  except  what  is 
furnished  by  the  nature  of  the  fact  itself. 

A  Mr.  Van  Rensselaer,  a  young  gentleman  from  Albany, 
came  one  evening  into  an  inn,  kept  by  a  Mr.  Root,  just  at  the 
eastern  end  of  the  bridge,  which  crosses  the  Hooestennuc  in 
this  town.  The  innkeeper,  who  knew  him,  asked  him  where 
he  had  crossed  the  river.     He  answered,  "  On  the  bridge." 
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Mr.  Root  replied,  that  that  was  impossible ;  because  it  had 
been  raised  that  very  day,  and  that  not  a  plank  had  been  laid 
on  it.  Mr.  Van  Rensselaer  said,  that  this  could  not  be  true ; 
because  his  horse  had  come  over  without  any  difficulty  or  re- 
luctance ;  that  the  night  was  indeed  so  profoundly  dark,  as 
to  prevent  him  from  seeing  any  thing  distinctly ;  but  that  it 
was  incredible,  if  his  horse  could  see  sufficiently  well  to  keep 
his  footing  anywhere,  that  he  should  not  discern  the  danger, 
and  impossible  for  him  to  pass  over  a  bridge  in  that  condition. 
Each  went  to  bed  dissatisfied,  neither  believing  the  story  of 
the  other.  In  the  morning  Mr.  Van  Rensselaer  went,  at  the 
solicitation  of  his  host,  to  view  the  bridge  ;  and,  finding  it  a 
naked  frame,  gazed  for  a  moment  with  astonishment,  and 
fainted. 

From  Barrington,  in  our  way  to  Stockbridge,  we  crossed 
Monument  Mountain :  a  spur  from  the  Green  Mountain  range. 
The  name  is  derived  from  a  pile  of  stones,  about  six  or  eight 
feet  in  diameter,  circular  at  its  base,  and  raised  in  the  form  of 
an  obtuse  cone  over  the  grave  of  one  of  the  aborigines.  The 
manner,  in  which  it  has  been  formed,  is  the  following.  Every 
Indian,  who  passes  by  the  place,  throws  a  stone  upon  the 
tomb  of  his  countryman.  By  this  slow  method  of  accumula- 
tion, the  heap  has  risen  in  a  long  series  of  years  to  its  present 
size. 

The  same  mode  of  raising  monuments  for  the  dead,  except 
in  one  particular,  has  existed  among  other  nations.  The  Israel- 
ites raised  a  similar  monument  for  Achan,  for  the  king  of  Ai, 
and  for  Absalom.  Whether  this  was  done  from  motives  of 
general  respect  for  the  dead,  and  thus  in  conformity  to  a  ge- 
neral custom,  or  with  a  design  to  express  their  abhorrence  of 
.the  persons  buried,  will  admit  of  a  doubt.  The  manner  in 
which  the  phrase  "  the  stones  of  the  pit,"  is  used  by  the  pro- 
phet Isaiah*,  an  allusion,  I  presume,  to  the  same  practice, 
does  not  remove  the  uncertainty.  By  the  natives  of  Ame- 
rica it  seems  to  be  an  expression  of  peculiar  reverence,  and 
an  act  of  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  their  religion. 

After  passing  the  ridge  of  the  mountain,  the  country  on  the 
north  opens  beautifully  to  the  eye  of  a  traveller.     The  moun- 

*  Isaiah  xiv,  10. 
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tain  itself  presents,  on  its  eastern  front,  a  magnificent  and 
awful  precipice,  formed  by  ragged,  perpendicular  cliffs  of 
white  quartz,  and  rising,  immediately  west  of  the  road,  be- 
tween five  and  six  hundred  feet.  Beyond  it,  spreads  the 
valley  of  the  Hooestennuc,  here  running  for  several  miles  from 
east  to  west,  and  the  fine  hills,  by  which  it  is  bordered.  In 
the  valley,  and  on  the  hills,  the  farms  and  houses  ornament 
the  landscape ;  while  a  variety  of  mountains,  by  which  the 
whole  scene  is  encircled  to  the  eye,  finish  the  view.  Among 
these  objects  is  the  hill,  immediately  north  of  the  town.  Its 
soil  is  rich,  and  its  vegetation  vivid.  Its  summit  is  crowned 
with  a  grove ;  and  immediately  behind  it  Rattlesnake  Moun- 
tain forms  a  back  ground  of  the  picture. 

The  Hooestennuc,  in  its  passage  through  Stockbridge,  takes, 
from  Lee,  a  course  to  the  west,  of  not  less,  as  I  should  judge, 
than  eight  miles;  when,  turning  round  a  huge  promontory, 
formed  by  the  western  extremity  of  Monument  Mountain,  it 
pursues  again  its  southern  course  to  Great  Barrington.  Every- 
where, and  particularly  in  Stockbridge,  it  is  bordered  by  the 
richest  intervals,  of  elegant  forms,  and  covered  with  the  most 
beautiful  verdure.  Upon  the  whole,  few  spots  in  New- 
England  are  more  romantically  delightful  than  the  township 
of  Stockbridge. 

One  of  these  mountains,  known  here  by  the  name  of  the 
East  Mountain,  a  spur  also  from  the  same  range,  wears 
towards  its  south-western  limit  evident  proofs  of  having  un- 
dergone a  violent  convulsion,  at  some  distant  period.  A 
huge  mass  of  rocks,  tumbled  from  its  summit  and  sides,  lies  in 
confusion  at  the  bottom.  This  event  preceded  the  existence 
of  the  oldest  trees  in  the  valley,  and  of  any  existing  Indian  tra- 
dition ;  for  they  exhibit  no  marks  of  the  violence,  with  which 
this  heap  of  ruins  descended.  Amid  the  chaos,  ice  continues 
throughout  the  summer. 

Still  further  south,  a  rock  descended  from  this  mountain 
within  the  last  twenty  years  (1811),  which  was  somewhat 
more  than  thirty  feet  in  length,  near  twenty  in  breadth,  and 
in  different  places  from  one  to  perhaps  six  in  thickness.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  precipice  it  lodged  upon  two  others.  On 
the  top  of  one  of  these  a  round  stone  about  fifteen  inches  in 
diameter,  probably  forced  along  with  it  in  its  fall,  was  caught 
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between  this  and  the  descending  rock,  where  it  now  stands, 
and  is  the  immediate  support  of  the  latter.  The  mind,  when 
surveying  it,  can  with  difficulty  conceive  how  it  was  possible 
for  the  stone  to  have  been  arrested  in  the  course  of  a  rapid 
descent,  on  the  top  of  a  rock  everywhere  convex,  and  fixed 
by  accident  where  it  could  hardly  have  been  fixed  by  the 
hand.  The  large  rock  from  its  present  position  is  called  the 
Table.  Under  it  eight  or  ten  persons  may  sit  without  incon- 
venience. 

Stockbridge  was  incorporated  in  1739,  six  years  after 
Sheffield,  and  twenty  years  before  any  other  town  in  this 
county.  For  a  considerable  time  it  was  almost  merely  an 
Indian  settlement,  named  Hooestennuc,  containing,  perhaps, 
three  or  four  English  families.  Among  these  people  a  mission 
was  begun  in  October,  1734,  by  the  Rev.  John  Sargeant,  a 
clergyman  of  great  respectability.  This  gentleman  was  born 
at  Newark,  New- Jersey,  in  1710,  and  was  educated  at  Yale 
college;  where  he  took  the  degree  of  A.  B.  in  1729.  In 
1731  he  was  appointed  a  tutor  in  that  seminary,  and  con- 
tinued in  that  office  four  years,  in  which  time  he  was  licensed 
to  preach  the  Gospel.  A  few  weeks  after  he  quitted  the 
tutorship,  he  entered  upon  his  mission ;  and  on  the  31st  of 
August,  the  following  year,  was  ordained  at  Deerfield  as  an 
evangelist.  He  continued  in  the  business  of  a  missionary 
until  his  death,  which  happened  July  22d,  1749,  in  the  thirty- 
ninth  year  of  his  age.  Mr.  Sargeant  baptized  one  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  Indians,  during  his  ministry,  of  whom  forty- 
two  were  communicants,  when  he  died.  He  translated  the 
whole  New-Testament,  except  the  Revelation  of  St.  John, 
and  several  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  into  the  language  of 
the  Mohekaneews. 

During  his  ministry  considerable  efforts  were  made  to 
civilize,  and  christianize,  the  Indians  of  Stockbridge.  A 
house  was  erected  for  the  purpose  of  boarding,  schooling, 
and  instructing  in  religion,  husbandry,  and  mechanical  busi- 
ness, a  number  of  Indian  children.  Mr.  Thomas  Hollis,  of 
London,  had  ordered  twenty-four  of  these  children  to  be 
educated  at  his  own  expense.  To  his  efforts  those  of  many 
other  benevolent  persons  were  united,  and  strong  hopes  were 
entertained,  that  they  would  issue  in  the  best  consequences 
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to  this  unhappy  people.  But  the  death  of  Mr.  Sargeant,  and 
some  other  unfortunate  incidents,  which  took  place  about  the 
same  time,  particularly  the  war,  which  soon  after  broke  out 
between  France  and  England,  frustrated  these  benevolent 
intentions. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Edwards,  afterwards  president  of  Nassau 
Hall  in  New-Jersey,  having  been  dismissed  from  the  mi- 
nistry in  Northampton,  succeeded  Mr.  Sargeant  in  1751 ; 
and  continued  in  the  mission  until  1757.  As  he  was  unac- 
quainted with  the  language  of  his  parishioners,  he  preached 
to  them  by  an  interpreter.  Their  reverence  for  him  was 
very  great,  and  his  family  are  still  regarded  by  their  descend- 
ants with  peculiar  respect.  After  a  considerable  interval 
Mr.  Edwards  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  John  Sargeant, 
youngest  son  of  the  gentleman  mentioned  above,  who  has 
nobly  devoted  his  life  to  the  service  of  these  poor  people. 
Since  be  began  his  ministry,  the  Oneidas  have  invited  the 
Hooestennuc  Indians  to  plant  themselves,  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood, in  the  state  of  New-York ;  and  have  given  them 
the  township  of  New-Stockbridge.  To  that  place  Mr.  Sar- 
geant has  removed  with  his  flock,  and  has  already  done  no 
small  good  in  civilizing  and  christianizing  them.  It  has  been 
supposed,  that  in  every  state  of  society  the  Indian  tribes 
have,  for  a  long  period,  been  diminishing  in  their  numbers. 
At  the  last  interview,  which  I  had  with  Mr.  Sargeant,  he  in- 
formed me,  that  his  own  people  were  increasing ;  not  by  ac- 
cumulations from  other  tribes,  but  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
population. 

This  tribe  has  been  known,  throughout  New-England,  by 
the  name  of  Stockbridge  Indians.  In  their  own  language 
they  were  called  in  the  singular,  Muhhekanneuw  (Doctor 
Edwards  writes  it  Mohekaneew),  and  Muhheakunnuk  in  the 
plural.  This  name,  as  interpreted  by  themselves,  signifies 
"  the  people  of  the  great  waters,  continually  in  motion." 

Their  history,  as  derived  from  the  traditions  of  their  an- 
cestors by  one  of  the  tribe,  is  summarily  the  following. 

They  came  from  a  distant  country,  west  by  north ;  i,  e.  a 
country  lying  in  that  direction  from  their  present  residence ; 
crossed  over  the  great  waters,  which  separate  that  country 
from  this ;  and,  after  a  series  of  pilgrimages,   arrived  on  the 
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border  of  Hudson's  river.  Here  they  settled  and  spread 
through  the  neighbouring  country.  Their  ancestors,  they 
say,  were  much  more  civilized  than  their  descendants,  lived 
in  towns  and  villages,  and  were  very  numerous ;  but,  being 
dispersed  by  a  famine,  were  obliged  to  seek  for  subsistence  in 
distant  regions.  In  the  progress,  they  lost  their  arts  and 
manners ;  or,  in  the  language  of  the  historian,  "  apostatized." 
Before  they  began  sensibly  to  diminish,  they  could  furnish 
on  any  emergency  a  thousand  warriors ;  and  of  course  con- 
sisted of  about  four  or  five  thousand  persons ;  probably,  how- 
ever, not  more  than  four  thousand. 

It  ought  to  be  added  from  this  writer,  that  when  their 
ancestors  came  to  Hudson's  river,  they  there  first,  after  pass- 
ing over  the  great  waters,  "  where,"  to  use  the  language  of 
the  historian,  "  this  and  the  other  country  is  nearly  connected, 
saw  ebbing  and  flowing  waters ;  and  said  one  to  another,  this 
is  like  Muhheakunnuk,  the  place  of  our  nativity."  In  the 
description  given  above  of  their  rout,  this  account  is  precisely 
established.  Between  the  straits  of  Behring,  by  which  Ame- 
rica and  Asia  are  "  nearly  connected ; "  and  Albany,  the  course 
is  as  near  west  by  north  as  we  can  suppose  such  a  tribe, 
wandering  over  such  a  distance,  would  place  it ;  and  the 
waters  of  the  Hudson  would  be  the  first  "  ebbing  and  flowing 
waters,"  which  emigrants  would  discover,  after  they  had  left 
those  straits.  In  one  instance,  therefore,  we  have  found  an 
Indian  tradition,  directly  asserting  in  terms,  which  cannot 
easily  be  misconstrued,  that  the  Americans,  partly  at  least, 
came  from  the  eastern  shore  of  Asia. 

The  Stockbridge  Indians  have  been  uniform  friends  to  the 
English  colonists.  They  have  acted  for  them  as  interpreters 
and  spies,  and  have  often  fought  in  their  armies.  Yet  I  have 
never  heard  of  an  instance  in  which  they  were  treacherous. 
Several  of  them  have  been  respectable  for  their  understand- 
ing, and  more  for  their  piety.  Yet  it  must  be  owned,  that 
the  body  of  them  have,  in  many  respects,  sustained  a  very  im- 
perfect character.  Upon  the  whole,  they  have  behaved  well 
in  so  many  instances,  as  to  prompt  in  my  mind  an  ardent  wish, 
that  their  present  and  future  descendants  may  increase  in  num- 
bers, virtue,  and  happiness. 

This  tribe  was,  both  by  itself  and  by  the  other  tribes,  ac- 
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knowledged  to  be  the  eldest  branch  of  their  nation ;  and  as 
such,  regularly  had  the  precedency  in  their  councils. 

When  President  Edwards  first  moved  to  this  town,  it  con- 
tained but  five  English  families;  and  only  seven  till  after 
the  close  of  the  last  Canadian  war.  From  this  period,  its 
population,  and  that  of  the  county  at  large,  increased  very 
rapidly.  The  inhabitants  have  experienced  many  troubles 
from  political  division ;  but  have  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  per- 
mitted their  contentions  to  affect  their  ecclesiastical  concerns. 
In  industry,  intelligence,  morals,  and  religion,  they  are  not 
often  excelled. 

Stockbridge  contains  one  congregation  only.  In  1790,  the 
number  of  inhabitants  was  1,336;  in  1800,  1,246;  and,  in 
1810,  1,372. 

We  continued  at  Stockbridge  till  Friday,  the  21st.  Early 
the  next  morning  we  were  joined  by  Mr.  L.,  who  had  been 
my  companion  in  the  preceding  journey.  After  breakfast 
we  rode  through  Lenox,  six  miles;  Pittsfield,  six;  Lanes- 
borough,  six  ;  and  New- Ashford,  seven ;  to  Williamstown, 
eight:  thirty-three.  The  road  through  the  first  eight  miles 
and  the  last  fifteen  was  hilly  and  disagreeable.  The  remainder 
was  excellent. 

Lenox,  the  shire  town  of  this  county,  is  principally  built  on 
a  single  street,  upon  a  ridge,  declining  rather  pleasantly  to  the 
east  and  to  the  west,  but  disagreeably  interrupted  by  several 
deep  vallies,  crossing  it  at  right  angles.  The  soil,  and  the 
buildings,  are  good ;  and  the  town  exhibits  many  proofs  of 
prosperity.  The  public  buildings  consist  of  a  church,  a  court- 
house, a  school-house,  and  a  gaol. 

Lenox  includes  a  single  congregation,  and  a  few  sectaries ; 
and  contained,  in  1790,  1,169  inhabitants ;  in  1800,  1041 ; 
and,  in  1810,  1,310. 

Pittsfield  is  a  beautiful  township,  lying  in  a  noble  expansion 
between  the  Taghkannuc  and  Green  Mountain  ranges.  It  is 
about  twelve  miles  in  breadth,  and  is  sublimely  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  lofty  summits  of  Saddle  Mountain.  On  the 
south,  West  Stockbridge,  or,  as  it  ought  to  be  called,  Rich- 
mond Mountain,  intrudes  into  it  centrally,  as  a  magnificent 
promontory  into  the  ocean.     Into  Stockbridge  this  expansion 
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extends  on  the  eastern  side  through  the  townships  of  Lenox 
and  Lee,  and  on  the  western  through  the  beautiful  valley  of 
Richmond.  The  two  head  branches  of  the  Hooestennuc 
unite  in  Pittsfield,  and  are  both  prettily  bordered  by  rich  in- 
tervals. 

The  soil  of  this  township  is  excellent.  A  small,  but  hand- 
some village  is  built  in  the  centre  around  the  church.  Else- 
where, it  is  distributed  into  farms. 

Pittsfield  was  incorporated  in  the  year  1761,  about  six 
years  before  Lenox.  Its  Indian  name  was  Pantoosuc.  Its 
English  name  was  given  it  in  honour  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham. 
The  settlement  was  begun  before  the  last  Canadian  war ;  and 
four  families  continued  in  it,  through  that  war,  in  fortified 
houses.  After  the  peace  of  1760,  the  beauty  of  the  situation, 
and  the  richness  of  the  soil,  allured  settlers  here  in  great 
numbers. 

Pittsfield  includes  two  congregations.  The  number  of  its 
inhabitants,  in  1790,  was  1,992 ;  in  1800,  2,261 ;  and,  in 
1810,  2,665. 

There  is  a  printing  office  in  Pittsfield,  and  another  in  Stock- 
bridge.  The  road  from  Pittsfield  to  Lanesborough,  which  is 
very  pleasant,  lies  along  the  western  branch  of  the  Hooesten- 
nuc, and  by  the  side  of  a  lake,  about  a  mile  in  length,  com- 
monly, but  erroneously,  supposed  to  be  the  head-water  of  this 
river. 

The  township  of  Lanesborough  lies  principally  on  two 
hills,  and  an  interjacent  valley,  commencing  near  the  southern 
boundary  of  New-Ashford,  and  extending  five  or  six  miles  to 
the  south,  gradually  increasing  its  breadth,  until  it  is  lost  in 
the  greater  valley  of  Pittsfield.  The  hill  on  the  east  is  a  spur 
of  Saddle  Mountain.  That  on  the  west  is  a  part  of  the  mar- 
gin of  the  Taghkannuc  range.  Both  the  hills  and  the  valley 
are  beautiful.  The  valley  is  a  vast  meadow,  of  the  richest 
luxuriance,  and  the  most  animated  verdure  ;  and  is  gaily  or- 
namented by  the  fine  lake,  mentioned  above  ;  and  bounded  to 
the  eye,  at  the  distance  of  eight  or  ten  miles  below  the  centre 
of  the  town,  by  the  northern  front  of  West  Stockbridge 
mountain. 

The  soil  of  this  township,  as  well  as  of  Pittsfield,  Stock- 
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bridge,  &c,  is  the  loam  formerly  mentioned  in  the  description 
of  Northford,  and  is  fitted  alike  for  all  the  produce  of  the 
climate.     Here  it  is  of  the  best  quality. 

The  houses  in  Lanesborough  are  good  farmers'  habitations. 

Lanesborough  was  incorporated  in  1765,  and  contains  a 
Presbyterian  and  a  small  Episcopal  congregation.  The  num- 
ber of  inhabitants,  in  1790,  was  2,142 ;  in  1800,  1,443,  occu- 
pying 213  houses ;  and,  in  1810,  1,303. 

In  this  township  is  wrought  a  great  quantity  of  white  mar- 
ble, a  subject  of  which  I  shall  say  more  hereafter. 

New-Ashford  is  a  rough,  disagreeable  township,  lying  on 
the  hills  which  connect  Saddle  Mountain  with  the  Taghkannuc 
range.  These  hills  are  of  uncouth  forms,  and  sudden  accli- 
vities. The  vallies  between  them  wear  an  aspect  equally  for- 
bidding, and  might,  with  perhaps  more  propriety,  be  deno- 
minated ravines.  The  soil,  also,  is  lean ;  the  houses  are  ge- 
nerally poor,  and  the  inhabitants  are  plainly  in  indifferent  cir- 
cumstances. The  settlement  is  recent  and  scattered.  The 
only  pleasant  objects,  in  our  ride  through  it,  were  the  nu- 
merous rivulets  which  murmured  down  the  vallies  with  a  clean 
and  sprightly  current,  and  Saddle  Mountain,  the  south-western 
base  of  which  is  in  this  township.  Among  the  rivulets,  we 
passed  the  western  branch  of  the  Hooestennuc,  about  seven 
miles  northward  of  the  lake  mentioned  above.  It  is  here  a 
small  brook,  crossing  the  road  from  the  hills  on  the  west,  and 
descending  in  a  narrow  valley  by  the  road  side  into  Lanes- 
borough. Before  its  entrance  into  the  lake,  it  is  swollen  into 
a  stream  of  a  considerable  size. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 


VOL.  II.  2  b 


LETTER   II. 


Saddle  Mountain.     Williamstown.   Colonel  Williams.     Wil- 
liams College. 

Dear  Sir  ; 

Saddle  Mountain,  which  derives  its  name  from 
its  resemblance  to  a  saddle,  is  the  highest  land  in  this  state. 
Its  whole  length,  from  north-east  to  south-west,  may  be  about 
six  miles.  Its  south-eastern  front  is  extensively  visible  through- 
out Berkshire  ;  and,  from  high  elevations,  in  the  states  of 
New-Hampshire,  New- York,  Vermont,  and  Connecticut, 
at  very  great  distances.  Its  figure  is  remarkably  fine,  and 
its  aspect  majestic  in  the  highest  degree.  On  its  northern 
side  ascends  the  mountain  of  Williamstown,  another  part  of 
the  same  spur,  of  great  elevation. 

The  south-western  summit  has,  by  repeated  mensurations, 
differing  very  little  in  their  results,  been  found  to  be  about 
3,700  feet  above  the  subjacent  valley,  and  therefore  at  least 
4,000  above  the  level  of  the  ocean.  During  a  great  part  of 
the  year,  it  is  either  embosomed  or  capped  by  clouds,  and 
indicates  to  the  surrounding  inhabitants  the  changes  of  weather 
with  not  a  little  exactness. 

This  mountain  is  a  spur  from  the  range  of  Taghkannuc, 
connected  with  it  by  the  hills  of  New-Ashford.  From  the 
Green  Mountain  range  it  is  entirely  separated  by  the  valley 
and  river  of  Hoosac. 

The  township  of  Williamstown  lies  principally  in  a  triangular 
valley,  bounded  by  Williamstown  Mountain  on  the  south,  the 
range,  of  the  Green  Mountains  on  the  east,  and  that  of  Tagh- 
kannuc on  the  west.  These  ranges  approach  near  each  other 
on  the  north,  leaving  a  narrow  opening  into  Pownal.  Be- 
tween the  former  of  these  mountains,  and  the  north-eastern 
ends  of  Williamstown  and  Saddle  Mountains,  there  is  another 
opening  on  the  south-east,  through  which  Hoosac  river  enters 
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Williamstown  from  Adams,  as  it  does  Pownal  from  Williams- 
town  through  the  first  of  these  openings.  There  is,  also,  a 
third  passage  out  of  this  valley,  viz.  that  in  which  our  road 
lay,  between  the  south-western  ends  of  these  mountains  and 
the  range  of  Taghkannuc. 

This  triangular  area  may,  at  a  loose  estimate,  be  six  or 
seven  miles  on  a  side.  Its  surface  is  irregular  in  the  extreme, 
being  everywhere  made  up  of  varieties.  The  borders  of  the 
Hoosac,  and  of  Green  river,  which  joins  it  from  the  south, 
are  formed  by  beautiful  successions  of  intervals.  The  scenery, 
as  a  whole,  is  pleasant,  but  more  distinguished  for  sublimity 
than  beauty. 

Williamstown  is  almost  wholly  settled  by  farmers,  living  on 
their  respective  plantations.  The  town  is  built  near  its  centre. 
The  principal  street  runs  along  a  declivity,  sloping  from  the 
Taghkannuc  range  towards  the  east.  In  its  progress  it  passes 
three  small  rising  grounds,  on  the  westernmost  of  which 
stands  a  handsome  church;  and  on  the  others,  the  two  col- 
leges belonging  to  the  institution,  denominated  Williams 
College. 

There  are  many  good  houses  in  Williamstown,  and  several 
handsome  ones. 

Williams  College  owes  its  existence  to  Colonel  Ephraim 
Williams,  a  native  of  New  Town  in  Massachusetts.  This  gen- 
tleman spent  a  considerable  part  of  his  life  in  the  county  of 
Hampshire,  then  including  all  that  part  of  the  province  of 
Massachusetts'-Bay  which  lies  west  of  the  county  of  Worcester. 
During  the  war,  which  commenced  in  1740,  he  commanded 
the  line  of  forts  built  on  the  western  side  of  Connecticut  river, 
and  resided  principally  at  Hoosac,  or  Massachusetts'  Fort, 
which  stood  not  far  from  the  north-eastern  end  of  Saddle 
Mountain,  within  the  present  township  of  Adams,  and  on  the 
eastern  border  of  Hoosac  river.  At  this  time  a  small  number 
of  persons  began  a  settlement  within  the  limits  of  what  is  now 
Williamstown.  The  hardships,  suffered  by  these  men,  were 
of  course  great,  and  appear  to  have  excited  in  the  mind  of 
Colonel  Williams  an  intention  of  extending  his  beneficence  to 
them  at  some  future  period.  To  encourage  them  in  the 
dangers  and  difficulties  which  he  saw  them  undergo,  he  at 
times  intimated  to  them  his  intention. 

2  b  2 
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In  1755,  he  commanded  a  regiment  destined  to  a  post  at 
the  head  of  Lake  George.  As  he  was  proceeding-  through 
Albany,  he  made  his  will  in  that  city  on  the  22d  of  July.  In 
this  instrument,  after  giving  certain  legacies  to  his  connec- 
tions, he  directed,  that  the  remainder  of  his  land  should  be 
sold,  at  the  discretion  of  his  executors,  within  five  years  after 
an  established  peace  ;  and  that  the  interest  of  the  monies, 
arising  from  the  sale,  and  also  the  interest  of  his  notes  and 
bonds,  should  be  applied  to  the  support  of  a  free  school  in  a 
township  west  of  Fort  Massachusetts,  provided  the  said  town- 
ship fell  within  Massachusetts'-Bay,  upon  running  the  line 
between  that  province  and  New- York,  and  provided  the  said 
township,  when  incorporated,  should  be  named  Williamstown. 

The  property,  designated  in  this  bequest,  was  loaned  on 
interest;  and,  after  an  accumulation  of  thirty  years,  was  con- 
sidered as  a  fund  sufficient  to  warrant  the  institution  of  the 
free  school  contemplated  in  the  will.  The  spot  pointed  out 
was,  June  20th,  1785,  incorporated  by  the  name  of  Williams- 
town.  In  1785,  nine  gentlemen  were  appointed  trustees  for 
the  management  of  the  donation,  and  the  free  school  to  which 
it  was  to  give  birth.  In  1788,  they  voted  to  erect  a  building. 
The  legislature  granted  them  a  lottery,  which  yielded  4,000 
dollars,  and  the  inhabitants  contributed  2,000  more.  In  1790, 
they  built  a  brick  edifice,  eighty- two  feet  in  length,  and  forty- 
two  in  breadth,  of  four  stories,  on  the  middle  eminence  in  the 
principal  street.  It  contained  twenty-eight  rooms  and  a 
chapel.  The  expense  of  erecting  it  was  11,700  dollars,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  fund  was  about  the  same  sum. 

The  school  was  opened  in  October,  1791,  under  the  super- 
intendeucy  of  Mr.  Ebenezer  Fitch,  now  Rev.  Dr.  Fitch,  pre- 
sident of  Williams  College.  It  consisted  of  two  establish- 
ments, an  academy,  and  an  English  free  school,  and,  under 
the  direction  of  this  gentleman,  immediately  became  pros- 
perous. A  considerable  number  of  students  resorted  to  it 
from  Massachusetts  and  the  neighbouring  states,  and  even 
from  Canada.  In  1793,  the  legislature,  being  informed  of 
its  flourishing  condition,  erected  it  into  a  college,  by  the 
name  of  Williams  College.  The  trustees  of  the  free  school 
were,  by  the  act  of  incorporation,  constituted,  together  with 
four  other  gentlemen,  including  the  president,  trustees  of  the 
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college.  The  trustees  may  be  seventeen  in  number ;  may  fill 
all  vacancies  in  their  board ;  and  may  hold  property,  the  an- 
nual income  of  which  shall  be  20,000  dollars.  In  October  of 
the  same  year  the  college  commenced  its  operations  by  the 
admission  of  three  classes  of  students.  In  1794,  a  lot  was 
purchased,  and  a  house  built  for  the  president.  The  same 
year  the  legislature  granted  to  the  college  4,000  dollars ;  and, 
in  1796',  two  townships  of  land  in  the  district  of  Maine.  One 
of  these  townships  was  sold  the  following  year  for  10,000  dol- 
lars. With  this  sum,  and  an  addition  of  2,400  dollars,  the 
trustees  erected  another  brick  building,  one  hundred  and  four 
feet  in  length,  twenty-eight  in  breadth,  of  four  stories,  and 
containing-  thirty-two  chambers.  The  seminary  possesses  a 
well-chosen  library  of  about  1,000  volumes,  and  a  small,  but 
valuable,  philosophical  apparatus.  Towards  the  increase  of 
these  each  student  pays  a  trifling  tax.  Two  private  libraries, 
belonging  to  the  students,  contain,  perhaps,  500  volumes. 
The  faculty  consists  of  a  president  and  a  vice  president,  a  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy,  and  three  or 
four  tutors.  The  number  of  students  may  be  averaged  at  one 
hundred.  The  government  and  instruction,  the  learning  and 
morals,  of  the  students  are  all  honourable  to  the  institution. 
The  expectations  of  its  founder  are,  therefore,  more  than 
fulfilled  * 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

*  For  most  of  these  facts  I  am  indebted  to  a  history  of  Williams  college, 
written  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Fitch,  and  published  in  Hist.  Col.,  v,  viii. 


LETTER    III. 


Donations  for  the  Promotion  of  Learning.     Insect. 
Rev.  Mr.  Swift. 

Dear  Sir; 

A  man  of  reflection  is  naturally  led,  when  reviewing 
the  principal  subject  of  the  preceding  Letter,  to  feel  strongly 
the  advantages  derived  by  mankind  from  the  destination  made 
of  his  property  by  Colonel  Williams.  The  original  sum,  given 
for  the  foundation  of  a  free  school,  was  probably  not  more  than 
four  or  five  thousand  dollars.  By  the  accumulation  of  interest, 
and  various  other  additions,  flowing  from  both  public  and  pri- 
vate sources,  such  as  donations  of  this  kind  are  apt  to  receive 
in  their  progress,  it  has  become  the  means  of  supplying  edu- 
cation, science,  and  usefulness,  to  a  multitude  of  mankind. 
Recent  as  is  its  origin,  it  has  already  sent  into  the  world  a 
considerable  number  of  respectable  clergymen,  lawyers,  and 
physicians  ;  together  with  many  other  men,  scarcely  less  useful 
in  their  several  departments.  From  the  same  fountain  new 
waters  are  annually  issuing ;  and  will  in  all  probability  con- 
tinue to  issue  through  a  series  of  ages.  These  will  spread  the 
same  happy  efficacy  still  farther  and  farther.  Upon  the  whole, 
a  mass  of  benefits  will  be  here  originated,  communicated,  and 
enjoyed,  many  millions  of  times  transcending  that,  which  usu- 
ally results  from  much  larger  sums,  disposed  of  in  any  custo- 
mary manner.  At  the  same  time,  the  founder  has  transmitted 
his  name  to  distant  ages,  and  will  be  remembered  with  gra- 
titude and  honour,  long  after  the  period  at  which,  otherwise, 
he  would  have  been  forgotten  ;  and  very  long  after  the  names 
of  multitudes,  richer  but  less  wise  and  munificent  than  himself, 
will  have  perished. 

With  this  subject  in  view,   I  have   often  wondered,  that, 
among  the  numerous  wealthy  men  in  the  United  States,  there 
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should  always  have  been  found  such  a  paucity  of  benefactors 
to  literary  institutions.  The  benefactors  of  the  principal  col- 
leges in  New- England  have  been  already  mentioned.  Among 
these  the  university  in  Cambridge  can  boast  of  a  greater  num- 
ber of  individuals,  and  a  larger  amount  of  donations,  than  all 
the  rest.  But  even  these  have  been  few,  compared  with  what 
might  have  been  justly  expected  from  the  wealth  of  its  neigh- 
bourhood*. All  that  can  be  either  necessary,  or  useful,  for 
the  enlightened  education  of  youth ;  a  complete  array  of  pro- 
fessorships, liberally  endowed ;  an  ample  provision  of  all  kinds 
of  scientifical  apparatus ;  a  cabinet,  replenished  with  a  gene- 
rous assortment  of  mineralogical  specimens  ;  a  botanical  garden, 
stored  with  the  vegetable  productions  of  America  at  least; 
and  a  library,  containing  fifty  thousand  volumes,  might  have 
been  easily  furnished  to  that  institution  by  private  munificence ; 
and  no  man's  personal  enjoyments,  nor  those  of  his  family, 
been  perceptibly  lessened. 

When  we  look  at  the  history  of  Great  Britain,  a  very  dif- 
ferent scene  presents  itself  to  the  eye.  Thirty  of  the  colleges 
belonging  to  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  were, 
if  I  mistake  not,  founded  by  private  persons ;  and  most  of 
them  by  individuals.  When  to  these  are  added  fellowships, 
professorships,  libraries,  and  other  splendid  and  extensive 
means  of  promoting  learning  and  science,  we  are  presented, 
not  with  a  resemblance,  but  a  contrast  to  every  thing  of  the 
same  nature  in  our  own  country. 

I  shall  be  answered,  that  England  is  a  country  far  richer 
than  our  own ;  and  that  in  England,  therefore,  liberal  contribu- 
tions to  these  objects  may  be  reasonably  looked  for;  while  in 
our  own  infantine  circumstances  they  ought  not  to  be  expected. 

*  Very  liberal  donations  since  the  text  was  written  have  been  given  to 
the  university  in  Cambridge,  both  by  the  state  of  Massachusetts  and  by  in- 
dividual gentlemen.  The  state  has  given  to  this  seminary  100,000  dollars 
from  the  public  funds,  beside  considerable  benefactions  by  lotteries.  Count 
Rumford,  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  has  left  to  this  university  50,000  dol- 
lars as  a  legacy.  A  gentleman  of  Boston,  Samuel  Elliot,  Esq.,  has  made 
a  donation  of  20,000  dollars,  as  a  foundation  for  a  professorship  of  the  Greek 
language.  Another  gentleman,  whose  name  is  unknown  to  me,  has  given 
25,000  dollars. 

The  legislature  has  given  60,000  dollars  also  to  Williams  and  Bowdoin 
colleges. 
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That  England  is  now  as  rich  as  any  other  country  on  the  globe, 
I  am  ready  to  admit :  but  I  have  many  doubts  whether,  be- 
tween the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth  and  the  termina- 
tion of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  wealth  even  of  that  country 
was  materially  greater,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  its  in- 
habitants, than  that  of  the  southern  division  of  New-England 
is  now.  Between  these  periods,  however,  more  than  half  of 
the  English  colleges  were  founded.  Whether  this  opinion  be 
just  or  not,  the  wealth  of  New-England  is  amply  sufficient  to 
furnish  the  best  means  of  education ;  and  foundations  nume- 
rous and  ample  enough  to  enable  a  considerable  number  of 
persons,  distinguished  for  their  talents,  to  pursue  through  life 
literature  and  science,  in  their  remoter  fields,  and  up  their  sub- 
limer  heights,  amid  ease  and  leisure.  Such  foundations  have 
been  peculiarly  the  sources  of  the  extensive  learning  and  sci- 
ence, which  are  so  honourable  to  the  English  nation ;  and  6f 
the  mental  distinction  acquired  by  those,  who  have  been  emi- 
nently its  pride,  ornament,  and  blessing. 

Unless  I  am  misinformed,  there  is  not  a  single  fellowship 
established  in  the  United  States.  There  certainly  is  none  in 
New- England,  where  far  greater  efforts  have  been  made  to 
promote  education  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  American  Union. 
Nor  is  there  a  single  foundation  on  which  an  individual  may 
pursue  literary  objects  to  any  considerable  extent,  except  the 
professorships  of  colleges ;  few  of  them  very  liberally  supported, 
and  most  of  them  demanding  much  active  business  from  the 
incumbent.  Of  these  I  know  of  but  one  wholly  supported  by 
an  individual  American*. 

There  have,  indeed,  been  several  very  honourable  contribu- 
tions to  the  advancement  of  education  made  in  this  country. 
The  late  benefactions  to  the  theological  seminary  in  Andover 
are  noble.  A  Mr.  Bacon,  of  Colchester  in  Connecticut,  gave 
his  whole  estate  by  will,  amounting  to  between  thirty  and 
forty  thousand  dollars,  for  the  establishment  of  an  academy ; 
and  a  Mr.  Staples,  of  Weston,  his,  amounting  to  perhaps 
twelve  thousand,  for  a  similar  purpose.  In  Boston,  Salem, 
and  other  places  in  the  vicinity,  a  liberal  contribution  has  been 
raised  for  the  establishment  of  a  botanical  professorship  and 

*  Some  others  have  been  established  at  Cambridge  since  the  date  of  this 
journey. 
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garden.  To  the  donors,  in  every  instance,  I  give  cheerfully 
the  full  tribute  of  respect ;  and  to  such  of  them  as  are  living 
I  wish  the  best  of  blessings.  But  to  these  efforts  what  ex- 
tensive and  profitable  additions  might  be  easily  made.  A 
moderate  share  of  expansion  in  the  understanding  and  the 
heart  might  replenish  our  colleges  with  fellowships  and  profes- 
sorships, place  in  their  respective  libraries  all  the  books  neces- 
sary for  the  useful  consultation  of  learned  men,  and  store 
their  philosophical  rooms  with  all  the  implements  fitted  for  the 
display  or  the  advancement  of  scientifical  discoveries.  In 
these  observations  I  intend  to  include  means  of  leisure  and 
ease  for  the  pursuit  of  learning,  wherever  it  can  be  found,  and 
of  science,  wherever  it  can  be  developed.  Men,  whose  abili- 
ties and  dispositions  qualify  them  for  such  pursuits,  are  the 
boast  of  the  countries  in  which  they  live.  But,  if  they  are  to 
be  thus  employed,  they  cannot  at  the  same  time  be  occupied 
in  the  acquisition  of  that  property  by  which  they  are  to  be 
supported. 

I  well  know,  that  to  the  ear  of  selfishness  this  strain  will 
sound  harshly ;  and  am  well  aware,  that  I  shall  be  answered 
with  that  grave  tale  of  avarice,  concerning  the  necessity  and 
the  difficulties  of  providing  for  a  family,  and  concerning  the 
great  number  of  private  and  public  claims  continually  made 
on  wealth ;  and  shall  probably  be  confronted  by  that  white- 
haired  adage,  that  "  charity  begins  at  home."  To  this  story  I 
reply,  with  very  little  complacency,  that  the  charity  in  question 
not  only  begins  but  ends  at  home.  To  provide  for  our  chil- 
dren whatever  will  contribute  to  their  usefulness  or  comfort, 
so  far  as  it  can  be  done  by  reasonable  efforts,  is  unquestion- 
ably our  duty ;  but  no  precept  requires,  and  no  defensible 
consideration  demands,  that  we  should  spend  life  to  nurse 
their  pride  and  pamper  their  luxury.  In  the  United  States, 
where  the  government  of  opulent  parents  is  but  too  commonly 
loose  in  principle  and  imprudent  in  practice  ;  where  the  chil- 
dren of  such  parents  are  usually  habituated  neither  to  industry 
nor  economy,  and  are  nurtured  from  infancy  in  habits  of  in- 
dulgence, expense,  and  show ;  where  estates  cannot  be  en- 
tailed ;  and  where  property  is  almost  always  acquired  by  those 
who  possess  it,  and  scarcely  ever  retained  beyond  two  gene- 
rations bv  those  to  whom  it  descends ;  there  is  no  follv  more 
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palpable  than  that,  which  is  seen  in  the  toil,  anxiety,  and 
suffering,  undergone  by  a  worshipper  of  gold,  struggling  to 
accumulate  wealth  for  his  children  till  he  begins  to  step  into 
the  grave.  The  children  are  ruined  for  time  and  eternity  by 
the  labours  of  the  parent ;  for  they  are  taught,  that  all  good 
lies  in  wealth,  splendour,  and  luxury,  and  not  in  intelligence 
and  virtue.  Accordingly,  they  seek  for  no  other.  In  the 
pursuit,  they  buzz  through  a  giddy,  momentary  course ;  at  the 
end  of  which  they  see  their  Elysium  vanish  for  ever;  and 
either  expire  under  the  loss,  or  pine  through  their  remaining 
days  in  uselessness,  degradation,  and  despair.  It  would  be 
easy  to  name  a  man,  of  great  reputation  and  worth,  who  left 
to  his  children  a  million  of  dollars ;  and  whose  sons  fluttered 
through  their  fortunes  in  four  or  five  years ;  when  one  of  them 
became  the  tenant  of  a  gaol,  and  died  of  a  broken  heart. 
How  much  happier  would  they  have  been,  had  their  father 
been  a  bankrupt,  or  left  his  estate  to  the  public ! 

But  there  are  many  persons,  who  cannot  make  even  this 
plea,  and  who  are  obliged,  at  the  approach  of  death,  to  hunt 
for  heirs  and  objects,  on  which  they  may  bestow  their  property. 
If  these  men  will  inquire,  they  will  soon  learn,  that  the  objects 
here  urged  are  at  least  among  the  best :  that,  devoted  to  them, 
their  property  will  do  more  good  to  mankind,  and  prove  the 
source  of  more  honour  to  themselves,  than  can  result  from 
almost  any  other  method  of  disposal.  Without  learning,  what 
would  their  country  be  I  A  wilderness.  "What  their  state  of 
society?    That  of  savages. 

I  am  not  weak  enough  to  imagine,  that  these  observations 
will  operate  against  the  avarice  and  pride  which  they  are  in- 
tended to  affect ;  but  I  find  my  own  reward,  for  the  trouble  of 
writing,  in  the  pleasure  of  uttering  a  little  truth  concerning 
this  subject.  At  the  same  time  I  beg  leave  to  remind  those, 
who  are  implicated  in  them,  that  learning  cannot  flourish  with- 
out support ;  that  institutions,  furnishing  all  the  advantages  of 
education,  cannot  exist  without  extensive  pecuniary  founda- 
tions ;  and  that  until  these  are  supplied  by  those,  who  alone 
can  supply  them,  it  will  no  longer  become  such  men  to  inquire, 
either  with  contempt  or  curiosity,  why  learning  does  not  flou- 
rish more  in  this  country.  On  this  subject  let  such  men  be 
dumb.     Colonel  Williams  has  manifested  a  nobler  spirit ;  and 
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his  memory  will  live,  indefinitely,  not  only  in  Williamstown, 
but  throughout  the  American  Union,  in  the  grateful  recollec- 
tion of  all  wise  and  good  men. 

In  September,  1806,  I  passed  through  this  town  on  a 
journey  to  Vermont.  While  I  was  here,  President  Fitch 
showed  me  an  insect,  about  an  inch  in  length,  of  a  brown 
colour  tinged  with  orange,  with  two  antennae,  or  feelers,  not 
unlike  a  rosebug  in  form,  but  in  every  respect  handsomer. 
This  insect  came  out  of  a  tea-table,  made  of  the  boards  of  an 
apple  tree,  and  belonging  to  Mr.  Putnam,  one  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, and  a  son  of  the  Hon.  Major  General  Putnam,  late  of 
Brooklyn  in  Connecticut. 

I  went  with  President  Fitch  to  Mr.  Putnam's,  to  examine 
the  spot,  whence  the  insect  had  emerged  into  light.  We 
measured  the  cavity,  and  found  it  about  two  inches  in  length, 
nearly  horizontal,  and  inclining  upward  very  little,  except  at 
the  mouth.  Between  the  hole  and  the  outside  of  the  leaf  of 
the  table  there  were  forty  grains  of  the  wood.  President 
Fitch  supposed,  with  what  I  thought  a  moderate  estimate, 
that  the  saw-mill  and  the  cabinet-maker  had  cut  off  at  least  as 
many  as  thirteen  more ;  making  sixty  in  the  whole.  The  tree 
had,  therefore,  been  growing  sixty  years  from  the  time  when 
the  egg  was  deposited  in  it,  out  of  which  the  insect  was  pro- 
duced. How  long  a  period  had  intervened,  between  the  day 
in  which  the  apple  tree  was'  cut  down  and  that  in  which  the 
table  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Putnam,  is  unknown.  It  had 
been  in  his  possession  twenty  years.  Of  course,  eighty  years 
had  elapsed  between  the  laying  of  the  egg  and  the  birth  of 
the  insect. 

After  its  birth  it  was  placed  under  a  tumbler,  and  attempts 
were  made,  by  offering  it  for  sustenance  wood  of  the  apple 
tree,  and  bread,  to  prolong  its  life.  It  ate  a  small  quantity 
of  the  bread ;  but,  either  from  want  of  more  proper  food,  or 
from  being  lodged  in  too  cold  a  temperature,  or  from  some 
other  cause,  it  died  within  a  few  days.  My  own  acquaintance 
with  entomology  is  so  limited,  that  I  know  not  whether  the 
observations  which  I  am  about  to  make  may  not  seem  idle, 
and  be  really  superfluous,  to  persons  acquainted  with  this 
branch  of  natural  history.  But,  I  confess,  the  fact  opened  to 
me  a  train  of  thoughts,  in  some  measure  interesting.     I  had 
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often  wondered  at  many  things  relative  to  this  class  of  beings, 
and  had  often  heard  men  of  respectable  understanding  express 
their  wonder  and  their  doubts  concerning  the  same  things : 
particularly,  the  origin  of  many  new  tribes  of  insects,  which, 
within  the  last  forty  years,  had  visited  these  States  (tribes  un- 
known even  to  the  oldest  men  living,  and  therefore  styled 
new) ;  the  periods  intervening  between  the  appearance  and 
disappearance  of  other  tribes,  which  are  well  known;  for 
example,  the  locust;  the  apparently  absolute  disappearance  of 
still  other  tribes ;  together  with  several  other  things  of  a  simi- 
lar' nature. 

I  had  long  been  satisfied  of  the  vivacious  nature  of  seeds. 
Here  I  was  presented  with  full  proof  of  the  same  nature  in 
the  eggs  of  insects.  The  egg,  from  which  this  insect  sprang, 
was  unquestionably  deposited  eighty  years  before  its  appear- 
ance in  a  living  form.  Sixty  of  these  years  it  existed  in  the 
tree,  where  it  was  laid.  Perhaps  it  may  be  more  unobjec- 
tionably  said,  that  eighty  years  elapsed  from  the  time,  when 
the  cause  of  its  future  animation  was  lodged  in  the  tree,  to  the 
commencement  of  that  animation.  What  was  true  of  this 
insect,  is  in  all  probability  true  of  many  other  species.  It 
ceases,  then,  to  be  strange,  that  various  tribes  appear  once 
only  during  the  life  of  man;  or  during  the  existence  of  several 
generations.  Every  such  tribe  must  ordinarily  be  new  to  the 
existing  generation,  because  no  account  of  its  appearance  has 
been  recorded.  The  want  of  a  regular  cause  of  their  exist- 
ence cannot  any  longer  be  alleged,  even  with  plausibility ;  nor 
the  doctrine  of  equivocal  generation  be  maintained,  even  on 
the  unsolid  ground  of  inexplicableness.  The  appearance,  in 
1770,  of  the  palmer-worm,  after  an  interval  of  thirty  years, 
ceases  to  be  an  object  of  wonder ;  nor  can  we  be  surprised, 
that  it  has  not  appeared  again,  although  a  longer  period  has 
elapsed.  There  can  be  nothing  perplexing  in  the  periods  of 
the  locust ;  nor  any  further  necessity  of  inquiring,  whence 
new  species  of  insects  are  derived,  or  what  has  become  of 
those  which  are  apparently  extinct. 

It  is  here  proved,  that  in  the  proper  situation,  always 
known,  and  selected  by  the  insect  for  its  eggs,  and  by  the 
eruca  for  its  chrysalis,  the  cause  of  animation  may  continue 
perfect  through  an  indefinite  period  ;  while  yet  its  operations 
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are  suspended.  There  may  be  eggs,  as  well  as  seeds,  which 
may  contain,  uninjured,  the  principle  of  future  life  for  several 
hundreds,  or  thousands,  of  years.  Yet,  afterwards,  the  one 
by  a  change  of  circumstances  may  produce  a  living  animal,  as 
the  other  a  living  plant. 

It  will  be  admitted,  that  every  such  being  was  created  for 
ends,  which  it  was  fitted  to  accomplish.  It  must  also  be  ad- 
mitted, that,  if  all  insects  were  to  generate  yearly,  they  would 
convert  the  earth  into  a  desart.  The  Author  of  the  world, 
therefore,  while  he  has  fitted  them  to  fulfil  the  ends  of  their 
being,  has  subjected  them  to  this  slow  and  interrupted  pro- 
pagation, that  they  might  not  desolate  the  globe.  The 
palmer-worm,  were  it  to  appear  annually,  would,  within  a 
few  years,  empty  New-England  of  its  inhabitants;  partly  by 
destroying  the  means  of  their  subsistence,  and  partly  by 
spreading  diseases,  which  would  spring  from  the  putrefaction 
of  its  innumerable  millions.  Who  can  fail  to  admire  the 
wisdom  and  goodness,  displayed  in  this  conduct  of  Pro- 
vidence ? 

The  inhabitants  of  Williamstown  have  been  injured  here- 
tofore by  political  contentions.  Their  minister,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Swift,  a  gentleman  highly  respectable  for  his  good  sense  and 
piety,  who  died  February,  1807,  laboured  long  and  faithfully, 
here,  under  many  discouragements,  both  from  the  want  of  a 
sufficient  support  for  his  family,  and  from  a  disheartening  in- 
sensibility of  his  hearers  to  the  requisitions  of  the  Gospel. 
But  towards  the  close  of  his  life  he  had  the  peculiar  satisfac- 
tion to  see  an  extensive  revival  of  religion  in  his  congregation, 
and  a  very  interesting  change  wrought  in  their  character. 

Williamstown  includes  two  congregations ;  and  contained, 
in  1790,  1,769  inhabitants ;  in  1800,  270  houses,  and  2,086 
inhabitants ;  and,  in  1810,  1,843. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 


LETTER   IV. 


Pawned.  Bennington.  Grasshoppers.  Shaftshury.  Vio- 
lent Rain.  Arlington.  Sunderland.  Colonel  Ethan 
Allen.  Manchester.  Dorset.  Harwich.  Wallingford. 
Clarendon. 

Dear  Sir; 

On  Monday  we  resumed  our  journey,  and,  passing 
through  Pownal,  reached  Bennington  in  the  evening:  four- 
teen miles. 

Pownal  is  the  first  township  of  Vermont  in  this  quarter, 
the  dividing  line  between  this  state  and  Massachusetts  cross- 
ing the  road  about  two  miles  north  of  Williams  college.  It 
lies  partly  on  a  spur  from  the  Green  Mountains,  partly  in  the 
valley  of  the  Hoosac,  and  partly  on  the  range  of  the  Tagh- 
kannuc.  The  road  from  Williamstown  passes  along  the 
Hoosac  about  four  miles ;  then,  ascending  this  spur,  and 
crossing  it  very  obliquely,  it  descends  again  into  the  valley 
of  Bennington.  Through  the  greatest  part  of  the  distance 
we  found  it  rough  and  disagreeable. 

The  western  part  of  Pownal  I  shall  have  occasion  to  de- 
scribe hereafter.  The  eastern  part  of  it  lies  on  a  rough, 
tedious  hill,  the  surface  unpleasant,  the  soil  moist,  but  cold 
and  unproductive ;  the  houses  also  were  ordinary,  and  the 
inhabitants  apparently  unthrifty.  I  saw  here  a  beautiful  ob- 
ject. On  the  Green  Mountains,  which  rose  at  some  distance 
eastward,  rested  a  long  train  of  clouds,  variously  figured,  and 
spread  throughout  a  great  length,  from  the  middle  of  the 
acclivity  to  the  summit.  A  number  of  others  were  at  the 
same  time  slowly  sailing  up  the  bosom  of  the  mountain,  and 
one,  formed  into  an  elegant  arch,  crowned  the  loftiest  point. 
All  these  the  setting  sun  tinged  throughout  with  a  purple,  of 
the  most  exquisite  hue.     If  the  Tyrian  dye  was  a  fourth  part 
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as  beautiful,  I  cannot  wonder,  that  it  was  coveted  by  emperors. 
The  pleasure,  resulting  from  the  novelty  and  splendour  of  this 
scene,  was  not  a  little  enhanced  by  the  fact,  that  we  met  with 
no  other  agreeable  object  in  this  part  of  our  journey. 

Pownal  contained,  in  1790,  1,746  inhabitants ;  in  1800, 
1,692 ;  and,  in  1810,  1,654.  This  is  one  instance  out  of  a 
considerable  number,  in  which  even  these  comparatively  new 
settlements  have  begun  to  send  out  their  inhabitants,  to  po- 
pulate the  western  wilderness. 

Bennington  lies  immediately  north  of  Pownal,  and  is  the 
oldest  settlement  in  the  state  of  Vermont  on  the  western  side 
of  the  mountains.  It  is  distant  from  New-Haven  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  miles;  and  from  Boston  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty.  It  is  situated  principally  between  the 
range  of  the  Green  Mountains  and  the  spur  already  men- 
tioned, which  terminates  in  a  bold  bluff,  of  considerable 
height,  called  Mount  Anthony.  The  valley,  narrowing  to  a 
point  within  the  limits  of  Pownal,  if  I  mistake  not,  forms  here 
a  considerable  expansion ;  and  opens  between  the  head  of 
Mount  Anthony,  and  the  township  of  Shaftsbury,  to  that  of 
Hoosac  in  the  state  of  New- York.  The  expansion  is  beau- 
tiful, being  formed  of  little  hills  and  intervening  vallies,  of 
slopes  and  swells,  covered  with  well-cultivated  farms.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  range  of  the  Green  Moun- 
tains, and  terminated  on  the  north-west  by  the  mountain  of 
Shaftsbury. 

The  soil  of  Bennington  is  of  the  first  quality,  and  equally 
suited  to  all  the  productions  of  the  climate.  Wheat  and  grass, 
the  extremes  of  agricultural  vegetation,  grow  here  luxuriantly, 
and  alike.  The  pastures,  even  at  this  period  of  the  year,  were 
covered  with  rich  and  abundant  herbage ;  and  appeared  in 
many  places  like  meadows,  rather  than  like  fields,  in  which 
cattle  had  fed  through  the  whole  preceding  season.  The 
soil  is  that  fine  gravelly  loam,  which,  when  neither  too  moist 
nor  too  dry,  yields  every  thing  gratifying  to  the  wishes  of  the 
farmer. 

There  is  a  scattered  village  in  the  centre  of  this  township. 
Both  the  houses,  and  their  appendages,  exhibit  abundant 
proofs  of  prosperity. 

Bennington  was  granted   in   the  year  1749  by   Benning 
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"Wentworth,  governor  of  New- Hampshire,  and  from  him  re- 
ceived its  name.  In  1764,  Captain  Robinson,  a  respectable 
inhabitant  of  Hardwick  in  the  province  of  Massachusetts'-Bay, 
having*  purchased  a  tract  of  land,  began  the  settlement  of 
Vermont  on  the  western  side  of  the  Green  Mountains,  in  this 
place.  He  was  soon  followed  by  a  number  of  planters,  and 
the  township  was  filled  up  with  great  rapidity. 

Bennington  is  the  shire  town  of  the  county  of  Bennington. 
Its  public  buildings  are  a  decayed  congregational  church,  a 
court-house,  and  a  gaol. 

Very  little  snow  falls  in  Bennington ;  so  little,  that  the  in- 
habitants are  rarely  furnished  with  good  sleighing ;  and  less,  I 
believe,  than  the  quantity  which  usually  falls  on  the  borders  of 
Long-Island  Sound.  On  this  subject  I  shall  make  some  ob- 
servations hereafter. 

Bennington  and  its  neighbourhood  have  for  some  time  past 
been  infested  by  grasshoppers,  of  a  kind  with  which  I  had  be- 
fore been  wholly  unacquainted.  At  least,  their  history,  as 
given  by  respectable  persons,  is  in  a  great  measure  novel. 
They  appear  at  different  periods,  in  different  years,  but  the 
time  of  their  continuance  seems  to  be  the  same.  This  year 
(1798)  they  came  four  weeks  earlier  than  in  1797,  and 
disappeared  four  weeks  sooner.  As  I  had  no  opportunity 
of  examining  them,  I  cannot  describe  their  form  or  their 
size.  Their  favourite  food  is  clover  and  maize.  Of  the 
latter,  they  devour  the  part  which  is  called  the  silk,  the  imme- 
diate means  of  fecundating  the  ear,  and  thus  prevent  the  ker- 
nel from  coming  to  perfection.  But  their  voracity  extends  to 
almost  every  vegetable,  even  to  the  tobacco  plant  and  the 
burdock.  Nor  are  they  confined  to  vegetables  alone.  The 
garments  of  labourers,  hung  up  in  the  field  while  they  are  at 
work,  these  insects  destroy  in  a  few  hours,  and  with  the  same 
voracity  they  devour  the  loose  particles  which  the  saw  leaves 
upon  the  surface  of  pine  boards,  and  which,  when  separated, 
are  termed  sawdust.  The  appearance  of  a  board  fence,  from 
which  the  particles  had  been  eaten  in  this  manner,  and  which 
I  saw,  was  novel  and  singular,  and  seemed  the  result,  not  of 
the  operations  of  the  plane,  but  of  attrition,  the  cause  of  which 
I  was  unable  to  conjecture. 

At  times,  particularly  a  little  before  their  disappearance, 
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they  collect  in  clouds,  rise  high  in  the  atmosphere,  and  take 
extensive  flights,  of  which  neither  the  cause  nor  the  direction 
has  hitherto  been  discovered.  I  was  authentically  informed  in 
Shaftsbury,  that  some  persons,  employed  in  raising  the  steeple 
of  the  church  in  Williamstown,  were,  while  standing  near  the 
vane,  covered  by  them ;  and  saw  at  the  same  time  vast 
swarms  of  them  flying  far  above  their  heads.  The  customary 
flight  of  grasshoppers  rarely  exceeds  four  or  five  yards,  and 
their  wings  are  apparently  so  weak  as  to  forbid  excursions 
extended  much  beyond  these  limits.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
however,  that  they  customarily  return,  and  perish  on  the  very 
grounds  which  they  have  ravaged. 

Bennington  contained,  in  1790,  2,377  inhabitants ;  in  1800, 
2,243;  and,  in  1810,  2,524. 

It  has  been  generally,  but  erroneously  supposed,  that  the 
battle,  between  the  British  under  Colonel  Baume,  and  the 
Americans  under  General  Stark,  was  fought  within  the  limits 
of  this  township. 

I  spent  the  evening  and  night  at  the  friendly,  hospitable 
house  of  the  Rev.  Doctor  Swift,  whom  I  shall  have  occasion 
to  mention  hereafter. 

In  the  morning,  Tuesday,  September  25th,  we  rode  to 
Shaftsbury,  where  we  dined  at  an  inn  with  a  large  company, 
assembled  by  a  lawsuit  between  two  brothers.  I  mention  this 
fact,  because,  so  far  as  I  can  recollect,  it  was  the  first  contro- 
versy of  the  same  nature  which  I  had  known  between  two 
persons  thus  related.  After  dinner  we  set  out  for  Manchester, 
and,  having  rode  two  miles,  were  obliged  to  shelter  ourselves 
from  a  violent  rain  in  a  saddler's  shop.  Here  we  continued 
till  sun-set,  and  then  returned  to  the  inn  at  which  we  had 
dined. 

Amends,  in  my  own  view  sufficient,  were  made  us  for  this 
detention.  The  building,  in  which  we  were  sheltered,  stood 
on  a  handsome  elevation,  overlooking  an  extensive  valley  to- 
ward the  east,  and  gave  us  a  full  prospect  of  the  Green 
Mountain  range  for  a  great  distance.  The  wind  blew  violently 
from  the  north-west.  The  heavens  were  dark,  the  clouds 
were  wild,  tossed  in  fantastical  forms,  and  hurried  through  the 
expansion  with  a  violent  celerity.  Many  of  them  struck  the 
mountains  at  their  middle  height,  and  thence  sailed  up  their 
bosom  with  a  motion,  which,  notwithstanding  their  rapid  pro- 
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gress  over  our  heads,  was  to  our  eyes  slow,  majestic,  and 
awful.  The  world  was  universally  wrapt  in  gloom,  and  the 
bosom  of  the  mountain  was  covered  with  a  deep  brown,  ap- 
proaching to  black.  After  this  melancholy  and  cavern-like 
darkness  had  continued  about  one  hour,  and  tempest  and  tu- 
mult appeared  to  reign  universally,  suddenly  most  beautiful 
and  brilliant  spots  of  gold,  of  various  figures  and  sizes,  formed 
by  the  light  of  the  sun  piercing  through  the  interstices  of  the 
clouds,  were  seen  wandering  over  the  surface  of  the  valley 
beneath,  crossing  the  farms,  houses,  and  forests,  slowly  as- 
cending the  acclivities  of  the  mountains  ;  gradually  sliding 
over  the  summits,  and  thus  fading,  successively,  from  the 
sight.  The  contrast  between  the  gloom  and  the  splendour 
was  so  strong,  the  splendour  itself  was  in  many  instances 
so  vivid  (for  the  spots  were  not  equally  bright,  and  on 
that  account  were,  in  a  group,  more  beautiful),  that  they 
appeared  as  if  the  vallies,  farms,  forests,  and  mountains,  were 
successively  polished  and  luminous ;  while  their  rapid  motion 
over  the  vallies,  and  their  slow  ascent  up  the  moun- 
tains in  the  midst  of  the  moving  gloom,  by  which  they  were 
surrounded,  interested  the  eye,  especially  while  connecting 
them  with  the  wild  and  violent  aspect  of  all  above,  and  all 
beneath,  in  a  manner  not  only  singular,  but  excessive.  I 
never  beheld  any  prospect  more  striking  or  more  complete. 

Shaftsbury  lies  immediately  north  of  Bennington,  and  has 
the  same  excellent  soil.  A  mountain  in  the  north-western 
quarter  occupies  a  considerable  part  of  this  township.  The 
southern  division  is  remarkably  pleasant,  being  a  collection  of 
rich  farms,  sloping  towards  the  south,  and  opening  into  a 
handsome  prospect.  The  houses,  which  we  saw,  were  indif- 
ferent, and  indicated  le^ss  prosperity  than  would  naturally  be 
expected  from  a  soil  so  productive. 

In  1790,  Shaftsbury  contained  1,999  inhabitants ;  in  1800, 
1,895 ;  and,  in  1810,  1,973. 

In  the  morning  we  rode  through  a  part  of  Arlington,  and  a 
part  of  Sunderland,  to  Manchester ;  seventeen  miles.  Here 
we  dined,  and  in  the  afternoon  rode  through  a  part  of  Dorset, 
and  a  corner  of  Harwich,  to  Danby,  where  we  lodged. 

The  soil  of  both  Arlington  and  Sunderland,  so  far  as  we 
saw  it,  was  principally  sandy  and  light.  The  country  was  ex- 
tensively covered  with  white  pines,  and  the  settlements  were 
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in  the  strictest  sense  new.  The  houses  were  chiefly  small  and 
ordinary,  and  the  inhabitants  plainly  in  indifferent  circum- 
stances. We  passed,  however,  only  through  the  skirts  of 
these  townships. 

Arlington  contained,  in  1790,  991  inhabitants  ;  in  1800, 
1,597;  in  1810,  1,468. 

Sunderland  contained,  in  1790,  414  inhabitants ;  in  1800, 
557;  in  1810,  575. 

Sunderland  formerly  was  the  residence  of  Colonel  Ethan 
Allen,  a  man  who  as  a  prisoner  excited  some  interest  in  Great 
Britain,  and  who  for  many  years  was  notorious  in  the  United 
States.  This  man  was  born  at  Salisbury  in  Connecticut.  His 
education  was  confined,  and  furnished  him  with  a  mere  smat- 
tering of  knowledge ;  but  his  mind  was  naturally  haughty, 
restless,  and  enterprising.  Licentious  in  his  disposition,  he 
was  impatient  of  the  restraints  either  of  government  or  re- 
ligion, and  not  always  submissive  to  those  of  common  decency. 
In  his  conversation  he  was  voluble,  blunt,  coarse,  and  profane ; 
in  his  pretensions  to  knowledge,  daring ;  and  in  his  assertions 
bold  and  peremptory.  The  confidence,  which  he  seemed  to 
possess  in  himself,  naturally  inspired  confidence  in  others  still 
less  informed  ;  and  they  readily  believed,  that  he,  who  asserted 
so  positively,  must  be  sure  that  his  assertions  were  true.  With 
these  advantages,  and  these  only,  he  early  obtruded  himself 
upon  the  public  as  an  opposer  and  ridiculer  of  Christianity, 
and  gloried  in  the  character  of  an  infidel.  A  little  circle  of 
loose  persons  will  always  gather  about  a  man  of  this  descrip- 
tion. "  Qui  fidit  sibi,  dux  regit  examen"  is  a  maxim  ex- 
tensively applicable,  but  in  no  case  more  so  than  where  pro- 
fligate principles  have  become  necessary  to  shelter  the  charac- 
ter, and  quiet  the  consciences,  of  licentious  men.  Allen  was 
surrounded  by  a  herd  of  such  men,  both  parties  being  equally 
pleased;  he,  to  be  listened  to  as  their  oracle,  and  they  to 
learn,  that  a  virtuous  character  was  no  better  than  a  vicious 
one,  and  that  God  would  punish  vice  neither  here  nor  here- 
after. By  his  own  companions  he  was  heard  with  attention 
and  credit ;  and  at  times  triumphed  over  modest  antagonists 
by  peremptoriness  and  effrontery,  by  rudeness  and  ribaldry. 
At  length  he  assumed  a  bolder  tone,  and  determined  to  be- 
come an  instructor  of  the  public.     This  was  a  fatal  step.     He 
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neither  understood  the  subject,  nor  knew  how  to  write,  and 
therefore,  although  not  destitute  of  native  talents,  he  appeared 
as  a  pigmy  in  the  field  of  literary  contention.  He  named  his 
book  the  Oracles  of  Reason,  after  a  wretched  publication  of 
Charles  Blount,  one  of  the  pertest  and  weakest  of  all  the 
British  infidels,  but  probably  Allen's  favourite  author,  and  not 
improbably  the  only  one  whose  works  he  had  read.  This  was 
the  first  formal  publication,  in  the  United  States,  openly  di- 
rected against  the  Christian  religion.  When  it  came  out,  I 
read  as  much  of  it  as  I  could  summon  patience  to  read. 
Decent  nonsense  may  possibly  amuse  an  idle  hour ;  but  brutal 
nonsense  can  be  only  read  as  an  infliction  of  penal  justice. 
The  style  was  crude  and  vulgar,  and  the  sentiments  were 
coarser  than  the  style.  The  arguments  were  flimsy  and  un- 
meaning, and  the  conclusions  were  fastened  upon  the  pre- 
mises by  mere  force. 

In  the  bustling  part  of  the  American  revolution,  Colonel 
Allen  made  some  noise.  At  the  request  of  the  legislature  of 
Connecticut,  he  marched,  in  May,  1775,  soon  after  the  battle 
of  Lexington,  to  attack  the  fortresses  of  Ticonderoga  and 
Crown  Point.  At  Castleton,  in  this  state,  he  was  joined  by 
Colonel  Arnold,  sent  by  the  Massachusetts'  committee  of 
safety  to  accomplish  the  same  object.  Arnold,  however,  was 
alone,  but  determined  to  join  the  expedition.  They  reached 
the  ferry  at  Ticonderoga  on  the  evening  of  the  9th  ;  and,  hav- 
ing with  great  difficulty  procured  boats,  landed  eighty-three 
men  on  the  opposite  shore  during  the  night.  At  the  head  of 
these  he  marched  to  the  gate  of  the  fort,  where  a  sentinel 
snapped  his  gun  at  him  and  retired.  Allen  immediately  en- 
tered the  fort,  and  formed  his  men  upon  the  parade,  where 
they  huzzaed,  and  roused  the  garrison.  Allen  proceeded  im- 
mediately to  the  chamber  of  Captain  De  Laplace,  and,  hold- 
ing his  drawn  sword  over  his  head  while  he  was  yet  undressed, 
demanded  the  surrender  of  the  fort.  "  By  what  authority?" 
said  the  commandant.  "  I  demand  it,"  said  Allen,  "  in  the 
name  of  the  great  Jehovah  and  the  continental  congress." 
The  fort  was  immediately  given  up,  together  ^with  its  stores 
and  garrison,  forty-nine  in  number.  The  same  day  they  took 
Crown  Point  also ;  and,  soon  after,  a  sloop  of  war,  the  only 
armed  vessel  on  Lake  Champlain. 
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During  the  following  autumn  he  went  twice  into  Canada 
to  engage  the  inhabitants  in  the  American  cause.     In  the  last 
of  these^expeditions  he  attempted,  at  the  head  of  one  hundred 
and  ten  men,  to  make  himself  master  of  Montreal ;  but  failed 
of  his  design,  and  was  taken  prisoner.     Indeed,  the  enter- 
prise was  originally  desperate,   and  its  success  that,  which  a 
sober  man  must  certainly  have  expected.     He  was  met  by 
the  British  with  five  hundred  men,  and,  after  making  the  best 
defence  in  his  power,  and  being  deserted  by  most  of  his  own 
men,  of  whom  about  eighty  were  Canadians,  he  surrendered 
himself  as"  a  prisoner.     For  some  time  he  was  kept  in  irons, 
and  treated  with  much  severity ;  and  was  then  sent  to  Eng- 
land, with  an  assurance,   that  he  was  destined  to  the  halter. 
Here  he  continued  scarcely  a  month,  when  he  was  sent  back 
to  Halifax.     Thence,  after  five  months'  confinement  in  prison, 
he  was  removed  to  New- York.     On  his  passage  a  plot  was 
formed  to  kill  the  captain,   and  take  possession  of  the  frigate. 
It  was  proposed  to  Allen,  but  he  refused  to  join  in  it ;  par- 
ticularly, because  he  had  been  well  treated  by  him.     He  con- 
tinued at  New-York  a  year  and  a  half,  and  was  then  ex- 
changed for  Colonel  Campbell.     After  his  return  to  Vermont, 
the  state  gave  a  public  testimony  to  his  merits  and  sufferings, 
by  placing  him  at  the  head  of  the  militia.     He  died  suddenly, 
February  13,  1789,  on  his  own  estate  in  Colchester.    He  was 
thought  by  many  persons  to  be  a  man  of  superior  talents ;  but 
for  this  character  he  was  indebted  to  the  boldness  of  his  senti- 
ments, the  peremptoriness  of  his  decisions,  and  the  paradoxical 
nature  of  his  opinions*. 

*  Dr.  Elliot,  who  removed  from  Guilford  in  Connecticut,  to  Vermont, 
was  well  acquainted  with  Colonel  Allen,  and  made  him  a  visit  at  a  time 
when  his  daughter  was  sick,  and  near  to  death.  He  was  introduced  to  the 
library,  where  the  Colonel  read  to  him  some  of  his  writings  with  much  self- 
complacency,  and  asked,  Is  not  that  well  done?  While  they  were  thus  em- 
ployed a  messenger  entered  and  informed  Colonel  Allen,  that  his  daughter 
was  dying,  and  desired  to  speak  with  him.  He  immediately  went  to 
her  chamber,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Elliot,  who  was  desirous  of  witness- 
ing the  interview.  The  wife  of  Colonel  Allen  was  a  pious  woman,  and  had 
instructed  her  daughter  in  the  principles  of  Christianity.  As  soon  as  her 
father  appeared  at  her  bedside,  she  said  to  him,  "  I  am  about  to  die;  shall 
I  believe  in  the  principles  you  have  taught  me,  or  shall  I  believe  in  what 
my  mother  has  taught  me  ? "    He  became   extremely  agitated  ;   his  chin 
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Manchester  is  a  pretty  town,  lying  on  the  Battenkfll,  a 
branch  of  Hudson's  River.  This  stream  rises  in  Dorset,  the 
next  township  above  Manchester,  and  has  heretofore  received 
the  waters  of  a  spring,  a  part  of  which  entered  Lake  Cham- 
plain  by  Otter  Creek,  and  thence  was  discharged  in  the  gulph 
of  St.  Lawrence :  while  the  remainder  mingled  with  the  ocean 
at  Sandy  Hook,  below  New- York ;  the  distance  between  the 
two  points  being  not  far  from  a  thousand  miles. 

Manchester  is  built  on  a  single  street,  commencing  near  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  on  the  west,  and  lying  along  a  beautiful 
plain  for  about  a  mile.  The  situation  is  rarely  equalled,  un- 
less on  the  border  of  a  considerable  river,  or  of  the  ocean. 
The  soil  is  inferior  to  that  of  Bennington  and  Shaftsbury. 
The  houses  are  good  farmers'  dwellings. 

The  inhabitants  of  Manchester,  like  those  of  many  other 
new  settlements,  are  divided  in  their  religious  opinions ;  but 
with  a  Catholicism,  less  common  than  could  be  wished,  have 
generally  agreed  to  employ,  successively,  preachers  of  the 
several  denominations  of  religion  in  the  town,  whenever  they 
could  find  those,  against  whose  character,  deportment,  and 
preaching,  there  could  be  no  reasonable  objection.  By  this 
spirit  of  concession  they  have  extensively  secured  to  them- 
selves, what  otherwise  would  have  been  unattainable,  the 
public  worship  of  God. 

Manchester  contained,  in  1790,  1,276  inhabitants  ;  in  1800, 
1,397 ;  and,  in  1810,  1,502. 

From  Manchester  to  Danby  we  took  a  road,  on  which 
travelling  had  recently  been  commenced.  After  turning 
north-east  over  the  plain,  on  which  Manchester  is  built,  it  re- 
sumed its  northern  and  proper  direction  round  the  end  of  a 
mountain  on  the  west,  and  entered  a  narrow  defile  between 
this  and  the  Green  Mountains.  Our  progress  here,  for  seve- 
ral miles,  was  dark  and  dreary.  The  sun  was  hidden  in  a 
moment.  Uncultivated  shaggy  mountains,  on  both  sides,  for- 
bade every  excursion  of  the  eyes.  A  swamp,  with  a  brook, 
which  flowed  heavily  from  it,  bordered  our  road  on  the  east. 

quivered;   his  whole  frame  shook;   and  after  waiting  a  few  moments,  he 
replied,  "  Believe  what  your  mother  has  taught  you." 

For  the  facts  in  the  preceding  account,  I  am  indebted  to  a  gentleman  of 
Killingworth,  who  received  them  from  his  kinsman,  Dr.  Elliot. — Pub. 
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The  road  itself  Avas  indifferent.  The  houses,  apparently 
dropped  down  into  this  desert  region,  were  few  and  solitary. 
The  fields  were  thinly  scattered,  lonely,  and  half-cultivated ; 
and  the  inhabitants  appeared  as  if  they  had  fled  to  a  place, 
where  the  world  would  never  find  them  again. 

The  only  object  of  curiosity,  which  we  met  with  in  this 
region,  was  a  multitude  of  white  stones,  of  very  hard  granite, 
thickly  spread  over  a  tract  about  a  mile  in  length.  They  were 
all  rounded,  apparently  by  being  long  covered  with  water; 
and  were  the  only  specimens  of  granite,  which  I  had  observed 
after  leaving  the  Green  Mountains  in  Cornwall. 

The  inn,  at  which  we  terminated  this  desolate  ride,  was  a 
humble  one,  but  very  welcome  to  us ;  especially  as  it  was  in- 
habited by  people  who  were  very  friendly  and  obliging. 

The  next  morning,  Thursday,  September  26th,  we  rode  to 
Rutland  before  dinner:  twenty  miles.  Our  journey  lay  along 
the  principal  branch  of  Otter  Creek.  The  road  differed  little 
from  that,  which  has  been  last  described ;  but  the  mountain 
on  the  west,  having  terminated  in  Wallingford,  we  escaped 
from  our  defile  into  an  open  and  more  agreeable  country. 

Of  Harwich,  Dorset,  and  Wallingford,  through  the  skirts 
of  which  the  principal  part  of  our  progress  was  made,  after  we 
left  Manchester,  I  know  nothing,  except  what  I  have  already 
mentioned.  Dorset,  which  lies  on  the  other  side  of  the 
western  mountain,  and  on  the  road  formerly  used,  is  said  to 
be  a  pleasant  and  considerable  town.  Clarendon  lies  imme- 
diately south  of  Rutland,  at  the  foot  of  the  Green  Mountains. 
It  presented  to  us  several  good  houses,  a  decently  appearing 
church,  several  mills,  a  number  of  promising  farms,  and  other 
appearances  of  prosperity.  These  observations  are,  however, 
made  from  memory,  for  I  find,  that  I  have  taken  no  notes 
concerning  either  of  these  townships. 

Dorset  contained,  in  1790,  958;  in  1800,  1,286;  in  1810, 
1,294  inhabitants. 

Harwich  contained,  in  1790,  165 ;  in  1800,  153 ;  in  1810, 
209  inhabitants. 

Wallingford  contained,  in  1790,  536;  in  1800,  912;  in 
1810,  1,386  inhabitants. 

Clarendon  contained,  in  1790,  1,478 ;  in  1800,  1,789 ;  in 
1810,  1,797  inhabitants. 
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During  this  journey  we  lodged  at  an  inn,  where  we  found, 
what  I  never  before  saw  in  New- England,  a  considerable 
number  of  men  assembled  on  Saturday  evening,  for  the  ordi- 
nary purposes  of  tavern-haunting.  They  continued  their 
orgies  until  near  two  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  scarcely  per- 
mitting us  to  sleep  at  all.  Early  the  next  morning  these 
wretches  assembled  again,  for  their  Sunday  morning  dram, 
when  we  left  the  inn,  and  went  to  a  neighbouring  house,  as 
early  as  possible,  disgusted  with  the  manners  of  so  irreligious 
a  family. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 


LETTER  V. 


Rutland.  Judge  Williams.  Pittsford.  Brandon.  Leicester. 
Salisbury.  Middlebury.  Marble  Quarry.  Middlebury 
College.  Woodstock.  Barnard.  Stockbridge.  Rochester. 
Hancock.    Rip  ton. 

Dear  Sir  ; 

The  settlement  of  Rutland  commenced  about  the 
year  1785,  and  furnishes  a  very  honourable  proof  of  the  in- 
dustry and  enterprise  of  the  inhabitants.  This  situation  is  a 
beautiful  plain,  in  a  handsome,  open  expansion,  at  a  sufficient 
distance  from  the  Green  Mountains  to  furnish  a  fine,  un- 
crowded  view  of  them,  and  limited  on  the  west  very  plea- 
santly, by  a  range  of  hills,  moderately  elevated. 

The  soil  of  Rutland  is  somewhat  inferior  to  that  of  Ben- 
nington, but  is  still  excellent.  Iron  ore  is  found,  extensively, 
both  here  and  in  the  neighbourhood ;  as  is  also  pipe  clay,  of 
which,  it  is  said,  crucibles  have  been  successfully  formed.  The 
township  is  settled,  throughout,  in  scattered  plantations.  The 
town  consists,  principally,  of  a  single  street,  not  far  from  a 
mile  in  length.  Several  of  the  houses  are  handsome,  and  the 
whole  group  well-appearing.  The  church,  which  was  early 
erected,  is  an  ordinary  building;  and  the  court-house  (for 
Rutland  is  a  county  town)  decent.  Every  thing,  indeed, 
wears^the  appearance  of  ease  and  prosperity. 

We  spent  our  time  very  agreeably  at  the  house  of  Judge 
Williams,  until  Friday  morning.  This  gentleman  being  since 
dead,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  remark,  that  he3  raised  himself, 
by  the  dint  of  his  own  well-directed  efforts,  to  a  useful  station, 
and  a  very  respectable  character,  in  society.  Plain  and  un- 
affected in  his  manners,  he  possessed  a  sound  understanding, 
immovable  integrity,  and  an  elevated  public  spirit.  Perhaps 
no  man  in^the  circle,  in  which  he  lived,  enjoyed  more  entirely 
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the  confidence  of  his  countrymen.  A  little  before  his  death 
he  was  honoured  with  a  numerous  suffrage,  as  a  candidate  for 
a  seat  in  the  national  legislature.  He  died  of  an  injury, 
received  by  being  thrown  out  of  his  sleigh.  In  his  life,  and 
in  his  death,  he  exhibited  unquestioned  proofs  of  genuine 
piety,  and  has  left  behind  him  an  unstained  and  honourable 
character. 

Rutland  contains  two  parishes.  West- Rutland,  the  second 
parish,  is  remarkable  for  having  a  regular  minister,  who  is  a 
man  of  colour.  This  is  the  first  instance  of  the  kind,  which 
has  ever  existed  in  New- England. 

Rutland  contained,  in  the  year  1790,  1,407  inhabitants ;  in 
1800,  2,125;  and,  in  1810,  2,379. 

We  left  Rutland  on  Friday  morning ;  and  rode  to  Middle- 
bury,  through  Pittsford,  Brandon,  Leicester,  and  Salisbury: 
thirty-two  miles.  The  road  lies  wholly  along  Otter  Creek. 
It  is  little  wrought,  and  of  course  indifferent;  and  the  last 
part  of  the  distance,  for  about  eight  miles,  was  to  us  dangerous. 
The  soil,  here,  is  clay ;  and  the  season  had  been  wet.  Wher- 
ever the  water  lies,  and  particularly  wherever  a  rill  crosses 
the  path,  it  becomes  speedily  soft,  and  ultimately  a  quagmire ; 
the  sides  of  which  are  perpendicular,  like  those  of  a  pit.  Into 
these  places  a  horse  descends  as  suddenly  as  into  a  crack  in 
a  sheet  of  ice,  and  exposes  both  himself  and  his  rider  to  the 
most  dangerous  evils.  We  left  Rutland  late  in  the  morning, 
and  were  obliged  to  accomplish  this  part  of  our  journey  in  the 
night.  The  heavens  were  overcast  with  clouds;  the  dark- 
ness was  early  and  intense;  and  our  road  passed  through  a 
thick  forest.  With  a  snail-like  progress,  therefore,  we  trem- 
bled through  this  part  of  our  way  until  we  arrived  at  Mid- 
dlebury. 

We  crossed  the  skirts  of  the  towns,  mentioned  above.  In 
Pittsford,  we  met  with  a  few  good  farmers'  houses.  In  the 
others,  Brandon,  Leicester,  and  Salisbury,  log-houses,  which 
we  had  hardly  seen  at  all  since  we  entered  the  state,  except 
in  the  defile  between  Manchester  and  Rutland,  began  to  mul- 
tiply upon  us.  Barns  also,  causeys,  and  bridges,  constructed 
of  the  same  material,  and  other  proofs  of  an  incipient  culti- 
vation, were  comparatively  numerous.  Pines  abounded  on  the 
road ;  and  the  soil  was  chiefly  light  and  indifferent. 
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Pittsford  contained,  in  1790,  850 ;  in  1800, 1,413 ;  in  1810, 
1,936  inhabitants. 

Brandon  contained,  in  1790,  637;  in  1800,  1,075;  in  1810, 
1,375  inhabitants. 

Leicester  contained,  in  1790,  343 ;  in  1800,  522 ;  in  1810, 
609  inhabitants. 

Salisbury  contained,  in  1790,  446;  in  1800,  644;  in  1810, 
709  inhabitants. 

We  arrived  at  Middlebury  in  the  evening. 

Middlebury,  the  shire-town  of  the  county  of  Addison,  lies 
on  both  sides  of  Otter  Creek.  This  river  rises  in  Bromley, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  county  of  Bennington;  and  runs 
north-west  a  course  of  ninety  miles,  crossing  the  counties  of 
Rutland  and  Addison,  and  discharges  its  waters  into  Lake 
Champlain.  It  is  navigable  to  the  foot  of  the  falls  in  Ver- 
gennes,  eight  miles,  for  sloops  of  seventy  tons.  Above  these 
falls,  eight  miles  farther,  and  above  the  falls  at  Middlebury,  to 
Rutland,  it  is  boatable.  At  Middlebury  it  is  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  rods  wide ;  and  at  Vergennes  thirty-eight.  Above 
Middlebury  the  current  is  remarkably  sluggish ;  and  the  banks 
low,  unpleasant,  and  often  overflowed.  Both  the  stream  and 
its  borders  were  to  my  eye  wild,  solitary,  and  gloomy.  The 
savages,  employed  by  the  French  government  to  make  incur- 
sions into  the  western  parts  of  New-England,  went  up  this 
river  to  its  source ;  and  then  down  either  West  or  Deerfield 
river.  They  could  not  have  chosen  a  route,  better  suited  to 
the  gloomy  purposes  and  lowering  revenge  of  a  savage 
bosom.  The  scenery,  which  struck  me  so  forcibly,  will,  how- 
ever, vanish  with  the  increasing  settlement  of  the  country ;  and 
the  river  itself,  in  consequence  of  a  cut,  which  has  since  been 
made  in  the  Middlebury  falls,  will  less  frequently  overflow  its 
banks,  and  exhibit  a  more  sprightly  current. 

The  township  of  Middlebury  began  to  be  settled  about  the 
year  1788,  in  scattered  plantations.  About  1794  the  inha- 
bitants began  to  build  a  village  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  at 
the  falls  in  the  north-west  part  of  the  township.  The  number 
of  houses,  when  we  were  on  the  spot,  was  perhaps  thirty. 
Several  of  them  were  pretty  buildings. 

The  soil  of  Middlebury,  and  of  a  large  part  of  this  state  on 
the  western  side  of  the  mountains,  is  clay,  of  a  soft  and  friable 
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texture,  and  of  a  light  brown  hue,  often  faintly  tinged  with 
red.  Clay,  to  me,  is  always  gloomy  and  disagreeable.  In  wet 
seasons  every  rain  converts  it  into  mud.  Whenever  the  wea- 
ther is  dry,  it  is  pulverized  wherever  mankind  live  and  move  ; 
and  the  dust,  being  very  fine  and  light,  rises  with  every  wind, 
fills  the  air  with  clouds,  covers  the  houses,  and  soils  the  clothes 
with  a  dingy,  dirty  appearance.  When  the  surface  of  well- 
made  roads  has  become  hard,  a  slight  rain  makes  them  so 
slippery  as  to  be  impassable  with  safety,  unless  with  horses 
corked  in  the  same  manner  as  when  they  are  to  travel  on  ice. 
The  clay  here,  however,  is  extremely  productive,  and  yields 
grass,  wheat,  and  almost  every  other  object  of  agriculture 
found  in  this  climate. 

The  falls,  at  this  place,  descend  twenty-one  feet  perpendi- 
cularly, and  are  formed  by  a  ledge  of  marble.  The  rapids  are 
continued  four  miles  down  the  stream.  A  bridge,  built  just 
above  the  falls,  unites  the  parts  of  this  village. 

Several  mills  had  been  erected  at  this  spot  in  1798.  A 
brewery  was  established ;  several  stores  had  been  built ;  a 
considerable  number  of  mechanics,  and  several  gentlemen  in 
the  liberal  professions,  had  chosen  this  spot  as  their  residence. 
An  academy  also  was  nearly  completed,  which  was  intended 
to  be  the  germ  of  a  future  college.  Upon  the  whole,  the  seeds 
of  future  respectability  were  already  sown  here. 

The  evening  of  the  30th  I  spent  in  company  with  a  number 
of  gentlemen  in  a  consultation  concerning  this  projected  semi- 
nary, at  the  house  of  S.  Miller,  Esq.  They  informed  me, 
that  a  college  was  already  incorporated  in  the  state,  the  in- 
tended seat  of  which  was  to  be  Burlington  ;  that  it  had  been 
incorporated  some  years,  and  was  liberally  endowed;  but  that, 
for  various  reasons  which  were  specified,  nothing  material  had 
been  done  towards  carrying  it  into  operation ;  that,  although 
some  indecisive  efforts  had  been  made  by  the  trustees  soon 
after  their  appointment,  all  its  concerns  had,  for  a  considerable 
time,  been  at  a  stand ;  that  there  was,  now,  less  reason  to  ex- 
pect any  efficacious  efforts  from  these  gentlemen  than  there 
had  been  heretofore,  as  they  themselves  appeared  to  have  re- 
linquished both  exertion  and  hope.  The  gentlemen  then  ex- 
plained to  me  their  own  views  of  the  importance  of  such  an 
institution  to  their  state ;  the  propriety  of  making  this  town  the 
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seat  of  it ;  their  own  intentions  ;  and  the  wishes  of  many  re- 
spectable people  in  the  state,  who  coincided  with  them  in  the 
opinions  which  they  had  expressed  to  me.  When  they  had 
unfolded  their  views,  I  frankly  communicated  to  them  my  own ; 
and  have  since  had  no  reason  to  complain,  that  they  were  dis- 
regarded. I  will  only  add,  that  the  local  situation  of  Middle- 
bury,  the  sober  and  religious  character  of  the  inhabitants, 
their  manners,  and  various  other  circumstances,  render  it  a 
very  desirable  seat  for  such  a  seminary. 

I  have  already  remarked,  that  in  the  year  1806  I  took  a 
second  journey  into  the  western  parts  of  Vermont.  I  left 
New- Haven,  Tuesday,  September  16th,  in  company  with 
Rev.  Mr.  S.  and  Mr.  D.,  both  of  New-Haven ;  and  arrived 
at  Williamstown  the  following  Friday.  The  next  day  we  set 
out  for  Cambridge  in  the  state  of  New- York ;  and,  having 
passed  through  Pownal,  Petersburgh,  and  Hoosac,  reached 
Cambridge  in  the  evening.  Very  early  the  next  morning, 
there  being  no  public  worship  in  Cambridge,  we  rode  into  Sa- 
lem :  eleven  miles ;  and  the  next  day  reached  West-Haven 
through  Hebron,  Granville,  Hampton,  Pulteney,  and  Fair- 
Haven  :  thirty-five  miles.  The  next  day  we  reached  Middle- 
bury,  through  Benson,  Orwell,  and  Cornwall :  thirty  miles. 

In  May,  1810,  I  ascended  Connecticut  river  as  far  as 
Windsor.  Thence  I  crossed  the  country  on  a  new  turnpike 
road,  and  reached  Middlebury  on  the  25th  of  the  month.  The 
country,  which  I  passed  between  Williamstown  and  Middle- 
bury,  in  the  former  of  these  journies,  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
describe  hereafter.  In  the  latter  I  had  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving the  progress  of  blossoming  on  the  apple-tree,  through 
a  circuit  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  When  I  left  New- 
Haven,  the  blossoms  were  on  most  trees  completely  opened. 
At  Hartford,  they  appeared  to  be  about  two  days  earlier  than 
at  New-Haven;  at  Northampton,  about  two  days  later;  at 
Northfield,  one  hundred  and  ten  miles  north  of  New- Haven, 
five  days  later  ;  at  Keene,  twelve  days  later,  although  Keene 
is  but  twenty-one  miles  from  Northfield,  and  lies  in  a  valley 
upon  very  nearly  the  same  elevation.  At  Windsor,  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  miles  above  New-Haven,  they  were  of  the 
same  date  as  at  Keene.  On  the  hills  between  Windsor  and 
Middlebury  they  were  a  month  later  than  at  New- Haven. 
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At  Middlebury,  two  hundred  and  ten  miles  north  of  New- 
Haven,  the  blossoms  were  only  ten  days  later;  at  Stockbridge 
(Massachusetts),  seventy-eight  miles,  fourteen  days ;  at  Litch- 
field, in  Connecticut,  thirty-six  miles,  seventeen. 

The  road  between  Windsor  and  Middlebury  is  generally 
good.  After  passing  over  the  hills,  between  Windsor  and 
Woodstock,  it  ascends  for  several  miles  one  of  the  branches 
of  the  Waterqueechy.  Thence  it  crosses  another  collection  of 
hills  to  the  southern  branch  of  White  river,  and  ascends  this 
stream  almost  to  the  summit  of  the  Green  Mountains.  After 
crossing  this  ridge,  it  follows,  to  the  plain  below,  a  branch  of 
Otter  Creek,  which  passes  through  the  township  of  Middle- 
bury. From  the  foot  of  the  mountains  to  Middlebury,  it  lies 
principally  on  a  plain. 

The  region  between  Windsor  and  the  ridge  of  the  moun- 
tains is  principally  composed  of  high  elevations,  separated  by 
sudden,  deep,  and  narrow  vallies,  watered  regularly  by  clean 
and  very  sprightly  streams.  The  town  of  Woodstock  is  built 
at  the  junction  of  two  branches  of  the  Waterqueechy,  at  the 
distance  of  fourteen  miles  from  Windsor,  and  is  the  only 
town  through  which  we  passed.  It  is  a  neat,  cheerful  settle- 
ment, containing  a  number  of  handsome  houses,  and  orna- 
mented with  intervals  on  both  streams.  Woodstock  is  settled 
throughout,  principally  in  plantations,  and  contained,  in  1790, 
1,605  inhabitants;  in  1800,  2,130;  and,  in  1810,  2,672. 
From  Woodstock  we  passed  through  the  skirts  of  Bernard, 
Stockbridge,  Rochester,  Hancock,  and  Rip  ton.  The  whole 
country  being  composed,  however,  of  the  borders  of  town- 
ships, exhibited  much  the  same  general  face,  except  Ripton, 
which  lies  on  the  plain.  The  forests  are  beech,  maple,  &c. 
The  soil,  until  we  began  to  descend  the  mountains,  was 
gravelly  loam,  and  then  speedily  became  clay.  Most  of  this 
country  is,  however,  settled  on  the  hills,  where  the  soil  yields 
excellent  meadows  and  pastures.  Maize  grows  well,  but  is 
sometimes  cut  off  by  early  autumnal  frosts.  Wheat  and 
rye,  also,  prosper  where  the  ground  is  not  too  wet. 

Barnard  contained,  in  1790,  673;  in  1800,  1,244;  in  1810, 
1,648  inhabitants. 

Stockbridge  contained,  in  1790,  100;  in  1800,  424;  in 
1810,  700  inhabitants. 
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Rochester  contained,  in  1790,  215 ;  in  1800,  523 ;  in  1810, 
911  inhabitants. 

Hancock  contained,  in  1790,  56;  in  1800,  149;  in  1810, 
311  inhabitants. 

Ripton  contained,  in  1810,  15  inhabitants. 

The  rocks,  on  the  eastern  side  of  these  mountains,  are 
chiefly  a  shining  schist,  coarse,  of  a  dull  blue,  and  often 
stained  with  iron  rust.  This  kind  of  stone  extends  through  a 
great  part  of  the  distance  to  the  summit  of  the  mountains,  but 
is  interrupted  in  various  places  by  granite  and  sand-stone. 
The  strata  were  everywhere  oblique.  Ten  or  twelve  miles 
before  we  came  to  Middlebury,  we  saw  in  several  places  a 
species  of  stone  resembling  rotten  stone.  Its  colour  was  very 
near  that  of  umber  after  it  is  burnt.  On  the  surface  the  tex- 
ture was  frequently  dissolved,  and  the  decayed  parts  re- 
sembled the  substance  called  punk,  except  that  it  was  of  a 
darker  hue. 

On  these  mountains  I  observed,  for  the  first  time,  the 
mountain  elder,  a  shrub  not  inferior  in  beauty  to  many  of 
those  which  are  used  to  ornament  court-yards  and  shrubberies. 
The  leaf  is  of  a  handsome  deep  green,  long,  sharply  pointed, 
and  denticulated.  Its  blossom  is  made  up  of  a  very  numerous 
collection  of  small  flowers,  forming  a  ball  of  an  oval  figure,  and 
of  a  sprightly  buff.  Here,  also,  I  first  observed  the  black- 
moose  bush,  a  pretty  shrub,  with  a  rich  pulpy  leaf,  and  a  tuft 
of  brilliant  white  flowers  at  the  end  of  every  branch.  The 
berry,  produced  by  this  shrub,  is  said  to  be  pleasantly  fla- 
voured. 

From  the  summit  of  the  mountains,  limestone  begins  to 
prevail  towards  the  west. 

In  both  these  journies,  and  particularly  in  the  latter,  I 
found  Middlebury  changed  into  a  beautiful  town,  consisting 
of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  houses.  The  inhabitants  have 
finished  a  large  and  handsome  church.  The  private  buildings 
are  generally  neat,  and  in  several  instances  handsome.  The 
town  contains  a  book-store,  a  printing  office,  twelve  or  fifteen 
stores  belonging  to  merchants  and  druggists,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  mechanics'  shops.  A  quarry  of  marble  has  been  dis- 
covered in  the  bank  of  the  river,  just  below  the  bridge,  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  ledge  which  forms  the  fall.     It  is  both  white 
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and  dove-coloured,  elegantly  variegated,  and  of  a  finer  tex- 
ture than  any  other,  which  has  been  wrought  hitherto*  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  sawn,  ground,  and  polished,  by  water 
machinery,  and  is  cut  and  carved  with  an  elegance  not  sur- 
passed on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  academy,  which  I  have  mentioned  above,  began  to 
prosper  from  the  time  when  it  was  opened,  and  was,  in  the 
year  1800,  raised  by  an  act  of  incorporation  into  a  college. 
From  that  time  to  the  present  (1811)  it  has  continued  to 
prosper,  although  all  its  funds  have  been  derived  from  private 
donations,  and  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  from  the  inhabitants  of 
this  town.  The  number  of  students  is  now  one  hundred  and 
ten,  probably  as  virtuous  a  collection  of  youths  as  can  be 
found  in  any  seminary  in  the  world.  The  faculty  consists  of  a 
president,  a  professor  of  law,  a  professor  of  mathematics  and 
natural  philosophy,  who  teaches  chemistry  also,  a  professor  of 
languages,  and  two  tutors.  The  inhabitants  of  Middlebury 
have  lately  subscribed  8,000  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  erect- 
ing another  collegiate  building.  When  it  is  remembered,  that 
twenty-five  years  ago  this  spot  was  a  wilderness,  it  must  be 
admitted,  that  these  efforts  have  done  the  authors  of  them  the 
highest  honour. 

At  the  same  time,  religion  has  prevailed  in  this  town  more 
than  in  any  other  in  the  state,  and  controls  very  obviously  the 
manners  and  the  character  of  the  inhabitants,  in  a  degree  un- 
common and  delightful.  Its  influence  is  very  happily  seen  in 
the  college,  where  the  best  order  prevails,  under  a  discipline, 
exact  indeed,  but  mild  and  parental.  Upon  the  whole,  Mid- 
dlebury is  one  of  the  most  prosperous  and  most  virtuous  towns 
in  New-England. 

This  township  includes  but  one  congregation,  and,  in  the 
year  1790,  contained  395  inhabitants  ;  in  1800,  1,263 ;  and, 
in  1810,  2,188. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

*  1811. 


LETTER   VI. 


Weybridge.    New-Haven.     Vergennes.     Settled  by  Colonel 
Allen.     Prospect  from  the  State  House. 

Dear  Sir; 

We  left  Middlebury  for  Vergennes  on  the  morning 

of  October  1st,   1798,  in  company  with  Colonel  S ,  and 

arrived  at  twelve  o'clock.  In  this  part  of  our  journey  we 
passed  through  the  townships  of  Weybridge  and  New- Haven, 
both  settled  in  scattered  plantations.  The  soil  is  clay,  of  a 
good  quality,  and  the  inhabitants  are  in  comfortable,  thriving 
circumstances.  A  part  of  the  road,  along  Otter  Creek,  is 
good,  the  remainder  is  hilly  and  rough. 

The  people  of  Weybridge  have  lately  built  a  handsome 
church  (1806),  and  religion  is  in  a  flourishing  state  in  this 
little  township. 

Vergennes  is  situated  on  Otter  Creek  at  New- Haven  falls, 
thirteen  miles  from  Middlebury.  It  is  exactly  a  mile  square, 
and  was  taken  from  the  two  townships  of  New- Haven  and 
Ferrisburgh.  When  Colonel  Ethan  Allen  returned  from  his 
captivity,  he  determined  to  raise  up  a  city  in  the  state  of  Ver- 
mont, and  this  was  the  spot  which  he  selected.  It  was  ac- 
cordingly incorporated,  and  named  Vergennes,  after  the  Count 
De  Vergennes,  whom  ardent,  uninformed,  and  short-sighted 
Americans  at  that  time  believed  to  be  a  friend  to  this  country. 
It  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  alderman,  and  common  council. 

A  traveller  is  compelled  to  laugh  at  this  freak  of  Colonel 
Allen.  Nothing  furnishes  any  man,  whether  thinking  or  un- 
thinking, the  least  reason  to  believe,  that  a  city,  in  the  com- 
mon acceptation  of  the  term,  could  possibly  be  raised  up  on  this 
spot.     It  was,  indeed,  intended  for  the  seat  of  government, 
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and  so  are  half  a  dozen  other  places.  Whether  any  of  them 
■will  ever  become  what  they  so  ardently  covet ;  whether  there 
will  be  a  seat  of  government  in  the  state  ;  or  whether  the  le- 
gislature will  continue  to  roll  upon  wheels  from  town  to  town, 
as  they  have  hitherto  done,  no  human  foresight  can  deter- 
mine. The  legislature  itself  has  been  at  least  equally  freakish 
with  the  projector  of  this  city,  and  seems  at  present  little 
more  inclined  to  settle  than  any  other  bird  of  passage.  It 
may,  as  common  sense  would  direct,  pitch  upon  two  of  the 
most  considerable  towns  in  the  state,  one  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Connecticut  river,  and  the  other  of  Lake  Champlain,  as 
the  permanent  places  of  its  sessions  ;  for  example,  upon  Bur- 
lington and  Windsor.  Or  it  may  plant  itself,  finally,  upon  the 
range  of  mountains  which  separates  them,  and  make  the  seat 
of  government  disgusting  to  all  who  resort  to  it,  and  odious 
to  all  who  by  their  offices  are  compelled  to  make  it  their 
residence. 

The  claim  of  this  place  can  be  supported  by  no  peculiarly 
favourable  circumstances.  The  country  behind  it  will  never 
come  hither  for  trade.  Otter  Creek  is,  indeed,  navigable  to 
this  spot,  but  it  is  so  winding  as  to  render  the  navigation  of 
no  importance.  The  only  considerable  advantage  found  here 
is  derived  from  the  falls,  a  most  convenient  seat  for  every 
species  of  water-works. 

When  I  visited  this  place  in  1798,  I  found  a  minister  al- 
ready settled ;  and  soon  after  his  removal  to  the  presidency  of 
the  college  at  Burlington,  the  people  speedily  settled  another. 
Divine  service  was  celebrated  in  a  house  built  here  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  legislature. 

From  the  cupola  of  this  building  a  very  noble  prospect  was 
presented  to  us.  Eastward,  we  beheld  the  Green  Mountains, 
stretching  little  less  than  one  hundred  miles  from  north  to 
south.  Westward,  three  ranges,  rising  in  parallel  ridges  be- 
yond Lake  Champlain,  the  second  higher  than  the  first,  and 
the  third  towering  above  the  second,  extended  in  the  same 
direction  through  a  distance  equally  great.  The  vast  length 
of  these  ranges,  the  loftiness  of  their  elevation,  the  wild  va- 
riety of  their  summits,  here  arched,  there  waving,  now  ob- 
tusely, now  acutely  conical,  and  now  disdaining  all  approach 
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to  any  regular  figure ;  the  gloomy  extent  of  the  forests  which 
overspread  their  bosoms  ;  the  valley  between  them,  expanding 
over  a  breadth  of  thirty,  forty,  and  fifty  miles  ;  and  the  mag- 
nificent lake  at  the  bottom ;  constituted  a  scene  of  grandeur 
and  sublimity  rarely  paralleled  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Weybridge  contained,   in  1790,  175 ;  in  1800,  502 ;  and, 
in  1810,  750  inhabitants. 

New- Haven  contained,  in  1790,  723;  in  1800,  1,135;  and, 
in  1810,  1,688  inhabitants. 

Vergennes  contained,  in  1700,  201 ;  in  1800,  516 ;  and, 
in  1810,  835  inhabitants. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 


2  jj  2 


LETTER  VII. 


Ferrisburgh.    Charlotte.    Shelburne.    Burlington.    College. 
Prospect  from  Burlington.    Colchester.    Milton.    Geor 
gia.     St.  Albans.    Swanton.    Highgate. 

Dear  Sir; 

In  my  journey,  in  the  autumn  of  1806,  I  explored 
the  state  of  Vermont  through  a  considerable  part  of  its  northern 
extent.  My  companions  left  me  at  Middlebury,  on  Wednes- 
day morning,  September  24th,  to  visit  Crown  Point.  In  the 
afternoon  I  rode,  in  company  with  two  gentlemen,  whom  I 
casually  found,  and  who  proved  very  agreeable  companions,  to 
Vergennes.  Messieurs  S.  and  D.  had  reached  Vergennes 
before  me. 

We  left  this  place  in  the  morning,  and  proceeded  to  Bur- 
lington, through  Ferrisburgh,  Charlotte,  and  Shelburne : 
twenty  miles.  These  three  townships,  so  far  as  we  saw  them, 
are  mere  collections  of  farms.  The  land  in  the  two  former  is 
generally  good,  and  the  surface  a  succession  of  hills  and  val- 
lies.  What  is  uncommon  where  such  a  surface  exists,  in 
New- England,  brooks  and  springs  appeared  to  be  rare. 

Charlotte  is  a  beautiful  township.  The  hills  slope  in  the 
most  graceful  manner ;  the  vallies  are  easy  and  elegant ;  the 
vegetation  is  rich ;  and  the  prospect  of  the  two  great  ranges 
of  mountains,  the  lake,  and  the  adjoining  country,  is  highly 
finished.  Few  settlements,  not  farther  advanced,  present 
such  a  collection  of  fine  scenes.  The  inhabitants  of  this  town- 
ship are  obviously  advancing  fast  in  prosperity. 

Ferrisburgh  contained,  in  1790,  481  inhabitants ;  in  1800, 
956 ;  in  1810,  1,647. 

Charlotte  contained,  in  1790,  635  inhabitants;  in  1800, 
1,231;  in  1810,  1,679. 

Shelburne  contained,  in  1790,  389  inhabitants;  in  1800, 
723  ;  in  1810,  987. 
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The  split  rock,  on  Lake  Champlain,  sometimes  mentioned 
in  the  history  of  the  revolutionary  war,  stands  immediately 
westward  of  Charlotte. 

We  reached  Burlington  before  dinner. 
Burlington  is  situated  one   hundred   and  forty-three  miles 
north  of  Williamstown,  and  two  himdred  and  fifty-five  from 
New- Haven,  in  44°  29' north  latitude,  and  73°  west  longitude 
from  London.    The  site  of  this  town  is  uncommonly  beautiful. 
It  is  an  extensive  slope,  ascending  gradually  from  Lake  Cham- 
plain  three-fourths  of  a  mile.    The  part  of  the  lake,  by  which 
it  is  bordered,  is  a  noble  bay,   about  four  miles  in  depth,  and 
to  the  eye   an  exact  semicircle.      The  ascent  to   the   east  is 
nearly  uniform ;  and,  except  that  it  is  disfigured  by  two  dis- 
agreeable ravines  (one  of  them   of  considerable  breadth  and 
depth),  which  wind  across  it  from  the  north-east  to  the  south- 
west, is  unusually  handsome.  This  slope  was  originally  covered 
chiefly  with  pines.     The  soil  is  coarse,  sandy,  dry,  and  warm  ; 
furnishing  dry  streets   and   excellent  gardens.      Two   streets 
ascend  from  the   lake  to  the  summit  of  the   slope,  and  are 
crossed  by  others   at  right  angles.      Ultimately,    the   whole 
ground  is  to  be  formed  into  regular  squares ;  and  new  streets 
are  to  be  opened  as  occasion  may  require.     The  plan  is  excel- 
lent;  and  will,  I  think,    be  exactly  accomplished.     An  open 
square  is  formed  in  front  of  the  court  house,  which  faces  the 
lake  at  the  distance  of  about  half  a  mile.     A  similar  square  is 
soon  to  be  formed  in  front  of  the  college.     The  principal  part 
of  the  buildings  stand  in  four  groups ;  one  erected  on  two  streets 
near  the  water,    a  second  around  the  court  house,  a  third  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  college,  and  a  fourth  on  the  north 
street.     The  number  of  houses  is  calculated  at  150  ;  and  100 
more  are  probably  scattered  through  the  township,  upon  farms. 
Many  of  them  are  ordinary  buildings  ;   many  of  them  neat  and 
good;  and  several  are  handsome.     The  court-house  is  an  in- 
different structure ;  used  at  times,    both  for  courts  and  reli- 
gious assemblies,  but  convenient  for  neither. 

The  college  is  a  copy  of  those  at  Princeton,  Providence, 
and  Dartmouth ;  but  is  handsomer  than  either  of  them.  It  is 
140  feet  in  length,  and  of  four  stories.  The  number  of  students, 
when  we  were  on  the  ground,  was  said  to  be  about  thirty.  The 
president  is  the  only  instructor.     The  first  public  commence- 
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ment  was  held  about  a  fortnight  before  our  arrival,  when  six 
students  took  the  degree  of  A.  B. 

The  commerce  of  Burlington  is  greater,  I  suspect,  than  that 
of  any  other  town  in  this  state.  It  is  carried  on  with  Boston, 
New- York,  Troy,  Montreal,  and  Quebec.  Lumber,  floated 
principally  to  Quebec,  is  one  of  the  most  considerable  articles. 

Burlington  is  a  port  of  entry. 

Eleven  years  since,  there  was  scarcely  a  house  in  this  town- 
ship, except  in  Water  Street,  a  small  number  in  Second  Street, 
and  perhaps  half  a  dozen  on  the  farms  of  the  interior.  All 
these  were  probably  worth  less  than  one  out  of  several  man- 
sions standing  here  at  the  present  time. 

Splendour  of  landscape  is  the  peculiar  boast  of  Burlington. 
Lake  Champlain,  here  sixteen  miles  wide,  extends  fifty  miles 
northward,  and  forty  southward,  before  it  reaches  Crown 
Point :  and  throughout  a  great  part  of  this  magnificent  expan- 
sion is  visible  at  Burlington.  In  its  bosom  are  encircled  many 
beautiful  islands ;  three  of  them,  North  and  South  Hero,  and 
La  Motte,  sufficiently  large  to  contain,  the  first  and  last  one 
township  each,  and  the  other,  two  ;  forming,  together  with  the 
township  of  Alburgh,  on  the  point  between  the  bay  of  Mis- 
ciscoui  and  the  river  St.  John,  the  county  of  Grand  Isle.  A  nu- 
merous train  of  these  islands  are  here  in  full  vew.  In  the  in- 
terior, among  other  interesting  objects,  the  range  of  the 
Green  Mountains,  with  its  train  of  lofty  summits,  commences 
in  the  south  with  the  utmost  stretch  of  the  eye ;  and  limiting, 
on  the  east,  one  third  of  the  horizon,  declines  far  northward, 
until  it  becomes  apparently  blended  with  the  common  surface. 
On  the  west,  beyond  the  immense  field  of  glass,  formed  by  the 
waters  of  the  lake,  extends  the  opposite  shore,  from  its  first  ap- 
pearance at  the  south,  until  it  vanishes  from  the  eye  in  the 
north-west,  at  the  distance  of  forty  miles.  Twelve  or  fifteen 
miles  from  this  shore  ascends  the  first  range  of  western  moun- 
tains ;  about  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  further,  the  second  range ; 
and,  at  about  the  same  distance,  the  third.  The  two  former 
commence  a  few  miles  south  of  the  head  of  Lake  George ;  one 
on  the  eastern,  and  the  other  on  the  western,  side  of  this 
water.  Where  the  third  commences  I  am  ignorant.  The 
termination  of  all  these  ranges  is  not  far  from  the  latitude  of 
Plattsburg.     The  prospect  of  these  mountains  is  superlatively 
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noble.  The  rise  of  the  first  range  from  the  lake,  the  ascent 
of  the  second  far  above  it,  and  the  still  loftier  elevation  of  the 
third,  diffuse  a  magnificence  over  the  whole,  which  mocks  de- 
scription. Three  of  the  summits,  hitherto  without  a  name,  are 
peculiarly  distinguished  for  their  sublimity.  Among1  those  of 
the  Green  Mountains  there  are  two,  in  the  fullest  view  from 
this  spot,  superior  even  to  these.  One  of  them,  named  the 
Camel's  Rump,  the  Camel's  Back,  and  the  Camel;  the  other 
the  Mountain  of  Mansfield.  The  latter  of  these  was  by  the 
following  expedient  proved,  not  long  since,  to  be  higher  than 
the  former.  A  hunter,  who  had  ascended  to  its  highest  point,  put 
into  his  piece  a  small  ball ;  and  pointing  it  at  the  apex  of  the 
Camel,  the  ball  rolled  out.  Both  of  them  are,  however,  very 
lofty;  higher,  as  I  believe,  than  Killington  Peak,  notwith- 
standing the  deference,  with  which  I  regard  the  estimates  of 
Doctor  Williams.  The  peculiar  form  of  the  Camel's  Back  in- 
vests this  mountain  with  a  sublimity,  entirely  superior  to  any 
other  in  this  state. 

Burlington  has  been  generally  thought  to  be  unhealthy. 
The  inhabitants,  however,  deny  this  charge.  The  present 
year  they  have  been  distressed  by  the  dysentery,  which  was 
just  terminating  at  our  arrival.  There  is  nothing  in  the  situa- 
tion to  render  it  unhealthy,  unless  it  be  a  low,  marshy  ground, 
at  some  distance  near  the  lake. 

From  various  accounts  given  by  the  inhabitants,  its  surface, 
especially  towards  the  lake,  must  be  very  different  from  what 
it  was  anciently.  Frogs  have  been  dug  up  here  at  the  depth 
of  fifteen  feet.  At  first,  they  were  apparently  lifeless ;  but, 
after  being  exposed  for  some  time  to  the  air  and  sun,  became 
convulsed  and  tremulous ;  and,  gradually  acquiring  more  and 
more  the  power  of  voluntary  motion,  finally  hopped  away  in 
full  possession  of  health  and  activity*.  Logs  also,  and  stumps 
of  trees,  have  been  dug  up  here  at  various  depths  from  ten  to 
forty  feet ;  and  this,  in  some  instances,  where  no  discernible 
alluvion  could  explain  the  mystery.  About  three  miles  from 
the  Court-house,  and  within  fifteen  rods  of  Onion  river,  a  man, 
about  six  years  since,  while  digging  a  well,  found  a  boat, 
twelve  feet  below  the  surface.  I  tried,  but  in  vain,  to  get  a 
description  of  this  boat.    The  subject  was  a  nine-days'  wonder, 

*  Similar  facts  have  taken  place  in  the  states  of  Massachusetts,  Ne<v- 
York,  and  Connecticut. 
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and  was  then  forgotten.  We  passed  by  the  well ;  but  could 
discern  nothing  in  the  ground  to  distinguish  it  from  that  in  its 
neighbourhood. 

Since  this  was  written,  a  considerable  change  has  taken 
place  in  the  people  of  Burlington.  They  have'  settled  two  mi- 
nisters ;  and  have  formed  themselves  into  two  congregations. 
It  may  be  reasonably  hoped,  that  their  efforts  will  produce 
serious  benefits  to  themselves  and  their  posterity.  In  1790, 
Burlington  contained  332  inhabitants ;  in  1800,  815 ;  and,  in 
1810,  1,680. 

Friday  afternoon,  September  26th,  we  left  our  horses  at 
Burlington;  and,  taking  a  pleasure-waggon,  rode  to  St.  Albans, 
through  Colchester,  Milton,  and  Georgia :  twenty-seven  miles. 
The  road  through  Colchester  lies  on  an  extensive  pine  plain, 
divided  by  deep  ravines,  which  streams  of  no  great  size  have 
worn  down,  during  a  long  succession  of  ages.  The  descent 
into  these  chasms  is  steep,  long,  and  difficult.  Elsewhere  we 
found  the  road,  considering  the  recency  of  the  settlements,  a 
good  one. 

The  soil  of  that  part  of  Colchester,  through  which  we  passed, 
was  light  and  sandy.  Near  the  lake,  it  is  said  to  be  excellent. 
In  Milton  we  passed  through  a  handsome,  open  valley,  covered 
with  a  rich  soil.  The  lands  in  Georgia  are  still  richer,  and 
more  beautiful.  Those  in  St.  Albans,  also,  are  particularly 
handsome,  and  very  fertile.  We  saw  a  very  pretty  church  in 
Georgia ;  the  more  beautiful,  as  it  was  erected  in  a  country, 
so  lately  a  wilderness. 

The  river  La  Moille  crosses  the  road  in  Milton.  This  stream 
is  somewhat  less  than  Otter  Creek.  It  rises  in  the  township 
of  Glover ;  and,  crossing  the  principal  part  of  the  state,  falls 
into  Lake  Champlain  in  Colchester.  Its  waters,  like  those  of 
Otter  Creek,  are  tinged  with  a  brown  colour.  Its  course  is 
about  eighty  miles. 

The  last  yellow  pines,  which  we  saw  in  our  route,  and  the 
last  oaks,  were  on  the  plains  of  Colchester.  Here,  if  I  mistake 
not,  we  saw  the  last  white  pines  also.  All  these  trees,  however, 
grow  not  only  farther  north  in  this  state,  but  in  Canada. 

The  inhabitants  of  these  townships,  notwithstanding  the  re- 
cency of  their  settlements,  are  generally  in  comfortable  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  climate  on  this  lake  is  sensiblv  milder  than  in  the  same 
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latitudes  on  Connecticut  river.  The  spring-  commences  ear- 
lier ;  the  winter  later.  The  snow  falls  in  less  quantities  ;  and 
the  seasons  are,  upon  the  whole,  generally  more  pleasant. 
Fruits  also  thrive  here,  which  there,  in  the  same  latitude,  are 
brought  forward  with  difficulty.  The  tender  plants  are  here 
defended  from  late  vernal  and  early  autumnal  frosts  by  mists, 
exhaled  from  the  lake,  which  spread  extensively  over  its  bor- 
ders, and,  returning  the  heat  very  gradually  to  the  frozen 
plants,  prevent  them  from  being  injured. 

Colchester  contained,  in  1790,  137;  in  1800,  347;  in  1810, 
657  inhabitants. 

Milton  contained,  in  1790,  282;  in  1800,  786;  in  1810, 
1,546  inhabitants. 

Georgia  contained,  in  1790,  340;  in  1800,  1,068;  in  1810, 
1,760  inhabitants. 

St.  Albans  contained,  in  1790,  256 ;  in  1800,  941 ;  in  1810, 
1,609  inhabitants. 

Swanton  contained,  in  1790,  74 ;  in  1800,  856 ;  in  1810, 
1,657  inhabitants. 

Highgate  contained,  in  1790,  103;  in  1800,  437;  in  1810, 
1,374  inhabitants. 

We  returned  to  Burlington  on  Saturday,  where  we  conti- 
nued until  Monday  morning.  Our  original  design  had  been 
to  proceed  to  the  forty-fifth  degree  of  latitude ;  but  we  could 
obtain  no  other  vehicle  beside  our  waggon,  and  this  we  were 
obliged  to  return  on  Saturday.  The  distance  from  St.  Albans 
to  the  Line  is  about  sixteen  miles,  divided  between  that  town- 
ship, Swanton,  and  Highgate.  The  two  last  townships,  we 
were  assured,  were  copies  of  those  through  which  we  had 
passed,  but  somewhat  more  recently  settled. 

The  surface  of  Canada,  bordering  on  this  part  of  Vermont, 
is  made  up  of  plains,  or  easy  swells,  both  of  them  fertile. 
Many  New-England  settlers  have  already  begun  to  occupy 
these  lands,  having  obtained  them  of  the  government  for  little 
or  nothing ;  and  their  number  is  yearly  increasing.  There  are 
also  several  extensive  swamps  between  the  Line  and  St.  John's. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 


LETTER   VIIL 


Essex.  Jericho.  Bolton.  Waterhury.  Observations  on 
the  attempts  of  modern  Philosophers  to  disprove  the 
Mosaic  Era  of  the  Creation.     Onion  River. 

Dear  Sir  ; 

September  29th  (Monday)  we  took  our  horses, 
and  proceeded  up  Onion  river  to  Middlesex,  through  Essex, 
Jericho,  Bolton,  and  Waterbury :  thirty-four  miles.  The 
road  lies  wholly  along-  the  river,  and  chiefly  on  its  banks.  It 
is  recent,  and  little  wrought ;  yet,  except  where  it  passes  over 
two  or  three  rough  hills,  is  tolerably  good.  A  small  part  of 
the  distance  it  proceeds  through  forested  ground,  most  of 
which  was  rendered  particularly  pleasant  by  a  multitude  of 
beautiful  and  lofty  white  pines,  with  which  it  was  covered. 
A  great  part  of  the  tract,  through  which  our  journey  lay,  is, 
however,  thinly  settled,  and  wears  every  mark  of  a  recent 
colonization ;  such  as  houses  and  fences  built  of  logs,  girdled 
trees,  stumps,  and  fields  imperfectly  cleared. 

In  Jericho  we  passed  by  a  beautiful  plantation,  formerly  the 
property  of  Governor  Chittenden,  now  of  Major  General  Chit- 
tenden, one  of  the  members  of  the  American  congress. 

This  day's  journey  was  fraught  with  a  rich  variety  of  beau- 
tiful scenery.  The  river  is  a  pleasant  stream,  perfectly  clear, 
and  strongly  resembling  the  waters  of  the  Saco  ;  always  ele- 
gantly winding,  cheerful  in  its  current,  and  awakening  the 
most  lively  impressions  of  sweetness  and  salubrity.  Its  bor- 
ders, also,  are  lined  with  intervals,  remarkably  handsome  and 
fertile.  The  crops,  which  were  still  on  the  ground,  and  the 
remains  of  those  which  had  been  gathered,  particularly  the 
stubble  of  the  wheat,  were  vigorous  and  abundant.  The 
verdure  of  the  numerous  and  rich  meadows,  everywhere  bor- 
dering our  road,  was  exquisite.  The  forest  trees  were  thrifty 
and  noble.     The  hills,  presenting  frequently  handsome  accli- 
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vities,  showed  us  many  rich  farms,  advancing  rapidly  towards 
a  thorough  cultivation.  Often  behind  them,  and  often  rising 
immediately  from  the  road,  objects,  invested  with  awful  gran- 
deur, were  finely  contrasted  with  this  smiling  scenery.  On 
the  north  side,  particularly,  a  long  succession  of  naked  rocks 
and  stupendous  precipices,  principally  schistus,  formed  wild, 
ragged,  and  magnificent  counterparts  to  the  rude  mountains 
on  the  eastern  continent,  as  exhibited  in  plates  and  descrip- 
tions. On  the  southern  side  of  the  river  the  mountains  are 
universally  forested.  Even  the  Camel's  Back,  which  at  little 
intervals  is  visible  all  along  this  road,  and  looks  down  on  the 
regions  below  with  proud  sublimity,  is  covered  with  evergreens 
to  its  summit. 

It  is  impossible  for  a  person,  travelling  through  this  cleft  of 
the  Green  Mountains,  not  to  experience  the  most  interesting 
emotions.  The  unceasing  gaiety  of  the  river,  and  the  bril- 
liancy of  its  fine  borders,  create  uncommon  elasticity  of  mind, 
animated  thoughts,  and  sprightly  excursions  of  fancy ;  while 
the  rude  and  desolate  aspect  of  the  mountains,  the  huge,  mis- 
shapen rocks,  the  precipices,  beyond  description  barren  and 
dreary,  awaken  emotions  verging  towards  melancholy,  and 
mild  and  elevated  conceptions.  Curiosity  grows  naturally  out 
of  astonishment,  and  inquiry  of  course  succeeds  wonder.  Why, 
the  mind  instinctively  asks,  were  these  huge  piles  of  ruin  thus 
heaped  together?  What  end  could  Creative  Wisdom  propose 
in  forming  such  masses  of  solid  rock,  and  accumulating  such 
collections  of  bleak  and  barren  mountains,  unfit  for  habitation, 
and  apparently  useless  to  man?  Several  thousands  of  years 
these  piles  have  already  existed ;  and  have  hitherto  accom- 
plished no  conceivable  end,  but  to  shelter  the  wolf  or  the  bear; 
or  to  furnish  a  passage,  or  a  den,  to  the  prowling  savage ;  or 
to  yield  an  asylum  to  the  small  and  timorous  tribes  of  mankind 
from  the  invasions  of  the  powerful  and  heroic. 

Wild  and  mountainous  scenes  have  engrossed  the  attention 
of  men  in  all  ages.  To  poets,  and  among  others  to  the  poeti- 
cal savage,  they  have  ever  been  commanding  objects;  and 
have  fascinated  the  imagination  with  their  rude  sublimity 
and  awful  grandeur.  In  modern  days,  philosophers,  under 
the  influence  of  a  fancy  little  less  engrossed,  have  explored 
these  lofty,  desolate  regions,  for  purposes  which  escaped  the 
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research  of  antiquity.  They  have  found,  or  imagine  they  have 
found,  in  their  dark  recesses,  the  means  of  elucidating  many 
important  and  difficult  questions  of  science.  From  examining 
the  contexture,  materials,  and  relative  positions,  of  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  these  masses,  they  have  undertaken  to  form 
peremptory  decisions  concerning  the  origin,  date,  and  changes, 
of  the  globe,  and  the  agents,  to  which  they  ought  to  be  as- 
cribed. If  we  are  to  believe  their  declarations,  they  have 
here  discovered  proofs,  that  the  world  was  in  being  long  be- 
fore the  Mosaic  era  of  the  creation ;  and  that  it  was  formed 
in  a  very  different  manner,  and  by  very  different  means,  from 
those  assigned  by  Moses. 

Recupero  is  not  the  only  man,  who  has  made  a  new  re- 
gister of  the  age  of  the  earth  from  the  information  of  moun- 
tains ;  nor  is  lava  the  only  species  of  record,  whence  its  chro- 
nology has  been  derived.  Yet  I  think  Recupero  had  more 
plausible  data  for  his  opinion  than  has  been  found  by  the 
whole  body  of  these  philosophers  united;  and  could  allege 
more  satisfactory  evidence  for  the  conclusion  elicited  from  him, 
or  perhaps  made  for  him  by  the  ingenious  Brydone. 

To  the  investigation  of  subterranean  geography  there  are 
many  rational  motives,  and  no  objections.  The  only  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  these  philosophers  is  that,  which  has  always  op- 
posed the  pleasant  employment  of  making  theories.  The  facts 
are  either  too  few,  or  too  imperfectly  known,  to  furnish  a  solid 
basis  for  their  systems.  Hence  it  frequently  happens,  that, 
after  the  scheme  is  nicely  formed,  and  splendidly  penned,  a 
new  fact  suddenly  starts  up  to  the  knowledge  of  mankind, 
which,  like  the  stone  in  the  prophecy,  smites  the  magnificent 
image ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  richness  of  the  materials,  and  the 
firmness  with  which  they  were  put  together,  reduces  all  its 
gold,  and  silver,  and  iron,  and  brass,  to  dust. 

In  these  wild  and  elevated  regions  the  fancy  of  the  phi- 
losopher is  much  more  awake  than  his  intellect.  The  sug- 
gestions of  his  mind,  the  very  arguments  which  he  uses,  and 
the  conclusions  on  which  he  fastens,  instead  of  being  the 
sound  emanations  of  logic,  are  mere  effusions  of  poetry;  and 
need  nothing  to  complete  this  character,  except  to  be  written 
in  verse. 

Were  they  thus  written,  all   thinking  men  would  readily 
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perceive  them  to  be  fictions.  In  the  garb  of  sober  prose,  and 
with  the  aid  of  abstract  phraseology,  they  wear  the  appearance 
of  sense  and  wisdom  ;  and  become  darling  objects  to  a  curious 
and  excursive  mind,  with  as  good  reason  as  Minerva  herself 
could  allege  for  selecting  her  favourite  bird. 

Of  making  inquiries  of  this  nature  there  is  no  end.  Nor  is 
there  any  limit  to  the  objections  against  truth,  which  such  in- 
quiries will  easily  furnish.  A  little  child  can  ask  questions, 
which  no  philosopher  can  answer.  An  atom  presents  difficul- 
ties in  the  path  of  investigation,  which  no  philosophy  can  ex- 
plain. A  vigorous  and  adventurous  mind  will  ever  discover 
many  things,  which  escape  the  attention  of  others ;  and  will 
wander  with  an  animated  spirit  of  research,  where  others  are 
listless,  or  discouraged.  In  all  its  rovings  it  will  regularly 
seize  on  those  facts,  which  most  invite  its  curiosity,  flatter  its 
prejudices,  or  support,  or  seem  to  support,  its  favourite 
systems.  It  will  therefore  incline,  of  course,  one  way  only, 
until  the  flexure  becomes  by  habit  too  rigid  to  admit  any  al- 
teration. Things,  which  are  perfectly  equivocal,  will  then  fur- 
nish strong  presumptions  in  favour  of  its  preconceived  dogmas ; 
and  faint  probabilities  will,  by  a  familiar  alchymic  process,  be 
converted  into  demonstrations.  The  very  nature  of  facts  them- 
selves will  be  misconceived  ;  the  evidence,  which  they  present 
misconstrued;  and  the  whole  current  of  reasoning  diverted 
from  its  proper  channel.  In  these  circumstances,  a  vivid  fancy, 
fired  with  the  magnificence  of  great  and  splendid  objects,  and 
lost  amid  their  multifarious  complication,  will,  with  the  aid  of 
a  little  ingenious  and  obsequious  logic,  build  the  universe  a 
second  time ;  and  will  see  all  its  materials  spontaneously  ar- 
ranging themselves  to  support  the  visionary  fabric. 

Onion  river  furnishes  several  romantic  scenes.  At  Burling- 
ton falls,  about  two  miles  from  the  court-house,  it  has  worn  the 
ledge  of  limestone,  over  which  it  pours  in  a  torrent,  into  every 
wild  and  grotesque  form.  Some  years  since,  a  man  and  a  boy 
were  driven  down  these  falls.  Beyond  all  probability  and  all 
hope,  the  man  escaped  with  life ;  and  the  boy,  without  even  a 
wound.  At  Stanton's  bridge,  two  miles  up  the  stream,  it  has 
forced  a  passage  through  a  huge  mass  of  limestone,  about 
fifteen  rods  in  length.  The  precipices  are  perpendicular  and 
lofty.     That  on  the  south  side  is  from  seventy  to  one  hundred 
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feet  in  height.  The  river  is  here  about  fifty  feet  wide,  and  is 
said  to  be  seventy  feet  deep.^At  Waterbury  falls,  it  has 
worn  a  stupendous  passage  through  two  mountainous  promon- 
tories of  slate,  between  six  hundred  and  a  thousand  feet  in 
length.  The  precipices,  on  both  sides,  are  lofty.  The  per- 
pendicular height  of  that  on  the  south  is  not  less  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet.  A  collection  of  huge,  misshapen  rocks 
has  here  been  tumbled  into  the  river ;  and,  when  it  is  at  its 
usual  height,  completely  covers  its  bed.  The  gloominess  of 
this  passage,  the  pile  of  ruins  beneath  jjwhich  the  river  runs, 
the  noise  of  the  torrent,  and  the  solemn  grandeur  of  the  preci- 
pices, form  a  combination  of  scenery,  which  a  Welsh  or  High- 
land bard  would  have  described  with  rapture.  In  Middlesex 
there  is  another  interesting  scene  of  the  same  kind ;  but,  as  we 
passed  it  in  the  evening,  I  was  unable  to  examine  it.  As  this 
river  has  most  of  its  course  between  hills  and  mountains,  it  is 
changed  by  every  copious  rain]  into  a  desolating  torrent.  Of 
its  ravages  we  had  many  proofs  in  our  journey. 

The  estate  of  the  Honourable  Mr.  Chittenden  is  the  most 
beautiful  spot  on  its  banks ;  and  probably  one  of  the  most 
fertile  in  the  American  Union.  To  a  person,  satisfied  with 
rural  solitude,  it  must  be  a  charming  residence. 

The  whole  of  this  day's  journey  lay  on  the  borders  of  the 
townships,  through  which  we  passed.  There  is  a  little  village 
at  Waterbury,  containing  perhaps  thirty  houses,  evidently 
built  within  the  last  four  or  five  years. 

Essex  contained,  in  1790,  354;  in  1800,  730;  in  1810,  957 
inhabitants. 

Jericho  contained,  in  1790,  381 ;  in  1800,  728 ;  in  1810, 
1,185  inhabitants. 

Bolton  contained,  in  1790,  88 ;  in  1800,  220 ;  in  1810,  249 
inhabitants. 

Waterbury  contained,  in  1790,  93 ;  in  1800,  644 ;  in  1810, 
966  inhabitants. 

Middlesex  contained,  in  1790,  60 ;  in  1800,  262 ;  in  1810, 
401  inhabitants. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 


LETTER   IX. 


Montpelier :  fixed  upon  as  the  Seat  of  Government.  Ber- 
lin. Williamstown.  Brookfield.  Randolph.  Royalton. 
Sharon.     Hartford. 

Dear  Sir; 

Tuesday,  September  30, 1806,  we  proceeded  from 
Middlesex  to  Randolph ;  thirty  miles ;  through  Montpelier, 
Berlin,  Williamstown,  and  Brookfield.  The  road  for  the  first 
six  miles  still  continued  on  Onion  river,  and  was  smooth  and 
pleasant.  Then  turning  to  the  south-east,  it  ascends  a  series 
of  gradual  acclivities,  till  it  reaches  its  utmost  ascent  on  these 
mountains.  Thence  it  proceeds  along  their  sides  to  the 
southern  part  of  Williamstown,  over  a  succession  of  very  easy 
undulations.  Here  it  descends  into  Brookfield,  about  four 
miles  and  a  half,  so  rapidly,  as  to  make  riding  on  horseback, 
throughout  a  great  part  of  the  way,  unpleasant.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  distance  it  lies  along  one  of  the  head-waters 
of  White  river  from  its  fountain ;  and  is  of  course  sufficiently 
level.  A  great  part  of  this  road  is  a  turnpike,  smooth  and 
well  made. 

Montpelier  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  two  head- waters 
of  Onion  river.  The  intervals  on  this  stream  commence  at 
its  mouth ;  and  extend,  with  few  interruptions,  to  this  place. 
The  valley  is  here  large  enough  to  contain  a  village,  of  per- 
haps thirty  or  forty  houses,  within  a  reasonable  vicinity.  The 
hills,  which  are  high  and  sudden,  approach  so  near  to  the 
river,  as  to  form  a  defile  rather  than  an  open  valley.  About 
thirty  or  forty  buildings,  houses,  stores,  and  shops,  are  already 
erected  here.  A  few  other  buildings,  and  among  them  a  state 
house,  are  begun. 

The  legislature  of  Vermont  has  lately  fixed  upon  this  spot 
as  the  permanent  seat  of  government.  The  determination  is 
obviously  unwise ;  and  must  have  resulted  from  very  limited, 
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or  very  prejudiced  views.  It  cannot  boast  even  of  a  central 
position.  But  such  a  position  is  in  this  case  of  no  serious  im- 
portance, and  ought  scarcely  to  be  regarded.  The  first  ob- 
ject aimed  at  in  a  measure  of  this  nature,  ought  to  be  a  large, 
and  if  possible  a  commercial  town.  In  such  a  place,  agreea- 
ble accommodations  may  be  furnished  to  governmental  agents. 
Here  will  ordinarily  be  found  improved  manners,  extensive 
information,  and  acknowledged  respectability.  Hither,  also, 
the  stream  of  business  will  usually  run ;  a  circumstance,  always 
convenient  to  the  parties  concerned. 

By  that  association  of  ideas,  which  is  so  prominent  a  cha- 
racteristic of  the  human  mind,  a  little  town,  when  the  seat  of 
government,  will  always  impart  its  littleness  to  the  legislature 
and  to  all  its  coadjutors.  Every  thing  must  here  exist  on  a 
very  limited  scale.  That  conversation,  which  in  the  hours  of 
leisure  cannot  fail  of  being  resorted  to  as  a  relief  from  the 
fatigue  of  business,  must  be  confined  and  degrading.  All 
busy  men  must  have  their  hours  of  relaxation ;  and,  where  re- 
fined and  superior  amusements  cannot  be  obtained,  will  to  a 
great  extent  spend  those  hours  in  such  as  are  trifling  and  con- 
temptible. The  character  of  a  town  in  which  a  legislature 
holds  its  sessions  will  be  imparted  to  its  members,  and  ulti- 
mately to  its  measures.  If  this  be  not  good,  it  will  be  bad : 
if  it  be  not  honourable,  it  will  be  despicable. 

Montpelier  is  now  so  small,  as  scarcely  to  furnish  either 
shelter  or  lodging  for  the  legislature  of  this  state;  and  its 
situation  is  such,  as  to  forbid  the  hope  of  any  future  material 
enlargement.  As  Vermont  is  separated  into  three  distinct 
parts;  the  mountains,  and  the  countries  east  and  west  of 
them ;  and  as  the  mountains  can  be  conveniently  passed  only 
through  a  few  clefts ;  Windsor  and  Burlington  would  un- 
doubtedly be  better  chosen,  as  alternate  seats  of  the  govern- 
ment, than  any  other  towns  in  the  state.  The  inhabitants  on 
one  side  of  the  mountains  will  scarcely  be  willing  to  go  always 
to  the  other  side :  and  the  mountains  themselves  can  never 
furnish  a  proper  place  for  this  purpose.  These  towns  must,  I 
think,  necessarily  become  superior  in  wealth  and  population 
to  any  other.  Both  of  them  admit  of  convenient  access ;  and 
the  character  of  the  inhabitants  will  be  such,  as  not  to  detract 
from  the  proper  respectability  of  the  government. 
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The  township  of  Montpelier  is  extensively  settled  by  farm- 
ers. The  number  of  its  inhabitants,  in  1790,  was  118;  in 
1800,  889;  and,  in  18 JO,  1,877. 

It  ought  to  have  been  observed,  that  the.  houses  along*  Onion 
river  are  sensibly  inferior  to  those,  which  I  have  seen  in  any 
other  part  of  Vermont,  where  the  cultivation  is  equally  ad- 
vanced. There  are  a  few  exceptions ;  particularly  at  Mont- 
pelier. On  a  soil  so  productive  this  would  not  have  been  ex- 
pected. 

Berlin  is  a  township  situated  on  very  high  ground,  about 
twenty  miles  eastward  of  the  Camel's  Back.  The  surface  is 
a  succession  of  gradual  slopes  and  open  vallies.  The  soil  is 
good  grazing  land ;  and  the  township  is  distributed  into  farms 
recently  settled.  The  inhabitants  have  built  a  church  on  an 
eminence,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  road,  westward :  an  ob- 
ject the  more  striking  as  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  in  so 
new  a  country.  Their  number,  in  1790,  was  134  ;  in  1800, 
685;  and,  in*1810,  1,067. 

On  the  road  from  Berlin  to  Williamstown,  we  saw  the  spe- 
cies of  cedar,  which  I  have  named  mongrel  cedar. 

Williamstown  lies  on  an  elevation,  little  if  at  all  beneath 
that  of  Berlin.  That  part  of  it,  through  which  we  travelled,  is 
however  much  more  pleasant.  The  settlements  were  farther 
advanced ;  the  soil  was  rich ;  and  the  inhabitants,  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  their  farms  and  buildings,  were  in  prosperous  cir- 
cumstances. 

From  the  highest  ground  on  this  road  there  is  a  most  mag- 
nificent view  over  the  Connecticut  valley ;  terminated  east- 
ward by  Moosehillock,  at  the  distance  of  between  thirty  and 
forty  miles,  and  north-eastward,  at  the  distance  of  between 
sixty  and  seventy,  by  the  White  Mountains. 

Williamstown  is  a  collection  of  plantations.  In  1790,  it 
contained  146  inhabitants;  in  1800,  839;  and,  in  1810, 
1,353. 

Brookfield  lies  on  the  declension  of  the  same  hills ;  and  is 
generally  of  the  same  appearance.  The  soil  on  our  road  was 
however  less  fertile,  and  the  face  of  the  country  less  pleasant. 
Soon  after  we  entered  this  township,  we  came  upon  one  of 
the  head- waters  of  the  White  river;  and,  descending  very  ra- 
pidly, came  soon  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains.     Here  we  en- 
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tered  a  narrow,  flat  valley,  presenting  a  succession  of  verdant 
intervals,  bordering  a  clear,  prattling  stream.  The  hills,  by 
which  it  was  limited,  were,  however,  neither  fertile  nor  plea- 
sant. At  Randolph,  which  we  reached  a  little  before  sun-set 
we  found  a  small  village,  built  along  this  brook  ;  here  swollen 
into  a  mill-stream.  It  contains  about  thirty  buildings ;  houses, 
stores,  and  mechanics'  shops  ;  and,  what  was  very  welcome  to 
us,  a  good  inn. 

The  principal  part  of  both  these  townships  lies  westward  of 
the  road,  and  was  wholly  out  of  view.  The  country  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  same  hills,  which  we  passed  over  in  Williams- 
town,  and  is  generally  settled. 

In  the  latter  of  these  townships  there  is  a  large  quantity  of 
iron  ore,  which  is  wrought  in  several  forges,  and  one  slitting 
mill. 

Wednesday,  October  1st,  we  rode  to  Hartford,  through 
Royalton  and  Sharon :  twenty-seven  miles.  The  road,  here, 
lies  uniformly  along  the  banks  of  White  river ;  and  is  every- 
where tolerably  good,  but  in  some  degree  encumbered  with 
sand.  The  valley,  except  at  Royalton,  where  the  western 
branches  of  this  river  meet  that  on  which  our  journey  lay,  is 
seldom  more  than  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  often  less.  The 
hills  on  both  sides  have  little  to  recommend  them,  either  to 
the  farmer,  the  poet,  or  the  painter.  The  river  is  always 
sprightly  and  handsome,  and  at  Royalton  is  a  stream  of  con- 
siderable size.  Its  waters,  like  those  of  the  Saco  and  the 
Hoosac,  are  remarkably  pure,  gay,  and  murmuring.  The  in- 
tervals on  its  borders  are  narrow,  but  frequently  rich  and  beau- 
tiful; and  the  houses  are  generally  good.  All  the  characteristics 
of  a  recent  settlement  have  vanished  from  this  ground. 

I  found  this  day's  journey  less  pleasant  than  I  had  expected. 
The  valley  was  narrow.  The  hills  were  neither  grand,  fer- 
tile, nor  beautiful.  We  were  shut  up  from  the  world ;  and 
the  eye  had  scarcely  an  opportunity  to  wander  beyond  the 
unpleasant  barriers,  which  on  both  sides  accompanied  it 
through  the  day.  We  were  wearied  with  sameness,  oppressed 
by  heat,  and  almost  suffocated  by  dust.  To  balance  these  dis- 
agreeable circumstances,  the  intervals  were  generally  hand- 
some ;  the  river  always  cheerful ;  and  the  houses  usually  neat, 
with  pretty  appendages ;  awakening  everywhere  the  conviction, 
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that  the  inhabitants  were  in  possession  of  ease  and  comfort, 
and  generally  of  thrift  and  prosperity. 

The  village  of  Royalton  was  peculiarly  of  this  nature.  It 
consists  of  about  thirty  houses,  surrounding-  a  well-built  acade- 
my. Few  objects  are  more  cheerful  than  this  little  cluster. 
Just  before  we  arrived  at  it,  we  were  presented,  also,  with  a 
beautiful  expansion,  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  branches  of 
White  river. 

Sharon  is  an  exception  of  the  contrary  kind ;  the  soil,  the 
houses,  and  the  prospects  being  all  indifferent. 

In  the  township  of  Hartford  a  village  has  started  up  within 
three  or  four  years,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  several  mills, 
erected  at  the  distance  of  three  miles  from  the  mouth  of  White 
river.  It  is  of  about  the  same  size  with  that  of  Royalton,  but 
less  beautiful.  A  great  quantity  of  lumber,  sawn  at  this  place, 
is  conveyed  in  rafts  down  the  Connecticut.  A  good  bridge 
has  been  lately  erected  here,  on  White  river. 

This  stream  has  five  considerable  head- waters ;  one  of 
which  rises  in  the  township  of  Philadelphia,  another  in  that  of 
Kingston,  a  third  in  Roxbury,  a  fourth  in  Williamstown,  and 
a  fifth  in  Washington.  Its  course  from  Kingston  is  about 
fifty  miles.  It  is,  everywhere,  murmuring,  cheerful,  and  pure. 

The  farmers,  in  all  these  townships,  live  principally  on  the 
hills ;  the  summits  of  which  are  fertile.  Merchants  and  me- 
chanics plant  themselves  in  the  vallies,  and  usually  acquire 
ease  and  competence. 

Brookfield  contained,  in  1790,  421;  in  1800,  988;  in  1810, 
1,384  inhabitants.  Randolph  contained,  in  1790,  892;  in 
1800,  1,841 ;  in  1810,  2,255  inhabitants.  Royalton  contained, 
in  1790,  748;  in  1800,  1,488;  in  1810,  1,768  inhabitants. 
Sharon  contained,  in  1790,  569 ;  in  1800,  1,170 ;  in  1810, 
1,363  inhabitants.  Hartford  contained,  in  1790,  988;  in 
1800,  1,495;  in  1810,  1,831  inhabitants. 

We  lodged  at  an  inn  on  the  south  side  of  the  bridge ;  and 
the  next  day,  pursuing  our  journey  down  Connecticut  river, 
arrived  at  New-Haven  on  Monday,  Oct.  6th. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 
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LETTER   X. 


New-Haven  Falls.  Panton.  Addison.  Forests.  Hickory. 
Equivocal  Generation  of  Plants.  Major  General  Strong. 
Rev.  Dr.  Swift. 

Dear  Sir  ; 

I  WILL  now  return  from  this  description  of  the  in- 
terior of  Vermont  to  Vergennes,  and  to  the  1st  of  October, 
1798. 

Mr.  L and  myself  went,  with  several  gentlemen,  to 

examine  the  falls,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  New-Ha- 
ven Falls,  because  they  lie  in  that  part  of  Vergennes  which 
was  originally  taken  from  this  township.  The  river,  here  very 
deep,  descends  over  a  ledge  of  limestone,  forty-one  feet  in 
height.  The  precipice  is  bold  and  rough,  and  exhibits  falling 
water  in  every  form  of  grandeur,  and  in  very  many  of  wild 
fantastical  beauty.  A  numerous  train  of  mills,  forges,  and 
other  water- works,  are  already  erected  at  this  place,  and  are 
said  to  yield  a  very  handsome  profit  to  the  proprietors. 

In  the  afternoon  we  rode  to  Addison ;  fourteen  miles  ;  the 
three  first,  the  worst  road  which  I  ever  saw.  The  remainder 
was  tolerably  good.  Of  the  country  I  can  say  little,  having 
passed  most  of  it  in  the  evening. 

Panton,  the  township  immediately  south  of  Vergennes,  is  a 
very  recent  settlement,  of  which  the  inhabitants  are  principally 
Baptists,  said  to  sustain  a  good  character.  In  1790,  it  con- 
tained 220  inhabitants ;  in  1800,  363 ;  and,  in  1810,  520. 

Addison,  like  Panton,  is  a  flat  country  along  the  lake,  but 
in  the  interior  is  undulating,  and  in  one  place  mountainous. 
The  soil  is  principally  clay,  and  in  the  eastern  and  northern 
parts  is  rich.     The  south-western  quarter  is  lean. 

The  lands,  which  have  here  been  once  cultivated,  and  again 
permitted  to  lie  waste  for  several  years,  yield  a  rich  and  fine 
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growth  of  hickory.  Of  this  wood  there  is  not,  I  believe,  a 
single  tree  in  any  original  forest  within  fifty  miles  from  this 
spot.  The  native  growth  is  here  white  pine,  of  which  I  did 
not  see  a  single  stem  amid  a  whole  grove  of  hickory.  Similar 
specimens  of  an  entire  change  in  the  forest  vegetation  are 
common  in  many,  perhaps  in  all,  parts  of  New-England,  where 
the  land  has  been  cultivated,  and  again  covered  with  wood. 
This  change  is  commonly  attributed  by  unthinking,  as  it  has 
often  been  by  thinking,  men  to  equivocal  generation,  the  ma- 
terial elements  being  supposed  to  possess  a  chemical  power  of 
originating  and  perfecting  vegetation  without  the  aid  of  seeds. 
To  support  the  supposition,  however,  philosophy,  although  she 
has  frequently  adopted  it,  has  never  been  able  to  find  a  single 
fact,  or  allege  a  particle  of  positive  evidence.  The  opinion 
obviously  contradicts  all  known  analogy,  and  is  sustained  only 
by  that  broken  reed,  inexplicableness. 

The  seeds  of  vegetables,  when  lodged  beneath  that  thin 
stratum  of  earth  within  which  they  germinate,  have  no  ap- 
parent tendency  to  decay,  but  continue  to  possess  all  their  ve- 
getative power  through  an  indefinite  number  of  centuries. 
When  the  existing  forest  is  cut  down,  and  its  seeds  are  de- 
stroyed by  cultivation,  those,  which  were  shed  by  a  more 
ancient  growth,  being  thrown  up  by  the  plough  within  the 
limits  of  this  stratum,  spring  in  their  turn,  and  cover  the  sur- 
face with  trees  of  a  new  kind.  The  following  facts  will  throw 
some  light  on  this  subject. 

A  field,  about  five  miles  from  Northampton,  on  an  emi- 
nence called  Rail  Hill,  was  cultivated  about  a  century  ago. 
The  native  growth  here,  and  in  all  the  surrounding  region, 
was  wholly  oak,  chesnut,  &c.  As  the  field  belonged  to  my 
grandfather,  I  had  the  best  opportunity  of  learning  its  history. 
It  contained  about  five  acres,  in  the  form  of  an  irregular  pa- 
rallelogram. As  the  savages  rendered  the  cultivation  dan- 
gerous, it  was  given  up.  On  this  ground  there  sprang  up  a 
grove  of  white  pines,  covering  the  field,  and  retaining  its 
figure  exactly.  So  far  as  I  remember,  there  was  not  in  it  a 
single  oak  or  chesnut  tree.  Pines  were  as  thick  as  they  could 
conveniently  grow,  and  when  I  first  saw  them,  about  the 
year  1760,  had  attained  a  considerable  size.  When  I  last 
saw  them,  more  than  twenty  years  afterwards,  they  were  large 
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trees ;  yet  there  was  not  a  single  pine  whose  seeds  were,  or 
probably  had  for  ages  been,  sufficiently  near  to  have  been 
planted  on  the  spot.  The  facts,  that  these  white  pines  covered 
this  field  exactly,  so  as  to  preserve  both  its  extent  and  figure, 
and  that  there  were  none  in  the  neighbourhood,  are  decisive 
proofs,  that  cultivation  brought  up  the  seeds  of  a  former  forest 
within  the  limits  of  vegetation,  and  gave  them  an  opportunity 
to  germinate.  The  regularity  and  limits  of  the  process  are 
entirely  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  of  equivocal  generation. 

A  respectable  farmer  in  Guildford  informed  me,  some  years 
since,  that  thirty  years  before  the  event,  to  which  I  principally 
refer  in  this  paragraph,  took  place,  his  father,  while  reaping  a 
field  of  wheat,  found  a  quantity  of  chess,  which  he  directed 
his  labourers  to  reap  also,  and  bind  in  bundles,  to  be  carried 
home  for  fodder.  On  the  day  when  the  wheat  was  carried 
home,  it  was  inconvenient  to  carry  the  chess ;  it  was,  therefore, 
thrown  together  upon  a  bawk,  or  head-land.  The  following 
night  it  was  drenched  with  rain,  and  was  finally  left  to  rot 
upon  the  place.  Thirty  years  after  this  fact,  the  field  having 
come,  by  his  father's  death,  into  the  possession  of  my  inform- 
ant, it  became  necessary  to  make  a  new  fence  between  that 
and  another  bordering  upon  it;  but  as  a  considerable  number  of 
bushes  had  grown  up  upon  the  head-lands  on  both  sides,  he 
concluded  to  remove  the  fence,  and  break  up  these  head-lands. 
The  ground  was  accordingly  cleared  and  ploughed,  and  on 
the  spot  where  the  chess  had  been  tin-own,  there  sprang  up  a 
new  crop  of  chess,  as  evenly  spread  as  if  it  had  been  sown  by 
a  skilful  hand. 

The  Hon.  Judge  Reeve,  of  Litchfield,  told  me,  some  years 
ago,  that  a  farmer  of  his  acquaintance  having  sown  turnips, 
and  suffered  some  of  them  to  remain  on  a  field,  they  produced 
seed  the  following  year,  which  was  scattered  on  the  ground. 
For  twenty-five  years  afterwards,  i.  e.  to  the  time  when  the 
fact  was  mentioned  to  me,  whenever  this  field  was  ploughed, 
turnips  in  considerable  numbers  sprang  up  in  this  spot. 

Mr.  Parker,  an  English  gentleman  from  Yorkshire,  who 
came,  some  years  since,  to  the  United  States,  as  the  agent 
from  the  merchants  of  England  to  the  government  of  this 
country,  informed  me,  that  a  tract  of  marshy  ground,  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  England,  had,   some  years  before,   been  pur- 
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chased  by  several  gentlemen,  and  drained.  On  the  earth, 
which  was  thrown  out  of  the  ditches  cut  through  it,  there 
sprang  up  a  great  quantity  of  white  mustard.  As  this  plant 
had  not  been  known  to  grow  anywhere  in  the  vicinity,  within 
the  remembrance  of  any  living  man,  its  appearance  excited 
much  curiosity.  After  many  schemes  to  account  for  it  had 
been  proposed,  and  rejected,  it  was  found,  that,  two  hundred 
years  before,  white  mustard  had  been  extensively  cultivated 
on  the  same  spot  by  a  colony  of  Dutch  settlers. 

I  could  easily  add  other  instances  to  these,  a  number  of 
which  have  fallen  under  my  own  observation,  but  it  must  be 
unnecessary.  If  seeds  will  continue  possessed  of  vegetative 
life  for  twenty  years,  they  may,  unquestionably,  continue  pos- 
sessed of  it  two  hundred,  two  thousand,  or  twenty  thousand. 
There  can,  therefore,  be  no  difficulty  in  assigning  the  cause 
of  any  phenomenon,  like  that  which  gave  birth  to  this  dis- 
cussion. 

I  will  conclude  these  observations  by  mentioning  a  remark- 
able fact,  communicated  to  me  by  the  Hon.  Judge  Chipman, 
of  Vermont.  This  gentleman  told  me,  while  I  was  at  Rut- 
land on  this  journey,  that,  when  he  resided  at  Kingston  in  the 
county  of  Addison,  there  customarily  sprang  up,  in  the  culti- 
vated fields  on  his  estate,  an  immense  multitude  of  cherry 
trees,  of  a  peculiar  species.  The  original  forest  was  here 
composed  of  beech,  maple,  hemlock,  &c,  and  appeared  as 
ancient  as  any  American  forest  whatever.  It  was  perfectly 
destitute  of  these  cherry  trees.  As  he  was  walking  in  a  field 
newly  broken  up,  and  recently  ploughed,  he  observed  the  in- 
fant stems  of  these  cherry  trees  sprung  up  in  very  great  num- 
bers. His  workmen,  who  believed  in  the  doctrine  of  equivocal 
generation,  triumphantly  asked  him,  whence  he  supposed 
these  trees  to  proceed.  Without  answering  the  question,  he 
forced  his  hand  a  little  distance  into  the  earth,  and  drew  up  a 
handful  of  cherry  stones. 

We  lodged  in  Addison,  at  the  house  of  Major  General 
Strong. 

This  gentleman,  originally  an  inhabitant  of  Salisbury  in 
Connecticut,  planted  himself  here  before  the  revolutionary 
war.  During  the  early  periods  of  his  residence  in  this  town- 
ship, availing  himself  of  the  market,  furnished  by  the  British 
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garrison  at  Crown  Point,  and  the  high  prices  which  thev  gav» 
for  every  thing  supplied  by  his  plantation,  he  became  pos- 
sessed of  very  handsome  property.  In  that  war,  he  ex- 
perienced a  painful  reverse  of  fortune.  His  house  was  burnt, 
his  cattle  were  carried  off,  and  his  furniture  was  plundered  by 
the  British.  Once  he  was  made  a  prisoner  by  the  Indians  in  their 
service,  and  both  himself  and  his  family  were  shamefully 
abused.  When  he  had  regained  his  liberty  he  retired  to 
Arlington,  where  he  took  a  farm  upon  lease,  and  cultivated  it 
until  the  year  1783.  After  the  peace,  he  returned  again  to 
Addison,  and  by  various  business,  industriously  and  prudently 
pursued,  has  raised  himself  to  affluence. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Swift,  for  some  time  the  pastor  of  Benning- 
ton, spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  4n  Addison.  Here  he 
lived  in  the  utmost  harmony  with  his  parishioners  until  his 
death,  in  1804. 

Many  of  them  will  probably  remember  him  with  gratitude 
throughout  eternity.  Doctor  Swift  was  one  of  the  best  and 
most  useful  men  whom  I  ever  knew.  He  possessed  an  un- 
derstanding naturally  vigorous,  respectable  learning,  sound 
theological  opinions,  eminent  prudence,  and  distinguished  zeal, 
combined  in  the  happiest  manner  with  moderation,  benevo- 
lence, and  piety.  Good  men  loved  him,  and  delighted  in  his 
society  ;  and  the  worst  men  acknowledged  his  worth.  To  the 
churches  and  ministers  of  Vermont  he  was  a  patriarch ;  and 
wherever  he  was  known  he  is  remembered  with  the  highest 
veneration. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 


LETTER   XI. 


Crown-Point  Fortress.  Conduct  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment towards  the  Colonists  of  the  United  States,  and 
Refections  on  its  Character. 

Dear  Sir; 

Tuesday,  October  2d,  we  left  Addison  early  in 
the  morning,  and  rode  to  Chimney  Point,  a  mile  and  a  half 
up  the  lake.  Here  we  crossed  the  ferry,  half  a  mile  in  breadth, 
and  landed  at  Crown  Point.  A  boy  fourteen  years  old  ma- 
naged the  boat.  We  found  nothing  in  the  ferry-house,  ex- 
cept naked,  half-ruined  walls,  scraps  of  furniture,  and  other 
melancholy  proofs  of  shiftless  poverty. 

We  landed  at  a  redoubt  on  the  south-eastern  point  of  the 
peninsula,  intended  to  look  up  the  lake,  or  towards  Skeenes- 
borough*.  This  work  was  never  completed.  The  wall  is  of 
earth,  high,  and  very  little  decayed ;  and  the  trench,  so  far  as 
it  was  finished,  is  in  good  preservation.  From  this  place  we 
proceeded  to  the  fort,  erected  here  by  the  British,  soon  after 
the  termination  of  the  Canadian  war.  This  fortress  is  irregu- 
lar in  its  form ;  but  is  perhaps  as  near  an  exact  square  as  the 
ground  would  permit.  The  walls  are  sixteen  feet  high,  twenty 
feet  thick,  surrounded  by  a  trench,  and  confidently  said  to  be 
a  mile  in  circumference.  In  various  places  they  are  decayed. 
The  trench  is  partly  filled  up.  The  bomb-proof,  which  was 
extensive,  and  the  covered  way,  a  subterranean  passage, 
thirty  rods  in  length,  leading  to  the  north  shore,  are  both 
partly  fallen  in.  There  are  three  barracks  in  this  work,  origi- 
nally handsome,  but  now  in  ruins. 

This  fort  and  its  garrison  are  said  upon  good  authority  to 
have  cost  the  British  two  millions  of  pounds  sterling.     The 
*  Now  Whitehall. 
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stone  of  which  it  was  built,  was  all  blown  out  of  a  quarry  in 
the  neighbourhood ;  and  the  earth  is  said  to  have  been  brought 
on  shovels  by  hand.  In  a  very  partial  degree  this  may  have 
been  true ;  but  even  in  this  degree  is  hardly  credible.  That 
the  expense  and  labour  were  very  great  will  not  be  doubted 
by  any  spectator. 

These  works  were  valuable  only  as  they  controlled  the 
passage  up  and  down  Lake  Champlain.  The  spot  is  too  flat 
to  be  defensible,  and  is  perfectly  commanded  by  the  neigh- 
bouring hills  on  the  west.  No  human  labour,  not  even  the 
Egyptian  pyramids,  have  been  more  absolutely  useless.  From 
their  first  erection  to  the  present  hour  they  have  never  been 
occupied  during  a  single  moment,  either  in  offensive  or  de- 
fensive operations. 

From  the  highest  part  of  this  fortification,  the  Green  Moun- 
tains present  a  prospect  of  grandeur ;  superior,  I  think,  to 
any  other.  The  mountains  on  the  west  are  seen  also  with 
great  advantage ;  but  with  less  than  that  at  Vergennes,  Bur- 
lington, or  the  mountains  east  of  Middlebury.  The  same  spot 
commands  a  noble  view  of  the  lake,  opening  to  the  north  with 
an  expanse  scarcely  limitable  to  the  eye. 

From  the  British  works  we  proceeded  to  the  French  fort ; 
erected,  in  1731,  on  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  pe- 
ninsula. These  fortifications  were  of  small  extent,  of  no 
great  strength,  overlooked  by  the  ground  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  entirely  indefensible.  They  were,  however,  well 
fitted  for  their  design. 

Permit  me  to  detail  to  you,  exactly,  the  thoughts  which  oc- 
curred to  me  on  this  spot.  At  the  time,  when  the  American 
colonies  were  settled,  it  was  a  well  known,  and  universally  ac- 
knowledged, law  of  nations,  that  the  discovery  of  lands  in  the 
New  World  gave  an  indefeasible  title  to  the  nation,  under 
whose  authority  the  discoverer  sailed.  Of  this  law  the  French 
availed  themselves,  whenever  it  suited  their  interests ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  their  general  principles,  violated  it  only  when  their 
convenience  prompted.  Although  they  had  not  a  shadow  of  a 
title  to  their  own  possessions  in  America,  beside  what  was 
founded  on  this  law,  yet  for  more  than  a  century  they  pursued, 
without  intermission,  a  regular  design  of  exterminating  the 
British  colonists.     The  lands,  which  the  latter  with  incalcula- 
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ble  labour,  expense,  and  hazard,  had  converted  into  a  com- 
fortable residence,  the  former  struggled  for  more  than  one 
hundred  and  thirty  years  to  wrest  from  them  by  every  effort 
of  force,  fraud,  and  cruelty.  In  pursuance  of  this  plan  they 
early  passed  their  own  boundaries ;  and  began  to  build  a  chain 
of  forts  from  Canada  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  Of 
these  fortresses  a  great  part  were  erected  within  the  acknow- 
ledged limits  of  the  British  territories.  A  French  fort  is 
always  preceded  or  followed  by  a  French  claim ;  and  is  in- 
tended regularly  to  substantiate  that  claim  against  the  de- 
mands of  others*.  The  memorable  moral  reason,  so  often 
urged  during  the  late  revolution  by  the  French  government 
and  its  agents  as  a  vindication  of  prostituted  faith  and  un- 
principled intrusion,  "  That  it  was  convenient  for  France," 
was  towards  the  British  colonies  their  only  rule  of  action.  In 
conformity  to  it  they  boldly  advanced  into  the  province  of 
New- York ;  and  erected  these  works,  and  those  at  Ticonde- 
roga,  seventy  and  ninety  miles  without  their  own  boundaries ; 
at  Niagara,  in  the  same  colony ;  at  the  forks  of  the  Ohio,  in 
Pennsylvania ;  and  at  various  other  places.  By  this  chain  of 
fortresses  they  intended  to  confine  the  British  settlers  within 
limits  more  and  more  narrow ;  and  by  raising  up  a  numerous 
population  in  the  vast  regions  of  the  interior,  to  reduce  them 
ultimately  under  their  own  power,  or  drive  them  into  the  ocean. 
Canada  and  Louisiana,  a  fiftieth  part  of  which  they  were  un- 
able to  settle,  were  in  their  view  nothing,  so  long  as  there 
were  other  regions,  the  acquisition  of  which  might  gratify  their 
ever-restless  ambition  and  gaping  avarice. 

In  pursuance  of  this  object  they  adopted  a  system  of  mea- 
sures perfectly  suited  to  its  nature.  By  that  insinuation  and 
intrigue,   for  which   they  have   ever  been   proverbially  dis- 

*  "  New-France,  as  the  French  now  claim,  extends  from  the  mouth  of 
the  river  St.  Lawrence ;  by  which  the  French  plainly  show  their  intention 
of  enclosing  the  British  settlements.  The  English  in  America  have  too 
good  reason  to  apprehend  such  a  design,  when  they  see  the  French  king's 
geographer  publish  a  map,  by  which  he  has  set  bounds  to  the  British  empire 
in  America,  and  has  taken  in  many  of  the  English  settlements,  both  in 
South-Carolina  and  New-York,  within  the  boundaries  of  New-France." — 
Colden,  vol.  i,  p.  239. 
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tinguished,  they  wheedled  the  savages  into  their  designs*. 
The  English  colonists,  they  persuaded  them,  were  enemies, 
combined  for  their  destruction;  heretical  miscreants,  whose 
extermination  was  sanctioned  and  demanded  by  religion  itself. 
The  French,  in  the  mean  time,  they  were  taught  to  consider 
as  their  most  affectionate  friends ;  deeply  interested  in  their 
welfare,  and  anxiously  engaged  to  vindicate  their  rights. 
Equally  were  they  instructed  to  regard  them  as  the  only 
genuine  supporters  of  Christianity,  nobly  engaged  to  uphold 
its  cause  against  the  enemies  of  God.  The  former  part  of 
this  lesson  a  savage  could  easily  learn  by  heart ;  and,  although 
he  understood  very  little  of  the  latter,  yet  he  readily  believed 
a  heretic  to  be  a  bad  man,  to  kill  whom  was  not  only  lawful 
but  meritorious-}-.  With  these  preparations  they  excited  the 
Indians  to  perpetual  hostilities  against  the  English  colonists ; 

•  a  \ye  |ytlve  found,  by  more  than  threescore  years'  experience,  that  we 
had  always  lived  in  perfect  peace  with  our  neighbouring  Indians,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  instigation,  protection,  supply,  and  even  personal  assistance  of 
the  French;  so  that  in  case  any  unjust  war  or  breach  should  happen  (which 
God  forbid),  we  shall  look  upon  the  French,  and  principally  the  Popish 
Missionaries  among  them,  as  the  main  cause  thereof.'' — Governor  Shutes 
Letter  to  Rolle  the  Jesuit,  Feb.  21st,  1719.     Mass.  Hist.  Col.  vol.  vi. 

"  The  French  sent  some  of  their  wisest  priests  and  Jesuits  to  reside 
among  them  ;  and  the  Governors  of  New-York  were  ordered  by  the  Duke 
of  York  to  give  these  priests  all  the  encouragement  in  their  power.  The 
chief  view  of  these  priests  was  to  give  the  Indians  the  highest  opinion  of  the 
French  power  and  wisdom,  and  to  render  the  English  as  suspected  and  as 
mean  as  possible  in  their  eyes.  They  waited  likewise  for  every  opportunity 
to  breed  a  quarrelibetween  the  English  and  the  Indians;  and  to  withdraw 
the  Five  Nations  from  fighting  with  those  nations  that  traded  to  Canada." — 
Colden's  History  of  the  Five  Nations,  part  i,  chap.  iii.  See  also  pages  59  and 
60. 

T  A  strong  specimen  of  the  Christianity  taught  to  the  Indians  by  the 
Romish  priests,  and  of  their  own  views  of  religion,  is  given  by  Lieutenant 
Governor  Colden,  in  his  History  of  the  live  Indian  Nations,  vol.  i,  p.  207: — 

"  About  the  time  of  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  the  noted 
Therouet  (an  Indian  sachem)  died  at  Montreal.  The  French  gave  him^ 
Christian  burial  in  a  pompous  manner:  the  priest  that  attended  him  at  his 
death  having  declared  that  he  died  a  true  Christian,  "  For,"  said  the  priest, 
"while  I  explained  to  him  the  passion  of  our  Saviour,  whom  the  Jews  cru- 
cified, he  cried  out,  '  Oh !  had  I  been  there  I  would  have  revenged  his 
dealh  and  brought  away  their  scalps.'" 
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and  stimulated  them  to  burn  their  houses,  to  butcher  women, 
and  to  murder  alike  the  man  of  grey  hairs  and  the  infant  in 
the  cradle.  To  the  work  of  blood  and  ruin  they  daily 
quickened  them  by  bidding'  a  price  for  every  scalp,  which  they 
should  bring ;  and,  with  plentiful  supplies  of  food  and  strong- 
drink,  feasted  the  spirit  of  slaughter. 

In  the  secret  chambers  of  this  very  fort,  dug,  as  ;i  became 
such  designs,  beneath  the  ground,  copies  of  the  vaults  of 
abbies  and  castles  in  their  native  country ;  caverns,  to  which 
treachery  and  murder  slunk  from  the  eye  of  day ;  those  plots 
were  contrived,  which  were  to  terminate  in  the  destruction  of 
families  and  villages  throughout  New- York  and  New-Eng- 
land. By  the  inhabitants  of  these  countries,  the  wretches, 
who  contrived  them,  had  never  been  injured,  even  in  thought. 
Peaceable  in  their  lives,  and  satisfied  with  the  produce  of  then- 
own  honest  industry,  they  asked  nothing  more  than  to  eat  their 
bread  in  quiet,  and  to  enjoy  without  intrusion  the  blessings 
given  them  by  their  Creator.  Here  the  price  was  fixed, 
which  was  to  be  paid  for  the  scalps  of  these  unoffending  peo- 
ple. Here  the  scout  was  formed,  the  path  of  murder  marked 
out,  the  future  butchery  realized  in  anticipation,  and  the  cap- 
tive tortured  in  prescience,  before  the  day  of  his  actual  doom. 
Here  cruelty  presided  at  the  council,  and  in  cold  blood  feasted 
on  the  shrieks,  the  groans,  the  gasps,  and  the  agonies  of  suf- 
fering parents  and  their  slaughtered  offspring.  Here  but- 
chery with  a  smile  organized  the  system  of  death  and  con- 
flagration ;  and  with  snaky  windings  led  the  human  wolf 
through  paths,  which  himself  was  unable  to  devise,  and  to 
barbarities,  of  which  he  had  never  before  formed  a  conception. 
Here  was  kindled  the  fire,  which  ere  long  blazed  to  heaven ; 
and  consumed  the  houses,  the  happiness,  and  the  hopes,  of 
thousands,  fairly  numbered  among  the  best  inhabitants  on  the 
globe.  Here,  worst  of  all,  were  displayed  long  rows  of 
scalps ;  white  in  one  place  with  the  venerable  locks  of  age, 
and  glistening  in  another  with  the  ringlets  of  childhood  and 
of  youth ;  received  and  surveyed  with  smiles  of  self-gratulation, 
and  rewarded  with  the  promised  and  ungrudged  boon. 

Such  were  some  of  the  thoughts,  which  instinctively  crowded 
into  my  mind  at  the  sight  of  the  subterranean  chambers,  which 
are  now  the  ruins  of  this  infamous  fortress. 
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Crown  Point,  notwithstanding  the  fine  prospects  which  I 
have  mentioned,  is  a  gloomy,  melancholy  spot.  The  houses 
are  almost  mere  hovels;  and  the  few  beggared  inhabitants 
appear  like  outcasts  from  human  society.  Rags  and  tattered 
garments,  washed  and  hung  out  to  dry,  strongly  indicated  their 
miserable  circumstances.  Not  a  cheerful  object,  beside  the 
northern  prospect  of  the  lake,  and  a  little  verdure  thinly  dis- 
persed, met  the  eye.  A  great  part  of  the  surface  was  over- 
spread by  ruined  fortresses  ;  the  relics  of  war  and  destruction, 
and  the  monuments  of  perfidy,  ambition,  and  cruelty.  The 
opposite  shore  is  to  the  eye  wild  and  dreary.  A  forest,  con- 
sisting in  a  great  measure  of  pines,  burnt  and  blasted,  spread 
beyond  the  sight.  A  decayed  and  dismal  house  on  Chimney 
Point  was  the  only  human  habitation  in  view  upon  that  shore. 
Beyond  the  forest  rose  the  Green  Mountains  in  lofty  piles  of 
grandeur;  inspiring  emotions  remote  from  cheerfulness,  and 
in  such  a  scene  harmonizing  only  with  melancholy  solemnity. 
On  the  west,  a  chain  of  hills,  unusually  ragged  and  inhos- 
pitable, ascends  immediately  from  the  lake ;  forbidding,  ex- 
cept in  now  and  then  a  solitary  spot,  the  settlement  of  man. 
From  their  wild  and  shaggy  recesses  the  traveller  is  warned 
to  expect  the  approach  of  the  wolf  and  the  bear;  and  from 
their  rugged  cliffs,  projecting  to  the  water's  edge,  the  boatman 
is  taught  to  look  for  shipwreck  and  destruction. 

The  property  of  this  peninsula  is  in  Columbia  college. 
Whether  the  pecuniary  profits  of  the  Point  will  ever  reach 
the  college,  I  doubt;  and  it  also  appears  doubtful  whether 
the  literature  of  the  college  will  ever  reach  the  Point. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 


LETTER    XII. 


Lake  Champlain.  Healthfulness  of  its  Borders.  Trade. 
Bridport.  Shoreham.  Cornwall.  Orwell.  Benson. 
West-Haven.     Fair-Haven. 

Dear  Sir; 

Between  ten  and  eleven  we  returned  to  Chimney 
Point ;  and,  taking  our  horses,  rode  to  Shoreham,  where  we 
dined.  The  country  along  the  lake,  beginning  a  little  south 
of  General  Strong's  house,  and  extending  through  Bridport, 
wears  the  same  disagreeable  aspect.  The  ground  is  hard  clay, 
glistening  in  the  track  of  the  horse  and  the  wheel,  the  surface 
flat  and  lifeless,  the  forest  chiefly  pine ;  and  so  often  burnt, 
that  a  great  part  of  the  trees  are  either  decayed  or  dead. 
The  inhabitants  are  universally  poor,  and  their  houses  gene- 
rally log-huts.  What  inducements  any  man  could  find  to 
plant  himself  on  this  ground,  it  is  not  easy  for  me  to  deter- 
mine. The  climate  is  sickly,  the  soil  indifferent,  the  water 
bad,  and  the  scenery  dull  and  heavy.  At  the  same  time,  I 
could  not  discern  the  remotest  hope  of  any  change  for  the 
better. 

Among  other  disagreeable  objects  in  this  region,  the  streams 
are  remarkable.  Their  appearance  is  singular.  The  beds,  in 
which  they  flow,  are  excessively  disproportioned  in  breadth  to 
the  quantity  of  water ;  appearing  rather  as  shallow,  flat  vallies, 
than  as  the  channels  of  brooks  and  mill  streams.  One  of  them 
I  judged  to  be  not  less  than  sixty  rods  in  breadth ;  in  the 
middle  of  which  ran,  or  rather  lay,  a  mass  of  water,  scarcely 
sufficient  to  turn  an  over-shot  mill.  In  the  summer  and 
autumn  they  are  covered  with  bulrushes  and  other  rank 
weeds;  while  the  pool  at  the  bottom,  turbid  with  clay,  re- 
sembles in  colour  dirty  suds.  In  passing  these  receptacles 
we  were  saluted  by  a  sweet,  sickish  effluvium,  oppressive  to 
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the  lungs,  and  extremely  dispiriting  to  the  feelings.  In  the 
winter  and  spring  the  streams  fill  these  beds;  and  demand 
very  long  and  expensive  bridges ;  seriously  inconvenient,  as 
one  would  suppose,  to  the  inhabitants.  To  complete  the  dul- 
ness  of  this  region,  the  post  road,  which  formerly  passed  along 
the  lake,  now  turns  from  Shoreham  into  the  interior.  The 
travelling,  therefore,  has  chiefly  left  this  tract ;  and  a  stranger 
has  become  almost  a  curiosity. 

As  am  I  now  leaving  Lake  Champlain,  I  will  dismiss  it  with 
a  few  observations.  This  piece  of  water  extends  from  Fair- 
Haven  to  St.  John's  in  Canada :  two  hundred  miles.  Its  least 
breadth  is  half  a  mile ;  and  its  greatest  eighteen  miles.  Its 
contents  are  estimated  by  Doctor  Williams  at  640,000  acres. 
This  is  probably  very  near  the  truth.  From  Fair-Haven  to 
Crown  Point  it  is  narrow,  and  in  some  places  shallow  ;  but  of 
sufficient  depth  for  any  vessel,  which  will  ever  be  needed 
here.  In  this  division  the  waters  are  of  the  same  disagreeable 
colour,  which  has  been  mentioned.  The  shore,  where  I  had 
opportunity  to  observe  it,  is  lined  with  a  margin  of  bulrushes, 
and  the  same  sickly  fcetor  is  found  here  also.  Xo  piece  of 
water  can  easily  be  more  unpleasant  than  this  part  of  Lake 
Champlain. 

At  Crown  Point  its  aspect  changes  in  an  instant.  The 
depth  becomes  great,  the  water  loses  its  foul  appearance,  is 
pleasant  to  the  eye,  and,  as  I  am  informed,  is  sweet  and  sa- 
lubrious. Here,  also,  it  extends  suddenly  to  the  breadth  of 
four  or  five  miles  ;  and  assumes  an  aspect  of  magnificence. 
Against  Ferrisburgh  it  expands  suddenly  again  to  the  breadth 
of  ten  or  twelve  miles,  and  continues  to  grow  wider  as  far  as 
Burlington.  After  this  it  holds  its  breadth,  generally  until 
near  the  forty-fifth  degree  of  latitude.  Its  depth  from  Crown 
Point  Northward  is  great ;  but  I  know  not  that  it  has  been 
accurately  measured.  The  principal  islands  in  its  bosom  have 
been  mentioned  above. 

The  waters  of  Lake  Champlain  are  supposed  by  the  inha- 
bitants to  have  been  formerly  much  higher  than  at  present. 
This  opinion  is  probably  just;  and  may,  I  suspect,  be  applied 
to  every  such  piece  of  water,  whose  outlet  does  not  flow  over 
level  ground,  or  is  not  confined  by  a  mound  of  granite,  or  some 
other  stone  of  similar  hardness. 
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The  fish  in  this  lake  are  not,  I  believe,  very  numerous.  A 
species  of  salmon*,  as  it  is  called,  is  caught  here;  but  is 
neither  fat,  nor  finely  flavoured,  nor  possessed  of  much  re- 
semblance to  the  salmon  of  the  New-England  rivers.  The 
pike  and  salmon- trout  are  also  taken  here;  both  of  them  said 
to  be  large  and  well  tasted. 

The  shores  of  Lake  Champlain  are  generally  subject  to  the 
fever  aiid  ague,  and  to  bilious  remittents.  We  found  the  in- 
habitants sick  in  considerable  numbers  with  the  latter  disease, 
and  with  the  dysentery.  This  sickliness  principally  prevails 
along  the  southern  division.  In  the  northern  division  the 
country  is  fine,  the  climate  better,  the  lake  noble,  and  the 
scenery  in  a  high  degree  magnificent. 

About  thirty  vessels,  from  thirty  to  seventy  tons,  were  said 
to  be  employed  on  this  lake  in  the  year  1800 ;  i.  e.  in  plying 
from  Skeenesborough  to  St.  John's.  The  business  is  increas- 
ing. The  foreign  commodities,  consumed  in  this  part  of  Ver- 
mont, are  brought  chiefly  from  Troy,  Albany,  and  New- York. 
Furs  and  peltry  are  procured  in  large  quantities  at  Montreal, 
and  a  few  European  and  India  goods.  The  former  are  trans- 
mitted chiefly  to  Boston.  The  trade  in  the  latter  has,  within 
a  small  number  of  years  from  the  present  time  (1811),  been 
greatly  increased.  Whenever  Montreal  shall  become  a  seat 
of  general  importation,  the  commerce  of  this  lake  will  pro- 
bably extensively  centre  in  that  city. 

The  township  of  Crown  Point,  of  which  the  peninsula  is  an 
appendage,  and  to  which  it  has  given  its  name  of  Grown 
Point,  covers  a  considerable  tract. 

Shoreham  rises  into  gradual  swells.  The  forests  have  been 
less  burned ;  the  soil,  still  clay,  is  richer ;  the  houses  are  su- 
perior; and  the  inhabitants  are,  in  all  respects,  better  situated. 
You  will  understand  me  to  speak  of  the  appearance  on  the 
road ;  the  interior  of  Bridport,  as  well  as  of  Addison,  being,  as 
I  was  informed,  a  desirable  country. 

Here  we  parted  with  our  friend  Colonel  S ,  who  had 

politely  accompanied  us  forty-eight  miles  of  our  journey,  and 
contributed  not  a  littte  to  the  stock  of  our  information  an<i 
pleasure.     We  rode  the  same  evening  to  W^stfB^WPtov~1> 

^^^^the^fi^air^  otlier  fish  are  said  greatly  to  have  multiplied  in  this  '' 
lake  within  a  few  years  (1814).  ; '    ' "■••■■-■'■ 
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ing  travelled  thirty-two  miles.  Our  journey  lay  through  the 
remainder  of  Shoreham,  Orwell,  and  Benson.  The  two  last 
of  these  townships  we  found  rough  and  unsightly;  the  soil 
clay,  of  a  good  quality.  In  the  year  1806  I  had  a  better  op- 
portunity of  examining  these  three  townships.  As  I  re- 
marked at  the  commencement  of  these  Letters,  the  Tagh- 
kannuc  range  passes  through  West-Haven  and  Benson.  It 
is  here  a  collection  of  hills,  divested  of  grandeur,  and  desti- 
tute of  beauty.  The  surface  is  everywhere  broken,  studded 
at  little  distances  with  tubercles,  formed  by  masses  of  rocks 
and  smaller  stones,  swelling  suddenly  out  of  their  sides  and 
summits.  The  vallies,  also,  approximate  to  the  appearance  of 
ravines;  and  are  sudden,  deep,  and  uncouth.  The  brooks 
run  in  huge  furrows,  and  deep  gullies ;  and  the  whole  country 
exhibits  an  aspect,  singularly  corrugated.  We  saw,  however, 
one  handsome  farm  in  the  northern  part  of  West-Haven ;  and 
the  western  borders  of  that  township  are  said  to  be  fertile  and 
beautiful. 

In  Benson  a  respectable  clergyman  had  been  settled  eight 
or  ten  years.  Some  time  before  we  passed  through  this  town, 
a  great  part  of  his  parishoners,  influenced  by  the  prevailing 
turbulence  of  the  times,  and  by  the  vice  which  necessarily 
grows  out  of  that  turbulence,  became  to  such  a  degree 
alienated  from  him  in  their  affections,  as  to  make  him,  not 
unfrequently,  an  object  of  diversion  and  insult.  A  man  of 
sense,  learning,  and  piety;  of  superior  prudence  and  unex- 
ceptionable life,  such  as  he  is,  could  not  be  made  ridiculous ; 
yet  he  could  be  ridiculed.  The  heart  could  disrelish  his  ex- 
cellence, although  the  conscience  was  compelled  to  approve 
of  his  character.  The  young  people,  particularly,  became 
grossly  hostile  to  him,  merely  because  he  was  a  minister  of 
the  Gospel,  and  a  virtuous  man.  To  such  a  pitch  did  this 
unworthy  and  licentious  conduct  rise,  that  the  clergyman  was 
giving  up  his  cure  as  hopeless,  and  preparing  to  take  a  final 
leave  of  the  congregation.  At  this  moment,  He,  who  has 
graven  his  church  on  the  palms  of  his  hands,  produced  in  this 
waste  a  general  revival  of  religion.  The  "  still,  small  voice," 
which  has  so  often  hushed  the  storm  and  the  whirlwind, 
was  no  sooner  heard,  than  the  people  dropped  their  animosity 
against  their  minister ;  vice  and  licentiousness  fled ;  peace, 
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order,  and  good- will,  took  their  place.  This  worthy  man  be- 
came at  once  endeared  to  his  flock,  the  church  was  enlarged 
by  the  accession  of  multitudes ;  and  all  the  blessings  of  Chris- 
tian neighbourhood  sprang  up  in  the  place  of  tumult  and  con- 
fusion. The  thought  of  so  happy  a  change  smoothed  all  the 
ruggedness  of*  this  untoward  country,  to  my  eye,  into  elegance 
and  beauty;  and  enabled  me  to  realize  what  it  is  for  the 
wilderness  and  solitary  place  to  be  glad,  and  the  desert  to 
rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose. 

The  southern  part  of  Orwell  is  distinguished  from  Benson 
by  nothing,  but  a  general  softening  of  the  ruggedness  of  the 
country.  The  northern  part  is  a  handsome  tract.  The  soil 
is  rich,  and  the  appearance  of  the  farms  and  houses  suffi- 
ciently indicates  the  prosperity  of  the  inhabitants.  The  coun- 
try, here,  has  the  aspect  of  a  mature  settlement. 

In  this  journey  we  passed  through  Cornwall ;  a  township  of 
uncommon  beauty  and  prosperity,  lying  north-eastward  of 
Orwell.  It  is  a  fine  assemblage  of  hills  and  vallies,  elegantly 
arched,  and  vigorously  productive.  The  landscape  is  every- 
where pleasing,  and  at  the  eastern  and  western  limits  uncom- 
monly majestic ;  the  two  great  ranges,  which  I  have  fre- 
quently mentioned,  being  visible  here  to  a  great  extent,  and 
with  high  advantage.  The  inhabitants  are  distinguished  for 
their  morals  and  their  piety. 

Addison  contained,  in  1790,  401 ;  in  1800,  734 ;  in  1810, 
1,100  inhabitants.  Crown  Point  contained,  in  1790,  203;  in 
1800,  941 ;  in  1810,  1,082  inhabitants.  Bridport  contained, 
in  1790,  449;  in  1800,  1,124;  in  1810,  1,520  inhabitants. 
Shoreham  contained,  in  1790,  721;  in  1800,  1,447;  in  1810, 
2,033  inhabitants.  Cornwall  contained,  in  1790,  826;  in 
1800,  1,163 ;  in  1810,  1,279  inhabitants.  Orwell  contained, 
in  1790,  778 ;  in  1800,  1,386 ;  in  1810,  1,849  inhabitants. 
Benson  contained,  in  1790,  658 ;  in  1800,  1,164 ;  in  1810, 
1,561  inhabitants.  West-Haven  contained,  in  1800,  340 ;  in 
1810,  679  inhabitants. 

Wednesday,  October  3d,  we  left  West-Haven,  and  rode 
through  Fair-Haven ;  and  then,  entering  the  state  of  New- 
York,  passed  through  Hampton,  Granville,  Westfield,  and 
Kingsbury,  to  Sandy-Hill:  thirty-eight  miles.  Most  of  the 
road  was  tolerably  good. 
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Fair- Haven  is,  generally,  a  rough,  disagreeable  township. 
The  only  exception  to  this  remark,  within  our  view,  was  on 
its  southern  limit  along  Pulteney  river,  where  there  is  a  small 
tract  of  handsome  intervals.  The  hills,  particularly  one  near 
the  river,  are  remarkably  ragged.  The  soil,  also,  along  the 
road  is  sandy  and  indifferent.  The  only  cheerful  object,  which 
met  our  view  before  we  reached  the  river,  was  a  collection  of 
very  busy  mills  and  other  water-works. 

Fair-Haven,  in  1790,  included  West-Haven,  and  con- 
tained 545  inhabitants ;  in  1800,  there  were  in  Fair-Haven 
411 ;  and,  in  1810,  645.    Both  of  these  townships  are  small. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 


LETTER  Xill. 


Account  of  the  State  of  Vermont.     Mode  of  forming  New 
Settlements.     Character  of  the  Settlers. 

Dear  Sir; 

As  I  am  now  bidding  adieu  to  Vermont,   it  will  be 
proper  to  give  you  a  general  view  of  this  state. 

The  state  of  Vermont  is  the  north-west  corner  of  New- 
England  ;  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Canada,  on  the  east 
by  New- Hampshire,  on  the  south  by  Massachusetts,  and  on 
the  west  by  New- York,  which  also  forms  a  little  part  of  its 
southern  boundary.  Connecticut  river  washes  the  whole 
eastern  limit,  and  Lake  Champlain  the  principal  part  of  the 
western.  Its  length  in  a  direct  line  is  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty-seven  miles ;  its  breadth,  at  the  northern  boundary,  nine- 
ty ;  and  at  the  southern,  forty-one  :  furnishing  an  area  of 
about  10,240  square  miles  ;  or  about  6,555,000  acres.  It  lies 
between  42°  44/  and  45°  north  latitude  ;  and  between  1°  43' 
and  3°  36'  east  longitude  from  Philadelphia :  or  between* 
71°  32'  and  73°  25'  west  from  London. 

The  surface  of  this  state,  as  has  been  already  observed,  is 
customarily  divided  into  three  parts ;  the  mountains  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  the  lower  grounds  on  each  side.  The  area,  occupied 
by  these  divisons,  is  not  far  from  being  equal.  When  an  Eu- 
ropean hears  mountains  mentioned,  I  presume  he  naturally 
associates  with  the  word  a  collection  of  naked  rocks,  partially 
covered  with  unproductive  earth,  sterile,  dreary,  and  desolate. 
Throughout  New- England,  and  indeed  throughout  a  great 
part  of  the  United  States,  the  mountains  are  covered  to  their 
summits  with  a  rich  soil,  and,  except  at  great  heights,  with 
very  thrifty  forests.  The  Green  Mountains,  particularly,  are 
a  fertile  tract  of  country ;  and  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
lofty  summits,  and  here  and  there  a  rugged  spot  on  their  de- 
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clivities,  are  everywhere  laid  out  in  townships ;  and  are  filled, 
or  will  soon  be  filled,  with  inhabitants.  A  Swiss  gentleman, 
who  not  long  since  visited  the  United  States,  preferred  a  town- 
ship on  these  mountains  to  any  other  spot,  which  he  had  seen 
in  America.  These  high  grounds  are,  however,  better  fitted 
for  grazing  than  for  agriculture. 

The  country  on  each  side  consists  of  hills,  vallies,  and  plains. 
The  hills  are  often  of  considerable  height ;  and  several  of  them 
are  mountainous.  The  plains  are  of  moderate  extent:  the 
surface  being  almost  everywhere  variant  and  undulating. 
The  soil  of  both  these  divisions  is  generally  rich ;  and  yields  li- 
berally the  various  productions  of  the  climate.  Apples  and 
pears  grow  well,  in  the  western  division,  to  the  northern  line 
of  the  state.  In  the  eastern  division,  at  least  on  Connecticut 
river,  we  did  not  find  them  so  prosperous  in  the  same  latitude. 
I  am  apprehensive,  however,  that  this  was  the  result  of  acci- 
dental circumstances.  Currants,  gooseberries,  and  other  kinds 
of  shrub  fruit,  will  grow  easily  here ;  together  with  very  fine 
strawberries.  Peaches  grow  as  high  as  Middlebury  and  New- 
bury, if  I  was  not  misinformed;  but  can  hardly  be  said  to 
flourish  beyond  the  northern  boundary  of  Massachusetts. 

This  state  is  extremely  well  watered  by  small  rivers,  brooks, 
and  springs.  Almost  every  farm  has  its  rivulet ;  and  every 
town  its  mill-stream.  In  the  western  division  the  water  is, 
generally,  less  fitted  for  culinary  purposes  than  that  in  the 
other  two,  being  impregnated  either  with  lime  or  clay. 
Horses  coming  from  the  other  states  in  New- England  drink 
it  with  some  reluctance.  I  know  not  that  it  has  been  found 
injurious  to  health.  The  water  in  the  other  divisions  is  ex- 
cellent. 

From  this  accoimt  it  will  be  seen,  that  Vermont  will  natu- 
rally become  a  manufacturing  country.  Wool,  flax,  hemp,  and 
iron,  are  the  produce  of  its  own  grounds ;  and  cotton  its  in- 
habitants can  easily  procure  in  any  quantities.  Streams,  and 
mill-seats,  fitted  for  every  kind  of  machinery,  of  which  water 
is  the  moving  principle,  abound  everywhere ;  and  the  inha- 
bitants are  sufficiently  ingenious  to  form  and  manage  success- 
fully every  engine  of  this  nature. 

The  markets,  to  which  the  people  of  this  state  resort  for  the 
purposes  of  trade,  are  Quebec,  Montreal,  Troy,  Albany,  New- 
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York,  Hartford,  Boston,  and  Portland.  To  Quebec  they 
send  large  quantities  oi'  lumber  by  Lake  Champlain,  and  its 
outlet,  the  river  Sorell.  With  Montreal  they  trade  for  furs, 
peltry,  and  some  foreign  commodities.  This  business  has 
been  lately  very  much  increased.  On  the  western  side  of  the 
mountains  they  derive  most  foreign  goods  from  Troy,  Albany, 
and  New- York.  Fatted  cattle  they  drive  to  New- York,  Boston, 
and  sometimes,  if  I  mistake  not,  to  Philadelphia.  Horses  they 
sell  at  New-Haven  and  Hartford  for  the  West-Indian  market. 
On  Connecticut  river,  lumber  and  other  produce  is  transported 
to  Hartford ;  and  foreign  commodities  of  various  lands  are 
taken  in  return.  Most  parts  of  the  state,  also,  carry  on  a 
considerable  trade  with  Boston.  From  the  counties  of  Orange, 
Caledonia,  and  Essex,  they  resort  to  Portland ;  and  from  that 
of  Essex  they  must,  I  think,  in  the  end,  find  a  profitable 
market  for  their  cattle  at  Quebec,  and  for  some  kinds  of  pro- 
duce at  Hallowell  in  the  district  of  Maine. 

Vermont  has  been  settled  entirely  from  the  other  states  of 
New- England.  The  inhabitants  have,  of  course,  the  New- 
England  character,  with  no  other  difference  beside  what  is  ac- 
cidental. In  the  formation  of  colonies,  those,  who  are  first 
inclined  to  emigrate,  are  usually  such  as  have  met  with  dif- 
ficulties at  home.  These  are  commonly  joined  by  persons, 
who,  having  large  families  and  small  farms,  are  induced,  for 
the  sake  of  settling  their  children  comfortably,  to  seek  for 
new  and  cheaper  lands.  To  both  are  always  added  the  dis- 
contented, the  enterprising,  the  ambitious,  and  the  covetous. 
Many  of  the  first,  and  some  of  all  these  classes,  are  found  in 
every  new  American  country,  within  ten  years  after  its  set- 
tlement has  commenced.  From  this  period,  kindred,  friend- 
ship, and  former  neighbourhood,  prompt  others  to  follow  them. 
Others,  still,  are  allured  by  the  prospect  of  gain,  presented  in 
every  new  country  to  the  sagacious,  from  the  purchase  and 
sale  of  lands ;  while  not  a  small  number  are  influenced  by  the 
brilliant  stories,  which  everywhere  are  told  concerning  most 
tracts  during  the  early  progress  of  their  settlement.  A  con- 
siderable part  of  all  those,  who  begin  the  cultivation  of  the  wil- 
derness, may  be  denominated  foresters,  or  pioneers.  The 
business  of  these  persons  is  no  other  than  to  cut  down  trees, 
build  log-houses,  lay  open  forested  grounds  to  cultivation,  and 
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prepare  the  way  for  those  who  come  after  them.     These  men 
cannot  live  in  regular  society.    They  are  too  idle,  too  talkative, 
too  passionate,  too  prodigal,  and  too  shiftless,  to  acquire  either 
property  or  character.     They  are  impatient  of  the  restraints  of 
law,  religion,  and  morality ;  grumble  about  the  taxes,  by  which 
rulers,    ministers,    and    school-masters,    are    supported ;    and 
complain  incessantly,  as  well  as  bitterly,  of  the  extortions  of 
mechanics,  farmers,  merchants,  and  physicians,  to  whom  they 
are  always  indebted.     At  the  same  time  they  are  usually  pos- 
sessed, in  their  own  view,  of  uncommon  wisdom ;  understand 
medical  science,  politics,  and  religion,  better  than  those,  who 
have  studied  them  through  life  ;  and,  although  they  manage 
their  own  concerns  worse  than  any  other  men,  feel  perfectly 
satisfied,  that  tbey  could  manage  those  of  the  nation  far  better 
than  the  agents,  to  whom  they  are  committed  by  the  public. 
After  displaying  their  own  talents  and  worth ;  after  eensuring 
the  weakness  and  wickedness  of  their  superiors ;    after  ex- 
posing the  injustice  of  the  community  in  neglecting  to  invest 
persons  of  such  merit  with  public  offices  ;  in  many  an  eloquent 
harangue,  uttered  by  many  a  kitchen  fire,  in  every  blacksmith's 
shop,  and  in  every  corner  of  the  streets ;  and  finding  all  their 
efforts  vain,  they  become  at  length  discouraged ;  and  under 
the  pressure  of  poverty,  the  fear  of  a  gaol,  and  the  conscious- 
ness of  public  contempt,  leave  their  native  places,  and  betake 
themselves  to  the  wilderness. 

Here  they  are  obliged  either  to  work,  or  starve.  They  ac- 
cordingly cut  down  some  trees  and  girdle  others ;  they  furnish 
themselves  with  an  ill-built  log-house,  and  a  worse  barn ;  and 
reduce  a  part  of  the  forest  into  fields,  half-enclosed  and  half- 
cultivated.  The  forests  furnish  browse,  and  their  fields  yield 
a  stinted  herbage.  On  this  scanty  provision  they  feed  a  few 
cattle ;  and  with  these,  and  the  penurious  products  of  then- 
labour,  eked  out  by  hunting  and  fishing,  they  keep  their 
families  alive.  , 

A  farm,  thus  far  cleared,  promises  immediate  subsistence  to 
a  better  husbandman.  A  log-house,  thus  built,  presents,  when 
repaired  with  moderate  exertions,  a  shelter  for  his  family. 
Such  a  husbandman  is  therefore  induced  by  these  little  advan- 
tages, where  the  soil  and  situation  please  him,  to  purchase 
such  a  farm,  when  he  would  not  plant  himself  in  an  absolute 
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wilderness.  The  proprietor  is  always  ready  to  sell ;  for  he 
loves  this  irregular,  adventurous,  half-working-  and  half- 
lounging  life ;  and  hates  the  sober  industry  and  prudent 
economy,  by  which  his  bush  pasture  might  be  changed  into 
a  farm,  and  himself  raised  to  thrift  and  independence.  The 
bargain  is  soon  made.  The  forester,  receiving  more  money 
for  his  improvements  than  he  ever  before  possessed,  and  a 
price  for  the  soil,  somewhat  enhanced  by  surrounding  settle- 
ments, willingly  quits  his  house,  to  build  another  like  it,  and 
his  farm,  to  girdle  trees,  hunt,  and  saunter,  in  another  place. 
His  wife  accompanies  him  only  from  a  sense  of  duty  or  ne- 
cessity ;  and  secretly  pines  for  the  quiet,  orderly,  friendly  so- 
ciety, to  which  she  originally  bade  a  reluctant  farewell.  Her 
husband,  in  the  mean  time,  becomes  less  and  less  a  civilized 
man ;  and  almost  every  thing  in  the  family,  which  is  amiable 
and  meritorious,  is  usually  the  result  of  her  principles,  care, 
and  influence. 

The  second  proprietor  is  commonly  a  farmer;  and  with  an 
industry  and  spirit,  deserving  no  small  commendation,  changes 
the  desert  into  a  fruitful  field. 

This  change  is  accomplished  much  more  rapidly  in  some 
places  than  in  others ;  as  various  causes,  often  accidental, 
operate.  In  some  instances  a  settlement  is  begun  by  farmers; 
and  assumes  the  aspect  of  regular  society  from  its  commence- 
ment. This,  to  some  extent,  is  always  the  fact;  and  the 
greater  number  of  the  first  planters  are,  probably,  of  this  de- 
scription :  but  some  of  them  also  are  foresters,  and  sometimes 
a  majority. 

You  must  have  remarked  a  very  sensible  difference  in  the 
character  of  different  towns,  through  which  I  have  passed. 
This  diversity  is  in  no  small  degree  derived  from  the  original 
character  of  the  planters,  in  the  different  cases. 

The  class  of  men,  who  have  been  the  principal  subject  of 
these  remarks,  have  already  straggled  onward  from  New-Eng- 
land, as  well  as  from  other  parts  of  the  Union,  to  Louisiana. 
In  a  political  view,  their  emigration  is  of  very  serious  utility 
to  the  ancient  settlements.  All  countries  contain  restless 
inhabitants ;  men  impatient  of  labour ;  men,  who  will  contract 
debts  without  intending  to  pay  them ;  who  had  rather  talk 
than  work ;  whose  vanity  persuades  them,  that  they  are  wise, 

and  prevents  them  from  knowing,  that  they  are  fools ;  who 

ait 
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delighted  with  innovation;  who  think  places  of  power  and 
profit  due  to  their  peculiar  merits ;  who  feel,  that  every  change 
from  good   order  and  established  society  will  be  beneficial  to 
themselves ;  who  have  nothing-  to  lose,  and  therefore  expect 
to  be  gainers  by  every  scramble  ;  and  who,  of  course,  spend 
life  in  disturbing  others,  with  the  hope  of  gaining  something 
for  themselves.     Under  despotic  governments  they  are  awed 
into  quiet;   but  in  every  free  community  they  create,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  continual  turmoil;  and  have  often  over- 
turned the  peace,  liberty,  and  happiness  of  their  fellow-citizens. 
In  the  Roman  commonwealth,   as  before  in  the  republics  of 
Greece,  they  were  emptied  out,   as  soldiers,  upon  the  sur- 
rounding countries ;  and  left  the  sober  inhabitants  in  compa- 
rative quiet  at  home.     It  is  true  they  often  threw  these  states 
into  confusion,    and  sometimes   overturned  the   government. 
But  if  they  had   not  been  thus  thrown  off  from  the  body 
politic,  its  life  would  have  been  of  a  momentary  duration.   As 
things  actually  were,  they  finally  ruined  ail  these  states ;  for 
some  of  them  had,  as  some  of  them  always  will  have,  suffi- 
cient talents  to  do  mischief;  at  times,  very  extensive.     The 
Gracchi,  Clodius,  Marius,  and  Mark  Antony,  were  men  of 
this  character.     Of  this  character  is  every  demagogue,  what- 
ever may  be  his  circumstances.     Power  and  profit  are  the 
only  ultimate  objects,  which  every  such  man,  with  a  direction 
as  steady  as  that  of  the  needle  to  the  pole,  pursues  with  a 
greediness  unlimited  and  inextinguishable. 

Formerly  the  energetic   government  established  in  New- 
England,  together  with  the  prevailing  high  sense  of  religion 
and  morals,    and   the   continually  pressing  danger  from  the 
French  and  the  savages,  compelled  the  inhabitants  into  habits 
of  regularity  and  good  order,  not  surpassed,  perhaps,  in  the 
world.     But  since  the  American  revolution  our  situation  has 
become  less  favourable  to  the  existence,    as  well  as  to  the 
efficacy,  of  these  great  means  of  internal  peace.     The  former 
exact  and  decisive  energy  of  the  government  has  been  obvi- 
ously weakened.     From  our  ancient  dangers  we  have  been 
delivered,  and  the  deliverance  was  a  distinguished  blessing ; 
but  the  sense  of  danger  regularly  brings  with  it  a  strong  con- 
viction, that  safety  cannot  be  preserved  without  exact  order, 
and  a  ready  submission  to  lawful  authority. 
The  institutions  and  the  habits  of  New-England,  more  I 
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suspect  than  those  of  any  other  country,  have  prevented  or 
kept  down  this  noxious  disposition ;  but  they  cannot  entirely 
prevent  either  its  existence  or  its  effects.  In  mercy,  there- 
fore, to  the  sober,  industrious,  and  well-disposed  inhabitants, 
Providence  has  opened  in  the  vast  western  wilderness  a  re- 
treat, sufficiently  alluring  to  draw  them  away  from  the  land  of 
their  nativity.  We  have  many  troubles  even  now ;  but  we 
should  have  many  more  if  this  body  of  foresters  had  remained 
at  home. 

It  is  however  to  be  observed,  that  a  considerable  number 
even  of  these  people  become  sober,  industrious  citizens, 
merely  by  the  acquisition  of  property.  The  love  of  property, 
to  a  certain  degree,  seems  indispensable  to  the  existence  of 
sound  morals.  I  have  never  had  a  servant,  in  whom  I  could 
confide,  except  such  as  were  desirous  to  earn  and  preserve 
money.  The  conveniences  and  the  character  attendant  on  the 
possession  of  property  fix  even  these  restless  men  at  times, 
when  they  find  themselves  really  able  to  accumulate  it,  and 
persuade  them  to  a  course  of  regular  industry.  I  have  men- 
tioned, that  they  sell  the  soil  of  their  first  farms  at  an  en- 
hanced price ;  and  that  they  gain  for  their  improvements  on 
them  what,  to  themselves  at  least,  is  a  considerable  sum. 
The  possession  of  this  money  removes,  perhaps  for  the  first 
time,  the  despair  of  acquiring  property,  and  awakens  the  hope 
and  the  wish  to  acquire  more.  The  secure  possession  of  pro- 
perty demands  every  moment  the  hedge  of  law,  and  recon- 
ciles a  man,  originally  lawless,  to  the  restraints  of  government. 
Thus  situated,  he  sees  that  reputation  also  is  within  his  reach. 
Ambition  forces  him  to  aim  at  it,  and  compels  him  to  a  life  of 
sobriety  and  decency.  That  his  children  may  obtain  this 
benefit,  he  is  obliged  to  send  them  to  school,  and  to  unite 
with  those  around  him  in  supporting  a  schoolmaster.  His 
neighbours  are  disposed  to  build  a  church,  and  settle  a  minister. 
A  regard  to  his  own  character,  to  the  character  and  feelings 
of  his  family,  and  very  often  to  the  solicitations  of  his  wife, 
prompts  him  to  contribute  to  both  these  objects;  to  attend, 
when  they  are  compassed,  upon  the  public  worship  of  God, 
and  perhaps  to  become  in  the  end  a  religious  man. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 


LETTER  XIV. 


Manner  of  forming  New  Settlements,    and  Character  of 
New  Settlers,  continued. 

Dear  Sir  ; 

The  settlement  of  a  new  country  is  an  object  which 
has  not  been  hitherto  described,  I  believe,  by  any  writer.  At 
the  same  time,  it  exhibits  the  character  of  man,  his  enterprise, 
patience,  perseverance,  and  power  over  this  world,  every- 
where naturally  a  wilderness,  in  a  light  which  cannot  be  unin- 
teresting to  a  philosophical  mind.  As  I  have  been  not  a  little 
conversant  with  this  subject,  I  will  here  give  a  summary  ac- 
count of  the  efforts,  by  which  every  part  of  this  country  has 
been  changed  from  a  forest  into  its  present  appearance. 

In  forming  new  settlements,  it  will  be  easily  believed,  the 
planters  are  necessitated  to  struggle  with  many  difficulties.  To 
clear  a  farm  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of  large  trees,  such 
as  generally  abound  in  this  country,  is  a  work  of  no  small 
magnitude.  Especially  is  this  true,  when,  as  is  usually  the 
fact,  it  is  to  be  done  by  a  single  man  ;  and  still  more  especially 
when  that  man  is  poor,  and  obliged  to  struggle  with  many 
other  discouragements.  Yet  this  is  the  real  situation  of  mul- 
titudes, who  undertake  enterprises  of  this  nature. 

When  a  planter  commences  this  undertaking,  he  sets  out 
for  his  farm  with  his  axe,  gun,  blanket,  provision,  and  ammu- 
nition. With  these  he  enters  the  forest,  and  builds  himself  a 
shed,  by  setting  up  poles  at  four  angles,  crossing  them  with 
other  poles,  and  covering  the  whole  with  the  bark,  leaves,  and 
twigs  of  trees,  except  the  south  side,  purposely  left  open  to 
the  sun  and  a  fire.  Under  this  shelter  he  dresses  his  food, 
and  makes  his  bed  of  straw,  on  which  he  sleeps  soundly  be- 
neath his  blanket.  Here  he  usually  continues  through  the 
season  ;  and  sometimes  without  the  sight  of  any  other  human 
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being1.  After  he  has  completed  this  shelter,  he  begins  to  clear 
a  spot  of  ground  ;  i.  e.  to  remove  the  forest,  by  which  it  is  co- 
vered. This  is  done  in  two  ways ;  girdling  and  felling  the 
trees.  The  former  of  these  I  have  already  described.  The 
latter  has  now  become  almost  the  universal  practice ;  and, 
wherever  it  can  be  adopted,  is  undoubtedly  to  be  preferred. 
The  trees  are  cut  down,  either  in  the  autumn  or  as  early  as  it 
can  be  done  in  the  spring,  that  they  may  become  so  dry  as  to 
be  easily  burnt  up  in  the  ensuing-  summer.  After  they  have 
lain  a  sufficient  length  of  time  he  sets  fire  to  them,  lying  as 
they  fell.  If  he  is  successful,  the  greater  part  of  them  are 
consumed  in  the  conflagration.  The  remainder  he  cuts  with 
his  axe  into  pieces  of  convenient  length,  rolls  them  into  piles, 
and  sets  fire  to  them  again.  In  this  manner  they  are  all  con- 
sumed, and  the  soil  is  left  light,  dry,  and  covered  with  ashes. 
These,  so  far  as  he  can,  he  collects  and  conveys  to  a  manu- 
factory of  potashes,  if  there  be  any  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  if 
not,  he  leaves  them  to  enrich  the  soil.  In  many  instances  the 
ashes,  thus  gathered,  will  defray  the  expense  of  clearing  the 
land. 

After  the  field  is  burned  over,  his  next  business  is  to  break 
it  up.  The  instrument  employed  for  this  purpose  is  a  large 
and  strong  harrow,  here  called  a  drag,  with  very  stout  iron 
teeth,  resembling  in  its  form  the  capital  letter  A.  It  is  drawn 
over  the  surface  a  sufficient  number  of  times  to  make  it  mel- 
low, and  afterwards  to  cover  the  seed.  A  plough  would  here 
be  of  no  use,  as  it  would  soon  be  broken  to  pieces  by  the  roots 
of  the  trees.  In  the  same  manner  the  planter  proceeds  to  an- 
other field,  and  to  another,  until  his  farm  is  sufficiently  cleared 
to  satisfy  his  wishes. 

The  first  house  which  he  builds  is  formed  of  logs,  and  com- 
monly contains  two  rooms,  with  a  stone  chimney  in  the  mid- 
dle. His  next  labour  is  to  procure  a  barn ;  generally  large, 
well  framed,  covered,  and  roofed.  Compared  with  his  house, 
it  is  a  palace.  But  for  this  a  saw-mill  is  necessary,  and  is 
therefore  built  as  early  as  possible. 

It  will  be  easily  believed,  that  the  labours,  already  men- 
tioned, must  be  attended  by  fatigue  and  hardships  sufficient  to 
discourage  any  man,  who  can  live  tolerably  on  his  native  soil. 
But  the  principal  sufferings  of  these  planters,  in  the  early 
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periods  of  their  business,  spring  from  quite  other  sources. 
The  want  of  neighbours  to  assist  them ;  the  want  of  conveni- 
ent implements ;  and  universally  the  want  of  those  means, 
without  which  the  necessary  business  of  life  cannot  be  carried 
on,  even  comfortably;  is  among  their  greatest  difficulties. 
The  first  planters  at  Haverhill  and  Newbury,  on  Connecticut 
river,  were  obliged  to  go  to  Charlestown,  more  than  seventy 
miles,  to  get  their  corn  ground  (there  being  no  mill  nearer  to 
them),  and  to  obtain  assistance  to  raise  the  frame  of  every 
building.  At  that  time  there  was  no  road  between  these 
towns.  The  travelling  was  of  course  all  done  on  the  river. 
Mr.  Page,  the  first  settler  of  Lancaster,  on  the  same  river, 
seated  himself  in  that  township,  in  1766.  For  several  years 
there  was  no  family,  beside  his  own,  within  many  miles.  He 
also  was  necessitated  to  get  his  corn  ground  at  Charlestown,  dis- 
tant more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles ;  but  at  length 
he  relieved  himself  from  this  inconvenience  by  building  a 
horse-mill. 

In  sickness,  and  other  cases  of  suffering  and  danger,  these 
planters  are  often  without  the  aid  either  of  a  physician,  or  a 
surgeon.  To  accidents  they  are  peculiarly  exposed  by  the 
nature  of  their  employments  ;  while  to  remedies,  beside  such 
as  are  supplied  by  their  own  skill  and  patience,  they  can 
scarcely  have  any  access.  Even  to  procure  the  assistance  ne- 
cessary in  the  critical  season  of  female  suffering  must  be  at- 
tended with  no  small  difficulty. 

As  most  of  the  first  planters  were  poor,  and  as  many  of 
them  had  numerous  families  of  small  children,  the  burthen  of 
providing  food  for  them  was  heavy  and  discouraging.  Some 
relief  they  found,  at  times,  in  the  game,  with  which  the  forests 
were  formerly  replenished.  But  supplies  from  that  source 
were  always  precarious,  and  could  never  be  relied  on  with 
safety.  Fish,  in  the  mild  season,  might  often  be  caught  in  the 
streams  and  in  the  lakes.  In  desperate  cases  the  old  settle- 
ments, though  frequently  distant,  were  always  in  possession  of 
abundance ;  and,  in  the  mode  either  of  commerce  or  of  cha- 
rity, would  certainly  prevent  them  and  theirs  from  perishing 
with  hunger. 

To  balance  these  evils,  principally  suffered  by  the  earliest 
class  of  planters,  they  had  some  important  advantages.    Their 
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land,  usually  covered  with  a  thick  stratum  of  vegetable  mould, 
was  eminently  productive.  Seldom  were  their  crops  injured 
by  the  blast  or  the  mildew ;  and  seldom  were  they  devoured 
by  insects.  When  the  wheat  was  taken  from  the  ground,  a 
rich  covering  of  grass  was  regularly  spread  over  the  surface, 
and  furnished  them  with  an  ample  supply  of  pasture  and  hay 
for  their  cattle. 

Beside  the  abundance  of  their  crops,  they  had  the  continual 
satisfaction  of  seeing  their  embarrassments  daily  decreasing, 
and  their  wealth  and  their  comforts  daily  increasing.  The 
value  of  this  kind  of  property  is  enhanced  by  two  causes :  the 
labour,  which  is  done  upon  it,  and  the  multiplication  of  set- 
tlers in  its  neighbourhood.  Every  good  planter,  who  seats 
himself  in  a  new  township,  increases  the  value  of  every  acre 
which  it  contains,  because  he  induces  other  men  to  settle 
around  him.  Accordingly,  the  owners  of  large,  unsettled 
tracts  give  several  farms  to  individuals,  who  are  willing  first 
to  settle  on  them,  that  they  may  induce  others  to  purchase  the 
remainder.  At  the  same  time,  every  stroke  of  the  axe  leaves 
behind  it  more  than  the  value  of  the  labour ;  while  the  pro- 
prietor gathers  another  rich  compensation  in  certain  and 
abundant  crops.  A  farmer  of  my  acquaintance  advanced  his 
property  four  hundred  per  cent,  in  twelve  years,  by  placing 
himself  on  a  new  farm. 

During  this  period  also,  the  planter  is  cheered  by  the  con- 
tinual sight  of  improvement  in  every  thing  about  him.  His 
fields  increase  in  number  and  beauty.  His  means  of  living 
are  enlarged.  The  wearisome  part  of  his  labour  is  gradually 
lessened.  His  neighbours  multiply ;  and  his  troubles  annually 
recede.  Hope,  the  sweetner  of  life,  holds  out  to  him  at  the 
same  time  brighter  and  brighter  prospects  of  approaching 
ease  and  abundance. 

Among  the  enjoyments  of  these  people,  health  and  hardi- 
hood ought  never  to  be  forgotten.  The  toils  which  they  un- 
dergo, the  difficulties  which  they  surmount,  and  the  hazards 
which  they  escape,  all  increase  their  spirits  and  their  firmness. 
A  New-England  forest,  formed  of  hills  and  vallies,  down 
which  the  waters,  always  pure  and  sweet,  flow  with  unceasing 
rapidity,  or  of  plains,  dry  and  destitute  of  marshes,  is  healthy 
almost  of  course.  The  minds  of  these  settlers,  therefore,  pos- 
sess the  energy,  which  results  from  health,  as  well  as  that 
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which  results  from  activity ;  and  few  persons  taste  the  plea- 
sures, which  fall  to  their  lot,  with  a  keener  relish.  The  com- 
mon troubles  of  life,  often  deeply  felt  by  persons  in  easy  cir- 
cumstances, scarcely  awaken  in  them  the  slightest  emotion. 
Cold  and  heat,  snow  and  rain,  labour  and  fatigue,  are  re- 
garded by  them  as  trifles,  deserving  no  attention.  The 
coarsest  food  is  pleasant  to  them,  and  the  hardest  bed  refresh- 
ing. Over  roads  encumbered  with  rocks,  mire,  and  the 
stumps  and  roots  of  trees,  they  ride  upon  a  full  trot,  and  are 
apprehensive  of  no  danger.  Even  their  horses  gain,  by  habit, 
the  same  resolution,  and  pass  rapidly  and  safely  over  the 
worst  roads,  where  both  horses  and  men,  accustomed  to 
smoother  ways,  merely  tremble  and  creep.  Even  the  women 
of  these  settlements,  and  those  of  every  age,  share  largely  in 
this  spirit.  The  longest  journies,  in  very  difficult  roads,  they 
undertake  with  cheerfulness,  and  perform  without  anxiety.  I 
have  often  met  them  on  horseback,  and  been  surprised  to  see 
them  pass  fearlessly  over  those  dangers  of  the  way,  which  my 
companions  and  myself  watched  with  caution  and  solicitude. 
Frequently  I  have  seen  them  performing  these  journies  alone. 

Another  prime  enjoyment  of  these  settlers  is  found  in  the 
kindness  which  reigns  among  them  universally.  A  general 
spirit  of  good  neighbourhood  is  prevalent  throughout  New- 
England,  but  here  it  prevails  in  a  peculiar  degree.  Among 
these  people,  a  man  rarely  tells  the  story  of  his  distresses  to 
deaf  ears,  or  asks  any  reasonable  assistance  in  vain.  The  re- 
lief given  is  a  matter,  not  of  kindness  merely,  but  of  course. 
To  do  kind  offices  is  the  custom ;  a  part  of  the  established 
manners.  This  is  seen  everywhere,  and  is  regularly  ex- 
perienced by  the  traveller,  whom  they  receive  as  a  friend, 
rather  than  as  a  stranger ;  as  an  object  of  good  will,  and  not 
as  a  source  of  gain. 

These  things  grow  naturally  out  of  their  circumstances.  In 
addition  to  the  humane  impressions  acquired  by  their  early 
education,  such  offices  become  peculiarly  valuable  and  neces- 
sary by  their  situation.  Every  case  of  distress  is  easily  realized, 
by  all,  because  all  have  been  sufferers.  "  Miseris  succurrerei 
disco,"  may  every  new  settler  say  with  emphasis,  as  well  as 
truth.  Like  sailors,  these  people  learn  from  the  evils  of  life 
mutually  to  feel  and  relieve.  This  vivid  sympathy  mightily 
contributes  to  lighten  the  evils,    and  soothe  the  sufferings,   in- 
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cident  to  a  new  settlement ;  and  spreads  cheerfulness  and  re- 
solution where  a  traveller  would  look  for  little  else  beside  dis- 
couragement and  gloom. 

Among  the  pleasures  furnished  by  the  melioration  of  their 
circumstances,  the  exchange  of  their  log  huts  for  decent  houses 
must  not  be  forgotten.  Building,  particularly  with  wood, 
must  be  cheap  where  timber  abounds.  Within  a  few  years, 
the  industrious  planter  finds  his  circumstances  so  much  im- 
proved, that  he  is  persuaded  to  erect  a  permanent  habitation. 
This  is  a  change  always  bringing  with  it  a  train  of  advantages. 
The  comfort,  the  spirit,  the  manners,  nay,  even  the  morals  of 
his  family,  if  not  of  himself,  are  almost  of  course  improved. 
The  transition  from  a  good  house  is,  by  the  association  of  ideas 
natural  to  the  human  mind,  a  very  easy  one  to  good  furniture, 
a  handsome  dress,  a  handsome  mode  of  living,  better  manners, 
and  every  thing  else  connected  with  a  higher  reputation. 

That,  which  may  be  called  the  second  set  of  planters,  may 
be  considered  as  regularly  superior  to  the  first ;  and  the  third, 
when  there  is  a  third,  superior  to  the  second.  By  this  time 
the  country  has  chiefly  assumed  the  aspect  of  good  farming 
and  regular  society.  You  will  not  understand,  that  I  here  in- 
tend all  which  is  sometimes  meant  by  these  terms.  A  great 
difference  is  made,  with  respect  to  the  state  of  society,  by  the 
governments  under  which  the  different  settlers  live.  In  Mas- 
sachusetts, where  the  system  was  comparatively  stable,  the 
character  of  the  rulers  well  known,  the  laws  wise  and  good, 
and  the  administration  such  as  compelled  respect ;  where,  in  a 
word,  the  recent  planters  were  under  exactly  the  same  go- 
vernment as  the  inhabitants  of  the  older  towns ;  a  regular  state 
of  society  was  introduced  at  a  very  early  period.  Here  it  was 
a  thing  of  course,  and  every  planter  went  upon  his  farm  with 
a  full  conviction,  that  no  change  was  to  boj  expected  in  his 
civil  concerns.  Every  thing  here  grew  up,  as  a  child  in  a 
well-educated  family  grows  up,  to  habits  of  order  and  happy 
intercourse;  and  no  real  chasm  existed,  unless  accidentally, 
between  the  first  excursion  into  the  forest  and  the  complete 
population.     This  subject  I  will  resume  in  my  next  Letter. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c 
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LETTER   XV. 


State  of    Vermont.     Its   Settlement.     Account   of  its 
Government. 

Dear  Sir; 

The  state  of  Vermont,  and  all  its  interests,  came  at 
once  into  the  hands  of  a  set  of  men,  gathered  suddenly  from 
many  parts  of  New-England,  and  in  a  great  measure  strangers 
to  each  other.  Their  education,  manners,  habits,  views,  and 
characters,  were  often  very  unlike,  and  not  unfrequently  op- 
posed. The  men,  who,  in  such  a  state  of  things,  first  gain  in- 
fluence, are  the  restless,  bold,  ambitious,  cunning,  talkative, 
and  those  who  are  skilled  in  land-jobbing.  In  established  so- 
ciety, influence  is  chiefly  the  result  of  personal  character,  seen 
and  known  through  the  period  in  which  that  character  is 
formed,  and  the  conduct  by  which  it  is  displayed.  In  such 
society,  notwithstanding  the  corruption  of  the  present  world, 
a  man  of  worth  and  wisdom  will,  unless  prevented  by  peculiar 
circumstances,  be  almost  always  more  respectfully  regarded 
than  persons  destitute  of  these  characteristics,  and  will  have  a 
superior  efficacy  on  the  affairs  of  those  around  him.  But  in  a 
state  of  society,  recently  begun,  influence  is  chiefly  gained  by 
those  who  directly  seek  it,  and  these  in  almost  all  instances 
are  the  ardent  and  bustling.  Such  men  make  bold  preten- 
sions to  qualified  which  they  do  not  possess  ;  clamour  every- 
where about  liberty  and  rights ;  are  patriots  of  course,  and 
jealous  of  the  encroachments  of  those  in  power ;  thrum  over, 
incessantly,  the  importance  of  public  economy ;  stigmatize 
every  just  and  honourable  public  expenditure ;  arraign  the  in- 
tegrity of  those  whose  wisdom  is  undisputed,  and  the  wisdom 
of  those  whose  integrity  cannot  be  questioned ;  and  profess, 
universally,  the  very  principles  and  feelings  of  him  with  whom 
they  are  conversing.     These  things,  uttered  everywhere  with 
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peremptory  confidence  and  ardent  phraseology,  are  ultimately 
believed  by  most  men  in  such  a  state  of  society.  Ignorant  of 
the  true  character  of  those  among  whom  they  have  just  begun 
to  reside,  and  knowing  that  they  must  necessarily  give  their 
votes  to  somebody,  they  are  pleased  to  be  relieved  from  un- 
certainty, and  still  more  pleased  to  find  an  object  of  their 
suffrages  so  entirely  coinciding  with  their  own  views  i  never 
mistrusting,  that  the  amount  of  all  this  parade  of  eloquence 
and  patriotism  maybe  expressed  in  this  little  sentence,  "  Will 
you  please  to  vote  for  me  1 " 

A  considerable  number  of  those,  who  first  claimed  and  ac- 
quired influence  in  the  state  of  Vermont  during  its  early  pe- 
riods, were  men  of  loose  principles  and  loose  morals.  They 
were  either  professed  infidels,  universalists,  or  persons  who 
exhibited  the  morals  of  these  two  classes  of  mankind.  We 
cannot  expect,  therefore,  to  find  the  public  measures  of  Ver- 
mont distinguished,  at  that  time,  by  any  peculiar  proofs  of  in- 
tegrity or  justice. 

The  constitution  of  this  state  was  formed  December  25, 
1777.  By  that  instrument  the  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a 
house  of  representatives,  chosen  annually  by  the  freemen  on 
the  first  Tuesday  of  September,  and  assembled  annually  on  the 
second  Thursday  of  the  succeeding  October.  Two-thirds  of 
their  number  constitute  a  quorum. 

The  executive  power  is  lodged  in  a  governor,  lieutenant- 
governor,  and  twelve  councillors,  chosen  at  the  same  time, 
and  in  the  same  manner.  The  judges  of  their  courts  are  ap- 
pointed annually  by  the  legislature,  in  conjunction  with  the 
governor  and  council. 

A  person,  at  all  acquainted  with  the  history  of  representa- 
tive government,  must  see  at  a  glance,  that  this  constitution  is 
lame  and  unhappy.  A  legislature,  formed  by  a  single  house, 
is  in  danger  of  becoming  a  tumultuous  assembly.  The  indi- 
viduals, who  compose  it,  may  possess  personal  respectability, 
but  that  character  will  be  chiefly  merged  and  lost  in  their 
union.  The  deliberations  of  such  a  body  will  at  times  be  dis- 
orderly, violent,  and  indecent ;  the  result  of  feeling,  party, 
private  attachment,  and  public  agitation ;  and  its  decisions 
will  be  occasionally  partial  and  unjust. 

In  a  single  house  of  legislation  the  influence  of  one  man,  or 
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of  a  small  body  of  men,  will  commonly  prevail,  at  least  during 
short  periods,  whenever  it  is  conducted  with  art  and  cunning, 
and  supported  with  vehement  declamation.  Some  of  its  mem- 
bers will  be  intoxicated  by  the  sudden  acquisition  of  popularity 
and  power ;  some  of  them  will  be  bewildered  through  igno- 
rance ;  some  of  them  will  be  fascinated  with  the  notice  of  their 
superiors  ;  some  will  be  beguiled  by  insinuation  ;  and  some 
will  be  seduced  by  promises  of  personal  advantage.  To  trust 
the  important  interests  of  a  community  to  such  a  body,  is  to 
launch  them  upon  an  ocean,  without  a  compass,  without  a 
pilot,  and  often  without  a  shore. 

The  want  of  energy  in  an  executive  is  an  evil  scarcely  less 
fruitful.  In  such  a  state,  a  weak  and  powerless  executive 
will  never  be  able  to  awe  bad  men,  but  bad  men  will  usually 
awe  the  executive.  If  men  are  to  be  protected  in  their  lives 
and  rights ;  if  they  are  to  live  in  peace  ;  in  a  word,  if  they  are 
to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  civilized  society,  such  men  must 
be  deterred  from  disturbing  either  their  neighbours  or  the 
public. 

The  judicial  system  of  this  state  is  not  less  unhappy.  To 
obtain  the  office  of  a  judge,  recourse  will  too  often  be  had  to 
party  influence,  intrigue,  and  cabal.  When  the  office  is  ob- 
tained, the  incumbent  feels  himself  to  be  the  creature  of  the 
party  which  put  him  in  place  ;  and  knows,  that  at  the  end  of  a 
year  he  can  be  annihilated  by  the  same  breath  which  created 
him;  that  his  existence  as  a  judge,  or  his  removal  from  office, 
together  with  the  consequent  honour  and  disgrace,  are  in  the 
hands  of  those  by  whom  he  has  been  appointed ;  and  that,  if 
he  has  not  sufficient  firmness  to  meet  political  ruin,  he  must 
gratify  their  wishes,  even  in  his  judicial  administrations.  Of 
course,  he  is  assailed  by  the  most  dangerous  inducements  to 
violate  his  oath  of  office  ;  to  be  treacherous  to  the  interests  of 
the  state ;  and  to  be  unjust  to  the  parties  who  come  before 
him.  Into  such  a  situation,  in  times  of  political  commotion, 
an  honest  man  will  reluctantly  enter,  because  no  such  man 
will  voluntarily  offer  himself  to  the  perils  of  temptation.  No 
man,  who  places  a  just  value  upon  reputation,  will  be  found 
in  it,  because  he  will  see  his  character  exposed  to  destruction. 
No  independent  man  will  consent  to  become  such  a  tennis  ball 
of  caprice,  party,  fraud,  and  corruption.     The  citizens,    as  the 
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consequence  of  their  excessive  jealousy  of  their  rulers,  and 
their  excessive  disposition  to  retain  power  in  their  own  hands, 
must  consent  to  be  often  judged  by  men,  unqualified  for  this 
office,  either  by  knowledge  or  by  worth. 

I  shall  here  be  probably  reminded,  that  the  supreme  ex- 
ecutive of  Connecticut  is  as  feeble  as  that  of  Vermont,  and 
that  the  judges  of  the  several  courts  in  that  state  are,  in  the 
same  manner,  chosen  annually  by  the  legislature.  I  shall  fur- 
ther be  told,  perhaps,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Vermont  are,  in 
a  great  proportion,  either  such  as  were  originally  citizens  of 
Connecticut,  or  children  of  those  citizens.  If  the  observa- 
tions, which  I  have  already  made  concerning  Vermont,  and 
other  new  settlements,  are  not  considered  as  a  complete  an- 
swer to  the  objection  intended  in  these  remarks ;  I  shall  take 
the  liberty  to  add,  that  the  government  of  Connecticut  is  fitted 
for  no  other  country. 

In  no  other  country  are  united  the  same  strong  sense  of  re- 
ligion, the  same  firm  moral  habits,  the  same  enlightened  edu- 
cation of  the  whole  body  of  people,  the  same  riveted  love  of 
good  order,  and  the  same  powerful  public  sentiment,  founded 
on  them  all,  and  established  at  the  commencement  of  the  co- 
lony. The  men,  who  originated  the  police  of  Connecticut, 
were  a  very  different  class  of  human  beings  from  those  who 
formed  the  system  of  Vermont.  Intelligence  and  piety  flou- 
rished under  the  fostering  care  of  those  who  founded  Con- 
necticut. They  are  growing  up  in  Vermont  in  spite  of  their 
founders. 

I  observe  farther,  that  the  weakness  of  the  executive  is  un- 
doubtedly a  defect  in  the  Connecticut  system ;  and  that  the 
dependence  of  the  judges,  notwithstanding  they  are  regularly 
appointed  until  their  resignation,  or  their  death,  is  a  very 
gross  defect. 

I  add,  finally,  that  the  system  of  Connecticut  could  not  be 
commenced  successfully  by  the  present  inhabitants.  Our  an- 
cestors, with  their  spirit,  and  in  their  circumstances,  were 
able  to  give  it  both  existence  and  efficacy.  We,  by  the  habits 
which  itself  has  created,  are  thus  far  (1807)  able,  and  it  is  no 
small  honour  to  us  that  we  are  able,  to  preserve  it.  Their  in- 
telligence and  virtue  were  sufficient  to  create  our  institutions, 
and  transmit   them  to  us.      Happily,    however   inferior   the 
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character  may  be  thought,  ours  are  sufficient  to  keep  these1 
institutions  alive. 

In  the  year  1785  a  council  of  censors  was  chosen,  whose 
office  was  designed  as  a  restraint  on  this  general  tendency  to 
dissoluteness  of  administration.  Their  number  is  thirteen. 
They  are  chosen  septennially,  and  continue  in  office  one  year. 
These  men  are  to  inquire  whether  the  constitution  has  been 
violated,  the  legislative  and  executive  powers  properly  exer- 
cised, taxes  equitably  levied,  the  revenue  of  the  state  wisely 
expended,  and  the  laws  duly  executed.  They  have  power  to 
send  for  persons,  papers,  &c,  to  pass  public  censures,  to 
order  impeachments,  and  to  recommend  the  repeal  of  all  laws, 
which  are  contrary  to  the  constitution.  They  may  also  call  a 
convention,  if  they  judge  it  necessary,  to  alter  the  constitution. 
This  convention  must  assemble  two  years  after  the  sitting  of 
the  council ;  and  the  alterations  projected  must  be  published 
at  least  six  months  before  the  delegates  are  chosen. 

That  this  institution  was  well  intended  is  indubitable. 
Equally  certain  is  it,  that  its  efficacy,  either  to  remove  or  re- 
dress public  difficulties,  can  amount  to  nothing.  The  consti- 
tution has  placed  all  the  power  of  the  state  in  the  hands  of 
the  representatives ;  and  to  their  decrees  every  effort  will  be 
opposed  in  vain.  Nor  may  this  evil  find  a  remedy,  until  the 
inhabitants  have  learned,  by  the  mere  dint  of  suffering,  that  in 
order  to  preserve  their  freedom  entire,  they  must  place  in  the 
hands  of  their  rulers  a  greater  portion  of  their  power.  Such 
sufferings,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  inhabitants  have 
already  begun  to  experience.  The  manner  in  which  the 
judicial  system  is  administered  has  particularly  excited  very 
serious  complaints  on  the  part  of  all  sober  men.  Their  courts 
are,  in  several  instances,  formed  of  just  such  materials  as  ac- 
cord with  the  reasoning  above,  and  such  as  all  persons,  versed 
in  the  political  history  of  mankind,  must  necessarily  have  fore- 
seen. 

The  religious,  and  of  course  the  moral  state  of  Vermont  is 
improving.  Within  five  years,  preceding  the  present  time*, 
twenty  ministers  have  been  settled  in  this  state;  and  six, 
within  one  year,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  mountains.  Fre- 
quent and  considerable  revivals  of  religion  have  contributed 
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not  a  little  to  increase  the  number  of  clergymen,  and  to  change 
the  moral  aspect  of  the  country.  These  have  generally  ex- 
isted with  circumstances,  honourable  to  the  character  of  the 
converts,  and  to  the  religion  which  they  have  professed.  Nei- 
ther enthusiasm  nor  superstition  has  soiled  their  profession. 
Sober,  rational,  essentially  amended  in  their  character,  and 
visibly  reformed  in  their  conduct,  they  have,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  satisfactorily  evinced  their  own  sincerity,  and  the 
excellence  of  the  Christian  system.  Should  this  happy  in- 
fluence, so  desirably  begun,  become  generally  prevalent,  its 
effect  on  the  good-order,  peace,  and  prosperity  of  the  state 
will  be  such  as  to  preclude  the  necessity  of  all  other  means 
of  melioration. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  state  of  Vermont,  from  the  richness  of 
its  soil,  the  variety  and  value  of  its  productions,  the  salubrity 
of  its  climate,  the  rapid  increase  of  its  population,  the  hardi- 
hood, industry,  and  enterprise  of  its  inhabitants,  the  meliora- 
tion of  character  which  they  have  begun,  and  the  more  ex- 
tensive improvement  rationally  promised  by  the  influence  of 
the  New- England  institutions  on  the  present  and  succeeding 
generations,  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  one  important  nursery 
of  the  human  race ;  and  as  a  country,  where  a  great  mass  of 
happiness  and  virtue  may  be  fairly  expected  in  future  ages. 
Many  of  the  evils,  which  I  have  mentioned,  will  naturally  fur- 
nish their  own  cure.  Others,  the  wisdom  and  moderation  of 
enlightened  men  will  in  all  probability  remove. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 


LETTER   XVL 


Hampton.  Pulteney.  Granville.  Westfield.  Kingsbury* 
Sandy-Hill.  Glens  Falls.  Queenshury :  Schenectady. 
Union  College.  Attack  of  the  French  and  Indians  on 
Schenectady  in  1690.  Rev.  Dr.  Romeyn.  Rev.  Dr.  John 
B.  Smith.     Rev.  Robert  Smith. 

Dear  Sir; 

From  Fair-Haven  we  entered  the  township  of 
Hampton,  in  the  state  of  New- York.  Our  road  lay  along 
Pulteney  river,  through  a  succession  of  beautiful  intervals, 
divided  into  a  number  of  valuable  farms,  and  ornamented  by 
several  neat  houses.  The  hill,  immediately  west  of  this  river, 
is  also,  near  its  northern  termination,  an  elegant  piece  of 
ground,  well  cultivated,  and  crowned  in  a  picturesque  manner 
by  a  church  on  its  summit.  The  mouth  of  Pulteney  river 
forms  East  Bay,  one  of  the  southern  terminations  of  Lake 
Champlain,  and  the  principal  part  of  the  southern  boundary 
of  Fair-Haven.  The  other  parts  of  the  township  of  Hampton 
are  rough  and  disagreeable. 

In  1790,  this  township  contained  463  inhabitants ;  in  1800, 
700 ;  and,  in  1810,  820. 

In  the  year  1806  we  crossed  Pulteney  river,  about  nine  or 
ten  miles  from  Granville.  The  township  of  Pulteney  is  plea- 
sant, lying  upon  two  fine  mill-streams;  which,  both  before 
and  after  their  confluence,  are  lined  with  rich  and  handsome 
intervals.  It  includes  a  well-built  village,  and  a  collection  of 
prosperous  farms.  In  1790,  it  contained  1,221  inhabitants ; 
in  1800,  1,697 ;  and,  in  1810,  1,905. 

Granville,  which  is  situated  immediately  south  of  Hampton, 
is  a  much  pleasanter  and  better  township.  A  considerable 
part  of  it  lies  on  the  branches  of  Pawlet  river,  which  has  its 
origin  in  Dorset,  in  the  county  of  Rutland,  and  empties  its 
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waters  into  Lake  Champlain  at  South  Bay.  The  houses  are 
built  in  a  scattered  manner ;  yet  there  is  a  small  village,  prin- 
cipally on  the  eastern  side  of  one  of  these  branches.  Its 
general  appearance  is  that  of  moderate  thrift.  It  presents  a 
fine  view  of  the  range  of  mountains  between  Lake  Champlain 
and  Lake  George.  A  revival  of  religion  took  place  here  in 
the  year  1806. 

Granville,  like  most  other  townships  in  the  state  of  New- 
York,  is  extensive;  and  contained,  in  1790,  2,240  inhabit- 
ants; in  1800,  3,175;  and,  in  1810,  3,717. 

We  dined  at  Granville ;  and  after  dinner  rode  through 
Westfield  and  Kingsbury,  to  Sandy-Hill.  Westfield  is  a 
very  large  and  unpleasant  tract  of  land.  The  soil  is  chiefly 
clay,  and  indifferently  fertile,  the  surface  composed  of  hills 
and  vallies,  devoid  of  beauty,  the  settlements  recent  and 
thinly  scattered,  the  houses  chiefly  log-huts,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants poor  and  unthrifty.  To  complete  the  dulness  of  this 
tract,  the  few  streams,  which  we  saw,  were  exactly  like  those 
mentioned  in  the  description  of  Addison  and  Bridport.  Most 
of  them  were  successions  of  puddles,  lying  in  a  loathsome  bed 
of  clay,  between  steep,  ragged  banks,  and  of  the  colour  of 
dirty  suds.  So  offensive  were  these  waters,  that  although  dis- 
tressed with  heat  and  thirst,  our  horses,  whenever  they  ap- 
proached them  in  order  to  drink,  suddenly  drew  back  with 
strong  indications  of  disgust.  A  person,  accustomed  only  to 
the  limpid  streams  of  New-England,  can  form  no  conception 
of  the  disagreeableness  of  this  fact.  We  ourselves  suffered 
from  it  greatly ;  for,  although  parched  with  thirst,  and  faint 
with  the  unusual  heat,  we  were  unable,  for  a  great  distance, 
to  find  any  thing,  which  we  could  drink. 

Westfield  contained,  in  1790,  2,103  inhabitants ;  in  1800, 
2,502;  and,  in  1810,  3,110. 

In  this  tract  we  crossed  Wood  Creek,  and  entered  the 
Skeenesborough  road,  about  eight  miles  below  that  village. 
We  had  taken  this  circuitous  course  to  avoid  that  settlement, 
which  we  were  told  was  distressed  with  sickness.  For  some 
time  our  road  lay  along  the  northern  bank  of  this  stream ;  and 
became  much  more  agreeable,  particularly,  as  we  were  shel- 
tered by  a  continued  forest  from  the  intense  beams  of  the  sun. 

About  a  mile  before  we  arrived  at  Fort  Anne,  we  rode 
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over  a  hill,  jutting  into  the  creek,  named  Battle  hill.  Here 
the  Americans,  retreating  before  the  army  of  General  Bur- 
goyne,  attacked  a  British  regiment,  commanded  by  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Hill,  with  great  spirit,  and  would  probably  have  taken 
or  destroyed  the  whole  corps,  had  they  not  been  deceived  into 
a  belief,  that  their  enemies  had  received  a  reinforcement. 

At  the  village  of  Fort  Anne  we  stopped  to  examine  the 
spot  where  the  fortification,  formerly  known  by  this  name,  was 
erected.  It  was  built  in  order  to  facilitate  an  intended  ex- 
pedition against  Canada  in  the  year  1709,  and  stood  just  at 
the  bend  where  the  eastern  course  of  the  creek  commences. 
It  was  merely  an  enclosure  of  strong  palisadoes ;  sufficient, 
however,  to  check  the  savages  in  their  incursions  from  South 
Bay  upon  Hudson's  river.  For  canoes  and  batteaux  the  creek 
is  navigable  to  this  spot.  The  stumps  of  the  palisadoes,  if  I 
may  so  call  them,  were  still  remaining ;  and  recalled  to  my 
mind  some  of  the  painful  impressions,  which  it  had  received 
concerning  Indian  ravages  in  the  years  of  childhood. 

The  village  of  Fort  Anne  is  built  chiefly  on  a  single  street, 
running  from  north  to  south.  The  houses  are  recently,  and 
for  so  new  a  settlement  neatly,  built.  The  inhabitants  hope, 
that  this  will  hereafter  be  a  place  of  considerable  business. 

From  Fort  Anne  to  Sandy-Hill,  ten  miles,  the  soil  is  prin- 
cipally clay.  About  three  miles  of  the  road  are  causeyed  with 
logs :  a  work  of  immense  labour,  performed,  if  we  may  trust 
public  accounts,  by  the  army  of  Gen.  Burgoyne ;  but,  as  I 
was  told  on  the  spot,  by  the  American  army.  I  have  also 
been  repeatedly  told,  and  I  presume  with  truth,  that  this  cau- 
sey was  built  by  the  British  and  provincial  troops  in  the  last 
Canadian  war.  The  ground  is  so  miry,  that  an  army  could  not 
have  passed  over  it  without  a  causey.  In  the  revolutionary 
war  the  Americans  probably  repaired  it,  and  the  soldiers  of 
Gen.  Burgoyne  may  have  added  to  the  repairs.  The  state  of 
this  ground  has  been  also  exhibited  as  so  savage  and  difficult, 
so  broken  with  creeks  and  marshes,  that  the  army  of  Gen.  Bur- 
goyne could  hardly  advance  more  than  a  mile  in  a  day.  There 
is  not  a  single  stream  here,  of  any  importance.  It  is  further 
said,  that  this  army  was  obliged  to  construct  no  less  than  forty 
bridges.  The  word  bridges,  here,  must  denote  little  passages 
over  rills  of  the  smallest  magnitude ;  for  there  is  not  a  single 
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bridge,  of  any  size,  on  the  road.  Even  with  this  explanation, 
the  number  must  be  doubled,  if  not  tripled.  The  principal 
difficulty,  found  here  by  Gen.  Burgoyne,  was,  I  presume, 
this :  the  Americans  in  their  retreat  felled  as  many  trees  as 
they  could  across  the  road ;  and  the  army  was  obliged  to  take 
this  road  because  there  was  no  other.  To  the  British  soldiers, 
who  were  unskilled  in  cutting  timber,  the  removal  of  these 
obstructions  must  have  been  a  very  laborious  and  difficult 
work.  Had  there  not  been  a  causey  here  before  this  period, 
the  Americans  themselves  could  not  have  passed  through  this 
country ;  for  the  marsh  and  the  forest  must  have  obstructed 
their  passage  as  much  as  that  of  the  British.  But  as  they  are 
accustomed  to  labours  of  this  nature,  they  think  little  of  them. 
Hence,  before  Gen.  Burgoyne  marched  through  this  tract, 
the  world  never  heard  any  thing  concerning  the  tremendous 
obstacles,  which  here  so  formidably  opposed  the  progress  of 
an  army.  As  to  the  savage  nature  of  the  place,  there  is  a 
marsh  here,  not  a  whit  more  embarrassing  than  marshes  ge- 
nerally are  ;  and  the  forest,  elsewhere,  is  much  less  shaggy 
and  difficult  than  a  great  part  of  American  forests.  The  cau- 
sey is  in  tolerable  preservation,  and  with  an  additional  cover- 
ing of  earth  would  furnish  a  pleasant  road. 

Kingsbury  is  a  large  township,  containing,  beside  other  set- 
tlements, two  villages ;  Kingsbury  and  Sandy-Hill.  The 
village  of  Kingsbury  is  built  on  high  ground,  sloping  hand- 
somely towards  the  south-east.  From  twenty  to  thirty  houses 
are  assembled  here,  if  I  do  not  misremember,  around  a  small, 
decent  church.  Their  appearance  indicates,  that  the  inha- 
bitants are  in  comfortable  circumstances.  An  extensive,  and 
in  some  respects  interesting,  prospect  is  presented  on  this 
spot  to  the  eye  of  a  traveller. 

Sandy-Hill  lies  about  five  miles  from  Kingsbury  on  the 
Hudson ;  where  that  river,  terminating  its  eastern  course, 
makes  a  remarkable  bend  to  the  south ;  a  direction  which  it 
follows  from  this  place  to  the  ocean.  The  site  of  the  village 
is  a  pine  plain,  elevated  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred 
feet  above  the  bed  of  the  river.  It  contains  perhaps,  twenty 
houses  ;  several  of  them  neat.  The  two  great  roads,  from  the 
eastern  side  of  Lake  Champlain,  and  the  western  side  of  Lake 
George,  in  their  progress  towards  New- York,  unite  here, 
and  make  it  a  place  of  frequent  resort  and  some  trade.     It 
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is  often  visited  by  gentlemen  and  ladies  in  their  excursions 
to  Lake  George ;  a  scene  of  pre-eminent  beauty,  which  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  describe  more  particularly  hereafter. 
We  lodged  in  a  miserable  inn;  the  proprietor  of  a  much 
better  one  being  occupied  in  building  a  house,  and  unable  to 
receive  us. 

In  1790,  Kingsbury  contained  1,120  inhabitants ;  in  1800, 
1,651 ;  and,  in  1810,  2,272. 

Thursday,  October  4th,  we  left  Sandy- Hill,  and  rode  two 
miles  and  a  half  up  the  Hudson,  to  see  the  cataract,  called, 
from  a  respectable  man  living  in  the  neighbourhood,  Glen's 
Falls.  The  road  to  this  spot  passes  along  the  north  bank  of 
the  river. 

The  rock,  over  which  the  Hudson  descends  at  this  place,  is 
a  vast  mass  of  blue  limestone,  horizontally  stratified ;  and,  I 
believe,  exactly  resembling  that,  which  produces  the  falls  of 
Niagara.  How  far  this  stratum  extends  northward  and  west- 
ward, I  am  ignorant.  Down  the  river  it  reaches  certainly  as 
far  as  Fort  Edward. 

The  river  at  this  place  runs  due  east,  and  is  forty  rods  in 
breadth.  Almost  immediately  above  the  cataract  is  erected 
a  dam,  eight  or  ten  feet  in  height,  for  the  accommodation  of 
a  long  train  of  mills  on  the  north,  and  a  small  number  on  the 
south  bank.  Below  the  dam  the  mass  of  limestone  extends, 
perhaps,  thirty  or  forty  rods  down  the  middle  of  the  stream, 
leaving  a  channel  on  each  side.  That  on  the  north  is  about 
one-third  of  the  breadth  of  the  river :  that  on  the  south,  where 
narrowest,  is  perhaps  a  tenth ;  and,  where  widest,  is  divided 
into  two  by  another  part  of  the  rock.  The  breadth  of  both, 
taken  together,  is  not  far  from  that  of  the  north  channel. 

The  part  of  this  rock,  which  is  nearest  to  the  dam,  is  washed 
by  the  stream,  and  its  surface  is  wrought  everywhere  into 
small  figures  resembling  shells.  A  short  distance  below  the 
dam  it  is  covered  with  earth  for  about  twelve  or  fifteen  rods 
each  way ;  and,  to  a  considerable  extent,  with  pines  and  un- 
derwood. Below  the  road,  which  between  the  bridges  crosses 
this  ground,  the  rock  is  divided  into  two  arms ;  with  a  deep 
channel  between  them,  hollowed  out  by  the  stream  and  by  the 
weather.  One  bridge  crosses  the  north  channel,  and  two  the 
south,  in  a  direction  from  north-west  to  south-east. 

The  'perpendicular  descent  of  the  water  at  this  place  is 
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seventy  feet.  The  forms  in  which  it  descends  are  various, 
beyond  those  of  any  other  cataract  within  my  knowledge.  All 
the  conceivable  gradations  of  falling  water,  from  the  mighty 
torrent  to  the  showery  jet  d'eau,  are  here  united  in  a  wonder- 
ful and  fascinating  combination.  In  the  channel  on  the  north 
side,  twenty  rods  in  breadth  near  the  dam,  and  about  twelve 
at  the  bridge,  the  greatest  mass  of  water  descends  in  four  prin- 
cipal streams,  divided  by  three  huge  prominences  of  the  rock, 
and  in  several  small  ones.  The  prevailing  appearance  here 
is  that  of  sublimity;  as  the  river  descends  either  in  great 
sheets  or  violent  torrents.  There  are,  however,  several  fine 
cascades  in  this  compartment ;  and  the  effect  of  the  whole  is 
not  a  little  increased  by  innumerable  streams,  torrents,  and 
jets,  from  the  long  succession  of  mills  on  the  north  shore. 

The  southern  division  of  this  scene  is,  however,  a  still 
finer  object  than  the  northern.  On  the  north  side  of  this 
channel  the  river  has  worn  a  ragged,  perpendicular  chasm 
through  the  rock,  about  thirty  feet  in  breadth,  eight  or  ten 
rods  in  length,  and  fifty  or  sixty  feet  in  depth.  Through  this 
opening  pours  a  single  torrent  in  a  mass  of  foam ;  and  is  joined 
by  ten  or  twelve  currents,  rushing  from  the  southern  side  with 
every  wild  variety  of  foam,  and  with  a  beauty  and  magni- 
ficence incapable  of  being  described. 

On  the  eastern  part  of  the  island,  below  the  road,  the 
water  has  worn  three  passages  beneath  the  surface  quite 
through  the  rocky  points,  which  border  the  channel  mentioned 
above ;  two  through  the  northern  arm  of  the  island,  and  one 
through  the  southern.  These  passages  are  about  three  rods  in 
length,  and  sufficiently  wide  and  high  for  a  man  to  pass  con- 
veniently through  them.  The  surface  of  the  rock  above  them 
is  smooth  and  entire.  I  was  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  cause 
has  produced  these  passages,  as  their  direction  was  exactly 
at  right-angles  with  the  current.  In  the  year  1802,  when  I 
visited  these  falls  the  third  time,  I  found  a  fourth  passage,  cut 
through  one  of  the  same  arms,  in  all  respects  similar  to  those 
which  I  have  mentioned.  If  it  existed  at  all  in  the  year  1798, 
it  was  so  small,  that  it  was  not  only  unobserved  by  us,  but  had 
never  been  discovered  by  any  of  the  neighbouring  inhabitants. 
So  remarkable  a  fact  induced  me  to  search  for  the  cause ;  and 
1  soon  became  satisfied.    This  stratum  of  limestone,  bv  means 
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of  its  numerous  crevices,  is  almost  everywhere  pervious  to  the 
water ;  and  is  of  such  a  texture,  as  to  be  easily  and  rapidly 
worn  away  by  its  force.  When  a  cold  season  succeeds  a 
freshet,  a  stone,  wherever  it  happens  to  be  wet,  is  broken  by 
the  frost;  and,  as  is  evident  from  the  numerous  square 
blocks,  here  and  throughout  this  vicinity,  into  which  it  has 
been  fashioned  by  the  same  cause,  is  prone  to  crack  perpen- 
dicularly to  the  surface  of  the  strata.  Wherever  there  is  a 
fissure,  the  water  pours  through  it ;  and  by  the  force  of  the 
current,  and  the  aid  of  continual  frosts,  a  chasm  is  soon 
formed,  of  considerable  extent. 

In  this  manner  the  whole  channel  of  the  Hudson  at  this 
place  has  been  hollowed  out.  Originally  these  falls  were  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Fort  Edward;  five  miles  below  their 
present  station.  During  a  long  succession  of  ages,  the  river 
has  gradually  worn  this  deep  channel  backward  to  this  place. 
Among  other  proofs  of  the  facts  here  asserted,  this  is  one.  In 
the  year  1799,  I  visited  this  spot  the  second  time ;  and  with 
a  good  deal  of  care  drew  out  lines  of  every  thing  material,  re- 
lative to  their  figure  and  appearance.  In  my  third  visit,  three 
years  afterwards,  I  found  them  so  much  altered,  that  the  re- 
semblance was  in  a  considerable  measure  lost.  The  great 
features  were  the  same ;  but  the  smaller  ones  were,  even  in 
this  little  period,  essentially  changed.  What,  then,  must  have 
been  the  efficacy  of  these  powerful  agents,  during  more  than 
forty  centuries. 

The  shores  of  the  river,  below  the  falls,  are  wrought,  so  far 
as  they  are  in  sight,  into  many  forms ;  smooth,  rough,  convex, 
concave,  perpendicular,  overhanging,  and  generally  very  irre- 
gular in  their  appearance. 

The  whole  effect  of  this  scene  may  be  arranged  under  the 
heads  of  grandeur,  variety,  wildness,  and  beauty.  The  gran- 
deur arises  from  the  height,  perpendicularity,  and  raggedness, 
everywhere  seen,  of  this  immense  mass  of  rock ;  and  from  the 
dimensions  and  force  of  the  torrent.  The  wildness  is  ex- 
treme, the  variety  endless,  and  the  beauty  intense.  From 
some  pictures,  which  I  have  seen,  I  should  believe  Salvator 
Rosa  might  have  exhibited  this  group  of  objects  with  ad- 
vantage; but  it  would  demand  the  whole  power  of  his 
pencil. 
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Queensbury,  through  a  considerable  part  of  which  1  passed 
in  the  year  1802,  appears  to  have  a  lean  soil,  and  to  be  thinly 
parcelled  out  into  very  scattered  settlements,  of  a  recent  date. 
The  number  of  its  inhabitants,  in  1790,  was  1,080 ;  in  1800, 
1,435;  and,  in  1810,  1,948. 

From  the  falls  we  rode  to  the  upper  part  of  Stillwater ; 
where  we  lodged:  our  journey  this  day  was  twenty-eight 
miles.  The  first  five  or  six  miles  we  passed  over  a  pine  plain, 
newly  and  thinly  settled  by  a  collection  of  very  poor  people, 
in  log-houses.  We  then  came  again  to  the  river ;  and  passed, 
in  a  good  road,  through  a  very  pleasant  country,  which  I  shall 
describe  hereafter. 

The  next  morning  we  left  Stillwater  and  rode  to  Schenectady : 
thirty-one  miles;  of  which  we  lost  four  by  our  ignorance  of 
the  country.  The  first  ten  lay  along  the  Hudson,  in  the  town- 
ships of  Stillwater  and  Half  Moon.  Then,  turning  westward, 
we  ascended  the  hills ;  or  rather  the  brow  of  the  elevated 
country,  which  borders  the  valley  of  this  river.  Between  this 
ascent  and  Schenectady,  the  country  is  chiefly  composed  of 
plains  and  very  gradual  swells.  The  plains  are  covered  with 
yellow  pine ;  the  swells  principally  with  white  pine,  oak,  and 
hickory.  The  plains  are  barren ;  the  swells  in  favourable 
seasons  yield  good  crops  of  wheat,  peas,  and  grass.  The 
three  last  miles  our  journey  was  on  the  intervals  of  the 
Mohawk,  and  was  very  pleasant. 

We  arrived  at  Schenectady  about  seven.  On  Saturday  a 
heavy  rain  commenced  with  a  north-east  wind,  and  continued 
three  days.  We  were,  therefore,  prevented  from  pursuing 
our  journey  until  the  following  Tuesday ;  but  had  no  reason  to 
regret  our  delay. 

Schenectady  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  Mohawk : 
fifteen  miles  north-west  of  Albany ;  and  about  the  same  dis- 
tance from  the  confluence  of  the  Mohawk  with  the  Hudson. 
It  is  built  on  an  interval,  anciently  overflowed  by  the  river, 
and  now  very  little  elevated  above  its  highest  freshets.  On 
three  sides  it  is  nearly  enclosed  by  the  brow  of  a  lofty  pine 
plain  ;  always  an  unsightly,  disagreeable  object.  The  surface, 
as  you  would  suppose,  is  level,  and  the  soil  rich.  The  streets 
cross  each  other  often,  and,  in  many  instances,  at  right-angles ; 
yet,  from  the  difference  of  the  distances  between  some,  and 
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the  obliquity  of  other  streets,  the  eye  receives  no  impression 
of  regularity.  The  houses  are  chiefly  ancient  structures  of 
brick,  in  the  Dutch  style :  the  roofs  sharp ;  the  ends  toward 
the  street ;  and  the  architecture  uncouth.  A  great  number  of 
them  have  but  one  story.  There  are  three  churches  here ;  a 
Dutch,  a  Presbyterian,  and  an  Episcopal :  all  of  them  ordi- 
nary buildings.  The  town  is  compact,  and  one  or  two  of  the 
streets  are  paved.  The  number  of  inhabitants  in  this  township 
was,  in  1790,  4,228 ;  and,  in  1800,  5,289. 

The  people  of  Schenectady  are  descendants  of  the  Dutch 
planters,  mixed  with  emigrants  from  Scotland,  Ireland,  Eng- 
land, and  New- England. 

The  government  of  this  city  is  vested  in  a  mayor,  aldermen, 
and  common  council. 

Schenectady  formerly  became  wealthy  by  engrossing  most 
of  the  trade  in  furs  and  peltry,  carried  on  with  the  Indians. 
In  consequence  of  the  revolutionary  war,  and  the  settlement 
of  the  interior  country,  this  trade  has  for  many  years  ceased ; 
and  with  it,  that  accumulation  of  property,  of  which  it  was  the 
source.  Within  a  few  years  past  the  inhabitants  have  begun 
to  throw  off  the  burthen  of  discouragement,  under  which  they 
had  long  laboured,  and  to  apply  themselves  to  other  business 
with  considerable  success.  Since  I  passed  through  this  place 
in  1792,  a  number  of  the  old  houses  have  been  pulled  down, 
and  a  great  number  of  new  ones  built  in  the  English  style. 
Should  this  spirit  increase,  their  wealth,  which  is  still  con- 
siderable, may  become  an  active  capital,  and  restore  to  Sche- 
nectady a  part  of  its  former  prosperity. 

The  morals  of  the  inhabitants,  particularly  of  the  inferior 
classes,  are,  extensively,  upon  a  low  scale.  Among  other 
causes,  this  is  one.  The  merchandise,  which  passes  into  the 
western  country,  is  usually  embarked  here  on  the  Mohawk. 
Of  course,  the  numerous  boatmen  employed  in  transporting  it, 
make  this  their  place  of  rendezvous;  and  few  collections  of 
men  are  more  dissolute.  The  corruption,  which  they  contri- 
bute to  spread  among  the  ordinary  inhabitants,  is  a  greater 
evil  than  a  stranger  can  easily  imagine. 

In  the  year  1794  a  seminary  was  begun  in  this  place, 
styled  Union  College;  a  name,  said  to  be  given  to  it,  because 
men  of  the  several  religious  denominations  united  in  furnishing 
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the  means  of  its  existence.  The  principal  contributors  to  it 
were,  however,  the  Dutch  inhabitants  of  Albany,  Schenectady, 
and  the  surrounding  country.  These,  as  I  have  been  inform- 
ed, agreed,  that  the  college  should  be  located  where  the 
largest  contributions  were  made.  The  people  of  Schenectady 
won  the  prize. 

This  seminary,  together  with  Columbia  college  in  New- 
York,  and  all  the  incorporated  schools  in  the  state,  is  under 
the  superintendence  of  a  board,  styled  the  Regents  of  the 
University  of  Columbia.  A  body  of  trustees,  selected  in- 
differently from  every  respectable  class  of  citizens,  posseses 
the  immediate  control  of  its  concerns.  The  faculty  consists 
of  a  president  and  four  professors*,  who  perform  the  same 
duties,  which,  in  New-England  seminaries,  are  allotted  to 
tutors.  The  number  of  students  was  at  this  time  forty- seven  f. 
This  college  is  in  possession  of  a  philosophical  apparatus, 
lately  purchased  for  £300  sterling.  The  public  commence- 
ment is  holden  in  May  J. 

A  college  for  the  reception  of  this  institution  was  at  the 
time  of  our  journey  raised  to  the  base  of  the  third  story. 
It  is  built  of  leaden-coloured  stone,  dug  up  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  fortunately  discovered  since  the  edifice  was  projec- 
ted §.  The  windows  are  arched  with  a  brown  free-stone,  and 
based  with  a  dark-coloured  marble  of  a  fine  texture,  lately 
found  here  also.  It  is  intended  to  contain  a  hall,  library,  a 
public  room  for  the  commencement  exhibitions,  recitation 
rooms,  a  philosophical  chamber,  and  rooms  for  the  residence 
of  the  faculty  and  their  families.  The  students  are  to  board 
and  lodge  in  the  city.  This  arrangement  must,  I  think,  be 
unhappy  ;  and  cannot  have  been  devised  by  persons  expe- 
rienced in  the  management  of  such  a  seminary.  Private 
buildings  would  be  far  more  agreeable  residences  for  the  fami- 
lies of  the  faculty ;  while  the  students,  located  in  the  college, 

*  One  lias  since  been  added.     There  are  also  three  tutors. — Pub. 

f  They  amount  this  year  (1819)  to  upwards  of  two  hundred. —  Pub. 

J  It  has  since  been  changed  to  the  last  Wednesday  in  July. 

§  The  college  buildings  at  present  are  two  handsome  brick  buildings, 
each  two  hundred  feet  long,  and  four  stories  in  height.  The  library  has 
about  five  thousand  volumes.  The  number  of  alumni,  from  1794  to  1818, 
was  seven  hundred  and  fifty-nine. —  Pub. 
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under  the  eye  of  their  instructors,  would  be  secured  from  a 
multitude  of  evils,  to  which,  while  lodging  abroad,  they  can- 
not fail  of  being  exposed. 

The  country,  from  which  Union  college  will  naturally  derive 
its  students,  particularly  on  the  west  and  north,  is  very  exten- 
sive, and  rapidly  increasing  in  wealth  and  population.  Its 
funds-  are  already  considerable,  and  the  state  appears  dis- 
posed to  give  it  liberal  aid. 

The  prospects  in  the  near  neighbourhood  of  the  city  are,  in 
several  respects,  pleasant.  The  river  is  a  noble  stream,  nine 
hundred  feet  in  breadth.  The  intervals  are  very  handsome. 
On  the  north  side  particularly,  directly  opposite  to  the  city, 
there  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  farms,  which  I  have  seen; 
the  property  of  the  Hon.  John  Saunders.  It  consists  of  a 
spacious  and  delightful  interval,  and  an  extensive  tract  of  up- 
land, declining  easily  towards  the  south;  and  yields  on  its 
various  soils  most  of  the  productions  found  in  this  climate. 
At  the  same  time  it  commands  a  rich  view  of  the  Mohawk, 
both  above  and  below ;  of  its  beautiful  intervals ;  of  Sche- 
nectady, and  of  the  surrounding  country. 

In  the  year  1690,  Schenectady  was  destroyed  by  a  party  of 
Canadian  French  and  Indians;  most  of  them  Mohawks,  whom 
the  French  had  seduced  from  their  attachment  to  the  English. 
This  party  consisted  of  three  hundred  men ;  and  was  one  of 
three,  sent  by  the  Count  De  Frontenac  to  distress  the  British 
colonies.  The  other  two  proceeded  against  New-Hampshire 
and  the  province  of  Maine,  where  one  of  them,  under  Her- 
tel  De  Rouville,  destroyed  Dover  in  the  manner  already  re- 
lated. The  body  which  attacked  Schenectady  was  commanded, 
according  to  Colden,  by  Monsieur  De  Ourville ;  according  to 
Dr.  Trumbull  (for  which  he  quotes  the  letters  of  Colonel 
Schuyler  and  Captain  Bull*),  by  D'Aillebout,  De  Mantel,  and 
Le  Moyn.  The  Mohawks  were,  or  had  lately  been,  inhabit- 
ants of  Caghnawaga;  a  village  up  the  river,  about  twenty- 
five  miles  from  Schenectady.  Of  course  they  had  been  fami- 
liarly acquainted  with  the  town,  and  often  entertained  by  its 
citizens.  The  French  were  chiefly  what  are  called  Indian 
traders.     They  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  on  the  8th  of 

*  Captain  Bull  was  on  the  spot. 
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February ;  when  the  season  was  so  cold,  and  the  snow  so 
deep,  that  it  was  thought  to  be  impossible  for  an  enemy  to 
approach.  The  French  commander  sent  some  of  the  Indians, 
as  spies,  to  discover  the  state  of  the  town.  These  men 
were  seen  lurking  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  this  fact  was 
publicly  announced ;  but  the  people  were  so  satisfied  of  their 
safety,  that  they  paid  no  regard  to  the  information.  Not.  even 
a  sentinel  was  employed  to  watch  the  advent  of  the  supposed 
enemy.  This  negligence  was  fatal  to  them.  The  French 
afterwards  confessed,  that  they  were  so  reduced  by  cold, 
hunger,  and  fatigue,  as  to  have  formed  the  resolution  to  sur- 
render themselves  prisoners,  if  they  found  the  least  prepara- 
tion for  resistance.  But  learning  from  the  spies,  that  the  town 
was  perfectly  defenceless  and  secure,  they  marched  into  its 
centre  the  following  evening ;  raised  the  war-whoop ;  and,  hav- 
ing divided  themselves  into  little  parties,  broke  open  the 
houses,  set  them  on  fire,  and  butchered  every  man,  woman,  and 
child,  on  whom  they  could  lay  hands.  "  No  tongue,"  says 
Colonel  Schuyler,  "  can  express  the  cruelties,  which  they 
committed."  Some  of  the  inhabitants  sought  for  safety  in 
flight,  and  ran  naked  through  the  snow  into  the  fields  and  fo- 
rests. Others  endeavoured  to  hide  themselves  within  the 
town  from  the  fury  of  their  murderers  ;  but  were  forced  from 
their  retreats  by  the  flames,  and  either  killed  or  carried  into 
captivity.  Sixty-three  were  butchered  in  this  inhuman  man- 
ner. Twenty-seven  more  were  made  prisoners.  Of  those 
who  escaped,  twenty-five  lost  their  limbs  by  the  severity  of 
the  cold. 

The  cruelties,  perpetrated  here,  were  only  the  customary 
consequences  of  a  Canadian  irruption.  The  French  stimu- 
lated the  savages  to  every  inhuman  act ;  and,  when  charged 
with  these  fiend-like  violations  of  every  law  and  every  prin- 
ciple, apologized  for  themselves  by  declaring,  that  they  were 
unable  to  restrain  their  barbarity. 

I  cannot  quit  this  town  without  paying  a  merited  tribute  of 
respect  to  three  gentlemen,  in  whose  company  we  found  not 
a  little  pleasure  while  we  were  here. 

The  Rev.  Doctor  Romeyn  was  a  native  of  Schenectady. 
He  was  educated  at  Princeton,  was  settled  in  the  Dutch 
church  in  the  year  1766,  and  continued  here  in  the  ministry 

21,2 
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many  years.  His  mind,  originally  vigorous,  was  enlarged  by 
extensive  acquisitions  of  solid  learning;  and  his  life  was 
adorned  with  the  virtues  of  the  ministerial  character.  Dig- 
nified in  his  deportment,  catholic  in  his  disposition,  zealous 
and  faithful  in  his  labours,  eminent  for  his  wisdom,  and  dis- 
tinguished for  his  piety,  his  character  was  highly  respected 
throughout  this  country ;  and  his  memory  is  held  in  great  ve- 
neration wherever  he  was  known,  particularly  by  the  church 
and  congregation  over  which  he  presided. 

Doctor  John  Blair  Smith  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania, 
brother  of  President  Smith  of  Nassau  Hall,  and  son  of  the 
Rev.  Doctor  Robert  Smith,  of  Pequea,  Pennsylvania.  He 
was  educated  at  Princeton,  and  took  the  degree  of  A.  B.  in 
the  year  1773.  He  was  first  settled  in  the  ministry  at  Hamp- 
den and  Sidney,  in  Virginia,  in  the  year  1779 ;  and  was,  at 
the  same  time,  made  president  of  an  infant  seminary,  called 
Hampden  Sidney  College.  After  some  time,  however,  he 
relinquished  his  presidency,  because  he  found  a  faithful  dis- 
charge of  its  duties  incompatible  with  those  of  his  ministrv. 
In  1791  he  was  invited  to  the  third  Presbyterian  church  in 
Philadelphia.  Here  he  continued  until  the  year  1795,  when 
he  was  chosen  president  of  Union  college.  His  principal  in- 
ducement to  each  of  these  removals  was  the  hope  of  establish- 
ing his  health.  While  he  resided  here  he  actually  regained  it; 
and,  in  answer  to  the  repeated  solicitations  of  his  congregation 
in  Philadelphia,  returned  to  that  city  in  May,  1799.  Here 
he  was  seized  with  the  yellow  fever,  and  died  on  the  22d  of 
the  following  August. 

Doctor  Smith  was  an  excellent  minister  of  the  Gospel.  His 
understanding  and  his  acquisitions  were  respectable ;  his  ima- 
gination brilliant ;  his  affections  fervid ;  and  his  eloquence 
ardent,  impassioned,  and  persuasive.  His  character  and  life 
were  also  in  an  eminent  degree  amiable  and  exemplary.  To 
the  employments  of  a  minister  he  was  intensely  devoted ;  and 
while  he  gained  in  this  office  distinguished  reputation,  he  had 
the  satisfaction  to  see  "  the  pleasure  of  the  Lord"  unusually 
"  prosper  in  his  hands." 

The  Rev.  Robert  Smith  was  placed  over  the  Presbyterian 
congregation  in  this  town  in  the  year  1796.  His  character 
resembled  in  many  traits  that  of  the  gentleman  last  mentioned ; 
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but  he  excelled  him,  and  most  other  men,  in  amenity  and  ten- 
derness of  disposition,  and  sweetness  of  deportment.     So  en- 
gaged was  he  in  discharging  the  duties  of  his  function,   that 
neither  the  remonstrances  of  his   friends,  nor  the  encroach- 
ments of  disease,   could   induce   him  to  remit  them  in   any 
such  degree  as  a  due  regard  to  his  health  obviously  demanded. 
In  an  employment  so  important,   he  scarcely  thought  that  he 
could  expend  his  strength  too  freely.     That  he  was  justified 
in  these  opinions  by  his  own  mind  cannot  be  questioned ;  al- 
though it  cannot  be  doubted  by  others,  that  they  were  seriously 
erroneous.     To  this  zeal,  cherished  by  the  best  intentions,  he 
sacrificed   a  considerable  number  of  years,  through  which  he 
might  otherwise  have  lived ;  and  added  his  own  name  to  the 
melancholy  list  of  those  worthy  men,  who  have  found  an  un- 
timely grave,  because  they  were  in  too  much  haste  to  do  good. 

After  Mr.  Smith  had  resided  here  a  few  years,  finding  his 
health  still  declining,  he  accepted  a  call  from  the  Presbyterian 
congregation  in  Savannah  in  the  year  1801,  where,  a  short 
time  after,  he  died.  He  was  greatly  beloved  and  respected, 
wherever  he  resided ;  and  will  be  remembered  only  with 
esteem,  affection,  and  sorrow. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 


LETTER    XVII. 


Albany.  Settled  by  the  Dutch.  Observations  on  Public 
Taste.  Trade  of  Albany.  Major  General  Schuyler. 
Greenbush.     Schodac.     Stephentown.     New -Lebanon. 

Dear  Sir; 

Tuesday,  October  4th,  we  left  Schenectady  in  the 
morning,  and  rode  to  Albany ;  sixteen  miles.  The  road 
passes  over  a  pitch-pine  plain,  nearly  a  perfect  flat,  chiefly 
covered  with  a  forest ;  the  soil  miserably  lean,  the  houses  few 
and  poor,  and  the  scenery  remarkably  dull  and  discouraging. 
The  road  also  is  encumbered  with  sand  ;  and,  unless  imme- 
diately after  a  rain,  covered  with  an  atmosphere  of  dust. 

Albany  is  the  second  town  in  this  state.  From  New- York 
it  is  distant  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles ;  from  Boston  one 
hundred  and  sixty- five  ;  from  New- Haven  one  hundred  and 
seven ;  and  from  Quebec,  south-by-west,  three  hundred  and 
forty. 

It  was  first  settled  about  the  year  1612 ;  and  the  spot, 
where  it  was  afterwards  built,  was  visited  by  the  celebrated 
English  navigator,  Henry  Hudson,  in  1609.  It  was  first 
called  Beverwyck,  then  Fort  Orange,  then  Williamstadt.  The 
name  of  Albany  it  received  in  1664. 

Albany  was  a  Dutch  colony,  and,  until  within  a  few  years, 
the  inhabitants  have  been,  almost  without  an  exception,  de- 
scendants from  the  original  settlers.  From  this  fact  it  has 
derived  its  whole  aspect  and  character.  The  houses  are  almost 
all  built  in  the  Dutch  manner,  standing  endwise  upon  the 
street,  with  high,  sharp  roofs,  small  windows,  and  low  ceilings. 
The  appearance  of  these  houses  is  ordinary,  dull,  and  dis- 
agreeable. The  house  first  erected  in  this  town  is  now 
standing,  and  was  built  of  bricks  brought  from  Holland.  If 
I  were  to  finish  this  picture  according  to  the  custom  of  poets 
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and  painters,  and  in  obedience  to  the  rules  of  criticism,  by 
grouping-  with  it  animated  beings,  I  should  subjoin,  that  the 
master  of  the  house,  and  often  one  or  two  of  his  neighbours, 
are  regularly  seen  sitting*  in  a  most  phlegmatic  composure  in 
the  porch,  and  smoking  with  great  deliberation  from  morning 
until  night -f-. 

The  site  of  Albany  is  an  interval  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Hudson,  and  the  brow  of  an  elevated  pine  plain,  rising  rapidly 
at  a  small  distance  from  the  river.  The  soil  of  the  elevation  is 
clay.  Both  grounds  easily  imbibe  and  retain  water.  The 
streets,  therefore,  few  of  which  have  been  paved  until  very 
lately,  have  been  usually  encumbered  with  mud,  so  as  at  times  to 
render  travelling  scarcely  practicable.  When  I  was  in  this 
city,  in  the  year  1792,  a  waggon,  passing  through  the  heart  of 
it,  was  fairly  mired  in  one  of  the  principal  streets. 

Since  that  period,  an  essential  change  has  taken  place  in 
Albany.  A  considerable  number  of  the  opulent  inhabitants, 
whose  minds  were  enlarged  by  the  influence  of  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  and  the  extensive  intercourse  which  it  produced 
among  them  and  their  countrymen,  and  still  more  by  education 
and  travelling,  have  resolutely  broken  through  a  set  of  tra- 
ditionary customs,  venerable  by  age,  and  strong  by  universal 
attachment.  These  gentlemen  have  built  many  handsome 
houses  in  the  modern  English  style ;  and  in  their  furniture, 
manners,  and  mode  of  living,  have  adopted  the  English  cus- 
toms. To  this  important  change  the  strangers,  who  within  a 
few  years  have  become  a  numerous  body  of  the  inhabitants, 
have  extensively  contributed.  All  these,  from  whatever  coun- 
try derived,  have  chosen  to  build  and  live  in  the  English 
manner. 

The  preference,  given  to  the  customs  of  the  English,  must 

*   1798. 

f  That  this  custom  is  not  new,  may  be  seen  in  the  following  passage 
from  the  Travels  of  Professor  Kalm,  June,  1749.  Speaking  of  Albany,  he 
says,  "  The  street  doors  are  generally  in  the  middle  of  the  houses,  and  on 
both  sides  are  seats,  in  which,  during  fair  weather,  the  people  sit  and  spend 
almost  the  whole  day,  especially  on  those  which  are  in  the  shadow  of  their 
houses.  In  the  evening  these  seats  are  covered  with  people  of  both  sexes ; 
but  this  is  rather  troublesome,  as  those  who  pass  by  are  obliged  to  greet 
every  body,  unless  they  will  shock  the  politeness  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
town." — Kalm,  vol.  ii,  p.  92,  2d  edition,  Lond. 
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descend  with  increasing  influence  to  their  children.  In  the 
English  language  all  accompts,  instruments  of  conveyance, 
records,  and  papers  employed  in  legal  processes,  must  be 
written.  The  attainment  of  this  language  has,  therefore,  now 
become  indispensable  to  the  safety,  as  well  as  to  the  pros- 
perity of  every  individual.  Urged  by  this  necessity,  and  in- 
fluenced by  the  example  of  their  superiors,  the  humblest 
classes  of  the  Dutch  must,  within  a  short  period,  adopt  the 
English  language  and  manners.  Within  two  generations  there 
will  probably  be  no  distinction  between  the  descendants  of  the 
different  nations.  Intermarriages  are  also  becoming  more 
frequent,  and  will  hasten  this  event. 

The  streets  of  Albany  are,  in  a  loose  sense,  parallel  and 
right-angled  to  the  river.  The  ground  admitted,  very  happily, 
of  a  regular  location  ;  but,  as  in  other  places,  this  beautiful 
object  was  unthought  of  by  the  first  settlers.  Market,  Pearl, 
and  State  Streets,  the  principal  ones,  are  straight  and  hand- 
some. The  two  former  are  parallel  with  the  river,  the  latter 
meets  them  at  right  angles. 

The  public  buildings  in  this  town  are  a  state-house,  two 
Dutch,  two  Presbyterian,  one  Episcopal,  one  German  Lu- 
theran, one  Methodist,  and  one  Roman  Catholic,  churches ; 
a  building,  containing  the  offices  of  state ;  two  banks ;  a 
prison  ;  an  arsenal ;  a  hospital ;  a  city  hall ;  and  a  tontine 
coffee  house.  One  of  the  Dutch  churches  is  new,  handsome, 
and  ornamented  with  two  towers,  crowned  with  cupolas. 
None  of  the  other  public  buildings  claim  any  particular  at- 
tention. 

Since  I  visited  this  city  in  1792,  it  has,  fortunately  I  think, 
been  ravaged  by  two  fires,  one  of  them  supposed,  the  other 
known  to  be  kindled  by  incendiaries.  The  tenants  of  the 
houses  which  were  burned  have  in  many  instances  been  suf- 
ferers, but  the  town  and  the  proprietors  have  gained  much. 
The  house  lots  have  commanded  a  higher  price  than  could 
have  been  obtained  both  for  houses  and  lots  antecedently  to 
the  fires,  and  the  town  has  already  been  improved  not  a  little 
in  its  appearance,  and  will  probably  be  much  more  improved 
hereafter.  There  are  persons  who  will  imagine  this  to  be  a 
matter  of  little  consequence.  I  wish  them  to  consider  for  a 
moment  the  following  hints. 
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There  is  a  kind  of  symmetry  in  the  thoughts,  feelings,  and 
efforts  of  the  human  mind.  Its  taste,  intelligence,  affections, 
and  conduct  are  so  intimately  related,  that  no  preconcertion 
can  prevent  them  from  being  mutually  causes  and  effects.  The 
first  thing  powerfully  operated  on,  and  in  its  turn  proportion- 
ally operative,  is  the  taste.  The  perception  of  beauty  and  de- 
formity, of  refinement  and  grossness,  of  decency  and  vulgarity, 
of  propriety  and  indecorum,  is  the  first  thing  which  influences 
man  to  attempt  an  escape  from  a  grovelling,  brutish  character ; 
a  character  in  which  morality  is  effectually  chilled  or  absolutely 
frozen.  In  most  persons  this  perception  is  awakened  by  what 
may  be  called  the  exterior  of  society,  particularly  by  the 
mode  of  building.  Uncouth,  mean,  ragged,  dirty  houses  con- 
stituting the  body  of  any  town,  will  regularly  be  accompanied 
by  coarse,  grovelling  manners.  The  dress,  the  furniture,  the 
equipage,  the  mode  of  living,  and  the  manners,  will  all  cor- 
respond with  the  appearance  of  the  buildings,  and  will  uni- 
versally be  in  every  such  case  of  a  vulgar  and  debased  nature. 
On  the  inhabitants  of  such  a  town  it  will  be  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  work  a  conviction,  that  intelligence  is  either  ne- 
cessary or  useful.  Generally  they  will  regard  both  learning 
and  science  only  with  contempt.  Of  morals,  except  in  the 
coarsest  form,  and  that  which  has  the  least  influence  on  the 
heart,  they  will  scarcely  have  any  apprehensions.  The  rights 
enforced  by  municipal  law  they  may  be  compelled  to  respect, 
and  the  corresponding  duties  they  may  be  necessitated  to  per- 
form. But  the  rights  and  obligations,  which  lie  beyond  the 
reach  of  magistracy,  in  which  the  chief  duties  of  morality  are 
found,  and  from  which  the  chief  enjoyments  of  society  spring, 
will  scarcely  gain  even  their  passing  notice.  They  may  pay 
their  debts,  but  will  neglect  almost  every  thing  of  value  in  the 
education  of  their  children. 

The  very  fact,  that  men  see  good  houses  built  around  them, 
will  more  than  almost  any  thing  else  awaken  in  them  a  sense 
of  superiority  in  those  by  whom  such  houses  are  inhabited. 
The  same  sense  is  derived  in  the  same  manner  from  hand- 
somer dress,  furniture,  and  equipage.  The  sense  of  beauty  is 
necessarily  accompanied  by  a  perception  of  the  superiority  which 
it  possesses  over  deformity,  and  is  instinctively  felt  to  confer  this 
superiority  on  those  who  can  call  it  their  own  over  those  who 
cannot.     This  I  apprehend  is  the  manner  in  which  coarse  so- 
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ciety  is  first  started  towards  improvement,  for  no  objects  but 
those  which  are  sensible  can  make  any  considerable  impres- 
sions on  coarse  minds.  On  these  grounds  I  predicted  to  my 
friends  in  this  town  a  speedy  change  for  the  better  in  its  ap- 
pearance, and  in  the  character  and  manners  of  its  inhabitants. 
I  have  since  seen  this  prediction  extensively  fulfilled. 

It  will  perhaps  be  asked  here,  whether  all  that  has  been 
said  and  believed  concerning  the  virtue  of  cottages,   and  the 
purity  of  humble  life,  is  erroneous;   and  whether  splendour 
and  polish  are  necessary  to   sound  morals ;   whether  wealth 
ceases  now  to  draw  luxury  and  other  vices  in  its  train ;  and 
whether  the  golden  mean  has,  by  some  strange  revolution  in 
human  nature,  become  dangerous  to  piety,  while  ambition  and 
show  have,  in  consequence  of  a  revolution  not  less  strange, 
actually  assumed  the  province  of  its  foster-parents  I    To  these 
questions  I  answer  in  the  negative.     There  are  virtuous  cot- 
tages still;  though  their  number  is  now,  and  always  has  been, 
less  than  it  has  been  supposed  by  the  fancy  of  the  poet  and 
the  novelist ;  and  sound  morals  can  now  be  found  where  there 
is  neither  polish  nor  splendour.     But  the  debate  is  not  be- 
tween cottages  and  palaces,  nor  between  poverty  and  opu- 
lence ;  it  lies  between  taste  and  the  want  of  it,  between  gross- 
ness  and  refinement.     The  mediocrity,  which  has  been  digni- 
fied with  the  name  of  golden,   and  which  prevails  more  ex- 
tensively in  the  northern  American  states  than  in  any  other 
country,   is,   in  mathematical  language,   a  variable   quantity, 
rising  and   falling,    as  what   is    called  wealth  in   any  coun- 
try rises    or   falls.     Its    golden  nature    consists,    not  in   the 
amount  of  a  man's  possessions,  but  in  the  relative  situation  in 
which  it  places  him  as  it  respects  the  extremes  of  society; 
a  position    equally  removed  from   insolence    and  meanness. 
The  station  to  which  it  gives  birth,  not  the  degree  of  property 
possessed,  the  station  I  mean  in  which  it  induces  the  man  to 
place  himself,  is  that,  which  principally  renders  this  mean  so 
valuable. 

In  these  Letters  you  may  observe,  that  only  a  single  style  of 
building  and  living  has  been  particularly  commended ;  viz. 
that  which  is  neat,  tidy,  and  convenient.  This  is  a  style 
always  within  the  reach  of  those  who  possess  the  mediocrity 
in  question.  Where  it  prevails,  I  am  assured,  if  my  ex- 
perience teaches  me  any  thing,  virtue  in  every  form  is  much 
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oftener  found,  than  with  its  opposites,  vulgarism,  grossness, 
and  dirt.  Persons  surrounded  by  these  accompaniments  may 
be  sanctified,  and  therefore  may  be  virtuous ;  yet,  so  far  as  I 
have  observed,  they  are  commonly  exuberant  sources  of  vice 
as  well  as  of  wretchedness,  and  are  scarcely  less  hostile  to 
virtue  than  to  comfort. 

I  have  mentioned,  that  only  a  single  style  of  building  and 
living  has  been  here  recommended.  Permit  me  to  add,  that 
I  am  still  willing,  with  Demosthenes,  to  have  public  buildings 
assume  a  style  superior  to  this,  and  am  not  afraid  of  seeing 
them  even  splendid.     Yet, 

Sit  modus  in  rebus. 

At  the  head  of  Market-Street  stands  the  mansion  of  the 
Hon.  Stephen  Van  Renssellaer,  late  lieutenant  governor  of 
this  state.  Mr.  Van  Renssellaer  is  the  eldest  male  heir  of 
the  first  branch  of  the  Renssellaer  family,  one  of  the  most 
numerous  and  respectable  in  the  former  province  of  New- 
York,  and  among  the  most  distinguished  at  the  present  time. 
The  mansion  house  in  which  he  resides  struck  my  eye  as  ex- 
hibiting an  appearance  remarkably  comporting  with  the  fact, 
that,  for  a  long  period,  it  had  been  the  residence  of  an  ancient 
and  distinguished  family.  The  situation,  though  not  much 
elevated,  is  fine,  cheerful,  and  prospective.  It  is  the  front  of 
a  noble  interval  in  the  township  of  Watervleit,  containing 
seven  hundred  acres.  East  of  this  interval  flows  the  Hudson; 
and  beyond  it  is  seen  a  handsome  acclivity  rising  from  its 
margin,  upon  which  stands  the  neat,  sprightly  village  of  Bath. 
The  house  is  large  and  venerable,  and  looks  as  if  it  were  the 
residence  of  respectability  and  worth.  The  hospitality  which 
reigns  here  has  ever  been  honourable  to  the  successive  pro- 
prietors. 

At  a  small  distance  from  this  house  westward  is  the  most 
extensive  collection  of  manufactures  which  I  have  seen  in  the 
possession  of  a  single  man.  The  proprietor  is  James  Cald- 
well, Esq.  In  these  works  barley  is  hulled,  peas  are  split, 
and  hair  powder,  starch,  snuff,  tobacco,  mustard,  and  choco- 
late are  manufactured.  I  visited  them  in  the  year  1792,  and 
thought  the  manner  of  performing  the  business  ingenious  and 
happy.  In  1794  they  were  burnt.  The  loss  was  estimated 
at  37,000  dollars.     Within  eleven  months  they  were  rebuilt, 
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and  ready  for  their  respective  operations.     In  these  works 
forty  boys  find  employment,  beside  other  workmen. 

The  trade  of  Albany  is  extensive.  It  consists  in  the  ex- 
change of  foreign  commodities  for  the  produce  of  a  large,  fer- 
tile country,  and  must,  I  think,  continue  to  increase  through 
a  long  period.  Heretofore  the  inhabitants  pursued  a  profit- 
able commerce  with  the  Indians,  and  were  for  many  years 
still  more  profitably  employed  in  the  lucrative  business  of  sup- 
plying successive  armies  with  almost  every  thing  which  armies 
consume.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  have  of  course  become 
rich.  This  has  been  the  fact  particularly  since  the  formation 
of  the  present  American  government. 

I  know  not  that  Albany  has  ever  suffered  any  serious  evils 
from  the  savages. 

I  ought  not  to  leave  this  town  without  paying  a  tribute  of 
respect  to  the  Hon.  Philip   Schuyler,   major-general  in  the 
American  army  during  the  revolutionary  war.     This  gentle- 
man was  born  at  Albany,  in  the  year  1731,  of  an  ancient  and 
respectable  family.     In  very  early  life  he  was  distinguished 
for  superior  talents,  and  an  energy  and  activity  almost  singu- 
lar.     He  was  an  officer  in  the  army  in  the  war  which  com- 
menced at  Lake  George,  1755.     At  an  early  period  of  life  he 
became  a  member  of  the   New-York  legislature;    and  was 
soon  distinguished  for  his  intelligence  and  influence.     To  him 
and  Governor  Clinton  it  was  chiefly  owing,  that  this  province 
made  an  early  and  decided  resistance  to  those  British  mea- 
sures, which  terminated  in  the  independence  of  the  colonies. 
When  the  revolutionary  war  commenced  he  was  appointed  a 
major-general,  and  was  always  an  active,  useful  officer  wher- 
ever he  was  stationed.     After  the  retreat  of  St.  Clair  from 
Ticonderoga,    he   contributed   largely  to   the   defence   of  his 
country  by  his  prudent  and  vigorous  exertions.     In  the  senate 
of  New- York  he  contributed,  probably  more  than  any  other 
man,   to  the  code  of  laws  adopted  by  this  state.     Of  the  old 
congress  he  was  a  useful  member ;  of  the  new  he  was  a  sena- 
tor from  its  commencement,  and  was  chosen  a  second  time  in 
1797.     He  died  at  his  own  seat,  just  below  Albany,  Novem- 
ber 18th,  1804. 

In  the  year  1790,  this  city  contained  3,498  inhabitants ;  in 
1800,  5,387 ;  in  1810,  9,356. 

Wednesday,  October  11,  we  rode  from  Albany  to  New- 
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Lebanon,  and  lodged  five  miles  below  the  spring ;  the  distance 
being  thirty-one  miles.  We  arrived  late,  being  prevented 
from  commencing  our  journey  by  some  necessary  hindrances 
till  11  o'clock. 

After  crossing  the  ferry,  we  rode  over  a  charming  interval 
at  Greenbush,  handsomer  and  more  fertile  than  any  other, 
which  I  have  seen  on  this  river.  It  extends  several  miles 
towards  the  south;  and  is  divided  into  beautiful  farms,  and 
planted,  in  a  thin  dispersion,  with  houses  and  out-buildings, 
whose  appearance  sufficiently  indicates  the  easy  circumstances 
of  their  proprietors.  From  the  excellent  gardens,  which  I 
have  at  times  seen  in  this  spot,  and  the  congeniality  of  the 
soil  to  every  hortulan  production  of  this  climate,  I  should  na- 
turally have  believed,  that  the  inhabitants,  together  with  their 
neighbours,  would  have  supplied  the  people  of  Albany  with 
vegetables.  Instead  of  this,  they  are  principally  furnished  by 
the  Shakers  of  New- Lebanon ;  a  strong  proof  of  the  extreme 
reluctance,  with  which  the  Dutch  farmers  quit  their  ancient 
customs,  even  when  allured  by  the  prospects  of  superior 
gain.  The  Shakers,  I  have  been  informed,  obtain  by  garden- 
ing a  revenue,  not  less  than  from  five  to  seven  hundred  pounds, 
New- York  currency,  per  annum. 

From  this  interval  we  ascended  the  elevated  grounds,  by 
which  it  is  bordered ;  and  on  the  acclivity  were  presented 
with  a  very  fine  view  of  the  city  of  Albany,  the  high  lands 
north  of  it,  the  handsome  seats  in  the  neighbourhood,  the 
river,  and  the  pleasant  intervals,  by  which  for  a  great  extent 
it  is  bordered  on  both  sides.  After  we  had  ascended  the  hill, 
we  found  a  long  succession  of  gradual  swells,  resembling  those 
between  Stillwater  and  Schenectady ;  the  soil  a  mixture  of 
sand  and  clay,  replenished  everywhere  with  black,  friable 
slate ;  and  the  surface  forested  with  oak,  chesnut,  pine,  &c. 
This  tract  is  tolerably  fertile,  and  well  suited  to  the  growth 
of  wheat.  Within  five  or  six  miles  of  the  river  the  country 
becomes  gradually  more  and  more  hilly ;  and  the  clay  begins 
to  be  mixed  with  loam  and  gravel.  Granite  and  limestone 
are  found  in  considerable  quantities ;  and  the  forests  become 
chiefly  oak  and  chesnut.  Our  road,  after  leaving  Greenbush, 
passes  through  Schodac  and  Stephentown.  The  principal 
part  of  this  county  is  the  property  of  the  Honourable  Stephen 
Van  Rensselaer,  from  whom  it  derives  its  name. 
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There  is  a  small  village  in  Schodac,  containing  about  thirty 
houses ;  and  another  in  Stephentown,  of  perhaps  twenty, 
standing  on  the  border  of  Kinderhook  Creek,  at  the  foot  of 
a  sprightly  fall.  The  rest  of  this  region  is  divided  into  farms, 
moderately  fertile ;  and  cultivated  by  tenants.  The  houses, 
which  they  inhabit,  are  generally  indifferent. 

Schodac  contained,    in   1790,  ■ ;   in  1800,  3,788;  in 

1810,  3,166  inhabitants.     Stephentown  contained,   in  1790, 
6,795;  in  1800,  4,990;  in  1810,  2,567  inhabitants. 

I  suppose  Schodac,  in  the  first  census,  to  have  been  in- 
cluded in  Stephentown. 

The  face  of  the  country,  after  we  left  the  vicinity  of  the 
Hudson,  was  nowhere  very  pleasant ;  yet  from  two  sources 
we  derived  not  a  little  gratification.  One  of  them  was  a  suc- 
cession of  running  waters,  everywhere  limpid  and  murmuring. 
These  a  New-England  traveller  would  in  ordinary  cases 
scarcely  notice;  as  being  objects  so  universally  met  with  in 
his  own  country.  But  we  had  travelled,  before  we  came  to 
Schenectady,  one  hundred  and  seventy  miles,  without  finding 
more  than  two  or  three  cheerful  streams,  beside  the  Hudson 
and  the  Mohawk,  the  season  having  been  very  dry.  To  us, 
therefore,  living  springs,  murmuring  brooks,  and  noisy  mill- 
streams,  were  delightful;  especially  after  crossing  numerous 
channels,  where  water  had  once  flowed ;  but  where  it  then 
lay  in  dirty  puddles,  and  disgusted  the  traveller  by  its  loath- 
some effluvia.  Nature  seemed  here  animated  anew.  The 
earth  and  the  atmosphere  were  charmingly  freshened ;  and 
we  finally  lost  the  dull,  heavy  spirits,  which  we  had  derived 
from  the  melancholy  grounds  opposite  to  Crown  Point,  and 
those  which  lie  between  that  fortress  and  Sandy- Hill. 

The  other  source  of  our  gratification  was  the  Catskill  Moun- 
tains, of  which  we  had  several  very  interesting  views. 

We  passed  through  the  principal  part  of  New- Lebanon  in 
the  night.     I  shall  describe  it  hereafter. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 


LETTER   XVIII. 


Richmond.      West-Stockbridge.     Salisbury.     Cataract    at 
that  Place.     Sharon.     Amenia.      Washington. 

Dear  Sir  ; 

We  left  New- Lebanon  in  the  morning;  and  pursued 
our  journey  through  Richmond,  West-Stockbridge,  Barring- 
ton,  and  Sheffield,  to  the  north-eastern  corner  of  Salisbury : 
thirty  miles.  That  division  of  our  road,  which  has  not  been 
described,  was  tolerably  good.  The  only  disagreeable  part  of 
it  was  the  ascent  of  New- Lebanon  Mountain,  a  part  of  the 
Taghkannuc  range  ;  which  presents  here  a  long,  steep,  and  dis- 
couraging acclivity.  At  its  foot,  on  the  eastern  side,  we  entered 
Richmond,  here  the  western  border  of  Massachusetts. 

This  township  lies  in  a  pleasant  valley,  bounded  on  the 
south  by  several  small,  romantic  mountains,  separated  by  fine 
openings,  beyond  which  ascends  the  lofty  summit  of  Tagh- 
kannuc, at  the  distance  of  twenty-five  miles.  Saddle  Moun- 
tain, at  the  distance  of  almost  twenty,  bounds  the  view  with 
a  still  superior  magnificence.  West-Stockbridge,  or,  as  it 
ought  to  be  called,  Richmond  Mountain,  terminates  it  on  the 
east.  The  valley  is  universally  under  cultivation;  and  the 
mountains  are  forested  to  their  summits.  The  surface  of  the 
valley  is  a  handsome  scoop.  The  soil  is  rich ;  the  meadows 
and  pastures  are  covered  with  a  fine  verdure ;  and  the  whole 
scene  is  ornamented  with  clumps  of  trees,  prettily  set  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  expansion. 

The  houses  in  Richmond  are  principally  built  on  the  road, 
termed  the  Street,  and  running  from  north  to  south  four  or 
five  miles.  They  are  good  farmers'  dwellings.  The  church 
is  a  pretty  building;  and  every  thing  around  it  wears  the 
appearance  of  prosperity.  Iron  ore  is  found  here  in  various 
places. 

Richmond,  in  1790,  contained,  1,255  inhabitants ;  in  1800, 
1,044 ;  and,  in  1810,  1,041 ;  included  in  a  single  congre- 
gation. In  the  first  of  these  enumerations  I  suspect  there 
is  an  error. 
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West-Stockbridge  is  a  rough  township  on  the  side  of  the 
Taghkannuc  range,  and  a  collection  of  rude  hills  connected 
with  it  on  the  east.  The  soil  is  principally  fit  for  grazing. 
The  base  of  these  hills  is  to  a  great  extent  marble,  both  white 
and  parti-coloured,  principally  with  blue.  The  colour  of  the 
white  is  remarkably  beautiful,  and  little  inferior  in  purity  to 
that  of  snow.  I  have  seen  many  specimens  of  white  marble 
from  Italy,  but  both  are  less  white  than  that  which  is  found 
here.  They  are  however  more  beautiful,  as  being  of  a  much 
finer  texture.  Great  quantities  of  this  stone  are  wrought 
here  and  exported. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  in  West-Stockbridge  was,  in 
1790,  1,113;  in  1800,  1,002;  and,  in  1810,  1,049. 

Salisbury  is  the  north-western  township  in  the  county  of 
Litchfield  and  of  the  state  of  Connecticut.  The  surface  is 
hilly  and  pleasant,  the  soil  rich,  and  the  produce  abundant. 
It  is  excellent  land  for  wheat  as  well  as  for  grass. 

This  township  contains  an  immense  body  of  the  richest  iron 
ore,  and  a  furnace  and  forges  in  which  it  is  cast  and  wrought. 
The  metal  is  probably  more  tenacious  than  any  other  hitherto 
known.  Cannon  formed  of  it,  and  of  the  same  weight  and  ca- 
liber with  brass  cannon,  were  some  time  since  proved,  in  the 
presence  of  the  late  General  Hamilton,  and  found  to  possess 
all  the  requisite  strength. 

Salisbury  includes  two  congregations,  a  Presbyterian  and  an 
Episcopal ;  and  contained,  in  1756,  1,100 ;  in  1774, 1,936 ;  in 
1800,  2,266;  and,  in  1810,  2,321  inhabitants. 

Friday  morning,  October  12th,  we  proceeded  to  Sharon. 
Our  road  soon  rejoined  the  Hooestennuc ;  which  here  bends 
about  three  miles  westward.     The  ride  was  delightful. 

Five  miles  from  the  place  where  we  lodged,  we  saw  a  mag- 
nificent cataract  in  this  river.  About  seventy  rods  higher 
up,  a  rift  of  rocks,  twenty  feet  in  height,  crosses  the  stream, 
which  pours  over  it  in  a  perpendicular  sheet.  At  one  third  of 
the  distance  from  this  fall  towards  the  cataract  rise  two  large 
rocks  in  the  channel,  each  inclining  toward  the  other  in  a 
manner  fantastical  and  singular.  At  some  distance  below 
them  a  dam  is  erected  obliquely  across  the  river,  to  accom- 
modate a  suit  of  mills  and  other  water-works.  A  second  and 
very  handsome  sheet  descends  from  this  dam. 

The  cataract  is  the  next  object  in  the  train,  and  is  formed 
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by  a  vast  ledge  of  limestone  crossing-  the  river  obliquely  from 
the  north-west  to  the  south-east.  The  length  of  this  ledge  is 
about  thirty-five  rods,  its  perpendicular  height  sixty  feet,  its 
front  irregular,  broken,  and  hanging  with  a  wild  magnificence. 
Here,  in  a  stupendous  mass  on  the  western  side,  and  on  the 
eastern  in  every  form  and  quantity  of  descending  water,  from 
the  furious  torrent  to  the  elegant  cascade,  this  noble  stream 
rushes  with  astonishing  grandeur  and  the  most  exquisite  beau- 
ty. The  beauty  is  unrivalled  by  any  cataract  which  I  have 
seen,  except  at  Glen's  falls,  and  the  force,  when  the  river  is 
full,  except  by  those  of  Niagara.  On  the  ridge  there  are 
three  small  elevations.  The  westernmost  of  these  contains 
earth  enough  to  nourish  three  considerable  trees,  and  each  of 
the  others  to  sustain  one.  Nothing  can  be  more  picturesque 
than  these  objects  in  this  place. 

The  mass  of  foam  at  the  bottom,  you  will  easily  believe,  is 
in  the  highest  degree  tumultuous  and  majestic.  A  mist  rises 
from  it,  in  greater  quantities  and  finer  forms  than  I  have  ever 
seen,  except  at  Niagara. 

In  the  year  1792,  I  was  here  in  the  month  of  May,  when 
the  river  was  full.  At  that  time,  both  complete  and  imperfect 
rainbowed  circles  of  coloured  light  ascended  slowly  from  the 
surface  in  a  continued  succession,  and  gradually  floated  away 
on  the  bosom  of  a  white,  misty  cloud,  which  filled  tbe  bed  of 
the  river.  In  our  present  journey  the  sun  was  covered  with 
clouds,  and  prevented  us  from  seeing  this  splendid  object. 

Below  the  cataract,  the  water  descends  with  a  hasty  current 
about  forty  rods,  and  there  falls  a  third  time  over  another  rift 
ten  feet.  Here  two  islands  unite  the  three  divisions  of  a  se- 
cond dam,  which  furnishes  the  fifth  sheet  within  this  little 
distance.  Still  further  down,  the  river  is  uniformly  a  hurrying 
rapid  for  fifty  or  sixty  rods,  foaming  beautifully  over  a  rocky 
bed,  and  making  a  regular  cadence  to  the  different  falls.  The 
whole  descent  is  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet,  nobly 
arranged  and  distributed,  and  comprehending  a  remarkable 
variety  of  beauty  and  grandeur. 

In  the  year  1780,  being  at  Salisbury  upon  a  journey  of  bu- 
siness, I   stumbled  upon  this   spot  by  mere  accident,  having 
never  before  heard  that  such  a  cataract  existed.     When  my 
friend  Doctor  Morse  was  about  publishing  his  American  Geo- 
VOL.  II.  2  i 
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graphy  I  mentioned  it  to  him,  and  found,  that  after  all  his  la- 
borious inquiries  concerning  the  United  States,  he  had  never 
heard  of  it  before.  This  is  one  among  the  innumerable  spe- 
cimens of  the  want  of  curiosity  of  my  countrymen,  with  respect 
to  interesting  objects  around  them.  Half  a  million  of  the 
New-England  people  were,  perhaps,  well  acquainted  with  the 
existence  of  the  Cohoes,  a  scene  far  inferior;  and  scarcely 
half  a  thousand,  except  the  people  in  this  vicinity,  knew  that 
the  Salisbury  cataract  existed.  You  will  easily  believe,  that 
we  left  this  spot  with  reluctance  in  order  to  proceed  on  our 
journey  to  Sharon.  The  distance  is  ten  miles,  the  direction 
south-west,  the  surface  undulating,  the  soil  good,  and  the 
country  divided  into  a  succession  of  farms. 

Sharon  lies  immediately  south  of  Salisbury,  and  is  bounded 
on  the  west  by  Amenia  in  the  state  of  New- York.  Cornwall 
bounds  it  on  the  east,  and  Kent  on  the  south.  The  township 
contains  two  parishes,  the  town  and  the  east  parish.  The 
town  is  principally  built  on  a  single  street,  perhaps  four  miles 
in  length.  At  the  two  ends  the  houses  are  scattered ;  in  the 
centre  they  form  a  handsome  village.  The  street  lies  along 
the  western  declivity  of  a  mountain  of  moderate  height,  rising 
in  the  middle  of  the  township,  and  running  through  a  consider- 
able part  of  it  from  north  to  south.  The  declivity  is  gradual 
and  handsome,  descending  about  a  mile  towards  the  west. 
The  prospect  in  that  direction,  and  towards  the  north  and 
south,  is  made  up  of  a  beautiful  interchange  of  hills  and  val- 
ues ;  on  the  north,  formed  of  the  points  of  several  romantic 
eminences,  with  beautiful  openings  between  them ;  and  toward 
the  south-west  expanding  without  limits.  The  hills  are  all 
crowned  with  fine  forests  and  thrifty  groves,  and  in  the  vallies 
run  several  sprightly  streams  bordered  with  intervals.  The 
soil  of  Sharon  is  excellent,  being  the  reddish  loam  formerly 
mentioned.  Limestone  abounds  here,  and  probably  marble 
also,  although  it  has  hitherto  escaped  attention.  The  produce 
of  both  Sharon  and  Salisbury  is  transported  to  Poughkeepsie, 
where  it  is  embarked  on  the  Hudson  for  New- York. 

In  the  year  1796  the  tooth  of  a  mammoth,  found  in  the 
north-western  corner  of  this  town,  was  transmitted  to  me  by 
the  Honourable  John  Cotton  Smith,  and  deposited  in  the  mu- 
seum of  Yale  college.     It  was   dug  up  in  a  swamp  by  some 
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men  who  were  employed  in  collecting  vegetable  mould  for  ma- 
nure. The  roots  of  the  tooth  were  much  decayed,  and  after 
being  exposed  to  the  air  chiefly  crumbled  into  dust.  The  re- 
mainder was  in  a  state  of  tolerable  preservation.  Since  it  was 
lodged  in  the  museum  it  has  decayed  still  more.  This  is  the 
only  relic  of  the  mammoth,  which,  within  my  knowledge,  has 
been  found  in  New-England. 

Sharon  includes  two  congregations ;  and  contained,  in  1756, 
1,205  inhabitants,  blacks  7;  in  1774,  2,006,  blacks  26;  in 
1800,  2,340 ;  and,  in  1810,  2,606. 

Monday,  October  12th,  I  rode,  in  company  with  the  Rev. 
Mr.  S.  of  Sharon,  through  Amenia  and  Kent  to  Washington: 
nineteen  miles.  After  descending  the  declivity  on  which 
Sharon  is  built,  the  road  winds  through  a  beautiful  valley,  in 
Amenia,  finely  cultivated,  fertile,  and  settled  by  a  collection 
of  thrifty  farmers.  The  valley  is  watered  by  a  mill-stream, 
called  the  Oblong  river,  a  branch  of  the  Hooestennuc ;  which, 
rising  in  the  southern  part  of  Salisbury,  unites  with  that  river 
in  the  northern  part  of  New-Milford. 

Amenia  contains  a  part  of  a  tract  of  land  ceded  by  the  co- 
lony of  Connecticut  to  the  province  of  New- York,  to  quiet  the 
claims  of  that  province  upon  Greenwich,  Stamford,  and  Nor- 
walk.  This  tract  is,  here,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  wide,  and 
extends  from  the  northern  boundary  of  Norwalk  to  the  north- 
ern boundary  of  the  state,  and  contains  sixty  thousand  acres. 
This  tract  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Obloug. 

Amenia  contained,  in  1790,  3,078  inhabitants;  in  1800, 
2,978;  and,  in  1810,  3,073. 

The  second  division  of  the  road  commenced  five  miles  from 
Sharon,  and  passed  through  a  defile  remarkably  disagreeable, 
and  resembling  not  a  little  that,  which  lies  between  Manches- 
ter and  Clarendon.  Like  that  it  is  bordered  by  rough,  ill- 
looking  hills,  and  a  dismal  swamp  at  the  bottom.  The  inha- 
bitants are  poor,  and  look  as  if  they  were  forsaken  by  man- 
kind.    A  great  part  of  this  tract  is  also  in  the  Oblong. 

After  travelling  seven  or  eight  miles  we  came  at  once  into 
a  charming  vale,  declining  towards  the  south-east,  with  a 
murmuring  mill-stream  at  the  bottom,  lined  with  intervals 
rich  and  verdant.  The  northern  end  of  this  valley  is  ter- 
minated by  the  declivity  of  two  mountains,  which  here  unite 
angularly,  and  shelter  it  from  every  wind  which  does  not  blow 
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from  the  south.  It  looks  as  if  it  was  the  retreat  of  the  mild 
seasons  only.  Every  thing  has  the  aspect  of  thrift  and  peace, 
and  silence  reigns  in  the  midst  of  plenty.  I  know  not  where 
absolute  retirement  could  be  found  with  more  inviting  circum- 
stances. From  this  spot  the  road  passes  through  the  Scaghti- 
coke  settlement,  formed  by  the  remains  of  an  Indian  tribe  of 
that  name.  The  tract  which  they  occupy  is  a  handsome  inter- 
val, about  three  miles  in  length,  on  the  western  border  of  the 
Hooestennuc.  On  the  west  it  is  bounded  by  the  base  of  a 
lofty  mountain.  The  land,  naturally  excellent,  is  miserably 
cultivated,  both  by  the  Indians  and  their  tenants.  Few  spots 
are  more  romantic.  The  river  a  fine  stream  ;  the  interval  an 
elegant  piece  of  ground ;  the  mountain  high,  ragged,  and  pre- 
cipitous, and  in  wet  seasons  ornamented  with  several  cascades 
stealing  down  its  rough  sides,  form  an  interesting  group  in  this 
wild  solitude.  To  Ihese  objects  very  affecting  and  melancholy 
additions  were  made  by  the  weekwams,  sixteen  in  number,  by 
the  degraded  appearance  of  their  women  and  children,  and  by 
the  recollection  of  those  particulars  in  their  whole  state  of  so- 
ciety, which  these  objects  forced  upon  the  mind.  They  were 
Indians ;  but  I  could  not  forget  that  they  were  human  beings ; 
neither  could  I  fail  to  look  forward  with  a  painful  conviction, 
that  they  and  their  descendants  will  probably  continue  just 
such  as  they  now  are,  until  their  race  and  their  name  shall  be 
extinguished. 

We  dined  at  a  place  called  Bull's  Ironworks.  From  this 
spot  our  road  began  to  ascend  the  Green  Mountain  range.  It 
was  rough  and  neglected,  passing  through  a  tract  of  indifferent 
land,  thinly  settled  by  inhabitants,  whose  enjoyments  appeared 
to  be  few,  and  whose  hopes  must  be  faint  and  unpromising. 
The  summits  of  these  hills  present  a  better  aspect,  and  form  a 
part  of  the  north  parish  of  Washington. 

This  township  is  principally  composed  of  high,  rough  hills. 
It  is,  however,  good  grazing  land.  The  inhabitants  are  in  very 
comfortable  circumstances,  and  sustain  a  good  character. 

Washington  contained,  in  1790,  1,675  inhabitants ;  in  1800, 
1,568  ;  and,  in  1810,  1,575. 

In  the  morning,  October  16,  we  rode  to  Litchfield.  The 
next  day  I  reached  New-Haven  without  any  accident. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 


JOURNEY 


PROVINCE       TOWN. 


LETTER   I. 

East-Haven.  Branford.  Guilford.  Its  Burying  Ground. 
White  Fish  used  as  a  Manure.  Killingworth.  Say- 
brook.  Its  Settlement  and  Fortress.  Lady  Fenwick's 
Monument. 

Dear  Sir  ; 

Wednesday,  September  17th,  1800,  I  set  out  in 

company  with  Messrs.  D and  H ,    alumni  of  Yale 

college,  upon  a  journey  to  Cape  Cod.  On  this  day  we  rode 
to  Saybrook,  through  East-Haven,  Branford,  Guildford,  and 
Killingworth  :  thirty -four  miles. 

The  road,  during  the  whole  of  this  journey,  until  we  arrived 
at  Canonicut  ferry,  is  alternately  smooth  and  rough. 

The  hills  in  New- England,  you  will  remember,  are  gene- 
rally ridges,  commencing  on  or  near  the  Sound,  and  running 
into  the  interior  in  a  north-easterly  direction.  At  times  the 
road  passes  between  the  Sound  and  the  commencement  of 
these  hills.  The  surface  is  here  level,  free  from  stone,  beau- 
tiful, and  pleasant.  The  road,  unless  neglected,  is,  of  course, 
always  good.  At  other  times  it  crosses  the  hills,  which  are 
sufficiently  high,  steep,  numerous,  and  stony,  to  be  very  dis- 
agreeable. This  is  particularly  the  case  between  Connecticut 
river  and  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  state.  As  some  com- 
pensation for  these  inconveniences,  the  hills  frequently  present 
noble  and  delightful  prospects. 
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East- Haven,  originally  a  parish  of  New- Haven,  is  bounded 
by  the  Quinipiac  and  New-Haven  harbour  on  the  west, 
North-Haven  on  the  north,  and  Branford  on  the  east.  The 
Sound  is  the  southern  boundary  of  all  the  townships  through 
which  we  passed  in  this  journey,  until  we  arrived  at  Sandwich. 

East-Haven  is  an  alternation  of  hills,  vallies,  and  plains, 
neither  of  them  very  fertile,  unless  under  skilful  cultivation. 
With  such  cultivation  they  are  capable  of  producing  the  best 
crops.  Barley,  particularly,  flourishes  on  these  grounds.  All 
the  townships,  mentioned  in  this  day's  journey,  yield,  easily, 
every  production  of  the  climate.  The  forests,  also,  until  we 
crossed  the  eastern  line  of  the  state,  we  found  everywhere  to 
be  oak,  hickory,  chesnut,  &c. 

Several  of  the  hills,  on  the  north  side  of  this  road,  exhibit  a 
singular  appearance.  They  are  the  ends  of  the  ranges  men- 
tioned above,  terminating  on  the  northern  side  of  the  road. 
In  form  they  are  rough,  misshapen  sugar-loaves  of  whin-stone, 
steep  and  ragged.  On  their  sides,  and  at  their  bases,  great 
masses  of  this  stone  are  thrown  together  in  confusion.  Its 
texture  and  colour  are  substantially  the  same  with  those  of 
the  basaltic  columns,  which  form  the  Giant's  Causeway. 

Free-stone,  of  a  good  quality,  is  found  in  this  township  in 
inexhaustible  quantities. 

The  inhabitants  have  an  ample  market  for  all  their  produce 
at  New- Haven. 

In  the  Quinipiac,  near  its  mouth,  is  a  very  large  and  most 
prolific  bed  of  oysters.  These  shell  fish  are  annually  caught, 
between  the  months  of  September  and  May,  in  vast  quan- 
tities. Many  of  them  are  opened,  and  put  into  casks,  and 
sent,  during  the  cold  season,  over  large  tracts  in  Connecticut, 
New-York,  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  and  New-Hampshire. 
As  women  and  children  are  extensively  employed  in  opening 
them,  the  expense  of  this  fishery,  which  is  quite  profitable  to 
the  inhabitants,  is  inconsiderable.  With  these  advantages, 
united  with  a  little  commerce,  the  inhabitants  are  in  pros- 
perous circumstances. 

The  houses  in  East-Haven  are  generally  good  farmers' 
dwellings.  It  contains  two  churches,  a  Presbyterian  and  an 
Episcopal.  The  Presbyterian  church  is  a  valuable  structure, 
built  of  the  free-stone  mentioned  above.     The  steeple  was 
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blown  down  October  10th,  1797,  by  the  tornado  noticed  in 
the  account  of  Portland,  but  was  soon  rebuilt.  The  Episcopal 
congregation  is  small,  and  is  connected  with  two  others  in 
Branford  and  Guilford. 

East-Haven,  in  1790,  contained  1,025  inhabitants ;  in  1800, 
1,004;  and,  in  1810,  1,209. 

Branford,  which  is  composed  of  hills  and  vallies,  is  a  con- 
siderable township,  containing  the  parishes  of  Branford  and 
North-Branford,  and  the  principal  part  of  Northford.  BlufF- 
Head,  a  considerable  mountain,  lies  partly  in  this  township, 
and  partly  in  that  of  Guilford.  Pumice-stones,  found  at  its 
foot,  have  persuaded  several  persons,  that  it  was  anciently  a 
volcano. 

Branford  was  purchased  by  the  New- Haven  colonists,  De- 
cember 11th,  1688,  seventeen  days  after  they  had  bought 
New- Haven,  of  Momauguin,  sachem  of  Quinipiac,  and  his 
people,  professedly  the  sole  proprietors  of  the  land.  A  power- 
ful inducement,  mentioned  by  themselves  in  the  treaty  in 
which  they  conveyed  them  to  the  English,  was  the  heavy 
taxes*,  levied  upon  them  by  the  Pequods  and  Mohawks. 
Another,  more  forcible  still,  was  their  continual  dread  of  these 
formidable  nations,  who  had  frequently  driven  them  from  their 
country,  and  had  reduced  them  to  the  number  of  forty  fighting 
men.  The  English,  therefore,  were  received  by  Momauguin, 
as  their  countrymen  at  Plymouth  had  before  been  by  Massa- 
soit,  from  the  hope  of  finding  in  them  allies,  who  might  pro- 
tect them  from  the  inroads  of  their  neighbours,  In  this  hope 
they  were  not,  in  either  case,  disappointed.  There  is  no  re- 
cord of  any  contention  between  the  English  and  these  Indians ; 
nor  does  it  appear,  that,  after  the  settlement  of  New-Haven, 
they  were  ever  disturbed  by  their  countrymen.  The  northern 
part  of  these  townships  was,  however,  purchased  of  Montowese, 
sachem  of  Mattabesec  f. 

The  soil  of  Branford  is  strong,  but  cold.  When  quickened 
with  manure,  it  yields  rich  crops. 

Within  the  last  twenty  years,  the  inhabitants  of  this,  and 
other  townships  along  the  coast,  have  employed,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  manure,  the  white-fish,  a  species  of  herring,  remark- 

*  Indian  taxes  were  paid  in  wampum  and  skins, 
f  Middletown. 
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ably  fat,  and  so  full  of  bones,  that  it  cannot  conveniently  be 
eaten.  In  the  months  of  June  and  July  these  fish  frequent 
the  Sound  in  shoals,  and  are  caught  with  seines  in  immense 
multitudes.  Ten  thousand  are  considered  as  a  rich  dressing 
for  an  acre.  No  manure  fertilizes  ground  in  an  equal  degree ; 
and  none  seems  more  universally  favourable  to  the  produc- 
tions of  the  climate.  Wheat,  particularly,  grows  under  its 
influence  in  the  most  prolific  manner,  and  is  peculiarly  safe 
from  blasting. 

The  town  of  Branford  is  destitute  of  beauty.  The  situation 
is  unpleasant,  and  the  houses  are  chiefly  ancient  and  ordinary. 
There  are  five  congregations  within  the  township,  four  Pres- 
byterian and  one  Episcopal.  The  Episcopal  church  is  small, 
and  without  a  steeple. 

The  inhabitants  are  principally  farmers  ;  sober,  industrious, 
orderly  citizens ;  not  remarkable  for  energy  ;  and,  like  those 
of  East- Haven,  less  attentive  than  most  of  their  countrymen 
to  the  education  of  their  children.  A  considerable  number  of 
them  are  seamen,  and  are  principally  employed  by|the  mer- 
chants of  New-Haven. 

Branford  appears  as  if  it  had  already  arrived  at  a  stand  in 
the  progress  of  improvement,  and  had  become  fixed  in  its 
present  state  by  the  mere  want  of  energy  and  effort.  In  the 
year  1756,  this  township  contained  1,700  inhabitants,  blacks 
106;  in  1774,  2,051,  blacks  113;  in  1790,  2,267;  in  1800, 
2,156,  blacks  67 ;  and,  in  1810,  1,932. 

Guildford  lies  immediately  east  of  Branford.  The  surface 
is  generally  similar.  The  soil  in  the  interior  is  also  the  same. 
On  the  Sound,  particularly  in  the  first  parish,  it  is  remarkably 
rich.     I  know  of  no  land  more  productive. 

There  are  two  marshes  in  this  town,  which  at  times  have 
produced  among  the  inhabitants  in  their  neighbourhood  the 
fever  and  ague  ;  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Green  Mountains 
a  singularity. 

In  the  year  1796,  the  inhabitants  removed  a  large  body  of 
shells  from  the  beach,  lying  on  the  south-east,  for  the  purpose 
of  manuring  their  fields.  In  this  manner  they  lowered  the 
surface  of  the  beach  to  such  a  degree,  that  in  spring  tides  the 
waters  of  the  Sound  broke  over  it,  and  flooded  a  tract  of  salt- 
marsh,  lying  between  it  and  the  town.     Here  they  were  stag- 
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nant,  and  soon  became  offensive.  The  inhabitants  were  dis- 
tressed in  great  numbers  with  the  bilious  remittent  and  dy- 
sentery. In  the  year  1800,  they  drained  the  marsh  early  in 
the  summer.  The  fish,  with  which  the  waters  had  become  re- 
plenished, died.  The  bilious  remittent  again  spread  over  the 
whole  neighbourhood.  In  one  instance  only  has  it  been  fatal, 
yet  it  has  been  very  distressing  in  many.  If  the  work  has  been 
effectually  executed,  it  is  probable,  that  hereafter  the  sick- 
ness, so  far  as  it  has  been  derived  from  this  source,  will  be 
prevented  *. 

The  town  of  Guilford  is  compactly  built.  Like  those  of 
Branford,  the  houses  are  in  many  instances  ancient  and  or- 
dinary. There  are  a  few  exceptions.  In  the  centre  is  an 
open  square.  Two  churches,  a  Presbyterian  and  an  Episco- 
pal, stand  on  it,  together  with  four  school  houses,  in  which  are 
kept  four  very  good  schools.  The  Episcopal  church  is  without 
a  steeple.  This  square,  like  that  in  New-Haven,  is  deformed 
by  a  burying-ground ;  and,  to  add  to  the  deformity,  is  unin- 
closed.  The  graves  are  therefore  trampled  upon,  and  the 
monuments  injured,  both  by  men  and  cattle. 

The  design  of  locating  places  of  burial  in  this  manner  was 
probably  good.  In  its  execution,  however,  it  evidently  defeats 
itself,  while  it  is  also  a  plain  violation  of  propriety.  Instead 
of  producing  those  solemn  thoughts,  and  encouraging  those 
moral  propensities,  which  it  was  intended  to  inspire,  it  renders 
death  and  the  grave  such  familiar  objects  to  the  eye,  as  to  pre- 
vent them  from  awakening  any  serious  regard.  Here,  par- 
ticularly, both  the  remains  and  the  memorials  of  the  dead  are 
presented  to  the  mind  in  circumstances  so  gross,  and  indicative 
of  so  little  respect  in  the  living,  as  to  eradicate  every  emotion 
naturally  excited  by  the  remembrance  of  the  deceased,  and 
give  to  those  which  remain  a  coarseness  and  commonness  de- 
structive of  all  moral  influence.  Nor  is  it  unreasonable  to 
suppose,  that  the  proximity  of  these  sepulchral  fields  to  human 
habitations  is  injurious  to  health.  Some  of  them  have,  I  be- 
lieve, been  found  to  be  offensive,  and  will  probably  be  allowed 
to  have  been  noxious.  Even  in  cases  where  nothing  of  this 
nature  is  perceptible,  it  is  far  from  being  clear,  that  effluvia, 

*  This  conjecture  has  been  verified  during  the  ten  years  past  (1811). 
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too  subtle  to  become  an  object  of  sense,  do  not  ascend  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  affect  with  disease,  or  at  least  with  a 
predisposition  to  disease,  those,  who  by  living  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, are  continually  breathing  this  mischievous  ex- 
halation*. 

The  township  of  Guilford  contains  four  parishes  and  five 
congregations. 

The  people  have  retained,  more  than  most  others  in  this 
state,  the  ancient  manners  of  the  New-England  colonists. 
Parents  are  regarded  by  their  children  with  a  peculiar  respect, 
derived  not  only  from  their  domestic  government  and  personal 
character,  but  also  in  a  considerable  degree  from  the  general 
state  of  manners.  Old  people  are  in  a  similar  degree  reve- 
renced by  the  young ;  and  laws  and  magistrates  by  the  in- 
habitants at  large.  Private  contentions  have  heretofore  been 
rarely  known;  and  law-suits  so  rare,  that  no  lawyer,  until 
lately,  has  ever  been  able  to  acquire  a  living  in  this  town. 
The  weight  of  public  opinion  has  been  strongly  felt,  and  dif- 
fused a  general  dread  of  vice.  In  these  convulsive  times, 
efforts  have  been  made  to  disturb  this  happy  state  of  society ; 
yet,  although  aided  by  some  untoward  incidents,  they  have 
been  attended  with  less  success  than  was  rationally  to  have 
been  expected. 

There  are  two  harbours  in  this  township  ;  Guilford  harbour 
and  Sachem's  Head.  The  latter  is  the  ship  harbour,  and  re- 
ceived this  denomination,  in  the  year  1637,  from  the  follow- 
ing fact.  Two  Pequod  sachems,  after  the  defeat  of  that  tribe 
by  Captain  Mason,  were  taken  by  the  troops  under  Captain 
Stone,  and  had  their  lives  spared  upon  promising  to  discover 
the  place  to  which  their  countrymen  had  fled.  The  English 
brought  them  to  this  place,  and,  finding  that  they  obstinately 
refused  to  give  the  stipulated  information,  beheaded  themf. 

*  A  few  years  after  the  writer  passed  through  Guilford,  the  burying- 
ground,  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  was  enclosed  by  a  decent  and  substantial 
fence. —  Pub. 

f  The  Rev.  Mr.  Ruggles,  in  his  manuscript  History  of  Guilford,  gives  a 
different  account  of  this  subject.  He  says,  that  after  the  Pequods  were 
driven  from  their  country,  they  fled  westward.  A  party  of  the  English  pur- 
sued them,  accompanied  by  Uncas  and  his  followers.  When  they  had 
arrived  at  Sachem's  Head,  they  discovered  a  Pequod  chief  with  a  few  at- 
tendants.    Uncas  and  his  Indians  gave  them  chase.     The  Pequods,  hoping 
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By  these  harbours  the  inhabitants  carry  on  a  considerable 
commerce.  A  large  quantity  of  wood  is  annually  shipped 
here  both  for  New- York  and  New-Haven;  and  a  number  of 
vessels  annually  built,  most  of  which  are  purchased  by  the 
New- Haven  merchants. 

Guilford  is  an  ancient  settlement.  Its  Indian  name  was 
Menuncatuc.  It  was  purchased  of  the  Indians  in  1639.  The 
first  settlers,  about  forty  in  number,  were  natives  of  Kent  and 
Surrey  in  England ;  and  were  induced  to  pitch  upon  this  spot, 
from  its  resemblance  to  the  region  of  their  nativity. 

In  the  skirts  of  Guilford  there  are  several  beautiful  views, 
particularly  one  at  the  house  lately  belonging  to  one  Joseph 
Pynchon,  Esq.* 

The  soil  of  East- Guilford  is  naturally  less  rich  than  that  on 
which  the  town  is  built ;  but,  being  extensively  manured  with 
white-fish,  yields  abundant  crops.  These  fish  are  sometimes 
laid  in  furrows,  and  covered  with  the  plough.  Sometimes 
they  are  laid  singly  on  the  hills  of  maize,  and  covered  with  the 
hoe.  At  other  times  they  are  collected  in  heaps,  formed  with 
other  materials  into  a  compost,  carted  upon  the  ground,  and 
spread  in  the  same  manner,  as  manure  from  the  stable.  A 
single  net  has  taken  200,000  in  a  day.  They  are  sold  for  a 
dollar  a  thousand,  and  are  said  to  affect  the  soil  advan- 
tageously for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  The  people  of 
East- Guilford  are  not  a  little  indebted  to  them  for  their  pre- 
sent prosperity. 

One  very  disagreeable  circumstance  attends  this  mode  of 

to  escape  their  enemies,  fled  to  the  long,  narrow  point,  which  is  the  southern 
boundary  of  this  harbour.  Uncas  ordered  some  of  his  men  to  scour  the 
point.  The  Pequods,  finding  themselves  in  danger,  swam  across  the  mouth 
of  the  harbour,  and  were  taken  prisoners  immediately  after  they  reached  the 
shore.  The  chief  was  then  condemned  to  die.  Uncas  shot  him  with  an 
arrow,  cut  off  his  head,  and  placed  it  in  the  fork  of  a  large  oak  tree  near  the 
harbour. — Mass.  Hist.  Coll.  vol.  x,  p.  100. 

*  This  house  was  built  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Whitefield,  who  led  his  con- 
gregation from  England  to  Guilford.  After  continuing  with  them,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  about  twelve  years,  he  returned  to  England.  Major 
Thompson  purchased  his  estate,  and  transmitted  it  to  his  heirs.  The  house 
is  probably  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  Connecticut.  It  was  built  of  stone, 
and  is  now  in  a  state  of  tolerable  preservation ;  and  is,  perhaps,  equal  in 
value  to  any  other  private  building  in  the  township. 
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husbandry.  At  the  season,  when  the  white-fish  are  caught  in 
the  greatest  quantities,  an  almost  intolerable  foetor  fills  the  sur- 
rounding atmosphere,  and  however  use  may  have  reconciled 
to  it  the  senses  of  the  inhabitants,  it  is  extremely  disgusting  to 
a  traveller. 

Guilford,  in  1756,  contained  2,322  inhabitants,  59  blacks ; 
in  1774,  2,930,  84  blacks;  in  1790,  3,460;  in  1800,  3,602, 
55  blacks;  and,  in  1810,  3,845. 

Killingworth  is  a  pretty  town,  situated  on  a  fine  slope,  de- 
clining almost  imperceptibly  from  the  foot  of  the  hills  to  the 
Sound.  The  soil  is  good*,  the  surface  handsome,  and  the 
prospects  are  very  gratifying  to  the  traveller.  A  small  stream 
running  through  it  terminates  in  a  harbour  at  the  Sound. 
Here  the  inhabitants  build  annually  a  few  vessels,  and  carry 
on  a  limited  commerce.  The  town  is  principally  built  on  a 
single  street,  about  a  mile  in  length,  and  many  of  the  houses 
make  a  decent  appearance. 

Its  Indian  name  was  Hammonassit.  Its  English  name  was 
Kenelworth  ;  but,  having  been  recorded  Killingworth  by  mis- 
take, it  has  retained  this  appellation  to  the  present  day. 

This  township  includes  two  parishes.  In  1756,  it  contained 
1,458  inhabitants,  blacks  16 ;  in  1774,  1,990,  blacks  33 ;  in 
1790,  2,156 ;  in  1800,  2,049,  blacks  14 ;  and,  in  1810,  2,244. 

Westbrook  is  a  parish  of  Saybrook,  bordering  on  Killing- 
worth.  The  surface  is  hilly,  and  in  several  places  pleasant. 
The  soil  is  good,  and  the  whole  tract  a  collection  of  farms. 
The  inhabitants  are  sober,  industrious,  and  in  comfortable  cir- 
cumstances.    Ship-building  is  carried  on  here  also. 

Saybrook  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Connecticut  river,  on 
the  south  by  the  Sound,  on  the  west  by  Killingworth,  and  on 
the  north  by  Haddam.  It  contains  four  parishes ;  those  al- 
ready mentioned,  North-Saybrook,  and  Chester.  The  hills 
here  terminate  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  Sound,  and 
leave  a  beautiful  plain,  on  which  the  town  is  chiefly  built. 
The  principal  street  is  about  a  mile  in  length,  lying  nearly 

*  The  following  is  a  strong  instance  of  the  fertility  of  land,  manured  with 
white-fish.  Mr.  David  Dibble  of  this  town,  from  five  and  a  half  acres  of 
land,  dressed  with  this  manure,  had,  in  the  year  1812,  244J  bushels  of  rye, 
almost  forty-five  bushels  to  an  acre;  the  most  exuberant  crop  of  this  grain 
which  I  have  known  in  New-England. 
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parallel  with  the  Sound.  Several  of  the  houses  are  neat,  a 
considerable  number  are  ancient  and  ordinary.  The  soil  of  the 
hills  and  vallies  is  generally  good ;  and  that  of  the  plain  ex- 
cellent, easily  cultivated,  and  productive  of  all  the  grains  and 
fruits  of  the  climate. 

The  inhabitants  retain  most  of  their  original  character ;  and 
are  proverbially  distinguished  in  the  country  around  them  for 
their  peace  and  good  neighbourhood.  Decency,  good  order, 
and  quiet,  have,  with  little  interruption,  prevailed,  from  the 
original  settlement.  At  the  same  time,  they  exhibit  proofs  of 
moderate  industry,  and  contentment,  rather  than  of  vigorous 
enterprise.  This  part  of  Saybrook  has,  I  suspect,  increased 
very  little  within  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years.  The  additional 
numbers  become  colonists;  and  emigrate  to  the  north  and 
the  west.  No  considerable  attempts  appear  to  have  been 
made  in  mechanical  or  manufacturing  business.  The  com- 
merce, which  is  of  long  standing,  has  been  somewhat  in- 
creased by  the  efforts  of  a  single  man ;  but  is  now  at  a  stand. 
The  agriculture  has  probably  been  unaltered  for  thirty  years. 
The  circumstances  of  the  inhabitants,  however,  appear  gene- 
rally to  be  comfortable. 

Saybrook  has  been  commonly,  but  erroneously,  considered 
as  the  most  ancient  settlement  in  Connecticut.  The  first 
European  house  in  the  state  was  built  at  Hartford,  by  the 
Dutch,  in  1633,  and  called  the  Hirse  of  Good  Hope.  The 
second  was  built  a  few  weeks  afterwards  in  Windsor,  by 
William  Holmes  of  Plymouth. 

On  the  29th  of  October,  1635,  a  colony  from  Dorchester 
in  Massachusetts  planted  themselves  in  Windsor.  Two  other 
colonies,  about  the  same  time,  began  the  settlement  of  Hart- 
ford and  Wethersfield.  About  the  middle  of  the  following 
November,  a  company,  sent  by  John  Winthrop,  Esq.,  with 
arms  and  other  necessaries,  came  to  Saybrook,  threw  up  some 
slight  works,  and  mounted  two  pieces  of  cannon.  A  few  days 
after,  a  Dutch  vessel  came  into  the  mouth  of  the  river  for  the 
same  purpose ;  but  the  people  were  prevented  from  landing 
by  the  cannon  of  the  English.  Under  the  auspices  of  Mr. 
Winthrop,  the  settlement  of  Saybrook  was  continued,  and  ad- 
vanced ;  and  by  the  aid  of  David  Gardner  a  regular  fort  was 
erected,   of  sufficient  strength  to  defend  the  planters  against 
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every  probable  invasion,  by  land  or  water.  In  the  year  1639, 
George  Fen  wick,  Esq.,  one  of  the  patentees  of  Connecticut, 
and  a  man  distinguished  for  his  piety  and  good  sense,  was 
sent  out  by  his  associates  to  superintend  their  interests.  Under 
his  direction  the  settlement  prospered.  His  wife,  Lady  Fen- 
wick,  died  and  was  buried  here.  Mr.  Fenwick,  after  her 
death,  returned  to  England. 

Thursday  morning,  the  18th,  we  rode  out,  in  company  with 
the  Rev.  Mr.  H.  of  Saybrook,  to  see  a  field,  from  which  the 
surface  had  been  blown  away,  in  a  manner  uncommon  in  this 
country,  and  supposed  by  the  inhabitants  to  be  singular.  A 
discreet  man,  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood,  informed  us, 
that,  about  forty  years  since,  the  soil,  on  a  little  spot  in  the 
interior  of  the  field,  was  blown  off;  and  that  the  sand,  which 
lay  beneath  it,  and  which  was  very  fine  and  light,  was  then 
blown  out,  so  as  to  form  a  small  cavity.  Hence  the  ravage 
extended  in  every  direction,  until  about  twenty  acres  were 
uncovered,  to  the  depth  of  from  one  to  three  feet. 

We  found  here  a  nnmber  of  Indian  arrow-heads ;  and  con- 
cluded from  this  fact,  that  the  ground  had  formerly  been  the 
seat  of  an  Indian  village. 

Hence  we  proceeded  to  Saybrook  point,  three-fourths  of  a 
mile  below  the  church.  Here,  on  a  rising  ground  of  con- 
siderable height,  jutting  into  the  river,  and  united  to  the  main 
by  a  beach,  and  a  salt-marsh  which  borders  it  on  both  sides, 
the  company  sent  by  Mr.  Winthrop  in  1635  threw  up  their 
temporary  works ;  and  planted  the  cannon,  with  which  they 
drove  away  the  Dutch  intruders.  On  the  same  spot  Mr.  Win- 
throp afterwards  erected  a  permanent  fortification.  The 
ground  was  well  chosen.  The  hill  is  steep,  inaccessible  but 
by  means  of  the  beach  already  mentioned,  not  commanded 
by  any  other  ground,  and  possessed  of  an  immediate  com- 
munication with  the  river.  To  Indian  assailants  it  was  im- 
pregnable ;  and  for  a  considerable  time  might  have  resisted 
with  success  any  supposable  invaders. 

In  1647,  the  combustible  parts  of  this  fortress  were  burnt 
by  accident.  In  the  revolutionary  war,  a  fort  of  the  same 
dimensions  was  erected  on  the  same  spot,  to  prevent  British 
privateers  from  entering  the  river.  For  this  purpose  it  was 
perfectly  fitted ;  as  the  channel  lies  almost  under  the  mouths 
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of  its  cannon.  Since  the  peace  of  1783,  these  works  have 
been  suffered  to  decay.  A  part  of  the  wall  of  the  ancient  fort 
is  still  visible,  as  are  also  the  ruins  of  a  well,  dug  within,  to 
furnish  water  for  the  garrison.  We  saw  several  of  the 
cannon  brought  hither  by  Mr.  Winthrop.  In  the  revolu- 
tionary war  they  were  mounted;  and  found  to  be  perfectly 
serviceable,  although  they  had  lain  on  the  spot  one  hundred 
and  forty  years. 

From  this  place  we  proceeded  to  the  monument  of  Lady 
Fenwick,  which  stands  in  a  field,  beyond  the  marsh  mentioned 
above,  south-westward  from  the  fort.  It  is  built  of  brown 
free-stone ;  and  is  of  a  structure,  which  in  this  country  is,  I 
believe,  singular.  Its  length  is  between  five  and  six  feet,  its 
breadth  about  three,  and  its  height  about  two  and  a  half. 
The  sides  and  ends  were  originally  plain  slabs,  handsomely 
cut  and  smoothed.  The  topstone  resembles  the  figure  of  a 
scroll  pediment,  but  without  an  opening. 

This  monument  has  unfortunately,  and  very  improperly, 
been  suffered  to  go  to  decay.  It  is  said,  that  provision  was 
made  by  Colonel  Fenwick  for  keeping  it  perpetually  in  re- 
pair. If  such  a  design  was  formed,  it  has  never  been  carried 
into  execution.  If  any  of  the  descendants  of  this  respectable 
woman  remain,  they  might  do  equal  honour  to  her  and  them- 
selves by  securing  it  from  future  injuries. 

The  sand-stone,  of  which  it  is  built,  is  of  so  perishable  a 
nature,  that  the  inscription  has  been  obliterated,  beyond  the 
remembrance  of  the  oldest  existing  inhabitants. 

On  the  western  side  of  this  point  sets  up  a  cove,  which 
separates  it  from  Lynde's  Point.  In  high  tides  the  water 
overflows  the  neck,  which,  at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile 
from  the  fort,  connects  Saybrook  Point  with  the  main.  Here, 
a  palisado  was  anciently  formed,  from  the  river  to  the  cove, 
to  secure  Saybrook  Point  from  any  sudden  incursion  of  the 
Indians. 

About  half  way  between  the  palisado  and  the  fort  was 
erected  the  first  building,  designed  for  the  collegiate  school, 
since  named  Yale  college.  It  stood  on  the  western  side  of 
the  road,  in  a  situation  extremely  pleasant ;  was  one  story  in 
height,  and  about  eighty  feet  in  length.  The  ruins  of  the 
cellar  are  still  visible. 
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Here  the  town  of  Saybrook  was  originally  built ;  and  few 
places  are  pleasanter.  From  the  fort,  particularly,  which  is 
perhaps  the  best  point  of  view,  the  prospect  of  the  river  of 
Lyme  on  its  eastern  shore,  of  Griswold's  and  Lynde's  Points, 
which  from  its  mouth,  the  opposite  shore  of  Long-Island, 
the  plain  of  Saybrook,  and  the  hills  beyond,  is  uncommonly 
attractive. 

Lvnde's  Point  is  an  estate  of  great  value,  belonging  to  a 
gentleman  of  that  name.  The  surface  is  beautiful,  and  the 
soil  rich.  It  is  also  nearly  surrounded  by  water,  and  there- 
fore freed  from  the  expense  of  an  artificial  enclosure.  These 
waters  furnish  the  most  convenient  accommodations  for  the 
transportation  of  its  produce  to  market,  perfectly  secure  it 
from  intrusion  and  trespass,  and  bring  annually  a  very  lucra- 
tive fishery  to  its  shores.  Very  few  landed  estates  in  this 
country  are  equally  productive,  or  equally  pleasing  to  the 
eye. 

Saybrook  contained,  in  1756,  1,931  inhabitants,  blacks  33 ; 
in  1774,  2,687,  blacks  59;  in  1790,  3,233;  in  1800,  3,363, 
blacks  62  ;  and,  in  1810,  3,996. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 


LETTER  II. 


Lyme.  Neiv -London.  Invasion  and  Burning  of  New- 
London  and  Groton  by  Arnold  and  Eyre.  Murder  of 
Colonel  Ledyard. 

Dear  Sir  ; 

After  dinner  we  crossed  the  Connecticut,  here  a 
mile  in  breadth,  and  rode  through  Lyme  to  New- London: 
twenty  miles. 

Lyme,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  is  opposite  to  Say- 
brook.  Like  Saybrook,  it  is  composed  of  a  plain,  bordering 
Connecticut  river  and  terminating  on  the  Sound,  and  of  a 
collection  of  hills.  The  plain  is  about  a  mile  in  breadth,  fer- 
tile and  pleasant.  The  hills  are  rude  and  rocky.  The  town 
is  principally  built  on  a  single  street,  lying  upon  the  former  of 
these  grounds,  and  parallel  with  the  river.  The  houses  gene- 
rally resemble  those  of  Saybrook.  The  church  stands  in  a 
bleak  and  solitary  spot,  on  the  acclivity  of  the  hill  which  is 
nearest  the  river.  From  the  summit  of  this  hill  there  is  a  fine 
view  of  the  delightful  objects  mentioned  in  the  account  of 
Saybrook. 

From  this  place  the  ridges,  which  here,  in  a  continual  suc- 
cession, extend  themselves  to  the  borders  of  the  Sound,  ren- 
der the  travelling  very  disagreeable.  They  are  steep,  rough, 
covered  with  a  cold  and  lean  soil,  unpleasant  to  the  eye,  and 
inhabited  by  farmers,  occupying  houses  and  farms  generally 
indicative  of  little  prosperity.  A  considerable  part  of  this 
region  is  still  forested.  The  road,  however,  has  been  repaired 
and  smoothed,  with  no  small  labour,  in  a  manner  deserving 
much  commendation.    It  has  been  improved  also  by  the  erec- 

vol.  n.  2  k 
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tion  of  a  good  bridge  over  Nahantic  bay,  an  arm  of  the  sea, 
formed  by  a  small  river  of  that  name.  Here  a  ferry  was 
formerly  kept,  called  the  Rope  ferry,  which  at  times  was 
troublesome  and  dangerous.  The  bridge  is  straight,  built  on 
wooden  piers,  planked,  and  neatly  finished ;  and  was  the  first 
bridge  in  this  state,  authorised  by  law  to  collect  toll  from  pas- 
sengers. 

From  Nahantic  river,  four  miles  westward,  a  tract,  extend- 
ing from  the  Sound  to  the  northern  boundary  of  Lyme  and 
New- London,  was  reserved  for  the  Indians,  when  these  town- 
ships were  incorporated.  Some  time  afterward,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  both  united  in  a  petition  to  the  legislature,  to  include 
these  lands  within  their  limits.  The  legislature  granted  the 
petition,  without  determining  upon  the  dividing  line.  New- 
London  proposed  to  take  three  miles  in  breadth,  and  leave  one 
to  Lyme.  Lyme  made  a  similar  proposal  to  New- London. 
The  distance  to  the  seat  of  government  was  fifty  miles.  The 
journey  lay  through  a  wilderness  inhabited  by  savages,  and 
crossed  by  numerous  streams,  over  which  no  bridges  were 
erected.  The  land,  though  now  of  considerable  value,  was 
then  regarded  as  a  trifling  object.  The  expense  of  appointing 
agents,  to  manage  the  cause  before  the  legislature,  was  con- 
siderable ;  and  the  hazard  of  the  journey  was  not  small.  In 
this  situation  the  inhabitants  of  both  townships  agreed  to  settle 
their  respective  titles  to  the  land  in  controversy  by  a  combat 
between  two  champions,  to  be  chosen  by  each  for  that  purpose. 
New- London  selected  two  men,  of  the  names  of  Picket  and 
Latimer:  Lyme  committed  its  cause  to  two  others,  named 
Griswold  and  Ely.  On  a  day,  mutually  appointed,  the 
champions  appeared  in  the  field ;  and  fought  with  their  fists, 
till  victory  declared  in  favour  of  each  of  the  Lyme  combatants. 
Lyme  then  quietly  took  possession  of  the  controverted  tract ; 
and  has  held  it,  undisputed,  to  the  present  day.  This,  it  is 
presumed,  is  the  only  instance,  in  which  a  public  controversy 
has  been  decided  in  New- England  by  pugilism. 

The  Indians,  for  whom  this  territory  was  reserved,  are  now 
reduced  to  about  thirty  persons ;  and  have  a  tract  of  four 
hundred  acres,  secured  for  their  maintenance  by  the  state. 
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The  settlement  of  Lyme  commenced  in  16(54.  Its  Indian 
name  was  Nahantic.  Originally  it  was  a  part  of  Saybrook  ; 
and  its  first  English  name  was  East  Saybrook.  In  1667  it 
was  incorporated  by  the  name  of  Lyme ;  and  contains  four 
parishes,  and  five  congregations ;  three  of  Presbyterians,  one 
of  Independents,  and  another  of  Baptists.  The  inhabitants, 
in  1756,  amounted  to  2,956 ;  of  whom  100  were  blacks,  and 
94  were  Indians :  in  1774,  to  4,088;  blacks  124,  Indians  104: 
in  1800,  they  were  4,380;  of  whom  23  were  slaves,  and 
about  30  were  Indians :  and,  in  1810,  4,321. 

His  Excellency  Matthew  Griswold,  formerly  governor  of 
Connecticut,  was  an  inhabitant  of  Lyme.  This  gentleman, 
who  was  born  March  25th,  1714,  devoted  himself  in  early  life 
to  the  study  of  law,  and  became  distinguished  in  his  profession. 
He  was  successively  a  representative  in  the  legislature,  a  coun- 
cillor, judge  of  the  superior  court,  chief  justice,  lieutenant- 
governor,  and  governor;  and  was  deservedly  held  in  high 
estimation  for  all  the  prominent  excellencies  of  the  human 
character.  His  understanding  was  vigorous,  his  integrity 
the  object  of  universal  and  absolute  confidence,  and  his 
piety  eminent  and  undoubted.     He  died  April  28th,  1799. 

The  road  from  the  Rope  ferry  to  New- London  passes  over 
a  country  somewhat  less  uneven  and  unpleasant  than  that 
which  was  last  described.  It  is  however,  neither  fertile  nor 
beautiful. 

Since  this  account  was  originally  written,  I  have  been 
informed,  that  the  region  between  Lyme  and  New- London 
has,  by  some  late  efforts,  been  shown  to  be  capable  of  becoming 
fertile.  A  more  skilful  husbandry  has  been  employed  on 
several  parts  of  it  with  much  success,  and  may  not  improbably 
change  its  whole  face. 

We  continued  in  New-London  till  the  following  afternoon, 
and  spent  our  time  very  pleasantly.  At  five  o'clock  we  crossed 
the  Thames,  and  rode  through  Groton  to  Stonington :  sixteen 
miles.  The  road  crosses  without  intermission  hills  and  vallies, 
rougher  and  more  uncomfortable  than  those  already  men- 
tioned ;  and,  notwithstanding  a  great  deal  of  labour,  commend- 
ably  bestowed  on  it,  is  very  disagreeable. 

2  k  2 
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New- London  is  situated  on  a  declivity,  upon  the  western 
side  of  the  Thames.  This  river  is  about  two-thirds  of 
a  mile  wide,  and  forms  a  harbour  of  great  capacity  and 
depth.  Vessels  of  almost  any  size  find  in  it  sufficient  water 
and  good  anchoring  ground.  It  is  also  perfectly  safe.  The 
centre  of  the  town  is  about  three  miles  from  its  mouth.  The 
site  is  pleasant ;  but  would  be  handsomer,  if  less  encumbered 
with  rocks. 

The  principal  streets  are  parallel  with  the  river,  and  are 
crossed  by  others  nearly  at  right-angles ;  but  without  any 
regularity,  either  in  their  distances  or  their  direction. 

The  houses  are  less  beautiful,  less  thoroughly  repaired,  and 
in  fewer  instances  painted,  than  a  stranger  would  naturally 
expect.  It  is  said,  that  rents  are  high,  and  that  every  house 
is  inhabited.  There  are  two  churches  here,  a  Presbyterian 
and  an  Episcopal.  The  former  is  a  handsome  building. 
There  is  also  a  small  congregation  of  Baptists.  New-London 
is  a  shire-town,  and  gives  its  name  to  the  county.  The  court- 
house is  an  indifferent  building,  unfinished,  and  apparently 
left  to  the  disposal  of  the  weather. 

The  fish  market  is  believed  to  be  the  best,  except  that  of 
Newport,  in  the  United  States.  A  considerable  part  of  the 
fish  sold  in  New- York  are  supplied  by  the  fishermen  of  New- 
London,  from  the  waters  in  its  neighbourhood. 

The  commerce  of  this  town  was  formerly  very  considerable. 
Since  the  revolutionary  war,  the  enterprising  spirit  of  the  in- 
habitants appears  sensibly  to  have  declined. 

There  are  two  banks  in  New-London ;  one  more,  it  is  be- 
lieved, than  is  necessary  or  useful. 

The  government  of  New-London  is  vested  in  a  mayor, 
aldermen,  and  common  council.  The  Thames  is  navigable 
about  sixteen  miles  for  schooners  and  sloops,  and  about  eight 
for  frigates. 

A  considerable  number  of  enlightened  and  polished  families 
have  always  resided  in  this  city. 

In  the  year  1781  a  body  of  British  troops  embarked  from 
Long-Island,  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Arnold,  on  the  night 
preceding  the  6th  of  September;   and,  having  crossed  the 
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Sound,  landed  at  ten  o'clock  the  next  morning,  in  two  detach- 
ments, on  the  two  shores  of  the  Thames,  near  its  mouth.     The 
detachment,  which  landed  on  the   Groton  shore,  was  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Eyre  ;  the  other  by  Arnold  himself.     Fort 
Trumbull,  a  small  and  imperfect  work,  built  for  the  defence  of 
the  Thames,  about  a  mile  below  New- London,  was  evacuated 
at  the  approach  of  the  British ;  the  little  garrison,  stationed 
in  it,  crossing  the  river  to   Fort  Griswold,  erected  on  the 
Groton    side,   immediately   opposite    to    New-London.     Ar- 
nold marched  to  the  town  without  any  material  resistance ; 
there  being  nobody  to  oppose  him,  except  a  few  straggling 
inhabitants,  who  fired  now  and  then  at  his  troops,   as  they 
were  advancing.    Colonel  Eyre  at  the  same  time  moved  on  his 
corps  to  attack  Fort  Griswold,  defended  at  that  time  by  above 
one  hundred  and  fifty  militia,  hastily  collected  (some  of  them 
without  arms)  for  this  purpose.     As  the  British  drew  near  the 
fort,  a  firing  commenced  with  great  resolution,  and  was  main- 
tained with  the  utmost  spirit,  under  the  command  of  the  gal- 
lant  Colonel  Ledyard,   for  a  considerable  time.     Eyre   was 
soon  wounded,  and  Major  Montgomery,  the  second  in  com- 
mand,  killed.     Major  Broomfield,  the   officer  next  in  rank, 
conducted  the   remainder   of   the    enterprise.      The   British 
were    severely   handled  ;    and,    though    greatly   superior  in 
numbers,    and  in  every  military  advantage,  except  bravery, 
are  said  to  have  doubted  for  a  time  whether  to  continue  or 
relinquish  the  assault.      The  fort,  originally  imperfect,   had 
been  neglected,    and  had  materially  gone  to  decay.      Still 
the  action  lasted  forty  minutes,  when  the  assailants  carried 
the  works  by  the  bayonet.     The  resistance  instantly  termi- 
nated.     The  British  leader,  upon  entering   the  fort,   asked 
who  commanded.     The  brave  Ledyard,  who  by  his  defence 
had  merited  the  highest   respect   from  every  military,    and 
particularly  from   every   generous  man,    answered,    "  I  did 
command,    sir ;    but   you   do   now."     As   he   uttered    these 
words*    he  presented  the  hilt  of   his   sword  to  the   British 
commander — and  was  instantly  run  through  the  body.     The 
Americans  had  lost  but  five  or  six  men  when  the  British 
entered   the  fort.      A  causeless   and  furious  carnage   com- 
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menced  immediately  upon  the  death  of  Ledyard;  and  be- 
tween sixty  and  seventy  Americans  were  killed  on  the  spot, 
after  they  had  surrendered  their  arms,  and  ceased  from  every 
kind  of  hostility.  When  this  slaughter  was  finished,  the 
British  soldiers  loaded  a  waggon  with  the  wounded,  and  drew 
it  to  the  edge  of  a  long  and  steep  declivity  below  the  fort ; 
whence  by  its  own  force  it  descended  violently,  until  it  was 
stopped  at  a  considerable  distance  by  an  apple  tree.  A 
number  of  these  unhappy  men  died  instantly  by  the  shock. 
The  Americans  lost  on  this  occasion  seventy-three  killed; 
more  than  thirty  were  wounded ;  and  about  forty  were  taken 
prisoners.  The  British  had  two  commissioned  officers  and 
forty-six  soldiers  killed.  Eight  officers,  with  one  hundred 
and  thirty-five  soldiers,  were  wounded,  several  of  them  mor- 
tally. 

Arnold  made  himself  master  of  New-London,  without  re- 
sistance, and  set  it  on  fire.  Sixty  dwelling-houses,  and 
eighty-four  stores,  were  destroyed  by  the  conflagration.  The 
loss  sustained  by  the  inhabitants  and  by  the  public  was  very 
great,  consisting  of  naval  stores,  European,  East  and  West 
Indian  goods,  and  provisions;  all  of  which,  in  large  quan- 
tities, were  assembled  in  the  stores  ;  and  the  furniture, 
provisions,  clothing,  and  other  property,  contained  in  the 
houses.  Fifteen  vessels,  loaded  with  the  property  of  the 
inhabitants,  sailed  up  the  river.  Four  remained  in  the  har- 
bour unmolested ;  while  several  others,  lying  on  the  wharfs, 
became  a  prey  to  the  conflagration. 

No  single  action  of  the  British,  during  the  revolutionary 
war,  was  more  disgraceful,  both  to  those  who  directed  and 
those  who  acted,  than  this.  The  murder  of  Ledyard  (for 
it  can  be  called  by  no  other  name)  will  cover  the  British 
commander  with  everlasting  infamy.  The  slaughter  of  his 
men  was  a  mere  causeless,  Indian  butchery ;  and,  to  have 
appeared  in  its  proper  character,  ought  to  have  been  per- 
petrated with  the  tomahawk.  The  treatment  of  the  wounded, 
which  beyond  every  reasonable  doubt  was  ordered  by  the 
commanding  officer,  would  have  staggered  even  the  cruelty  of 
savages.      The   men,    sacrificed   by   these   lawless   outrages 
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of  principle  and  decency,  had  fought  bravely  in  defence  of 
themselves,  their  families,  and  their  country;  and  would  by 
other  British  officers  have  been  respected  and  honoured  for 
the  manly  resolution,  which,  fresh  from  their  farms,  work- 
shops, and  counting-houses,  they  had  so  signally  shown  in  the 
defence. 

Ledyard  was  deeply  regretted  by  his  countrymen,  as  a 
brave,  sensible,  polished,  honest,  and  noble-minded  citizen, 
who  had  fallen  in  a  magnanimous  attempt  to  defend  his  family, 
friends,  and  neighbours ;  fallen  by  base  hands ;  fallen  by  an 
act  of  treachery  and  brutality,  which  ought  never  to  have 
been  expected,  unless  from  acknowledged  barbarians;  and 
which  many  barbarians  would  have  disdained  to  perpetrate. 
But  he  fell  in  the  bed  of  glory,  and  will  be  remembered  with 
honour  by  distant  generations. 

This  enterprise,  and  the  execution  of  it,  were  exactly  fitted 
to  the  character  of  the  man  by  whom  it  was  conducted. 
In  this  country,  indeed,  it  can  be  scarcely  said  to  have 
deepened  the  dye  of  his  infamy.  The  conflagration  of  New- 
London,  and  of  the  little  village  in  Groton  opposite  to  it, 
was  not  of  the  least  use  to  the  British  cause,  army,  or  nation. 
The  consumption  of  naval  stores  and  other  goods,  and  of 
the  public  provisions,  might,  perhaps,  find  a  vindication  in 
the  customary  proceedings  of  war ;  and  be  considered  as  in 
some  measure  weakening  an  enemy.  The  loss  was  undoubt- 
edly felt ;  but  contributed  nothing  to  dispirit  the  resolution, 
or  slacken  the  efforts,  of  the  Americans.  The  destruction  of 
private  dwellings,  and  private  property,  produced  no  other 
effects,  beside  extending  personal  and  domestic  sufferings, 
and  riveting  animosity,  contempt,  and  revenge  against  their 
authors. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  in  New -London,  then  in- 
cluding Montville  and  Waterford,  was,  in  the  year  1756, 
3,171 ;  in  1774,  5,366 ;  in  1800,  in  New- London  and  Wa- 
terford, 5,150;  in  Montville,  2,233;  in  1810,  in  New-Lon- 
don alone,  3,238;  in  Montville,  2,187;  in  Waterford,  2,185: 
total,  7,610. 

New- London  is  the  port  of  entry  for  a  considerable  part  of 
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the  foreign  commerce  earned  on  by  the  inhabitants  of  Con- 
necticut valley,  of  the  whole  commerce  of  Norwich,  and  of 
Stonington,  Groton,  and  several  other  towns  in  the  county  of 
New- London.  The  amount  of  this  may  be  conjectured  from 
the  following  abstract  of  duties :  — 

Years.  Duties. 

1801 Dollars,  78,478 

1802 94,656 

1803 68,222 

1804 112,922 

1805 156,644 

1806 214,940 

1807 201,838 

1808 98,197 

1809 58,417 

1810 22,343 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 


END  OF  THE  SECOND  VOLUME. 
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